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PREFACE. 


Tn  worioi  of  the  late  Prof  eaeor  Mahan  are  too  wdl  and 
too  H-vonhlj  known  to  need  special  oomment  from  the 
present  Edit(^. 


The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Oivil  Engineering  ap- 
peared when  engineering  as  a  learned  profession  was  scarcely 
reoognnsed  in  Uus  conntry,  and  when  but  a  very  limited 
amonnt  of  instmction  npon  the  science  which  pertains  to  it 
was  given  in  our  sdiools.  DescriptionM  of  processes  and  of 
works  executed  were  the  essential  means  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation which  was  needed  by  the  engineer.  This  determined 
the  essential  characteristic  of  his  work,  which  is  deicr^^tws. 

More  recenilyy  nnmerons  schools  have  been  established, 
which  are  intended  to  give  thorough  instmction  in  the  science 
of  engineering,  and  in  which  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
laigely  filled  with  mathematieal  anah/M,  But  analysis 
alone,  however  important,  can  never  take  the  place  of  descrip- 
tive matter.  Every  successful  structure  serves  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  all  future  similar  works.  Thus  the  expe- 
rience of  one  may  become  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Before  his  untimely  death,  FrDfessor  Mahan  had  prepared 


a  thorough  reviBion  of  this  work,  and  about  one-third  of  it 
had  passed  through  the  press  when  the  present  Editor  took 
charge  of  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  foil  jnstioe  to  the  original  anthoi 
by  preserving  the  essential  character  of  tiie  work,  and  retain 
ing  nearly  all  the  matter  which  he  had  prepared ;  still,  I  have 
omitted  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  deemed  non-essential, 
and  condensed  others.  I  have  also  added  considerable  new 
matter,  which  is  scattered  thronghont  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  I  have  had  in  charge.  I  trust  that  my  labon 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

DiY.  W 
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Taloose  Slate,  and  Sand-Stone  (Arts.  S-ld). 
Aboillageoub  STONEa—Boofing-Slate,  Grajwaoke  Slate,  and  Hornblende 

Slate  (Arts.  t7-20). 
Cai.o  4BB0UB  Srosxa  —Common  Limestone.    Mabblb&  — Statoazy  Marble, 
Conglomerate   Marble,  Birdaeye  Marble,    Lnmaohella   Marble,  Veid 
Antique  Marble,  Veined,  Golden,  Italian,  Irish,  eta ,  Marbles.    Looalitief 
where  the  Limeetonee  and  Marbles  are  found  and  quarried  for  use  (Aita 
21-29),  Gypsum  (Art.  80). 
Durabflity  of  Stone  (Arts.  81-86). 
Eif eots  of  heat  on  Stone  (Art  St). 
Hardnett  of  Stone  (Art  88). 
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n. 

LIME.    . 

OuUMmoATiON  OF  LiMB. — Oommon  lime,  HycUanlid  lime,  HjdrBiilIt 
cement,  Limeetones  that  yield  Hydtaolio  limes  and  ^Tdxanlic  oe- 
mentB,  Analyaea  of  these  stones  (Arte.  ^-49).  Physloal  dhazaotezs  and 
tests  of  Hydranlio  Limestones  (Arts.  50-55).  Oaldnation  of  Lime- 
stones (Arts,  ee-ao). 

IIL 

ISMEKJLSS. 

Clasbification  ahd  Kikdb  of  (Arte.  61-77).  Methods  of  zednoinfir  oal- 
oined  stone  to  powder;  by  slaking;  by  grindlEur(Arts.  78-05).  Arti- 
ficial hydraulic  limes  and  cemento  (Arts.  (96->t06).  Pazzolima,  eta 
(ArtL  104-114). 

IV. 

MOBTAS. 

Olamifioation  of  (Arts.  115-116).  Uses  of  (Art.  117).  Qoalities  of, 
on  what  dependent  (Arte.  117-120).  Glassifloation  of  Sand  (Arts.  121- 
127).  GompositLon  of  Hydranlic  mortar  (Arts.  128-184).  Mortar  ex- 
posed to  weather  (Arte.  185-188).  Manipnlation  of  Mortar  and  Omorete 
(Arte.  189-142).  Setting  and  dnrabiUI^  of  Mortar  (Arts.  143-150). 
Theory  of  Mortars  (151-152). 

V. 

00N0BETB8  AlO)  BBTONB. 

CklHOBBTB  OF  COMMON  LiMX,  MaKUFAGTUBB  AND  USBS  (Arts.  154-157). 
Beton,  ite  oomposition,  manufacture  and  nses  (Arte.  158-161).    Beton 
^  '  aet  (Arte  162-166).    Bansome's  artificial  stone  (Art  167).     Beton 
>m6i6  (Arte.  168-182).    Adhesion  of  Mortar  to  other  materials 
183-186). 

VI. 

MAsnos. 

llAvnOB,  OoMFOsmoN  OF  (Art  187).  Bituminoos  Mastdo,  OomposiiioQ 
and  Mannfaotnre  of  (Arts.  188-196). 

vn. 

BBIOK. 

FBOPSBTIB0.  ^BBB  AND  Manitfaotubb  OF  (Arte.  199-209)  Fix»-Briok 
(Art  210).    TUes  (Art.  211). 
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vm. 

WOOD. 

fDCBEB,  KoiDe  OF  (Alt  212).  Parte  and  properties  of  the  tnmkt  o< 
Trees  (Arte.  218-2U).  Felling  of  Trees  (Arte.  215-216).  Girdling  and 
barking  trunks  of  Trees  (Art.  217).  Methods  of  seasoning  Timber 
(ArtB.  224-225).  Wet  and  dry  rot  (Art  226).  Preservation  of  Timber 
(Arte.  227-242).    Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States  (Arts.  243-248). 


IX. 


METALS. 

Oast  Iboh,  Yibibtibb  of  (Arts.  249-268).  Wrought  Iron,  Yazieties  ol 
(Arts.  264-277).  Dorability  of  Iron  (Arts.  278-289).  Presemttiyes  of 
Iron  (Arte.  290-298).    Gomigated  Iron  (Art  299).    Steel  (Art  800). 

OOPPBR  and  ito  alloja  (Art  801). 
ZINO  and  ito  aU<^  (Art 
TIN  (Art  808). 
LEAD  (Art  804). 


PAINTS  AKD  YAHZnBHES. 

PADTTfl,  Composition,  Usbs  and  Dubability  of  (Arts.  805-808).  Var- 
nishes, Composition  and  Uses  of  (Arte.  809-811).  Vaznish  for  Zincked 
Iron  (Arte.  812-818).  Zoofagons  Paint  (Art  814).  Methods  of  preserv- 
ing exposed  sarfaoes  of  Stone  (Art  816). 


1.  Jt  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  properties  of  bnildiii^  materials 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Civil  Engineering. 
An  engineer,  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
of  materials,  and  to  apply  them  so  that  uie  ends  of  sound 
economy  and  skilful  workmanship  shall  be  equally  sub- 
served,  must  know : — 

Ist  Their  ordinary  durability  under  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasing: it  when  desirable. 

2d.  Their  capacity  to  sustain,  without  injury  to  their 
physical  qualities,  permanent  strains,  whether  exerted  to 
crush  them,  tear  them  asxmder,  or  to  break  them  tran» 
versely. 
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3d.  Their  reeistance  to  raptnro  and  wear,  from  percaaeion 
and  attrition. 

4th.  Finally,  the  time  and  eicpense  necessary  to  convert 
them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

2.  The  materials  in  geneiul  nse  for  civil  constmctions 
may  be  arranged  ander  the  three  following  heads : — 

Ist.  Those  which  constitute  the  more  solid  components  of 
stmctures,  as  Stone,  JSrick,  Wood,  and  the  Metals. 

2d.  The  cements  in  general,  as  Morta/r,  Maetica,  Olue, 
etc.,  which  are  used  to  mute  the  more  solid  parts. 

3d.  The  various  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations,  as 
solutions  of  Salts,  Pamta,  JSitummovs  Svbsta/noee,  etc., 
employed  to  coat  the  more  solid  parts,  and  protect  them 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  oi  atmospheric 
changes,  and  other  causes  of  destruotibility. 


STONE. 


8.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rock,  is  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  several  mineral  substances. 

Stones,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  heads — the  eUictotts,  the  a/rgUlaoeovs, 
and  the  caloa/reous. 

4.  SHJCIOUS  STONES.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  receive  their  appellation  from  eUex,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them.  They  are 
also  frequently  designated,  either  according  to  the  mineral 
found  most  abundantly  in  them,  or  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stone,  2A  ^ddispathic,  quartzoae,  arenaceous,  etc. 

5.  The  silicious  stones  generally  do  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  and  emit  sparks  when  struck  with  a  steel.  They  pofr- 
sess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability:  and,  although  presenting  ^reat  diversity  in 
Uie  degree  of  tnese  properties,  as  well  as  m  their  structure, 
they  mmisli  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stone  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect. 

6.  Stenite,  Porphyry,  and  O-reenrStone,  from  the  abun 
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dance  of  feldspar  which  they  contain,  are  often  designated 
as  feldspathic  rocks.  For  durability,  strength,  and  hard- 
ness, they  may  be  placed  in  the  nrst  rank  of  silicious 
stones. 

7.  Sienite  consists  of  a  grannlar  aggregation  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  quartz.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble building  stones,  particularly  for  structures  which  require 
great  stren^h,  or  are  exposed  to  any  very  active  causes  of 
destructibihty,  as  sea  walls,  lighthouses,  and  fortifications. 
Sienite  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  and  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  localities  where  it  is  quarried,  in  blocks  of  any  requisite 
size.  It  does  not  yield  easily  to  the  chisel,  owing  to  its  great 
hardness,  and  when  coarse-grained  it  cannot  be  wrought  to  a 
smooth  surface.  Like  all  stones  in  which  feldspar  is  found, 
the  durability  of  sienite  depends  essentially  upon  the  com- 
position of  this  mineral,  which,  owing  to  the  potash  it  con- 
tains, sometimes  decomposes  veiy  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  duraoility  of  feldspathic  rocks,  however, 
is  very  variable,  even  where  their  composition  is  the  same ; 
no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to  ascertain  this  prop- 
erty in  stone  taken  from  new  quarries,  before  using  it  for 
impoi1;ant  public  works. 

8.  Porpn3rry.    This  stone  is  usually  composed  of   com- 

Sact  feldspar,  .having  crystals  of  the  same,  and  sometimes 
lose  of  other  minerals,  scattered  through  the  mass.  Por- 
phyiy  furnishes  stones  of  various  colors  and  texture;  the 
usual  color  being  reddish,  approaching  to  purple,  from  which 
the  stone  takes  its  name.  One  of  the  most  oeautiful  varie- 
ties is  a  breociated  porphyry,  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
of  the  stone  united  by  a  cement  of  compact  feldspar. 
Porphyry,  from  its  rareness  and  extreme  hardness,  is  selaom 
applied  to  any  other  than  ornamental  purposes.  The  best 
Imown  localities  of  sienite  and  porphyry  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  lK)8ton. 

8.  Green-stone.  This  stone  is  a  mixture  of  hornblende 
with  common  and  compact  feldspar,  presenting  sometimes  a 
granular  though  usually  a  compact  texture.  Its  ordinary 
color,  when  dry,  is  some  shade  of  brown ;  but,  when  wet,  it 
becomes  greenish,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Green- 
stone is  very  hard,  and  one  of  the  most  durable  rocks ;  but, 
occurring  in  small  and  irregular  blocks,  its  uses  as  a  build 
in^  stone  are  very  restricted.  When  walls  of  this  stone  are 
built  with  very  white  mortar,  they  present  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance and  it  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  to  rural 
architecture.    Green-stone  might  also  be  used  as  a  material 
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fcr  road-making;  lar^  Quantities  of  it  are  annual! j  taken 
from  the  principal  locality  of  this  rock  in  the  United 
States,  BO  well  known  as  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  for 
oonstructin^  wharves,  as  it  is  found  to  withstand  well  the 
i^^tion  of  salt  water. 

10.  Granite  and  Gneiss.  The  constituents  of  these  two 
stones  are  the  same,  being  a  granular  aggregation  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  in  vanable  proportions.  Thev  differ  only 
in  their  structure — gneiss  bein^  a  stratified  rock,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  occur  frequently  in  a  more  or  less  laminated 
state.  Gneiss,  although  less  valuable  than  granite,  owin^  to 
tiie  effect  of  its  structure  on  the  size  of  the  blocl»  which  it 
yields,  and  from  its  not  splitting  as  smoothly  as  granite 
across  its  beds  of  stratification,  nimishes  a  building  stone 
suitable  for  most  architectural  purposes.  It  is  also  a  good 
flagging  material,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  thin  slabs. 

wanite  varies  greatly  in  quality  according  to  its  texture 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituents.  When  the 
quartz  is  in  excess,  it  renders  the  stone  hard  and  brittle,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  worked  with  the  chisel.  An  excess  of 
mica  usually  makes  the  stone  friable.  An  excess  of  fcldspai 
gives  the  stone  a  white  hue,  and  makes  it  freer  under  the 
chisel.  The  best  granites  are  those  with  a  fine  grain,  in 
which  the  constituents  seem  uniformly  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  The  color  of  granite  is  usually  some  shade  of 
gray ;  when  it  varies  from  this,  it  is  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
felaspar.  One  of  its  varieties,  known  as  Oriental  granite, 
has  a  fine  reddish  hue,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Granite  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sienite,  when 
It  contains  but  little  mica. 

The  quality  of  granite  is  affected  by  the  foreign  minerals 
which  it  may  contain ;  hornblende  is  said  to  render  it  tough, 
and  schorl  makes  it  quite  brittle.  The  protoxide  and  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  are  the  most  injurious  in   their  effects  on 

frranite ;  the  former  by  conversion  into  a  peroxide,  and  the 
atter,  by  decomposing,  destroving  the  structure  of  the  stone, 
and  causing  it  to  break  up  andf  disintegrate. 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite,  differ  so  little  in  their  essen- 
tial (qualities,  as  a  building  material,  that  they  may  be  used 
indifferently  for  all  structures  of  a  solid  and  durable  charac 
ter.  They  are  extensively  quarried  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
States  intersected  by  the  great  ran^  of  primitive  rocks, 
where  the  quarries  lie  contiguous  to  tiaewater. 
IL  Mioa  Slate.    The  constituents  of  tliis  stone  are  qnarti 
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and  mioa,  the  latter  predominating.  It  is  used  principally 
as  a  flagging  stone,  and  as  a  flre  stone,  or  lining  for  fur- 
naces. 

12.  Buhr  or  Mill  stone.  This  is  a  very  hard,  durable 
stone,  presenting  a  peculiar,  honeycomb  appearance.  It 
makes  a  good  building  material  for  common  purposes,  and 
is  also  suitable  for  road  coverings. 

13.  Horn-stone.  This  is  a  nighly  silicious  and  very  hard 
stone.  It  resembles  flint  in  its  structure,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  translucent,  horn-like  appearance.  It  famishes  a 
very  good  road  material. 

14.  Steatite,  or  Soap-stone.  This  stone  is  a  partially 
indurated  talc.  It  is  a  Yetj  soft  stone,  not  suitable  lor  ordi- 
nary building  purposes.  It  furnishes  a  good  flre-stone,  and 
is  used  for  the  lining  of  fireplaces. 

15.  Taleose  Slate.  This  stone  resembles  mica  slate,  be- 
ing an  aggregation  of  quai*tz  and  talc.  It  is  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  mica  slate. 

16.  Sand-stone.  This  stone  consists  of  grains  of  silicious 
sand,  arising  from  the  disintegration  ox  silicious  rocks, 
which  are  united  by  some  nataral  cement,  generally  of  an 
argillaceous  or  a  silicious  character. 

The  strength,  hardness,  and  durability  of  sand-stone  vary 
between  very  wide  limits.  Some  varieties  being  little  in- 
ferior to  ffood  granite,  as  a  building  stone,  others  being  very 
soft,  friable,  and  disintegrating  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  least  durable  sand-stones  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  most  argillaceous  matter ;  those  of  a  f  eldspathic  chai*- 
acter  are  also  found  not  to  withstand  well  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

Sand-stone  is  used  very  extensively  as  a  building  stone,  for 
flagging,  for  road  materials,  and  some  of  its  varieties  furnish 
an  excellent  fire-stone.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  sand-stone 
yield  readily  under  the  chisel  and  saw,  and  split  evenly,  and, 
from  these  properties,  have  received  from  workmen  the  name 
oi  free-stone.  The  colors  of  sand-stone  present  also  a  variety 
of  shades,  principally  of  gray,  brown,  and  red. 

The  formations  of  sand-stone  in  the  United  States  are  very 
extensive,  and  a  number  of  quarries  are  worked  in  K"ew 
England,  New  York,  and  tlie  Middle  States.  These  foi-ma- 
tioni^  and  the  character  of  the  stone  obtained  from  them,  are 
ruinutely  described  in  the  OeologicaZ  Reports  of  ihes^ 
Stoites^  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  tew 
years. 

Most  of  the  stone  used  for  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
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ington  is  a  sand-etone  obtained  from  quarries  on  A^cquia 
Creek  and  the  Bappahannock.  Much  of  this  stone  is  f  eids- 
pathic,  possesses  but  little  strength,  and  disintegrates  rapidly. 
The  red  sand-stones  which  are  used  in  our  large  cities  are 
either  from  quarries  in  a  formation  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  North  Carolina,  or  from  a  separate  deposit  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  most  durable  and  hard 
portions  of  these  formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
trap  dikes.  The  fine  flagging-stone  used  in  our  cities  is 
obtained  mostly  either  from  the  Connecticut  quarries,  or 
from  others  near  the  Hudson,  in  the  Catskill  group  of 
mountains.  Many  quarries,  which  yield  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  are  worked  in  the  extensive  formations  along  the 
Appalachian  range,  which  extends  through  the  interior, 
through  Kew  York  and  Virginia,  and  the  intermediate 
States. 

17.  Argillaoeous  Stones.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  are  mostly  composed  of  clay,  in  a  more  or  less 
indurated  state,  and  presenting  a  laminated  structure.  They 
vary  greatly  in  strength,  and  are  generally  not  durable, 
decomposing  in  some  cases  very  rapidly,  from  changes  in 
the  metallic  sulphurets  and  salts  found  in  most  of  them. 
The  uses  of  this  class  of  stones  are  restricted  to  roofing  and 
flagging. 

18.  Roofing  Slate.  This  well-known  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  hard,  indurated  clay,  the  surfaces  of  the  lamina 
having  a  natural  polish.  The  best  kinds  split  into  thin, 
uniform,    light  slabs ;    are  free  from  sulphurets   of  iron ; 

fjive  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck ;  and  absorb  but 
ittle  water.  Much  of  the  roofing  slate  quarried  in  the 
United  States  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  becomes 
rotten,  or  decomposes,  after  a  few  years'  exposure.  The 
durability  of  the  oest  European  slate  is  about  one  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  obtained  from  some 
of  the  quarries  worked  in  the  United  States  is  not  apparently 
inferior  to  the  best  foreign  slate  brought  into  our  markets. 
Several  quarries  of  roomig  slate  are  worked  in  the  Now 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

19.  Gray^vaoke  Slate.  The  composition  of  tliis  stone 
is  mostly  indurated  clay.  It  has  a  more  earthy  appearance 
than  argillaceous  slate,  and  is  generally  distinctly  arepace- 
ous.  Its  colors  are  usually  dark  gray,  or  red.  It  is  quarried 
principally  for  flagging-stone. 

20.  Hornblende  Slate.    This  stone,  known  also  as  green 
Atone  slate,  properly  belong  to  the  silicious  class,     it  ron- 
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nslB  moBtly  of  hornblende  having  a  laminated  stmctnre.    It 
is  quarried  chiefly  for  flagging-Btone. 

2L  Caloareous  Stones.  Lime  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  this  class,  the  carbonates  of  which,  known  as  lime' 
stone  and  mourhle^  furnish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  build- 
ing stone,  most  of  the  ornamental  stones,  and  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  cements  and  mortars  used 
m  stone  and,  brick  work.  Limestone  effervesces  copiouslv 
with  acids ;  its  texture  is  destroyed  by  a  strong  heat,  which 
also  drives  off  its  carbonic  acid  and  water,  converting  it  into 
quick  lime.  By  absorbing  water,  quick-lime  is  converted  into 
a  hydrate^  or  what  is  known  as  slaked  lime ;  considerable 
heat  is  evolved  during  this  chemical  change,  and  the  stone 
increases  in  bulk,  and  gradually  crumbles  down  into  a  fine 
powder. 

The  limestones  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical 
properties.  Some  of  them  seem  as  durable  as  the  best  siU- 
ciouB  stones,  and  are  but  little  inferior  to  tliem  in  strength 
and  hardness ;  others  decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
weather;  and  some  kinds  are  so  soft, that  when  first  quarried, 
they  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  broken  between  the 
fingers. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonates;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  these  impurities  for  some  of  the 
most  beautifu],  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  materials  used 
for  constructions.  Those  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxides,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  furnish  the 
large  number  of  colored  and  variegated  marbles ;  while  those 
which  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  or  of  magnesia, 
yield,  on  calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  their  posses- 
sing the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  have  received  the 
various  appellations  of  hydraulio  lime,  water  lime,  Homan 
cement,  etc. 

Limestone  is  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  granvla/r 
limestone  and  compact  limestone.  Each  of  these  furnishes 
both  the  marbles  and  ordinary  building  stone.  The  varieties 
not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish  are  sometimes  called 
common  limestone. 

The  granular  limestones  are  generally  superior  to  the 
compact  for  building  purposes.  Those  which  have  the 
finest  grain  are  the  oest,.  both  for  marbles  and  ordinary 
building  stone.  The  coarse-ffrained  varieties  are  frequently 
friable,  and  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
All  the  varieties,  both  of  the  compact  and  granular,  work 
freely  under  the  chisel  and  grit-saw,  and  may  be  obtained 
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in  blocks  of  any  suitable  dimensions  for  the  heaviest  strac- 
tures. 

The  durability  of  limestone  is  very  materially  affected 
by  the  foreign  minerals  it  may  contam;  the  presence  of 
clay  injures  Sie  stone,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, it  runs  through  the  bed  in  yeiy  minute  veins :  blocks 
of  stone  having  this  imperfection  soon  separate  along  these 
veins  on  exposure  to  moisture.  The  protoxide,  the  proto-caiv 
bonate,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  are  also  very  destructive  in 
their  effects ;  frequently  causing,  by  their  chemical  changes, 
rapid  disintegration. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime,  the 
mctffnesicm  limestones,  called  dolomitea^  iHerit  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  They  are  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  superior 
building  material ;  those  being  considered  the  best  which 
are  most  crystalline,  and  are  composed  of  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Bome  of 
the  quarries  of  this  stone,  which  have  been  opened  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  have  given  a  different  result ;  the 
stone  obtained  from  them  being,  in  some  cases,  extremely 
friable. 

22.  Marbles. — The  term  marble  is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  any  limestones  which  will  receive  a  polish.  Owing 
to  the  cost  of  preparing  marble,  it  is  restricted  mostly  in  its 
uses  to  ornamental  purposes.  The  marbles  present  great 
variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance,  and  have  generally 
received  some  appropriate  name  descriptive  of  these  acci- 
dents. 

28.  Statuary  Marble  is  of  the  purest  white,  finest  ^:*ain, 
and  free  from  all  forei^  minerals.  It  receives  that  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  which  admirably  adapts  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sculptor,  for  whose  use  it  is  mostly  reserved. 

24.  Ck>nglonierate  Marble.  This  consists  of  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  which  is  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles  embedded  in  compact  limestone ;  tne  other 
termed  breccia^  consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally 
variegated,  forming  a  v^  handsome  ornamental  material. 

25.  Bird's-eye  Marble.  The  name  of  this  stone  is  de- 
scriptive of  its  appearance,  which  arises  from  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  a  peculiar  fossil  {J'ucoides  demissics)  contained  in 
the  mass,  made  in  sawing  or  splitting  it 

26.  liumaohella  Marble.  This  is  obtained  from  a  lime- 
stone having  shells  embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from 
this  circumstance. 
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27.  Verd  Antdqjae.  This  is  a  rare  and  costl j  varietj ,  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  cansed  by  veins  and  blotches  of  Bm^ 
pentine  diffused  through  the  limestone. 

28.  The  terms  vemedy  golden^  ItaUan^  Irish,  etc.,  ^ven  to 
the  marbles  found  in  our  markets  are  significant  of  ^  meir  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  localities  from  which  they  are  procured. 

29.  Limestone  is  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  quarried,  either  for  building  stone  or 
to  furnish  lime,  in  ao  many  localities,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  enumerate  all  within  any  moderate  compass. 
One.  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  this  stone  extends, 
in  an  uninterrupted  bed,  from  Canada,  through  the  States  of 
Vermont,  Mass.,  Conn.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn.,  and 
Virff.,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther  south. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  various  localities  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the  quarries  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  which  furnish  both  pure  and  variegated 
marbles ;  those  on  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  columns  of 
conglomerate  marbles  were  obtained  that  are  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington ;  several  in  New  York, 
which  furnish  white,  the  bird's-eye,  and  other  variegated 
kinds;  and  some  in  Conn.,  which,  among  other  varieties, 
furnish  a  verd  antique  of  handsome  quality. 

Limestone  is  burned,  either  for  building  or  agricultural 
purposes,  in  almost  every  locality  where  deposits  of  the 
stone  occur.  Thomastdh,  in  Maine,  has  supphed  for  some 
years  most  of  the  markets  on  the  sea-board  with  a  material 
which  is  considered  as  a  superior  article  for  ordinary  build- 
ing purposes.  One  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the  building 
resources  of  our  country  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  limestones  of  New  York.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  material,  so  indispensable  for  all  hydraulic  works 
and  heavy  structures  of  stone,  is  carried  on  extensively  at 
Eondout,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  in  Madison  Co., 
and  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  b^ng  in 
great  demand  for  all  tne  public  works  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  civil  and  military  engineers.  A  not 
less  valuable  addition  to  our  building  materials  has  been 
made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Eogers,  who,  a  few  ^ears  since,  direct 
ed  the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  dolomites,  for  theirgood 
hydraulic  properties.  From  experiments  made  by  Vicat, 
in  France,  who  first  there  observed  the  same  properties  in 
the  dolomite,  and  from  those  in  our  country,  it  ajjpears  highly 
probable  that  the  magnesian  limestones,  containing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  magnesia,  will  be  found  fully  equal  tc 
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the  argillaceouB,    from  which  hydraulic  lime  has  hitheitc 
been  solely  obtained. 

Both  of  these  limestones  belong  to  very  extensive  forma- 
tions. The  hydraulic  limestones  of  New  York  occur  in  a 
deposit  called  the  Water-lime  Group,  in  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  York  corresponding  to  formation  VI.  of  Prof.  H. 
B.  Kogers'  arrangement  of  me  rocks  of  Penn.  This  forma- 
tion is  co-extensive  with  the  Helderberg  Eange  as  it  crosses 
New  York ;  it  is  exposed  in  many  of  the  valleys  of  Penn. 
and  Vir.,  west  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  may  be  sought  for 
just  below  or  not  far  beneath  the  Oriskany  sand-stones  of 
the  New  York  Survey,  which  correspond  to  formation  VII. 
of  Rogers.     This  sand-stone  is  easily  recognized,  being  of  a 

irellowish  white  color,  granular  texture,  with  large  cavities 
eft  by  decayed  shells.  Xhe  limestone  is  usually  an  earthy 
drab-colored  rock,  sometimes  a  greenish  blue,  which  does  not 
slake  after  being  burned. 

The  hydraulic  magnesian  limestones  belong  to  the  for- 
mations II.  and  VI.  of  Rogers ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  same 
as  the  Black  River  or  Mohawk  limestone  of  the  New  York 
Survey.  It  is  the  oldest  fossilif erous  limestone  in  the  United 
States,  and  occurs  throughout  the  whole  bed,  associated  with 
the  slates  which  occupy  formation  III.  of  Rogers,  and  are 
called  the  Hudson  River  Group  in  the  New  York  Survey. 
This  extensive  bed  lies  in  the  great  Appalachian  Valley, 
known  as  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  Valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  far  as  the  ELighlands,  Cumberland  Valley,  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  same  stone  is 
found  in  the  deposits  of  some  of  the  western  valleys  of  the 
mountain  region  of  Penn.  and  Virginia. 

Thus  far  no  deposits  of  hydraulic  limestones  have  boen 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  importance  of  hydraulic  lime  to  the  security  of  struc- 
tures exposed  to  constant  moisture  renders  a  knowledge  of 
the  geological  positions  of  those  limestones  from  which  it 
can  be  obtained  an  object  of  great  interest.  From  the  results 
of  the  various  geological  surveys  made  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  limestone,  possessing  hydraulic  properties 
when  calcined,  may  be  looked  for  among  these  beds  which 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  aJudes^  or  other  argillaceous 
deposits.  The  celebrated  Roman  or  Pa/rker^a  cementy  of 
England,  which,  from  its  prcmpt  induration  in  water,  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  manufactured 
from  nodules  of  a  concretionaiy  argillaceous  h'mestone,  called 
ieptariaj  from  being  traversed  by  veins  of  sparry  carbonate 
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of  lime.  Modules  of  this  character  are  found  in  Mass.,  and 
in  some  other  States ;  and  it  is  probable  they  would  yield,  if 
suitably  calcined  and  ground,  an  article  in  nowise  inferior  to 
that  imported. 

30.  GYPSUM,  or  PLASTER  of  PARIS.  This  stone  is 
a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  exten- 
sive use  made  of  it  at  Paris,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  where 
it  iB  <]^uarried  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  bein^  of  a 
superior  quality,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  certain  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  stone  contains.  Gypsum  is  a 
ver^  soft  stone,  and  is  not  used  as  a  building  stone.  Its  chief 
utility  is  in  furnishing  a  beautiful  material  for  the  ornamental 
casts  and  mouldings  m  the  interior  of  edifices.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  Ib  prepared  by  calcining,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it, 
oaUmg  the  stone,  until  it  is  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  this  state  it  is  made  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 
into  moulds  to  form  the  cast,  in  which  it  hardens  very 
promptly.  Calcined  plaster  of  Paris  is  also  used  as  a  cement 
for  stone;  but  it  is  eminently  unfit  for  this  purpose;  for 
when  exposed,  in  any  situation,  to  moisture,  it  aosorbs  it  with 
avidity,  swells,  crac^,  and  exfoliates  rapidly. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  quarried  in  New  York,  both  for 
buiMing  and  agricultural  purposes. 

8L  DURABILITY  OF  STONE.  The  most  important 
properties  of  stone,  as  a  building  material,  are  its  durability 
unoer  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exposure  to  weather  ; 
its  capacity  to  sustain,  without  change,  high  degrees  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  its  resistance  to  the  destructive  action  of  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

The  wear  of  stone  from  ordinary  exposure  is  very  variable, 
depending,  not  only  upon  the  texture  and  constituent  elements 
of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality  and  position  it  maj  oc- 
cupy in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  prevailing  driving 
rains.  The  chemist  and  geologist  have  not,  tnus  far,  £id  down 
any  infallible  rules  to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  selection  of  a 
material  that  may  be  pronounced  durable  for  the  ordinarv 
period  allotted  to  the  works  of  man.  In  truth  the  subject  ad- 
mits of  only  general  indications  ;  for  stones  having  the  same 
texture  and  cmemical  composition,  from  causes  not  fully  as- 
certained, are  found  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of  dura* 
tion.  This  has  been  particularly  noted  in  feldspathic  rocks. 
As  a  general  rule,  those  stones  which  are  fine-grained,  absorb 
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least  water,  and  are  of  greatest  8pecificj?ravitjr,  are  also  most 
durable  under  ordinary  exposures,  l^e  weight  of  a  stone, 
however,  may  arise  from  a  large  proportion  of  iron  in  the  state 
of  a  protoxide,  a  circumstance  ^nerally  unfavorable  to  its 
durability.  Besides  the  various  (memical  combinations  of  iron, 
potash  and  clay,  when  found  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
in  the  primary  and  sedimentary  silicious  rocks,  greatly  affect 
their  durability.  The  potash  contained  in  feldspar  dissolves, 
and,  carrying  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  silica,  leaves 
nothing  but  aluminous  matter  behind.  The  clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbs  water,  becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  U 
crumble  to  pieces.  Iron  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  in  some  cases 
onlv,  discolors  the  stone  by  its  conversion  into  a  peroxide. — 
This  discoloration,  while  it  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
some  stones,  as  in  white  marble,  in  others  is  not  disagreeable 
to  the  eye,  producing  often  a  mottled  appearance,  in  buildings 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect. 

82.  Frost,  or  rather  the  alternate  actions  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  is  the  most  destructive  agent  of  Nature  with  which 
the  engmeer  has  to  contend.  Its  OTects  vary  with  the  texture 
of  stones  ;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  usually  splitting,  while  the 
more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. — 
When  stone  from  a  new  quarry  is  to  be  tried,  the  best  indication 
of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  any  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period.  Submitting 
the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct  action  of  freez- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  most  certain  test,  were  the  stone 
destroyed  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  frost ;  but 
besides  the  uncertainty  of  this  test,  it  is  known  that  some 
stones,  which,  when  first  quarried,  are  much  affected  by  frost, 
splitting  under  its  action,  become  impervious  to  it  after  they 
have  lost  the  moisture  of  the  quarry,  as  they  do  not  re-absorb 
near  so  large  an  amount  as  they  bring  from  the  quarry. 

33.  M.  Brard,  a  French  chemist,  nas  given  a  process  for 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  which  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  French  architects  and  engineere  of 
standing,  as  it  corresponds  vnth  their  experience.  M.  Brard 
directs  that  a  small  cubical  block,  about  two  inches  on  the 
edge,  shall  be  carefully  sawe4  from  the  stone  to  be  tested.  A 
com  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared,  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point.    Tiie  stone,  sus- 

E ended  from  a  string,  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  tJid 
ept  thei*e  during  thirty  minutes ;  it  is  then  caref  u  lly  with- 
drawn ;  the  liquid  i&  decanted  free  &om  sediment  into  a  flat 
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?e(Mel,  and  the  Btone  is  suspended  over  it  in  a  oool  cellar.  An 
efflorescence  of  the  .salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
stone,  when  it  must  be  again  dipped  into  tne  liquid.  This 
should  be  done  once  or  more  frequently  during  the  day,  and 
the  process  be  continued  in  this  way  for  about  a  week.  The 
earthy  sediment,  found  at  the  end  of  this  period  in  the  vessel, 
is  weighed,  and  its  quantity  will  give  an  indication  of  the  like 
effect  of  frost.  This  process,  wim  the  official  statement  of  a 
commission  of  engineers  and  architects,  by  whom  it  was  test- 
ed, is  minutely  detailed  in  vol.  38,  Anndcee  de  Chvmie  et  de 
Physiq^iej  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  submitting  new  stones  to  triaL 

34.  From  more  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Owen  it  was 
found  that  the  results  obtained  by  exposmg  the  more  porous 
stones  to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  during 
a  portion  of  a  winter  were  very  different  from  those  resulting 
from  Brard's  method,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salts  being 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical. 

85.  By  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and 
more  fnable.  The  materials  for  road  coverings  should  be 
selected  from  those  stones  which  absorb  least  water,  and  are 
also  hard  and  not  brittle.  Granite,  and  its  varieties,  lime- 
stone, and  common  sand-stone,  do  not  make  good  road  mate- 
rials of  broken  stone.  All  the  hornblende  rocks,  porphyry, 
compact  feldspar,  and  the  quartzose  rock  associated  with 
graywacke,  furnish  good,  durable  road  coverings.     The  fine- 

§  rained  granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica, 
le  line-grained  silicious  sand-stones  which  are  free  from  clay, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  form  a  durable  material  when  used  in 
blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  hornblende  slate, 
some  varieties  of  gneiss,  some  varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a 
slaty  structure,  and  graywacke  slate,  yield  excellent  materials 
for  flagHBtone. 

36.  The  influence  of  locality  on  the  durability  of  stone  is 
very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear  more  rapidly  in 
cities  than  in  the  country ;  and  the  stone  in  those  parts  of  edi- 
fices exposed  to  the  m^vailing  rains  and  winds,  soonest  exhib- 
its signs  of  decay.  The  disintegration  of  the  sti*atifled  stones 
placed  in  a  wall  is  mainly  effected  by  the  position  which  the 
strata  or  quarry  bed  receives,  with  respect  to  the  exposed  sur- 
face ;  proceeding  faster  when  the  faces  of  the  strata  are  ex- 
p.>sed,  than  in  the  contrary  position. 

'  37.    EPFECTS  OF  HRAT. — Stones  which  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat  without  fusing  are  used  for  lining  fumacei^ 
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And  are  termed  fire-stDneB.  A  good  fire^tone  should  not  only 
be  infoBible,  but  also  not  liable  to  crack  or  exfoliate  irom 
heat.  Stones  that  contain  lime,  or  ma^esia,  except  in  the 
form  of  silicates,  are  usually  imsuitable  for  fire-stones.  Some 
porous  silicious  limestones,  as  well  as  some  gypsous  silicious 
rocks,  resist  moderate  decrees  of  heat.  Stones  that  contain 
much  potash  are  very  fusible  under  high  temperatures,  run- 
ning into  a  glassy  substance.  Quartz  and  mica,  in  various 
combinations,  furnish  a  good  fire-stone ;  as,  for  example,  finely 
granular  quaHz  with  thin  layers  of  mica,  mica  slate  of  the 
same  structure,  and  some  kmds  of  gneiss  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  arenaceous  quartz.  Several  varieties  of 
sand-stone  make  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  They  are  usual- 
ly those  varieties  which  are  free  from  feldspar,  somewhat 
porous,  and  are  uncrystallized  in  the  mass.  Talcose  slate  like- 
wise furnishes  a  good  fire-stone. 

Sa    RESISTANCE  TO  ATTRITION.— Hardness  is  an 

essential  quality  in  stone  exposed  to  wear  from  the  attrition 
of  hard  bodies.  Stones  selected  for  paving,  flagging,  and 
steps  for  stairs,  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  grain  sufficiently 
coarse  not  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action 
to  which  they  are  submitted.  As  great  hardness  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  to  the  cost  of 
the  prepared  materi^,  builders  prefer  the  softer  or  Jree-^tones, 
such  as  the  limestones  and  sandstones,  for  most  building  pur* 
poses.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results,  on  this  point, 
obtained  from  experiment : 


liable  %howmg  the  remU  of  eafperimerUs  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  WalkeTy  on  ws  wea/r  of  different  aionea  m 
the  trcmiway  on  the  Com/merdaZ  Moad^  London^  from 
27th  Marchy  1830,  to  Mth  Aupust^  1831,  leing  a  period  of 
seventeen  mofUhs.     Trcmsactione  of  CiviZ  EngineerSy  vol.  1 . 


Name  of  itoiu. 

Snp.  area 
In  feet. 

OriglDal  weight. 

Loss  of 

weight  by 

wear. 

Lon  per 

8Qp«  f  OOL 

BidatiTe 
loeaoB. 

owt.    qn.       Um. 

GnerDBey    .     .     • 

4.784 

7       1      12.75 

4.50 

0.051 

1.000 

Herme  .... 

6.250 

7       8      24.25 

6.50 
7.75 

1.048 

1.102 

Bndle    .... 

6.336 

9       0      15.75 

1.223 

1.286 

Peterhead  (blue)  . 

8.484 

4       1        7.50 

6.26 

1.795 

1.887 

Heytor        .     .     . 

4.313 

6       0      15.25 

8.25 

1.915 

2.014 

Aberdeen  (red) 

6.875 

7       2      11.50 

11.50 

2.139 

2.249 

Dartmoor    .     .     . 

4.500 

6       2      25.00 

12.50 

2.778 

2.921 

Aberdeen  (bine)    . 

4.823 

6       2      16.00 

14.75 

8.058 

8.216 
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The  Commercial  Boadstoneway  conBiBts  of  two  parallel  lines 
of  rectangular  tramstones,  18  inches  wide  by  12  mches  deep, 
and  jointed  to  each  other  endwise,  for  the  wheels  to  travel  on, 
with  a  common  street  pavement  between  for  the  horses. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  the  wear  of  a  fine-grained  sandnstone  pavement,  by  M. 
CJoriolis,  during  eight  years,  upon  tlie  paved  road  from  ]raris 
to  Toulouse,  the  carria^  over  which  is  about  600  tons  daily, 
published  in  the  Annalea  des  Pants  et  Ohauaees^  for  Mardi 
and  April,  1834: 


Volume  of  water  absorbed  by  the 

Weight  of  a 

dry  Btone  after  one  day^s  Im- 

oaUotoot 

meralon,  oompved  with  that  of 
the  atone. 

wear. 

IdSlbe. 

Neglected  as  inaenable. 

0.1028  inoh. 

164" 

ii 

0.1068    " 

156" 

(( 

0.1209    " 

150  *• 

A  in  Yolnme. 

0.2126    " 

148" 

<S        " 

0.2677    " 

M.  Coriolis  remarks,  that  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  indications  of  tne  durability  of  the  fine- 
grained sand-stones  used  in  France  for  pavements.  An 
equally  good  test  of  the  relative  durability  of  stones  of  the 
same  kind,  M.  Coriolis  states,  is  the  more  or  less  clearness  of 
sound  given  out  by  striking  tibe  stone  with  a  hammer. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
James  Frost,  Cw.  Engineer^  inserted  in  the  Journal  ofih^ 
Frariklm  Institute  for  Oct.  1835,  on  the  resistance  of  various 
substances  to  abrasion.  The  substances  were  abraded  against 
a  piece  of  white  statuarv  marble,  which  was  taken  as  a  stand 
ard,  represented  by  100,  by  means  of  fine  emery  and  sand. 
The  relative  resistance  was  calculated  from  the  weight  lost  by 
each  substance  during  the  operation. 

Campa/ratwe  JResistanoe  to  Abrasion. 

Aberdeen  granite .  960 

Hard  Yorkahiie  paTiDg  Bt<me 827 

Italian  blaok  marble 260  • 

Kilkenny  black  marble 110 

Statua/ry  Ma/rbie 100 

Old  Portland  stone 79 

Roman  Cement  stone 69 

Fine-grained  Kewoaatle  grindstone 68 

Stock  brick 84 

Coarse-grained  Newcastle  grindstone 14 

Bathstone 19 

2 
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8a  CLASSIFICATION  OF  UME.— Confiideied  «b  a 
bnilding  material,  lime  is  now  usually  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes :  Cormaon  or  Air  Ume^  3ydr<mUc  limej  and  JTy- 
dravliCy  or  Water  cement, 

39.  Common,  or  air  lime,  is  so  called  because  the  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  harden  only  in  the  air. 

40.  Hydraulic  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  both  take  their 
name  from  hardening  under  water.  The  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  two  essential  points.  It  slakes  thoroughly,  like 
common  lime,  when  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  it  does 
not  harden  promptlv  under  water.  Hydraulic  cement,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  slake,  and  usually  hardens  very  soon. 

4L  Our  nomenclature,  with  regard  to  these  substances,  is 
still  quite  defective  for  scientific  arrangement.  For  the  lime- 
stones which  yield  hj^draulic  lime  when  completely  calcined, 
also  give  an  hydraulic  cement  when  deprived  of  a  portion  only 
of  their  carbonic  acid ;  and  other  limestones  yield,  on  calci- 
nation, a  result  which  can  neither  be  termed  lime  nor  hydraulic 
cement,  owing  to  its  slaking  very  imperfectly,  and  not  retain- 
ing the  hardness  which  it  quickly  takes  when  first  placed  un- 
der water. 

M.  Vicat,  whose  able  researches  into  the  properties  of  lime 
and  mortars  are  so  well  known,  has  proposed  to  apply  the  term 
cement  limestonea  {caicai/res  a  ci/ment)  to  those  stones  which, 
when  completely  calcined,  yield  hydraulic  cement,  and  which 
under  no  degree  of  calcination  will  give  hydraulic  lime.  For 
the  limestones  which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely 
calcined,  and  which,  when  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat  insuf- 
ficient to  drive  off  all  their  carbonic  acid,  yield  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, he  proposes  to  retctin  the  name  hydraulic  limestones ; 
and  to  call  the  cement  obtained  from  their  incomplete  calci- 
nation under-burnt  hydraulic  cement  {dmenta  dHnouits\  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  obtained  from  the  cement  stone,  with 
respect  to  those  limestones  which,  by  calcination,  give  a  result 
that  partakes  partly  of  the  properties  both  of  limes  and  co^ 
ments,  he  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  dividing  limes  {chmu6 
Umites.) 

Hie  terms  y^^  and  meager  are  also  applied  to  limes ;  owing 
tc  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  paste  obtained  from 
thcin  with  the  same  quantity  oi  water.    The  fat  limes  give  a 
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paste  which  is  uiictaoiis  both  to  the  sight  and  touch.  The  meager 
limes  yield  a  thin  paste.  These  names  were  of  some  impor 
tance  when  first  introduced,  as  they  served  to  distinguish  com- 
mon from  hydraulic  lime,  the  former  being  always  fat,  the 
latter  meager;  but,  later  experience  having  shown  that  all 
meager  limes  are  not  hydraulic,  the  terms  are  no  longer  of 
use,  except  to  designate  qualities  of  the  paste  of  limes. 

42.  Hydraulio  Ijimes  and  Cements.  The  limestones 
which  yield  these  substances  are  either  a/rgiUaceovSj  or  mag^ 
neszariy  or  argHlo-rndgnesian.  The  products  of  their  calcinar 
tion  vary  considerably  in  their  hydraulic  properties.  Some 
of  the  hydraulic  limes  harden,  or  set  very  slowly  under  water, 
while  others  set  rapidly.  The  hydraulic  cements  set  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  diversity  in  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous limestones  arises  from  the  variable  proportions  in 
which  the  lime  and  clay  enter  into  their  composition. 

43.  M.  Petot,  a  qivil  engineer  in  the  French  service,  in  an 
able  work  entitled  Hecherches  %v/r  la  Gh,a/uffourneriey  ^v^ 
the  following .  table,  exhibiting  these  combinations,  ana  the 
results  obtained  from  their  calcination. 


"Jmb, 

Olay. 
0 

Bemltiiig  inodnoti. 

Diatinottre  ofaanctiBn  of  tbo  products 

100 

Very  fat  lime. 

Incapable  of  hardening  in  water. 

90 

10 

Lime  a  little  hjdxanlio. 

i  Slakes   like  pnre   lime,   when 

80 

20 

do.    quite  hjdraolia 

•1     properly  caldned,  and  hard- 

70 

80 

do.                   do. 

(     ens  under  water. 

60 

40 

Plastio.  or  hjdranlic  cement. 

(Does  not  slake  under  any  oir« 

50 

60 

do. 

<     cumstanoes,  and  hardens  nn- 

40 

60 

do. 

r     der  water  with  rapidity. 

30 

70 

Galcareoxis  puzzolano  (briok). 

(  Does  not  slake  nor  harden  un- 

20 

80 

do.                     do. 

•J     der  water,  unless  mixed  with 

10 

90 

do.                    do. 

(     a  fat  or  an  hydraulic  lime. 

0 

100 

Pozzolano  of  poze  olay  do. 

Same  as  the  preceding. 

44.  The  most  celebrated  European  hydraulic  cements  are 
obtained  from  argillaceous  limestones,  which  vary  but  slightly 
m  their  constituent  elements  and  properties.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  to  determine  the  relative 
proDortioDB  of  liine  and  clay  in  these  cemento. 


90 
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Table  of  Foreign  ITychrauUo  CemenUj  showing  ^he  relativt 
j^oportiana  of  Clay  and  Lime  contained  i  4  chem. 


Ens^iah,  {eommofUif  kruwn  at  Parker*t,  or  Boman  eemm^. . .     . 
French,  (madefivm  Boulogne  peblM) 

Do.       iPouOif) 

Da  do 

Do.       (fia^e)    

Bnasian 


Clay. 

M.eo 

46.00 
67.14 
68.68 
78.88 
88.00 


The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  England  are  obtained  from 
various  localities,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  lelative  propor- 
tions of  lime  and  clay  found  in  them.  Parker's  cement,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  introduced  it,  is 
obtained  by  calcining  nodules  of  septaria.  The  composition 
of  these  nodules  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boulogne  pebhlee 
found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  stones  which 
furnish  the  English  and  French  hydraulic  cements  contain 
but  a  very  amalT  amount  of  magneafa. 

45.  A  hydraulic  cement  known  as  natural  Portland  cement 
is  manufactured  in  France,  at  Boulogne,  where  the  stone, 
which  is  very  soft,  is  found  underlying  the  strata  which  fur- 
nish the  Boulogne  pebbles. 

46.  The  best  known  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following 
analyses  of  some  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  the  most 
noted  localities^ublished  in  tlie  Geological  Report  of  the 
State  of  Neio  lork^  1839,  are  given  by  I>r.  Beck. 


Analysis  of  the  MamUus  EydrwuUo  Limestone. 

Garbonio  add. 89.80 

Lime 26.24 

Kagnesla 18.80 

Silica  and  alumina 18.50 

Oxideof  izon. 1.25 

Hoifltuxe  and  lo08 1.41 

100.00 


This  stone  belongs  to  the  same  bed  which  yields  the  hy* 
dmulic  cement  obtained  near  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada. 


I 
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Analysis  of  the  Chittena/ngo  Hyd/rwMc  Limettoney  before 

and  after  oalcmation. 


TTnbamt. 

• 

Biuixki 

Ottrbonio acid. -.•••. 

89.88 

25.00 

17.88 

11.76 

3.78 

1.50 

1.50 

Garbonio  add  and  moiBtoze.. 
Lime 

10.90 

Lime ......••.• 

89.50 

Kagneda 

Silica 

Magnesia. 

Silica 

22.27 
16.56 

AI^TniniH 

Alumizia  and  oxide  of  iron. . 

10.77 

PflToxidfl  of  imn .    . 

Molston r.t. 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  the  Syd/rauUo  Lmieatone  from  Ulster  Co.^ 
along  tKe  line  of  the  Ddc^a/re  and  Hudson  CanaZ^  hefort 
amd  after  hv/n^ing. 


Uabnmt. 

Bnralh 

Carbonic  add. 

84.20 

25.50 

12.35 

15.37 

9.13 

2.25 

1.20 

5 

Lime ...•«••.•••••.••• ■.•.«!. ..*.---■ 

87  60 

MA£^fMsia ,,.., ••.... .T.-,., ,,-.^. 

16.65 

Silica. : 

22.75 

Alnxnina •••••••• 

18.40 

Oxide  of  Iron. ....• , .•*.•• 

3.80 

Bitominona  matter,  moiature,  and  loss 

1.80 

100.00 

100.00 

The  hydraulic  cement  from  this  last  locality  has  become 
generally  well  known,  having  been  successfully  used  for  most 
of  the  military  and  civil  public  works  on  the  sea-board. 

From  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  all  the  above  lime 
stones,  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay 
contained  in  them  place  them  under  the  head  of  hydraulic 
cements,  according  to  the  classification  of  M.  Petot.  They 
do  not  slake,  and  fliey  all  set  rapidly  under  water. 

47.  The  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  properties  of  certain 
magnesian  limestones  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  due  to  M. 
Vicat,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  M.  Vicat 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that    ma^esia  alone,  without  the 

Sresence  of  some  clay,  will  yield  only  a  feeble  hydraulic 
me.  He  states,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
other,  from  proceeding  synthetically  with  common  lime  and 
magnesia ;  and  that  he  knows  of  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  which  any  of  the  dolomites,  either  of  the  primitive 
or  transition  formations,  have  yielded  a  good  hydraulic  lime. 
The  stones  from  these  formations,  he  states,  are  devoid  of 
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clay ;  being  v^ery  pure  crystalliiie  carbonates^  or  else  contain 
eilex  only  in  the  state  of  nne  sand.  From  M.  Yicat's  e^roeri 
ments  it  is  rendered  certain  that  carbonate  of  mamosia  in 
combination  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  proportion  of  40  part& 
of  the  latter  to  from  30  to  40  of  the  former,  will  produce  a 
feebly  hydraulic  lime,  which  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
hardness  after  it  has  once  set ;  but  that,  with  the  same  pro- 
portions, some  hundredths  of  clay  are  requisite  to  give 
hydraulic  energy  to  the  compound.  This  proportion  of  clay 
M.  Yicat  supposes  may  cause  the  formation  of  triple  hydro- 
siUcatea  of  lime,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  having  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  good  hydraulic  lime. 

48.  The  hydraulic  properties  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  the  United  States  were  noticed  by  Professor  "W.  B.  Rogers, 
who,  in  his  Report  of  the  Oeological  Survey  of  Virgmia^ 
1838,  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  some  of  the  stones 
from  different  localities. 


Carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. , 
8Uicia  and  inaolable  matter. 
Water 

L06B , 


Nal. 

No.  8. 

Ka& 

55.80 

58.23 

48.20 

89.  do 

41.00 

86.76 

1.50 

0.80 

1.20 

2.50 

2.80 

12.10 

0.40 

0.40 

2.73 

0.60 

1.77 

0.01 

100.00 

10000 

100.00 

No.  4 

55.03 

24.16 

2.60 

15.30 

1.20 

1.71 

100.00 


The  limestone  No.  1  of  the  above  table  is  from  Sheppards- 
town  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia ;  it  is  extensively  manu- 
factured for  hydraulic  cement.  No.  2  is  from  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  banks  of  Cedar  Creek,  Vireinia ;  it  makes  a  good 
hydraulic  cement.  No.  3  is  from  New  York,  and  is  extensively 
burnt  for  cement.  No.  4  is  from  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  said 
to  make  a  good  cement. 

49.  M.  V  icat  states,  that  a  magnesian  limestone  of  France, 
containing  the  following  constituents,  lime  40  parts,  magnesia 
21,  and  suicia  21,  yields  a  good  hydraulic  cement ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  stone  which  gives  a  good 
hydraulic  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime ; 60.60 

Carbonate  of  magnena 42.00 

SiUoia 5.00 

Alomina 2.00 

Qzid3ofixon ..     0.40 


100.00 
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lij  comparing  the  constituents  of  these  last  two  stones  with 
the  analyses  of  me  cement-stones  of  New  York,  and  the  mag- 
nesian  hydraulic  limestones  of  Prof.  Eogers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  consist,  respectively,  of  nearly  the  same  combina- 
tions of  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 

Although  not  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  preceding 
stones,  there  is  probably  none  in  which  the  alkaline  salts  do 
not  occur,  and,  m  some,  of  sufficient  amount  to  injure  mortar 
made  from  them,  by  their  efflorescence. 

50.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  TESTS  OP  HY- 
DRAUIjIC  limestones.  The  simple  external  characters 
of  a  limestone,  as  color,  texture,  fracture,  and  taste,  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  a  person  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  hydraulic  class ;  although  they  assist  conjecture,  particu- 
larly if  the  rock,  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken,  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  clay  deposits,  or  if  it  belong  to  a 
stratum  whose  general  level  and  characteristics  are .  the  same 
as  the  ar^Uo-magnesian  rocks.  These  rocks  are  generally 
some  shade  of  drab,  or  of  gray,  or  of  a  dark  grayish-blue ; 
have  a  compact  texture ;  fracture  even  or  conchoidal ;  with  a 
clayey  or  earthy  smell  and  taste.  Although  the  hydraulic 
limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  it  may  nappen  that  the 
stone  may  be  of  a  pure  white,  arising  from  the  combination 
of  lime  with  a  pure  clay. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs,  from  its  physical  properties  alone,  renders 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  even  to  direct 
experiment  to  decide  the  question. 

5L  A  prejudice  exists  amonff  lime  manufacturers  and 
builders  in  favor  of  the  dark-colored  products  of  calcined 
hydraulic  limestones,  but  without  any  foundation,  so  far  as 
experiment  goes,  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cements  are 
lignt  colored.  As  a  general  rule,  a  dark-colored  material  is 
an  unfavorable  sign,  as  showing  the  presence  of  som«  foreign 
ingredient. 

52.  In  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  lime- 
stone, more  skill  in  chemical  manipulations  is  requisite  than 
engineers  usually  possess ;  but  a  person  who  has  the  ordinary 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  readily  ascertain  the 
auantitv  of  clay  or  of  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and 
m)m  tnese  two  elements  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, upon  its  hydraulic  properties.  To  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, a  small  portion  of  the  stone  to  be  tested — about  five 
drachms — ^is  taken  and  reduced  to  a  powder ;  this  is  placed 
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in  a  capbnle,  or  an  ordinary  watch  crystal,  and  slightiv  dilated 
mnriatic  acid  is  poured  over  it  untU  it  ceases  to  effervesce. 
The  capsule  is  then  gently  heated,  and  the  liquor  evaporated, 
until  the  residue  in  the  capsule  has  acquired  the  consistence 
of  thin  paste.  This  paste  is  thrown  into  a  pint  of  pure  water 
and  well  shaken  up,  and  the  mixture  is  tnen  filtered.  The 
residue  left  on  the  filtering  paper  is  thorou^hljr  dried,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  red  heat ;  this  oein^  weighed  will  ^ve  the 
clay,  or  insoluble  matter,  contained  in  the  stone.  It  is  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the  in- 
soluble matter  thus  obtained ;  for  if  it  be  wholly  granular,  the 
stone  will  not  yield  hydraulic  lime.  Tte  granular  portion 
must  therefore  be  carefullv  separated  from  the  other  before 
the  latter  is  dried  and  wei^ned. 

53.  If  the  sample  tested  contains  magnesia,  an  indication 
of  this  will  be  given  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  acid  acts ; 
if  the  quantity  of  magnesia  be  but  little,  the  solution  will  at 
first  proceed  rapidly  and  then  become  more  sluggish.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  clear  lime-water  must  be 
added  to  the  filtered  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  this  precipitate  must  be  quickly  gauiered  on  fil- 
tering paper,  and  then  be  washed  with  pure  water.  The  resi- 
due &om  this  washing  is  the  magnesia.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  weighed,  to  ascertain  its  proportion  to  the 
clay. 

54.  Having  ascertained,  by  the  preceding  analysis,  the 
probable  hydraulic  energy  of  the  stone,  a  sample  of  it  should 
also  be  submitted  to  direct  experiment.  This  may  be  likewise 
done  on  a  small  scale.  A  sample  of  the  stone  must  be  re- 
duced to  fra^ents  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  A  crucible, 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  free  admission  of  air,  is  filled  with 
these  fragments,  and  placed  over  a  fire  sufficiently  powerful 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  stone.  The  time  for 
effecting  this  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  When 
the  heat  has  been  applied  for  three  or  four  hours,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  calcined  stone  may  be  tried  with  an  acid,  and  the 
degree  of  the  calcination  may  be  judged  of  by  the  more  or 
less  copiousness  of  the  effervescence  that  ensues.  If  no 
effervescence  takes  place,  the  operation  may  be  considered 
completed.  The  calcined  stone  should  be  tried  soon  after  it 
has  Decome  cold ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  jar 
made  as  air  tight  as  practicable  until  used. 

55.  When  the  calcined  stone  is  to  be  tried,  it  is  first  slaked 
by  placing  it  in  a  small  basket,  which  is  immersed  for  fiie  or 
six  seconds  in  pure  water.      The  stone  is  emptied  from  the 
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basket  bo  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  slaking  is  terminated.  This  process  will  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone, 
and  the  decree  of  its  calcination.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be 
completed  m  a  few  minutes;  in  others,  portions  only  of  the 
stone  will  fall  to  powder,  the  rest  crumblmg  into  lumps  which 
slake  very  sluggishly ;  while  other  varieties,  as  the  true  cement 
stones,  give  no  evidence  of  slaking.  If  the  stone  slakes  either 
completely  or  partially,  it  must  be  converted  into  a  paste  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  putty,  being  ground  up  thoroughly,  if 
necessary,  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  paste  is  made  into  a  cake, 
and  placieid  on  the  bottom  of  an  ordmarv  tumbler,  care  beinfi^ 
taken  to  make  die  diameter  of  the  cake  the  same  as  that  of 
the  tumbler.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  time  of 
immersion  noted.  If  the  lime  is  only  moderately  hydraulic, 
it  will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  will  continue 
to  harden  slowly,  more  particularly  from  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month  after  immersion ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  vear  it  will  have 
acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dissolve  slowly 
in  pure  water.  A  fair  hydraulic  lime  will  have  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  in  about  six  or  eight  days 
after  immersion,  and  will  continue  to  grow  harder  until  from 
six  to  twelve  months  after  immersion ;  it  will  then  have  ac- 
quired the  hardness  of  the  softest  calcareous  stones,  and  will 
be  no  longer  soluble  in  pure  water.  When  the  stone  is  emi- 
nently hydraulic,  it  will  have  become  hard  in  from  two  to  four 
days  after  immersion,  and  in  one  month  it  will  be  quite  hard 
and  insoluble  in  pure  water;  after  six  months,  its  hardness 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  more  absorbent  calcareous  stones ; 
and  it  will  splinter  from  a  blow,  presenting  a  slaty  fracture. 

As  the  hyoraulic  cements  do  not  slake  perceptibly,  the  burnt 
stone  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  before  it  is  made 
into  a  paste.  The  paste,  when  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
becomes  warm,  and  will  generally  set  in  a  few  minutes,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  water.  Hydraulic  cements  are  far  more 
sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water  than  the  hydrauUc  lime ;  and 
the  action  of  pure  water  upon  them  ceases,  apparently,  after 
a  few  weeks'  immersion  in  it. 

56.  Calcination  of  Ijimestone.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
lime-stones  varies  with  the  constituent  elements  of  the  stone. 
The  pure  limestones  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
without  fusing,  losing  only  their  carbonic  acid  ana  water. 
The  impure  stones  containing  silica  fuse  completely  under  a 
great  heat^  and  become  more  or  less  vitrified  when  the  tern* 
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pcratnre  much  exceeds  a  red  heat.  The  action  of  heat  on  the 
impure  limestones,  besides  driving  off  their  carbonic  acid  and 
w&ter,  modifies  the  relations  of  their  other  chemical  constitu* 
ents.  The  argillaceous  stones,  for  example,  yield  an  insoluble 
precipitate  when  acted  on  by  an  acid  before  calcination,  but 
are  perfectly  soluble  afterwsotls,  unless  the  silex  they  contain 
happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains. 

57.  The  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  theii 
fusible  nature,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  great  care ;  for, 
if  not  pushed  far  enough,  the  under-burnt  portions  will  not 
slake ;  and,  if  carried  too  far,  the  stone  Becomes  dead  or 
sluggish ;  slakes  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  al  first ;  and,  if 
used  in  this  state  for  masonry,  may  do  injury  by  the  swelling 
which  accompanies  the  after-slaking. 

58.  The  more  or  less  facility  with  which  the  impure  lime- 
stones can  be  burned  depends  upon  several  causes;  as  the 
compactness  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the  fragments  submit- 
ted to  heat,  and  the  presence  of  a  current  of  air,  or  of  aque- 
ous vapor.  The  more  compact  stones  yield  their  carbonic 
acid  less '  readily  than  those  of  an  opposite  texture.  Stones 
which,  when  broken  into  very  small  lumps,  can  be  calcined 
under  the  red  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  in  a  few  hours,  will  re- 
quire a  far  greater  degree  of  temperature,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period,  when  broken  into  iragments  of  six  or  eight 
inches  m  diameter.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  im- 
pure limestones,  which,  when  in  large  lumps,  vitrify  at  the 
surface  before  the  interior  is  thoroughly  burnt. 

59.  If  a  current  of  vapor  is  passed  over  the  stone  after  it  has 
commenced  to  give  ofiE  its  caroonic  acid,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  gas  ^vnich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  expelled 
with  great  difficulty,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  process 
of  calcination,  will  be  carried  oft  much  sooner.  The  influence 
of  an  aqueous  current  is  attributed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  purely 
to  a  mechanical  action,  by  removing  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  his  experiments  go  to  show  that  a  like  effect  is  produced 
by  an  atmospheric  current.  In  burning  the  impure  lime- 
stones, however,  an  aqueous  cmrent  produces  the  faither 
beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  vitrification  of  the  stone 
when  the  temperature  has  become  too  elevated ;  but  as  the 
vapor,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  stone,  carries  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat,  this,  together  with  the  latent  heat 
contained  in  it,  may  render  its  use  in  some  cases  far  from 
economical. 

60.  Wood,  charcoal,  peftt,  the  bituminous  and  the  aiithra* 
cite  coals  are  used  for  luel  in  lime-burning.    M.  Yicat  states, 
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that  wood  is  the  beet  fuel  for  bnming  hydra  alio  limostonefl ; 
that  charcoal  is  inferior  to  bituminous  coal ;  and  that  the  re> 
suits  from  this  last  are  very  uncertain.  When  wood  is  used, 
it  should  be  dry  and  split  up,  to  bum  quickly  and  give  a  clear 
blaze.  The  common  opimon  among  lime-bumerSy  that  the 
greener  the  fuel  the  better,  and  that  the  limestone  should  be 
watered  before  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  is  wrong ;  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  converting  the  water  in  both 
cases  into  vapor.  Coal  is  a  more  economical  fuel  than  wood, 
and  is  thercitore  generally  preferred  to  it;  but  it  require 
particular  care  in  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  for  use. 


m. 


LIMB  KILNS. 


UME  KHjNS.  Great  diversity  is  met  with  in  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  lime-kilns.  Wherever  attention  has  been  paid 
to  economy  in  fuel,  the  cylmdriccdy  ovoidaly  or  the  inverted 
conical  form  has  been  adopted.  The  two  first  being  preferred 
for  wood  and  the  last  for  coal. 

61.  The  whole  of  the  burnt  lime  is  either  drawn  from  the 
kiln  at  once,  or  else  the  burning  is  so  regulated,  that  fresh 
stone  and  fuel  are  added  as  the  calcined  portions  are  with- 
drawn. The  latter  method  is  usually  followed  when  the  fuel 
used  is  coal.  The  stone  and  coal,  oroken  into  proper  sizes 
(Fig.  1),  and  in  proportions  determined  by  experiment,  are 


Fig.  1  ropiwunti  a  ymctUml  ■eotfon  tbroogh  the  azli  and  oantn  lines  of 

the  entnmoeB  oommcmicatiiig  with  the  interior  of  a  kiln  for  baxning 

Ume  with  ooaL 
II,  eoUd  manonxy  of  the  kiln,  which  is  bnUt  up  on  the  ezterlor  like  a 

Si4iian  tower,  with  two  arched  entranoeeat  B,  B  on  opporfte  ridee. 
0,  interior  of  the  kiln,  lined  wltJi  llre-brlcik  or  etone. 
D,  aah-pit 
c,  c,  opening!  between  B,  B  and  the  intacior  thxocgh  whioh  Htm 

lime  !■  drawn. 


placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers ;  the  coal  is  ignited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  fresh  strata  are  added  at  the  top, 
as  the  burnt  mass  settles  down  and  is  paitially  withdrawn  at  tiie 
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bottom.  £ilnfl  used  in  this  way  are  CB31edj>erpetiuil  kilntf 
they  are  more  economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than 
those  in  which  the  burning  is  intermitted,  and  which  are,  on 
this  account,  termed  intermittent  kilns.  Wood  may  also  be 
used  as  fuel  in  perpetual  kilns ;  but  not  with  such  economy 
as  coal ;  it  moreover  presents  many  inconveniences,  in  sup- 
plying the  kiln  with  fresh  stone,  and  in  regulating  its  dis- 
charge. The  inverted  conical-shaped  kiln  is  generally  adopted 
for  coal,  and  the  ovoidal-shaped  tor  wood. 

62.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  filling^the  the  kiln  with  stone 
when  a  wood  fire  is  used.    A  dome  ^ig.  2)  is  formed  of  the 


Big.  >  itiproBBntB  a  ▼ertical  aecUon  through  the  axtoand 
centre  line  of  the  entrance  of  a  Ume-kiln  for  wood. 

A,  soUd  masonry  of  the  kUu. 

B,  arched  entrance. 
0,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln  and  npsHjlag  fiieL 

D,  interior  of  kUn. 

E,  dome  of  broken  stone,  shown  by  the  dotted  Una. 


largest  blocks  of  the  broken  stone,  which  either  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  or  on  the  ash-grate.  The  lower  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  the  kiln ;  and  its 
interior  is  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  fuel  which, 
cut  into  short  lengths,  is  placed  up  endwise  around  the  dome. 
The  stone  is  placed  over  and  around  the  courses  which  form 
the  dome,  the  largest  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln.  The 
management  of  the  fire  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  For  the 
first  eight  or  ten  hours  it  should  be  carefully  regulated,  in  oi-- 
der  to  bring  tie  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat.  By  applying 
a  high  heat  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase  of  it  until  the 
mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  stone  is 
apt  to  shiver,  and  choke  the  kiln,  by  stopping  the  voids  be- 
tween the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the  dome.  After  the 
stone  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply  of  fuel  should  be 
uniform  until  the  end  of  the  calcination.  The  practice  some- 
times adopted,  of  abating  the  fire  towards  the  end,  is  bad,  a* 
the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  retained  by  the  stone,  require 
a  high  degree  of  heat  for  their  expulsion.  The  indications  of 
complete  calcination  are  generally  manifested  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  stage,  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  primitive  volume ;  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  stone  which  fcrms  the  dome^  the 


interBtices  between  which  being  also  choked  up  by  fragments 
of  the  bnmt  Btoue ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  h'on  bar 
may  be  forced  down  through  the  burnt  stone  in  the  kiln. 
When  these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are  observed, 
the  kiln  should  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  to  confine 
the  heat  and  finish  the  burninjg  of  the  upper  strata. 

63.  The  form  and  relative  dimensions  or  a  kiln  for  wood  can 
be  determined  only  by  careful  experiment  If  too  great 
height  be  given  to  the  mass,  the  lower  portions  may  be  over- 
burned  before  the  upper  are  burned  enough.  The  propor- 
tions between  the  height  and  mean  horizontal  section,  will 
depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone ;  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments into  which  it  is  broken  for  burning ;  and  the  more  or 
less  facility  with  which  it  vitrifies.  In  the  memoir  of  M. 
Petot,  already  cited,  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  experiments 
made  at  Brest,  that  lars^e-sized  kilns  are  more  economical,  both 
in  the  consumption  of  ruel  and  in  the  cost  of  attendance,  than 
small  ones ;  but  that  there  is  no  notable  economy  in  fuel  when 
the  mean  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  exceeds  sixty  square 
feet 

64.  The  circular  seems  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  hori- 
zontal sections  of  a  kiln,  both  for  strength  and  economizing 
the  heat  "Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone, 
above  a  certain  point,  would  be  very  imperfectly  burned  when 
the  lower  were  enough  so,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflamed  gases,  arising  from  the  combustion,  are  cooled  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  procure,  therefore,  a 
temperature  throughout  the  heated  mass  which  shall  be  nearly 
uniform,  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  kiln  should  ^*aducdly 
decrease  from  the  point  where  the  flame  rises,  whidi  is  near 
the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  to  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
This  contraction  of  the  horizontal  section,  from  the  bottom 
upward,  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  as  the  draft  would 
be  injured,  and  the  capacity  of  the  kiln  too  much  diminished ; 
and  in  no  case  should  the  area  of  the  top  openmg  be  less  than 
about  one  fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  best  manner  of  arranging  the  sides  of  the  Kiln, 
in  the  plane  of  the  lon^tudinal  section,  is  to  connect  the  top 
opening  with  the  horizontal  section  through  the  top  of  the 
dome,  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  tangent  at  the  lower  point 
shall  be  vertical. 

65.  lime-kilns  are  constructed  either  of  brick  or  of  some 
of  the  more  refractory  stones.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  should 
be  snfliciently  thick  to  confine  the  heat,  and,  when  the  localit;^ 
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admitB  of  it  tihey  are  built  into  a  side  hill ;  otherwise,  it  may 
be  neoefisary  to  use  iron  hoops,  and  vertical  bars  of  iron,  tn 
strengthen  the  brick-work.  The  interior  of  the  kiln  should 
be  faced  either  with  good  fii*e-brick  or  with  fire-stone. 

66.  M.  Petot  prefers  kilns  an*anged  with  fire-grates,  and  an 
ash-pit  under  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  for  the  reason  that 
they  ^ve  the  means  of  better  regulating  the  heat,  and  of 
throwing  the  flame  more  in  the  axis  of  the  kiln  than  can  be 
done  inldlns  without  them.  The  action  of  the  flame  is  thus 
more  uniformly  felt  through  the  mass  of  stone  above  the  top 
of  the  dome,  while  that  of  the  radiated  heat  upon  the  stone 
around  the  dome  is  also  more  uniform. 

67.  M.  Petot  states,  that  the  height  of  the  mass  of  stone 
above  the  top  of  the  dome  should  not  be  greater  than  from 
ten  to  thirteen  feet,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  compact 
texture  of  the  stone,  and  the  more  or  less  ease  with  which  it 
vitrifies.    He  proposes  to  use  kilns  with  two  stories  (Fig.  3), 


Fig*  8  raprannti  ft  TBrtloftl  leulloo 
through  the  ftzli  ftad  oentnlineof 
the  entnuioe  of  ft  lime-kiln  with  two 
■tories  for  wood. 

A,  MOlid  zDMoniy  of  the  kOn. 

B,  dome  shown  by  the  dotted  lliie» 
0,  interior  of  lower  story. 

D,  dome  of  upper  story. 

B,  Interior  of  upper  story. 

a,  arched  entrance  to  kiJn. 

ft,  reoepta<de  for  water  to  furnish  a  oar> 

rent  of  aqueous  vapor, 
e,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln,  etc,  domA 

by  a  flro-proof  door. 

d,  Mh-pit  under  fire-grate. 

e,  upper  doorway  for  drawing  kiln,  ela. 


for  the  purpose  of  economizing  the  fuel,  by  using  the  heat 
which  passes  off  from  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  to  heat  the  stone  in  the  upper  story ;  this 
story  beiuff  arranged  with  a  side-door,  to  introduce  fuel  under 
its  dome  dc  broken  stone,  and  complete  the  calcination  when 
that  of  the  stone  in  the  lower  story  is  finished. 

M.  Petot  gives  the  following  general  directions  for  regulat- 
ing the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  kiln.  The 
greatest  horizontal  section  of  the  kim  is  placed  rather  below 
uie  top  of  broken  stone ;  the  diameter  of  this  section  being 
1.82,  tho  diameter  of  the  grate.     The  height  of  the  dome 


above  the  grate  is  from  3  to  6  feet,  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  fuel  to  be  consumed  hourly.  The  bottom  of  the  Kihi,  on 
which  the  piers  of  the  dome  rest,  is  from  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  grate ;  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  at  this  point 
being  about  2  feet  9  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  ^rate. 
The  diameter  of  the  horizontal  section  at  top  is  0.63  the  di 
ameter  of  the  greatest  horizontal  section.  The  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  kirn  diminish  from  tl^e  section  near  the  top  of  tiie 
dome  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln ;  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
receiving  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3 :  the  object  of  contracting 
the  kiln  towards  the  bottom  being  to  allow  the  stone  near  the 
bottom  to  be  thoroughly  burned  by  the  radiated  heat.  The  ^rate 
is  formed  of  cast-iron  bars  of  the  usual  form,  the  area  (S  the 
spaces  betwen  the  bars  being  one  fourth  the  total  area  of  the 
grate.  The  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  which  may  be  on  the  same 
level  as  the  exterior  ground,  is  placed  18  inches  below  the 
ffrate;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  ash-pit  is  placed  a  reservoir 
for  water,  about  18  inches  in  depth,  to  furnish  an  aaueous 
current.  The  draft  through  the  grate  is  regulated  by  a  lateral 
air  channel  to  the  ash-pit,  which  can  be  totally  or  partially 
shut  by  a  valve ;  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  this  channel 
is  one  tenth  the  total  area  of  the  grate.  A  square  opening, 
16  inches  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  wim 
the  bottom  of  kiln,  leads  to  the  dome  for  the  supply  of  the 
fuel.  This  opening  is  closed  with  a  fire-proof  and  air-tight 
door. 

In  arranging  a  kiln  with  two  stories,  M.  Petot  states,  that 
the  grates  of  the  upper  story  are  so  soon  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  that  it  is  better  to  suppress  them,  and  to  place  the  fuel 
for  completing  the  calcination  of  the  stone  ot  this  story  on 
the  top  of  the  burnt  stone  of  the  lower  story. 

68.  Lime  burning  has  become  a  special  branch  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
embarked,  so  that  the  engineer  has  now  no  other  concern  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  material  than  to  be  able  to  test  and 
select  from  the  samples  offered  him  to  suit  the  application  he 
intends  making  of  his  material. 

69.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  lime-kilns  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  lime  in  the  United  States.  These 
vary  but  little  from  each  other  in  form  and  dimensions  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  used  throughout  the  country. 

70.  The  first  class  belongs  to  the  perpetual  kims,  the 
stone  and  fuel,  which  is  usually  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal, 
being  placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  1:* .  ers,  in  proportions 
pointea  out  by  experience,  which  is  fed  in  like  manner  at  the 


top  as  the  calcined  stone  is  gradually  drawn  ont  at  the  bott(Ha 
In  some  cases  the  chamber  of  these  kilns  is  simply  an  inTut 
ed  frastom  of  a  cone  in  form. 


71.  In  others  (Fig.  4)  the  body  or  upper  portion  of  the  chamber 
is  cylindrical,  whiBt  the  lower  portion  is  art  inverted  conical 
fnifltnm,  the  two  surfaces  being  nnited  by  an  annular  one 
tangent  to  each. 

72.  The  second  class  is  the  flnme  or  furnace  Mln.  In  this 
the  stone  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  kiln  is  calcined  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  either  wood  or  coal,  placed  infnmaces 
near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  class  may  be  used 
either  as  intermittent  or  perpetual  kilns. 

73.  In  both  classes  the  stone  for  burning  is  broken  into 
lumps,  none  of  which  should  be  over  ei?ht  mches  in  size  in 
any  di^ction.  In  the  selection  of  the  lumpa  great  care  and 
experience  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  kiln  attendants,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  product  of  uniform  quality,  as  admixtures 
of  stones  varying  m  any  important  degree  in  their  constituent 
elements,  particularly  in  those  of  hydraulic  limestones,  may 
(o  vitiate  the  results  as  to  render  them  nseless  for  hydraulic 
structures. 

74.  In  others  they  are  formed  of  the  fmsta  of  two  conical 
surfaces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  a  h,  e  d,  united  at 
their  larger  bases  (Fig.  4). 

The  diameter  a  0  orthe  thimble  variesfrom  eight  to  ten  feet; 
the  diameter  at  the  bottom  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet ;  the  height  of  the  thimble  from  seven  to  ten  feet  Th« 
apper  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  kiln,  if  conical,  is  about  » 
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foot  lew  than  the  lower  ;  if  cylmdiical,  the  same  as  the  lower 
The  height  of  the  body  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  The 
draw  door  fi*om  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  The  height  of 
The  draw  pit  nine  feet 

The  body  A  of  the,  masonry  is  sometimes  rectangular  and 
sometimes  circular  in  plan,  and  about  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  secured  on  the  outside  either  by  strips  of  wood  let  into 
the  masonry,  or  by  iron  curbs.  The  lining  of  the  kiln  is  of  the 
best  fire-brick. 

The  kiln,  for  burning,  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  stone,  those  of  the  latter  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  fire  is  started  from  beneath,  with  dry  wood.  The 
drawing  of  the  kiln  is  done  two  or  three  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

75.  The  perpetual  draw  vxUer-flame  kilns,  for  both  coal  and 
wood,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Page,  of  Eochester,  New  York, 
have  mot  with  very  general  favor  in  our  large  Jime  burning 
localities. 

The  cupola  which  contains  the  bummg  lime,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  chiefiy  cylindrical,  being  terminated  at  top  and  bottom  by 
conical  frusta. 

The  cupola  space  is  six  by  eight  feet  between  the  main  walls 
A  A.  The  main  walls  from  out  to  out  are  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  kiln ;  fifteen  by  sixteen  feet  at  the  top : 
and  forty  feet  hi^h.  The  main  walls  are  strengthened  as  usual 
with  timber  curbs.  The  wooden  crib  at  top,  which  is  strong- 
ly boarded  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  raw  stone. 

This  kiln  receives  its  name  from  the  coal  being  first  placed 
in  pans  of  hot  water,  the  steam  from  which  being  decomposed 
facilitates  the  process  of  burning  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
Bteam. 

76.  Hoflffaian  Kiln«  General  Q.  A.  GiUmore,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  whom  the  profession  is 
already  so  much  indebted  for  his  researches  on  tne  limes  and 
cements  in  the  United  States,  has  given  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet, No.  19,  Profeaaional  Papers^  Corps  of  Engim'eers^  0  S 
Army,  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hoffman  Kiln, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description : — 

This  kiln  (Figs.  8,  9,  10, 11)  consists  of  an  annular  arch.  A, 
A ',  the  plan  of  which  may  be  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  as  in  Fig. 
8  The  height  of  the  arch  being  from  eiffht  to  Line  feet,  and 
span  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  middle  line  of  the  chamber 
A  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  void  space  ii 
termed  the  oumvixg  choffnher. 
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Phe  chiumey  C,  C  (Figs.  10,  It)  td&j  (..and  in  the  central 
BTsoe  B,  6',  or  exterior  to  the  kUn.  In  the  latter  caae  asmoke 
ffae  leads  to  it  nnder  the  baming  chamber.  Fourteen  radial 
flues  lead  from  the  burning  chambers  to  the  emoke  chamber, 


rtg.  B.  Tvtksl  mMoB  on  OS 

Fl«.  8. 

na.lL  aMttnotehbiinqU 

Afi,  Fig 

10. 

A,  A',  BaiBiat  dumber. 

B^B'.  BtnolMCtiwibu. 

a  0,  OhimiHT. 

D.  D<»rw.Tfc 

each  having  a  bell-Bhaped  damper,  'which  can  be  opened  oi 
closed  at  pleaenre.  There  are  fourteen  arched  doore,  D,  D, 
iihrough  the  outer  wall,  each  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide. 
The  arched  top  of  the  burning  chamber  is  pierced,  at  inter 
»al8  of  three  or  tour  feet,  with  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
litrmed  feed-holea,  through  which  f  itel  is  supplied  to  the  fires 
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They  are  in  number  about  three  hundred,  each  dosed  with 
a  bell-shaped  cover  fitting  over  a  rim  or  curb,  and  dipping 
into  sand. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  solid  stone  or  brick  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  roof. 

The  burning  chamber  is  lined  with  fire-brick  for  burning 
hydraulic  cement. 

T7.  Caloination  of  the  stone. — ^When  the  kiln  i^  in  opera- 
tion all  the  doorways  (Fig.  8)  numbered  from  1  to  14,  from 
left  to  right  are  kept  closed  with  tempora/ry  brickwork^  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  Let  the  open  ones  be  1  and  2.  The 
burnt  lime  is  drawn  from  No.  2,  and  raw  stone  taken  in 
at  No.  1  and  piled  up  in  the  burning  chamber,  leaving 
vertical  openings  imder  the  feed  holes,  and  horizontal  onei 
under  the  mass  for  the  circulation  of  air  around  the  periphery 
of  the  burning  chamber. 

When  the  kiln  is  goin^,  all  the  compartments  but  two, 
between  each  two  consecutive  doorways,  are  filled  with  stone, 
in  all  stages,  from  the  raw  to  thoroughly  calcined. 

^^  Suppose  compartments  1  and  2  empty,  and  all  the  others 
filled.  INo.  3  contains  cement  from  stone  put  in  12  days  ago ; 
No.  4  that  from  stone  put  in  11  days  ago ;  and  so  on  around 
to  compartment  14,  which  was  filled  yesterday.  Separating 
No.  14  from  No.  1  is  a  sheet  iron  partition,  as  nearly  as  pos 
sible  air-tight.  This  partition,  called  the  cuinrff^  is  movable. 
Yesterday  it  was  between  13  and  14 ;  to-morrow  it  will  be 
between  1  and  2,  and  so  on,  being  moved  on  one  compart- 
ment each  day.  All  the  dampers  are  closed  to-day  except 
No.  14 ;  yesterday  all  were  closed  except  No.  13 ;  to-morrow 
only  No.  1  will  be  open.  To-day  men  are  removing  burnt 
cement  from  compartment  No.  2,  and  others  are  setting  raw 
stone  in  compartment  No.  1.  Yesterday  they  were  setting 
stone  in  No.  14,  and  removing  cement  from  No.  1.  To- 
morrow they  will  be  removing  cement  from  No.  3,  and  filling 
No.  2  with  raw  stone ;  so  that  every  day  the  setting,  drawing, 
cut-off,  and  open  damper  advance  one  compartment.  The 
fires  are  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  from  the  burnt  cement  end 
round  to  the  raw  stone  end ;  say  in  compartments  7  and  8 
to-day,  6  and  7  yesterday,  8  and  9  to-morrow,  advancing  one 
compartment  per  day,  like  the  drawing  and  setting. 

"  The  compartment  that  was  in  fire  yesterday,  say  No.  6,  is 
•till  very  hot  to-day,  No.  6  less  hot,  No.  4  cooler,  and  so  on  to 
No.  2,  where  the  cement  is  cool  enough  to  be  handled,  and 
men  are  removing  it  from  the  kiln,  wheelbarrows,  or  trucki 
on  portable  railway  tracks,  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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**  The  compartments  not  yet  fired  are  heated  by  the  hot 
gases  passing  through  them  to  the  chinmey,  the  stone  in  the 
compartment  next  the  fire  being  at  a  full  red  heat,  whi'e 
that  farthest  ofl,  which  was  put  in  yesterday,  is  only  warm. 

"  The  draught  of  the  chimney  is  suflicient  to  ditiw  air  in  at 
the  open  doorways,  through  tne  entire  mass  of  cement  and 
raw  stone,  to  the  open  fine,  which  is  the  one  by  the  cut-off. 

"  In  passing  through  the  burnt  cement  the  air  takes  up  the 
residue  of  heat  and  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  till,  after  pas- 
sing through  the  cement  burned  yesterday,  the  hot  current 
ignites  at  oiice  the  dust  coal  as  it  falls  from  the  feed  pipes, 
and  the  gases  thus  formed  being  carried  on,  mixed  with  air. 
it  is  probable  the  stone  is  burned  considerably  in  advance  oi 
where  the  coal  is  supplied. 

"As  the  hot  gases  of  combustion  pass  on,  they  give  up  their 
heat  to  the  limestone,  till,  on  arriving  at  the  chunney,  there 
is  only  heat  enough  remaining  to  cause  a  draught  in  a  well- 
constructed  chimney  140  to  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  plain 
that  aU  the  heat  of  combustion  is  utilized,  except  such  as  may 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  as  tne  masonry  is 
very  massive,  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  very  slight. 

"  One  peculiar  feature  of  these  kilns  is,  that  although  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  other  kilns,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  burning  mass,  repairs  may  be 
easilv  made  without  letting  the  fire  ^  down. 

"  I'here  are  Hoffman  kilns  in  which  the  tires  have  not  been 
extinguished  for  five  years." 

78.  Methods  .of  reducing  the  calcined  stone  to  po'w- 
der. — ^The  calcined  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process.  By  the  first,  water 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
process  is  termed  slaking.  By  the  second  the  calcined 
stone  is  first  broken  into  small  lumps  ;  these  are  then  ground 
in  a  mill  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  ascertained  by 
the  sieves  through  which  the  around  product  must  pass. 

79.  Slaking. — This  may  be  done  in  three  ways : 

By  pouring  sufficient  water  on  the  burnt  stone  to  convert 
die  slaKcd  lime  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  termed  drovmmg 
the  bme. 

By  placing  the  burnt  stone  in  a  basket,  and  immersing  it 
for  a  few  seconds  in  water,  during  which  time  it  will  imbibe 
enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall,  by  slaking,  into  a  dry  powr 
der ;  or  by  sprinkling  the  burnt  stone  with  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  the  same  effect^ 

iJy  allowing  the  stone  to  slake  spontanoously,  fi*om   the 
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moiBture  it  imbibee  from  the  atmoephere,  which  is  termed 
ai/r-sldkmg. 

80.  Opinion  seems  to  be  settled  among  en^ineeis,  that 
drowning  is  the  worst  method  of  slaking  lime  which  is  to  be 
used  for  mortars.  When  properly  done,  however,  it  produces 
a  finer  paste  than  either  or  the  other  methods ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  paste  of  this  character,  or 
a  whitewash  is  wanted.  Some  care,  however,  is  requisite  to 
produce  this  result.  The  stone  should  be  fresh  f i-om  the  kiln, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  slake  into  lumps  or  fine  grit.  All  the 
water  used  should  be  poured  over  the  stone  at  once,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a  basin  or  vessel,  so  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding it  may  be  gradually  imbibed  as  the  slaking  proceeds. 
If  fresh  water  be  added  during  the  slaking,  it  checks  the 
process^  and  causes  a  gritty  paste  to  form. 

81.  in  slaking  by  immersion,  or  bv  sprinkling  with  water, 
the  stone  should  be  reduced  to  small-sized  fra^ents,  other- 
wise the  slaking  will  not  proceed  uniformly.  The  fat  limes 
should  be  in  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  immersion ; 
and,  when  withdrawn  from  the  water,  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  bins,  or  be  covered  with  sand,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  vapour.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the  lime  becomes 
chilled  and  separates  into  a  coarse  grit,  which  takes  some  time 
to  slake  thoroughly  when  more  water  is  added.  Sprinkling 
the  lime  is  a  more  convenient  process  than  immersion,  and  is 
equally  good.  To  efEect  the  slaking  in  this  way,  the  stone 
should  be  broken  into  fragments  of  a  suitable  size,  which  ex- 
periment win  determine,  and  be  placed  in  small  heaps,  sur- 
rounded by  suflicient  sand  to  cover  them  up  when  the  slaking 
is  nearly  completed.  The  stone  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
one  fourth  its  bulk  of  water,  poured  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot,  those  lumps  which  seem  to  slake  most  sluggishly 
receiving  the  most  water ;  when  the  process  seems  conmleted, 
the  heap  is  carefully  covered  over  with  the  sand,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

82.  Slaking  either  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  lime 
when  slaked  by  immersion,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lime : 
100  parts  of  fat  lime  will  take  up  only  18  parts  of  water ;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  meager  lime  will  imbibe  from  20  to  35 
parts.  One  volume,  in  powder,  of  the  burnt  stone  of  rich  lime 
yields  from  1.50  to  1.70  in  volume  of  powder  of  slaked  lime , 
while  one  volume  of  meager  lime,  unaer  like  circumstanceSi 
will  yield  from  1.80  to  2.18  in  volume  of  slaked  lime. 

83.  Quick  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air 
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in  a  dry  locality,  slakes  slowlj,  by  imbibing  nioistore  from 
tlie  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  disengagement  of  heat.  Opinion 
seems  to  be  divided  with  regard  to  me  effect  of  this  method 
of  slaking  on  fat  limes.  Some  assert,  that  the  mortar  made 
£i*om  them  is  better  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  process, 
and  attribute  this  resalt  to  the  re-conversion  of  a  portion  oi 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  carbonate ;  others  state  the  reverse  to 
obtain,  and  assign  the  same  cause  for  it.  With  regard  to 
hydraulic  limes,  all  agree  that  they  are  greatly  injurea  by  air- 
slaking^^ 

84.  When  the  slaking  is  imperfect  and  is  owing  as  in 
most  cases  to  the  stone  naving  been  unequally  burned,  the 
lime  should  be  reduced  to  a  PAste  in  a  mortar  mill  that  will 

grind  fine  all  the  lumps.    This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
ydraulic  limes,  which  are  also  improved  in  energy  by  this 
reduction  of  the  underbumed  lumps. 

85.  Air-slaked  fat  limes  increase  two-fifths  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  3.52  volumes  or  slaked 
lime.  The  meager  limes  increase  one-eighth  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  from  1.75  to  2.25  volumes 
of  slaked  lime. 

86.  The  dry  hydrates  of  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This 
process  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  the  slaked  lime  never  re- 
gains all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  driven  off  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  lime-stone.  When  converted  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrates  gradually  absorb  carbonic 
acid ;  this  action  first  takes  place  on  the  surface,  and  proceeds 
more  slowly  from  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  or  the  ex- 
posed mass.  The  absorption  of  gasproceeds  more  rapidly  in 
the  meager  than  in  title  lat  limes.  Tnose  hydrates  which  are 
most  thoroughly  slaked  become  hardest.  Tbe  hydrates  of  the 
i»m'e  fat  limes  become  in  time  very  hard,  while  those  of  the 
liydraulic  limes  become  only  moderately  hard.  • 

87.  The  fat  limes,  when  slaked  by  drowning,  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  in  the  state  of  paste,  ii  placed  in  a 
damp  situation  and  kept  from  contact  with  the  air.  They 
may  also  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  change,  when 
slaked  by  immersion  to  a  dry  powder,  if  placed  in  covered 
vessels.  Hydraulic  limes,  under  similar  circumstances,  will 
tiarden  if  kept  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  will  deteriorate  when 
«i.  powder,  unless  kept  in  perfectly  air-tight  vessels, 

PG.  The  hydrates  of  fat  lime,  from  air-slaking  or  immersion, 
require  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  paste  than  the  others ;  but,  when  immersed  in  water,  thev 
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mdually  imbibe  their  full  dose  of  water,  the  paste  becom- 
ing thicker,  but  remaining  unchan^d  in  volume.  Exposed 
in  this  way,  the  water  will  in  time  dissolve  out  all  the  lime  of 
the  hydrate  which  Las  not  been  reconverted  into  a  sub-carbo- 
nate, by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  before  immersion ; 
and  if  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  it  will  also  disBolve  the 
carbonated  portions. 

89.  The  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  immersed  in 
water  in  the  state  of  thin  pastes,  reject  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  paste,  and  become  hard  in  time ;  if  the  paste  be 
very  stiff,  they  imbibe  more  water,  set  quickly,  and  acquire 
^eater  hardness  in  time  than  the  soft  pastes.  The  pastes  of 
me  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  which  nave  hardened  in  the 
air,  will  retain  their  hardness  when  placed  in  water. 

90.  All  limes  seem  to  have  their  nydraulic  energy  affected 
by  the  degree  of  their  calcination ;  but  only  in  their  first 
stages  of  immersion.  This  is  observed  even  in  underbumed 
common  lime  which,  when  suitably  reduced,  is  found  to  be 
slightly  hydraulic. 

9L  The  pastes  of  the  fat  limes  shrink  very  unequally  in 
drying,  and  the  shrinka^  increases  with  the  purity  of  the 
lime ;  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  apply  them  alone  to  any 
building  purposes,  except  in  very  thin  layers.  The  pastes  of 
the  hydraulic  limes  can  be  used  only  with  advantage  under 
water,  or  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  humidity ;  and 
in  these  situations  they  are  never  used  alone,  as  they  are 
found  to  succeed  as  well,  and  to  present  more  economy,  when 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand. 

92.  Manner  of  reducing  hydraulic  cement. — As  the 
cement  stones  will  not  slake,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  some  mechanical  process,  before  they  can  be  con 
verted  into  a  hydrate.  The  methods  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose  consist  in  first  breaking  the  burnt  stone  into  small 
fragments,  either  under  iron  cylinders,  or  in  conical-shaped 
mills  suitably  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  product  is  next 
ground  between  a  pair  of  stones,  or  else  crushed  by  an  iron 
roller.  The  coarser  particles  are  separated  from  the  fine 
powder  by  the  ordinary  processes  with  sieves.  The  powder 
IS  then  carefully  packed  m  air-tight  casks,  and  kept  lor  use. 

93.  Hydraulic  cement,  like  hj'draulic  lime,  deteriorates  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  in  time  lose  all  its  hydraulic 
properties.  On  this  account  it  should  be  used  when  fresh 
from  the  kiln ;  for,  however  carefully  packed,  it  cannot  be 
well  preserved  when  transported  to  any  distance. 

94.  The  deterioration  of  hydraulic  cements,  from  exp>sure 
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n.  Jie  air,  arises,  probably,  from  a  chemical  disunion  between 
tL^  constituent  oiements  of  the  burnt  stone,  occasiDned  by 
thtf  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  injured, 
their  energy  can  be  restored  by  submitting  them  to  a  much 
slighter  degree  of  heat  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  calcine 
the  stone  suitably  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Fetot,  it  appears  that  a  red  heat,  kept  up  for 
a  short  period,  is  sufficient  to  restore  damaged  nydrauL'o 
cements. 

95.  '^  As  a  rule,  all  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low 
hent,  whether  derived  from  argillaceous  or  argillo-ma^esian 
lime-stones,  are  light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  ana  never 
attain,  when  made  into  mortar  or  b^ton,  more  than  30  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  strength  and  hardness  of  Fortland  cement 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  They  are  also  ^eatly  in- 
ferior to  good  hydraulic  lime.  This  is  true  of  all  cements 
made  at  a  low  heat,  inclading  even  those  derived  from  lime- 
stones, that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  Fortland 
cement  The  celebrated  Iloman  cement,  the  twice-kibied 
artificial  cements,  the  quick-setting  French  cement,  like  that 
of  Yassy,  and  aU  the  hydraulic  cements  manufactured  at  the 
present  day  in  the  United  States,  belong  to  this  category." 

96.  ARTIFICIAL  HTDRAUIJC  UMES  AND  CE- 
MENTS.  The  discovery  of  the  argillaceous  character  of  the 
stones  which  yield  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  connected 
with  the  fact  that  brick  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  as  well  as 
several  substances  of  volcanic  origin  having  nearly  the  same 
constituent  elements  as  ordinary  brick,  when  mixed  in  suita- 
ble proportions  with  common  lime,  will  yield  a  paste  that 
hardens  under  water,  has  led,  within  a  recent  period,  to  arti- 
ficial methods  of  producing  compounds  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  hydraulic  Imiestones. 

97.  M.  Vicat  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  method  of  form- 
ing an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  by  mixing  common  lime  and 
unburnt  clay,  in  suitable  proportions,  and  then  calcining 
them.  The  experiments  of  M.  Vicat  have  been  repeated  by 
several  eminent  engineers  with  complete  success,  and  among 
others  by  General  Fasley,  who,  in  a  recent  work  by  him, 
Obaervationa  on  LimeSy  Calcareous  CemerUs^  etc.,  has  given, 
with  minute  detail,  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  an  hydraulic  cement,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  natural  stones,  can  be  made  by  mixing 
common  lime,  either  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  or  of  a  hy 
drate,  with  clay,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  suitable  de 
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gree  of  heat.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  chalk  is  found 
abundantlvy  the  preparation  of  artificial  hydraulic  lime  han 
become  a  branch  of  manufacture. 

98.  Different  methods  have  been  pursued  in  preparing  this 
material,  the  main  object  bein^  to  secure  the  nnest  median 
ical  division  of  the  two  iDgreoients,  and  their  thorough  mix- 
ture. For  this  pm-pose  the  lime-stone,  if  soft,  like  chalk  or 
tufa,  may  be  reduced  in  a  wash-mill,  or  a  rolling-mill,  to  the 
state  of  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  clay,  by 
passing  them  through  a  pug-milL  The  mixture  is  neTi; 
moulded  into  small  blocks,  or  made  up  into  balls  between  i 
and  3  inches  diameter,  by  hand,  and  well  dried.  The  balls 
are  placed  in  a  kiln, — suitably  calcined,  and  are  finally  slaked, 
or  ground  down  fine  for  use. 

99.  If  the  lime-stone  be  hard,  it  must  be  calcined  and 
slaked  in  the  usual  manner,  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
clay.  The  process  for  mixing  the  ingredients,  their  calcina- 
tion, and  further  preparation  for  use,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding^  case. 

100.  The  artificial  hydraulic  cement  manufacturdd  in 
France,  at  Boulogne,  and  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  the 
artificial  Portlancl  cement,  is  composed  of  79.5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  powder,  and  20.5  of  clay,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  are  subjected  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  temperature. 

101.  What  is  known,  in  commerce  and  among  engineers, 
as  artificial  Portland  cement,  is  a  mixture  of  thel)lue  clay  of 
the  London  basin  and  chalk,  formed  by  ^rindin^  the  materials 
together  in  water.  The  semi-fluid  nuxture  is  run  off  into 
vats,  and,  after  settling  and  attaining  sufficient  consistency,  is 
dried  by  artificial  heat  and  then  calcined,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, to  the  verge  of  vitrification.  It  is  then  reduced  for  use 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  It  is  said  not  to  deteriorate  from  ex- 
jx)sure  to  the  air,  provided  it  be  kept  from  moisture. 

102.  Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  prepared  from  the  hard 
limestones,  is  more  expensive  than  that  made  from  the  soft ; 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  latter. 

103.  A.S  clays  are  seldom  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
AS  the  limestones  which  yield  common  or  fat  lime  may  con 
tain  some  portion  of  clay,  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients,  to  produce  either  an  hydraulic  lime  or  a  cement^ 
must  be  determined  by  experiment  in  each  case,  ^ided  by  a 
previous  analysis  of  the  two  ingredients  to  be  tried. 

If  the  lime  be  pure,  and  the  slay  be  free  from  lime,  theu 
the  combinations  m  the  proportions  given  in  the  table  of  !M. 
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Petot  will  give,  by  calcination,  like  results  with  the  same 
proportions  when  fonnd  naturally  combined. 

104.  Puzzolana,  etc.  The  practice  of  using  brick  or  tile* 
dust,  or  a  volcanic  substance  ^own  by  the  name  of  puzzo- 
lana,  mized  with  common  lime,  to  form  an  hydraulic  Ume, 
was  known  to  the  Bomans,  by  whom  mortars  composed  of  these 
materials  were  extensiyely  used  in  their  hydraiilic  constructions. 
This  practice  has  been  more  or  less  followed  by  modem  engi- 
neers, who,  until  within  a  few  years,  either  used  the  puzzolana 
of  Italy,  where  it  is  obtained  near  Mount  Yesuyius,  in  a  pul- 
verulent state,  or  a  material  termed  TraaSj  manuf  acturea  in 
Holland,  by  grinding  to  a  fine  powder  a  volcanic  stone  obtained 
near  Andemach,  on  the  Ehine. 

Experiments  by  several  eminent  chemists  have  extended 
the  list  of  natural  substances  which,  when  properly  burnt  and 
reduced  to  powder,  have  the  same  properties  as  puzzolana. 
They  mostly  belong  to  the  feldspatnic  and  schistose  rocks, 
and  are  either  fibe  sand,  or  clays  more  or  less  indurated. 

TTie  foUovmig  Table  gives  the  remits  of  amaJyses  of  Puzzo- 
Icma^  TrasSy  a  Basalt^  <md  a  SchistuSy  whicfiy  when  hv/mt 
and  powdered^  were  fovmd  to  possess  the  properties  of 
pmzoloma. 


• 

Ttmb. 

Baaalt. 

SchiBtne. 

Silica 

0.445 
0.160 
0.088 
0.047 
0.120 

0.014 
0.080 
0.106 

0.670 
0.120 
0.026 
0.010 
0.050 

0.670 
0.010 
0.144 

44.50 

16.76 

9.50 

20.00 
2.87 

2760 

4.28 

46.00 

Alumina 

26.00 

Lime 

4.00 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

14.00 

Oxide  of  nuinganem 

8.00 

PotasBa 

Soda. 

^ 

Water  and  Ion 

2.00 

1.000 

1.000 

100.00 

100.00 

105.  Whether  natural  puzzolanas  occur  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  known.  The  great  abundance  of  natural  hy- 
draulic cements  would  probably  cause  no  demand  for  them, 
nor  for  artificial  puzzolanas  for  building  purposes. 

106.  All  of  these  substances,  when  prepared  artificially, 
are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  artt^ficial puzsolanas, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  occur  naturally. 

107.  General  Treussart,  of  the  French  Corps  of  Military 
Engineers,  first  attempted  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
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properties  of  artificial  pnzzolanaa  made  from  ordinary  claj 
and  of  the  best  manner  of  preparing  them  on  a  larse  scale. 
It  appears  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  me  plas- 
tic clays  usied  for  tiles,  or  pottery,  \^hich  are  unctaous  to  the 
tonch,  the  alomina  in  them  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fifth  to  one  third  of  the  silica,  furnish  the  best  artificial  puzzo- 
lanas  when  suitably  burned.  The  clays  which  are  more  mea- 
^r,  and  harsher  to  the  touch,  yield  an  inferior  article,  but  are 
m  some  cases  preferable,  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 

108.  As  the  clays  mostly  contain  lime,  ma^esia,  some  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  and  alkaUne  salts.  General  Treussart  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  substances  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  artificial  puzzolanas  from  clays  in  which 
they  are  found.  He  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
the  muriate  of  soda  seem  to  act  beneficially ;  that  magnesia 
seems  to  be  passive,  as  well  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  except  when 
the  latter  is  found  in  a  large  proportion,  when  it  acts  nurtful- 
ly ;  and  that  the  lime  has  a  material  influence  on  the  degree 
of  heat  required  to  convert  the  clay  into  a  good  artificial  puz- 
zolana. 

109.  The  management  of  the  heat,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  material,  seems  of  the  first  consequence ;  and  General 
Treussart  recommends  that  direct  experiment  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point. 
For  this  purpose,  specimens  of  the  clay  to  be  tried  may  be 
kneaded  into  balls  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  balls  when  &ry, 
be  submitted  to  different  degrees  or  neat  in  a  kiln,  or  furnace, 
through  which  a  current  oi  air  must  pass  over  the  balls,  as 
this  last  circumstance  is  essential  to  secure  a  material  possess- 
ing the  best  hydraulic  qualities.  Some  of  the  baUs  are  with- 
di*awn  as  soon  as  their  color  indicates  that  they  are  under- 
burnt  ;  others  when  they  have  the  appearance  of  well-burnt 
brick ;  and  others  when  their  color  shows  that  they  are  over- 
burnt,  but  before  they  become  vitrified.  The  burrit  balls  are 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  this  is  mixed  with  a 
hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  pow 
der  to  one  of  lime  in  paste.  Water  is  added,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  the  different  mixtures  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pulp ; 
and  they  are  separately  placed  in  glass  vessels,  covered  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  harden.  The  com- 
pornd  which  hardens  most  promptly  will  indicate  the  most 
suitable  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied. 

110.  As  me  carbonates  of  lime,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  acf. 
as  fluxes  on  silica,  the  presence  of   any  one  of   them  will 
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modify  the  decree  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  clay  into 
a  gooa  natural  pnzzolana.  Clay,  containing  about  one  tenth 
of  lime,  should  be  brought  to  alx)ut  the  state  of  slightly-burnt 
brick  The  ochreous  clays  require  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 
convert  them  into  a  good  material,  and  should  De  burnt  until 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  well-burnt  brick.  The  more 
refractory  clays  will  bear  a  still  higher  degree^ of  heat;  but 
the  calcination  should  in  no  case  oe  carried  to  the  point  of 
incipient  vitrification. 

ILL  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  clay  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  beforehand,  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  the 
clay,  diffused  in  water,  with  enough  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve 
out  the  lime ;  and  this  last  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  experiments. 

112.  General  Treussart  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  mixture  of  artificial  puzzolana  and  fat  lime 
forms  an  hydraulic  paste  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
by  M.  Vicat's  process  for  making  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 
M.  Curtois,  a  French  civil  engineer,  in  a  memoir  on  these  ar- 
tificial compounds,  publishea  in  the  Armales  des  Ponts  et 
ChauBaiea^  1884,  and  General  Pasley,  more  recently,  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  General  Treussart.  M.  Vicat's  process  ap- 
pears best  adapted  when  chalk,  or  any  very  soft  lime-stone, 
which  can  be  readily  converted  to  a  soft  pulp,  is  used,  as 
offering  more  economy,  and  affording  an  hydraulic  lime  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  lor  most  building  purposes.  By  it  Gen- 
eral Pasley  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  artificial  hydraulic 
cement  wnich  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  natu- 
ral varieties ;  a  result  which  has  not  been  obtained  from  any 
combination  of  fat  lime  with  puzzolana,  whether  natural  or 
artificial. 

113.  All  the  puzzolanas  possess  the  important  property  of 
not  deteriorating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.  This  property 
may  render  them  very  serviceable  in  many  localities,  where 
only  common  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  can  oe  obtained. 

U4.  The  well-known  artificial  Portland  cement,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  is  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalk 
and  clay,  in  the  state  of  paste,  which  is  then  dried  and  burned 
in  kilns  or  ovens ;  the  product  of  the  calcination  being  fiinty, 
or  like  vitrified  brick.  This  degree  of  calcination  is  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  the  materisQ,  of  which  its  weight,  or  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  one  of  the  best  tests. 

Another  more  recent  method  of  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
bydranlicity  to  common  limes,  and  of  improving  that  of  hy- 
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draulie  limes,  is  to  place  tbe  calcined  stone,  after  it  has  beer, 
drawn  from  the  kiln,  in  arched  ovens  which  can  be  made  air- 
tight, in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fire,  from 
a  grate  beneath;  so  that  tne  heat  can  be  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  mass,  which  is  brought  only  to  a  slight  glow, 
as  seen  bj  the  eye.  When  in  this  condition,  iron  pots  contain- 
ing sulphur  are  placed  underneath,  and  the  sulphur,  converted 
into  vapour,  allowed  to  permeate  the  mass  of  lime ;  the  escape 
of  the  vapour  from  the  oven  having  been  previously  provided 
against.  After  the  sulphur  has  been  consumed  tne  mass  is 
flowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  ground  fine  like  other  cements. 
This  product  is  known  in  commerce  as  Scotfs  cement^  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  an  ofiScer  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers. 
See  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engmeers 
VoL  X*    New  Series. 


IV. 

HOBTAB. 

IJfi.  Mortao"  is  any  mixture  of  lime  in  paste  with  sand.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes ;  Hyd/ravlic  mor- 
tar^ which  is  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  Common  mortar^. 
made  of  common  lime. 

lie.  The  term  Grout  is  applied  to  any  mortar  in  a  thin  or 
fluid  state ;  and  the  terms  Concrete  and  Beton^  to  mortars  in- 
corporated with  gravel  and  small  fragments  of  stone  or  brick. 

117.  Mortar  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  building.  It 
serves  as  a  cement  to  unite  blocks  oi  stone,  or  brick.  In  con- 
crete and  beton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  conalom^ 
erate  stones^  it  forms  the  matrix  bv  which  the  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  held  together ;  and  it  is  the  principal  mate- 
rial with  which  the  exterior  surfaces  of  walls  and  the  interior 
of  edifices  are  coated. 

118.  The  quality  of  mortars,  whether  used  for  structures 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  for  those  immersed  ^'n  water,  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  ;  their  propoi*- 
tions ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  has  been  converted  in- 
to a  paste  to  receive  the  sand ;  and  the  mode  employed  to 
mix  the  ingredients     Upon  all  of  these  points  ex])eriment 
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18  the  only  uaemng  guide  for  the  engineer ;  for  the 
great  diversity  in  the  constitaent  elements  of  limestonee,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ingredients  of  mortars,  must  necessarily 
alone  give  rise  to  diversities  in  results  ;  and  when,  to  these 
causes  of  variation,  are  superadded  those  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent processes  pursued  in  the  manipulations  of  slaking  the 
lime  and  mixing  the  ingredients,  no  surprise  should  be  felt  at 
the  seemingly  opposite  conclusions  at  which  writers,  who  have 
pursued  the  subiect  experimentally,  have  arrived,  From  the 
Ireat  mase  of  fiita,  hoWer,  presented  on  this  subject  within 
a  few  years,  some  ^neral  rules  may  be  laid  down,  which  the 
en^neer  may  safely  follow,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
m&ing  direct  experiments. 

119.  As  to  the  action  of  salt  water  on  artificial  hydraulic 
limes  made  by  mixing  common  lime  with  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial puzzolana,  opinion  among  European  enmneers  seems  di- 
vide<£  Some  state  that  they  withstand  well  Sie  action  of  salt 
water ;  others  that  they  resist  this  action  only  after  the  ex< 
posed  surface  becomes  coated  with  barnacles,  oysters,  eta 

120.  The  view  now  generally  taken  of  mortar  is,  that  bein^ 
an  artificial  sandstone,  the  nearer  its  constituents  approa^ 
those  of  the  natural  sandstones,  the  better  will  be  the  result 
obtained ;  and  that  therefore  the  best  proportions  for  its  in- 
gredients are  those  in  which  each  grain  or  sand  is  enveloped 
with  just  sufficient  lime,  in  a  barely  moist  state,  to  cause  the 
whole  mass  to  cohere  and  set  quickly.  Too  much  lime  causes 
shrinkage  and  cracks ;  and  when  too  much  water  is  added 
the  mass  in  drying  is  found  to  be  porous. 

12L  Sand.  This  material,  which  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar,  is  the  granular  product  arising  from  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks,  it  may,  therefore,  like  me  rocks  from 
whiSi  it  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties 
— the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous. 

Sand  is  also  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained, 
as^^  aand^  which  \a  procured  from  excavations  in  alluvial,  or 
other  deposits  of  disintegrated  rock ;  ri/oer  sandj  and  sea  scmdy 
which  are  taken  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  rivers. 

Builders  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  coarse  scmd  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  ^th  and  -j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sandy  when  the  grain  is  between  ^th  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  sand  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

122.  The  silicious  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks, 
are  tlie  most  abundant  and  are  usually  preferred  by  buildefaL 
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The  calcareous  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  mors 
rare,  bnt  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  the 
argillaceous  sands  possess  the  properties  of  the  less  energetic 
pnzzoknas,  and  are  therefore  very  valnable,  as  forming  with 
common  lime  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 

123.  The  property  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess, 
of  forming  with  common,  or  slightly  hydraulic  lime  a  com- 
pound which  will  harden  under  water,  has  been  long  known 
m  France,  where  these  sands  are  termed  wrene%,  l%e  sands 
of  this  nature  are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  vaUeys. 
These  hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  calcareous  rocks,  or  ar^- 
laceous  tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  as 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state. 
The  argues  are  not  as  energetic  as  either  natural  or  artificial 
puzzolanas ;  stiU  they  form,  with  common  lime,  an  exceUent 
mortar  for  masonry  exposed  either  to  the  open  air,  or  to 
humid  localities,  as  the  foundations  of  edifices. 

124.  Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than 
river  or  sea  sand  ;  and,  on  this  account,  is  generally  prefer- 
red by  builders  for  mortars  used  for  brick,  or  stone-work. 
Whether  it  forms  a  stron^r  mortar  than  the  other  two  is  not 
positively  settled,  althou^  some  experiments  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does. 

125.  Itiver  and  sea  sand  are  by  some  preferred  for  plaster- 
ing, because  they  are  whiter,  and  have  a  finer  and  more  uni- 
form grain  than  pit  sand ;  but  as  the  sands  from  the  shores  of 
tidal  waters  contain  salts,  they  should  not  be  used,  owing  to 
their  hygrometric  properties,  before  the  salts  are  dissolved  out 
in  fresh  water  by  careful  washing. 

126.  Pit  sand  is  'seldom  obtained  free  from  a  mixture  of 
dirt,  or  clay  ;  and  these,  when  found  in  any  notable  quantity 
in  it,  give  a  weak  and  bad  mortar.  Earthy  sands  should, 
therefore,  be  cleansed  from  dirt  before  using  them  for  mor- 
tar ;  this  may  be  effected  by  washing  the  sand  in  shallow  vats, 
and  allowing  the  turbid  water,  in  which  the  clay,  dust  and 
other  like  impurities  are  held  in  suspension,  to  run  off. 

127.  Sand,  when  pure  or  well  cleansed,  may  be  known  by 
not  soiling  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  them. 

128.  Hydraulio  mortal.  This  material  may  be  made 
from  the  natural  hydraulic  limes  ;  from  those  which  are  pre- 
pared by  M.  Yicat's  process  ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  common 
or  feebly  hy  irauliclime  with  a  natural  or  artificial  puzzolauSi 
All  writers,  however,  agree  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  natura! 
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than  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  when  the  fonrer  can  be 
readily  procnred. 

129.  When  the  lime  nsed  is  stronffly  hydraxdic,  M.  Vicat  is 
of  opinion  that  sand  alone  should  oe  nsed  with  it,  to  form 
a  good  hydraulic  mortar.  General  Treussart  has  drawn  the 
conclusion,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  mortar  of  all  hy- 
draulic limes  is  improved  by  an  addition  of  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial puzzolana.  The  quantity  of  sand  used  may  vary  firom 
1^  to  2  parts  of  the  L'me  in  bulk,  when  reduced  to  a  thick 
prp. 

180.  The  practice  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  the  construction  of  heavy  masonry,  has  been  to  aim  from 
2.5  to  3.5,  in  bulk,  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  of  a  thick 

Easte  in  the  composition  of  their  hydraulic  moitars  ;  and  it 
as  been  found  that  an  equal  bulk  of  common  lime  in  paste 
can  be  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  paste  without  occasion^ 
ing  any  material  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
mortar. 

131.  For  hydraulic  mortars,  made  of  common,  feeble,  or  or- 
dinary hydraulic  limes,  and  artificial  puzzolana,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  the  puzzolana  should  be  the  weaker  as  the  lime  is 
more  stronriy  hydrauHc ;  using,  for  example,  a  very  ener- 
getic  puzzolana  with  a  fat  or  a  feebly  hydraulic  lime.  The 
proportion  of  sand  which  can  be  incorporated  with  these  in- 

fredients,  to  form  an  hydraulic  mortar,  is  stated  by  General 
reussart  to  be  one  volume  to  one  of  puzzolana,  and  one  of 
lime  in  paste. 

132.  In  proportioning  the  inffrpdients,  the  object  to  which 
the  mortar  is  to  be  applied  shomd  be  re^Mxled.  When  it  is 
to  serve  to  unite  stone,  or  brick  work,  it  is  better  that  the  hy- 
draulic lime  should  be  rather  in  excess :  when  it  is  used  as  a 
matrix  for  beton,  no  more  lime  should  be  used  than  is  strictly 
required.  No  harm  will  arise  from  an  excess  of  good  hydrau- 
lic lime,  in  any  case ;  but  an  excess  of  common  lime  is  mjuri- 
ous  to  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

133.  Common  and  ordinary  hydraulic  limes,  when  made 
into  mortar  with  arines^  give  a  good  material  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  The  proportions  in  which  these  have  been  found 
to  succeed  well,  are  one  of  lime  to  three  of  a/renes, 

134.  Hydraulic  cement,  from  the  promptitude  with  wliich 
it  hardens,  both  in  the  air  and  under  water,  is  an  invalu- 
able material  where  this  property  is  essential.  Any  dose  of 
sand  injures  its  properties  as  a  cement.  But  hydraulic  ce^ 
ment  may  be  added  with  decided  advantage  to  a  mortar  of 
common,  or  of  feebly  hydraulic  lime  and  sand.     It  is  in  this 
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way  that  it  is  generally  used  in  our  public  works.  The  P*rench 
en^neers  give  the  preference  to  a  good  hydraulic  mortar  over 
hyoraulic  cement,  both  for  uniting  stone,  or  brick  work,  and 
for  plastering.  They  find,  from  their  practice,  that  when 
used  as  a  stucco,  it  does  not  withstand  well  the  effects  of 
weather ;  that  it  swells  and  cracks  in  time ;  and,  when  laid  on 
in  successiTc  coats,  that  they  become  detached  from  each 
other. 

General  Fasley,  who  has  {>aid  great  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  natural  and  artificial  hydraulic  cements,  does  not 
agree  with  the  French  engineers  in  his  conclusions.  He  states 
that,  when  skilfully  applied,  hydraulic  cement  is  superior  to 
any  hydraulic  mortar  ^r  masonry,  but  that  it  must  be  used 
only  m  thin  joints,  and  when  applied  as  a  stucco,  that  it 
should  be  laid  on  in  but  one  coat ;  or,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  two, 
the  second  must  be  added  long  before  the  first  has  set,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  two  make  but  one  coat.  By  attending  to  these 
precautions,  General  Pasley  states  that  a  stucco  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand  will  withstand  perfectly  the  effects  of  frost. 

136.  Mortars  exposed  to  -weather. — The  French  engi- 
neers, who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortars, 
coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  mortar  cannot  be  made  of  fat 
lime  and  any  inert  sands,  like  those  of  the  silicious,  or  calca- 
reous kinds,  which  will  withstand  the  ordinary  exposure  of 
weather ;  and  that^  to  obtain  a  sood  mortar  for  this  purpose, 
either  the  hydraulic  limes  mixed  with  sand  must  be  employed, 
or  else  common  lime  mixed  either  with  a^r^neSj  or  with  a  puz- 
zolana  and  sand. 

136.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hy- 
draulic lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  but 
the  hardness  of  the  mortar  will  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
grain,  particularly  when  hydraulic  lime  is  used.  Fine  sand 
}delds  me  best  mortar  with  good  hydraulic  lime ;  mixed  sand 
with  the  feebly  hydraulic  umes;  and  coarse  sand  with  fat 
lime. 

137.  For  mortar  to  be  used  for  filling  the  exterior  of  the 
joints,  or  as  it  is  termed,  for  pointing,  the  amount  of  lime  paste 
in  bulk  should  be  but  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  void 
spaces  of  grains  of  sand.  Theoulk  of  sand  for  this  purpose 
tihould  be  from  2.5  to  2.75  that  of  the  lime  paste. 

138.  The  proportion  which  the  lime  should  l)ear  to  the 
Band  seems  to  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  lime  is  slaked.  M.  Vicat  states,  that  the  strength 
of  mortar  made  of  a  stiff  paste  of  fat  lime,  slaked  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  increases  from  0.50  to  2.40  to  one  of  the  paste  in 
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Tolume;  and  that,  when  the  lime  Is  slaked  by  immersion,  on« 
Tolume  of  the  like  paste  will  give  a  mortar  that  increases  in 
■trength  from  0.60  to  2.20  parts  of  sand. 

For  one  volume  of  a  paste  of  hydraulic  lime,  slaked  ir  the 
ordinary  way,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases  from  0  to 
1.80  parts  of  sand ;  and,  when  slaked  by  immersion,  the  mor- 
tar of  a  like  paste  increases  in  strength  from  0  to  1.70  parts 
of  sand.  In  every  case,  when  the  dose  of  sand  was  increased 
beyond  these  proportions,  the  strength  of  the  resulting  mortar 
was  found  to  decrease. 

189.  ManlpulationB  of  mortar. — The  quality  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water,  is  more  affected 
b}r  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  the  ingredients 
mixed,  than  that  of  mortar  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  although  in  both  cases  the  increase  of  strength,  by 
the  best  manipumtions,  is  sufficient  to  mi^e  a  study  ox  them 
a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

140.  The  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
slaking,  by  sprinkling,  or  by  immersion,  in  the  case  of  good 
hydraulic  limes,  are  nearly  the  same.  Spontaneous,  or  air- 
slaking,  gives  invariably  the  worst  results.  For  common  and 
slightly  hydraulic  lime,  M.  Yicat  states  that  air-slaking  yielda 
the  best  results,  and  ordinary  slaking  the  worst. 

14L  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor,  or  by  machinery :  the  latter  method  gives  results 
superior  to  the  former.  The  machines  commonly  used  for  mix- 
ing mortar  are  either  the  ordinary  pug-mill  (Fig.  12J  employed 
by  brickmakers  for  tempering  clay,  or  a  grinding-mill  (Fig.  13). 
The  grinding-mill  is  the  best  machine,  because  it  not  only  re- 
duces the  lumps,  which  are  found  in  the  most  carefully  burnt 
stone,  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but  it  brings  the 
lime  to  the  state  of  a  uniform  stid  paste,  which  it  should  re- 
ceive before  the  sand  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  tne  addition  of  cement,  or  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  to  the  lime  paste,  the  former  in  powder, 
and  the  latter  in  solution,  being  uniformly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  mar 
terials  by  the  action  of  me  mill.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  add  too  much  water,  particularly  when  the  mortar  is  to  be 
immersed  in  water.  The  mortar-mill,  on  this  account,  should 
be  sheltered  from  rain;  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
it  is  supplied  may  vary  with  the  state  oi  the  weather.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  gained  by  carrying  the  process  of  mixing  be- 
yond obtaining  a  imif orm  mass  ot  the  consistence  of  plastic 
clay.     Mortars  of  hydraulic  lime  are  injured  by  long  expo^ 
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sore  to  the  air,  and  frequent  tominss  and  mixings  with  fl 
•hoyel  or  epade;    tboae  ot  common  lime,  nndei  like  cironm- 


in  p 
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71|C.  1%  luyiQOflotB  A  mrtioBl  sooUob  tbtoo^ 
the  azia  of  a  pn^mlll,  for  xnizliur  or  tam- 
pering moitKr.— Thii  mill  ooiuuta  of  a 
hooped  Tenel,  of  the  form  of  a  conkal 
fmrtom,  whioh  reoeivee  the  ingrediaata* 
and  a  yerUcal  shaft,  to  which  anna  witli 
teeth.  leBembllng  an  ordinary  lake,  are 
attactied,  for  the  pnipoee  of  mixing  dia 
ingredientB. 

A,  ▲,  nection  of  rides  of  the  yeoBeL 

B,  Tertical  shaft  to  which  the  aims  0  are  afr 
fixed. 

D,  horixontsl  bar  for  glTlng  a  oiroakr  ud. 

tion  to  the  shaft  B. 
S,  sDls  ol  timber  sopportiag  the  mm. 
B,  wTonght-lzon  sapport  Uiroogh  whJflih  flu 

npper  part  of  the  shaft 


fltanoes  seem  to  be  improved.    Mortar  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  will  become  sensibly  firmer;  if  not 


Fig.  13  represents  a  part  of  a  mill  for  emshing  the  Ume 
and  tempering  the  mortar. 

A,  heavy  wheel  of  timber,  or  cast  Iron. 

B,  horizontal  bar  passing  throngh  the  wheel,  which  at 
one  extremity  Is  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  and  is  ar* 
ranged  at  the  other  (0)  with  the  proper  gearing  for 
ahorse. 

D,  a  dronlar  troogh,  with  a  trapenridal  oross  Hotiaii 
which  reoelYes  the  ingredients  to  be  mixed.  The 
trough  may  be  from  20  to  80  feet  in  diameter ;  abont 
18  inches  wide  at  top,  and  12  inches  deep ;  and  be 
bnllt  of  hard  brick,  stcme,  or  timber  laid  on  a  flzm 
foondadon. 
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allowed  to  stand  too  long,  it  may  be  again  reduced  to  its 
clayey  consistence,  by  simply  pounding  it  with  a  beetle,  with- 
out any  fresh  addition  of  water. 

Port  Warren  Mortar  Mill.— This  mill  (Fi^.  14)which 
was  used  by  Col.  Thayer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  consists  of  a  circular  trough,  built  of  brick, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  measured  between  the 
centre  line  of  the  trough,  the  cross  section  of  which  (A)  was 
thirty-three  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  tliirteen  inches  at  the 


bottom,  and  twenty-four  inchea  deep.  The  brick  aide-walli 
(A')  twelve  inches  thick  at  top,  and  boilt  vertically  on  the  in- 
terior and  outside,  rested  on  an  annular  trench  uE  concrete^ 
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B,  Oentrat  bilok  o^llsder- 

D,  Wbsel'ot'mlU. 

B,  Shaft  wDrknl  lif  huns  pomr. 

V,  Wooden  trough  tor  oooTsyiDg  Um*  puta  to  0. 


one  foot  thick,  which  was  laid  on  an  annular  bed  of  broken 
stone,  two  feet  thick,  for  drainage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  enclosed  by  the  trongh,  a  verti- 
cal poet,  snrroanded  with  broken  stone,  encased  by  a  brick 
cylinder  (B)  has  a  gndgeon  at  top,  around  which  the  horizon- 
tal shaft  (E)  turns,  that  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  (D)  for 
mixing  the  mortar. 

The  wheel  (D)  is  made  of  wood  on  the  sides  and  peripheir, 
and  has  an  iron  tire  twelve  inches  broad  and  half  an  im^ 
thick;  the  interior  being  filled  with  sand  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  to  grind  any  lumps  in  the  lime  to  a  paate.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  is  eight  feet,  and  thickness  eight  inches. 

The  radins  of  the  horse  track  for  working  the  wheel  is 
twenty  feet. 

The  annnJar  space  between  the  trongh  and  the  brick  cylin- 
der in  the  centre  is  fioored  with  etmcrete,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
broken  Btone. 

Lieut  W.  H.  Wright,  in  his  TreoHae  on  Morta/rs,  thus  de- 
scribes the  use  made  of  this  annular  ring :  "The  space  b^ 
tween  the  cylinder  and  trough  is  used  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
slaked  lime.  It  is  conveniently  divided  by  means  of  movable 
ndial  partitions  into  sixteen  equal  parts,"  each  containing  the 
lizteenth  part  of  a  cask  of  lime  in  paste. 
.  A  wooden  trough  (F)  leads  from  the  reservoir  where  the 
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lime  is  dalcAd  and  converted  into  a  creamy  consistence,  (o  tlic 
annnlar  ring  (C),  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  poa- 
Bible  before  being  thrown,  with  the  requisite  qoautitj  of 
Band,  into  the  mill. 

The  malaxator. — Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  a  mill 
deeigned  by  JLL  Coignet,  recently  introduced  in  France,  and 
employed  m  mixing  b6ton  aggfom^r^  for  the  works  in  and 
abont  Fans.  It  is  called  a  muazator,  and  consists  of  twin 
screws,  having  their  helices  interlo'-.ked,  and  turning  and  ex- 
erting their  force  in  the  same  direction.  This  tn^iTw  nwy 
be  desoibed  as  follows : 


A  is  the  frame  of  the  machine,  having  at  the  npper  raid  the 
eroes-piecee  B,  npon  which  are  mounted  the  geanngs,  and  at 
the  lower  part  the  cross-piece  cc',  upon  which  are  fixed  the 
rests  or  steps  for  the  lower  part  of  the  helices  to  ran  in. 

D  are  the  cores  of  the  helices,  upon  which  are  fastened 
either  continuous  or  interrupted  blades  S  8  S,  forming  the 
thread  of  the  helix.  Continuous  blades  are  more  generally 
niiecL 

K  are  wagon-wheels,  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  enable  the 
tnaehiBe  to  be  transported  thereon,  and  which,  when  the  m^ 
ehlne  is  in  use,  serve  to  maintain  tiie  malaxator  at  its  proper 
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inclination  (about  twenty-five  degrees).    The  brace  J*  is  used 
to  steady  the  malaxator. 

MIS  m  N',  gearings  of  any  kind  for  giving  motion  to  the 
helices,  either  by  steam,  horse-power,  or  nan<tpower ;  q^  ooni 
cal  sleeves  or  stoppers,  adjostaDle  upon  the  shafts  D,  tor  re- 
gulating the  exodus  of  tne  artificial  stone  paste,  and  by  re- 
tarding the  same,  increasing  the  pressure  and  malaxation  of 
the  paste  in  the  part  Q'  of  the  machine. 

Q,  body  of  the  malaxator,  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  helices. 

P,  receiving  chamber,  where  the  materials  enter  the  mal- 
axator. 

T,  sand  hopper,  with  its  adjustable  register  oi  gate  ^,  and, 
when  requireo,  a  sifting  apparatus ;  /,  suding  gate,  to  allow 
of  the  drainage  of  the  machine. 

S'  S',  feeding  screws,  working  in  the  lower  part  of  the  two 
hoppers  K^  K',  the  one  for  lime,  the  other  for  sand,  or  any 
other  material  or  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the  artificial 
stone  paste,  and  feeding  the  same  to  the  chamber  P; 
r  t'  r"  t"\  pulleys,  for  chains  or  belts  g^  for  transmitting  the 
movement  to  the  feeding  screws  S'  S' ;  ^  ^',  spur-wheel 
and  pinion  (changeable  for  others  of  different  relative  speed), 
for  regulating  the  exact  amount  of  the  two  substances  in  the 
hoppers  K'  K',  to  be  delivered,  in  so  many  turns  of  the 
helices,  into  the  receiving  chamber  P. 

Z  is  a  pipe  for  supplying  the  water,  for  which  there  is  an 
overfiow  at  W.  The  sand  oeing  drowned  or  fuUy  saturated 
in  a  given  proportion,  by  varying  the  overflow  W,  gives  the 
proper  amount  of  water  for  each  turn  of  the  helices. 

H  are  movable  wooden  shafts,  which  are  placed  in  proper 
straps  in  the  machine,  and  serve  to  hitch  or  harness  o  horse  to 
the  same  when  it  has  to  be  taken  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  it  a  perfect  wagon. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  malaxator  are  the  following: 

First.  The  apparatus,  having  the  receiving  chamber  P  upon 
the  ground,  is  led  easily,  with  little  labor ;  and  the  part  Q', 
or  delivery,  being  elevated,  allows  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket 
being  placed  under  to  receive  the  artificial  stone  paste.  This 
inclination  also  causes  a  more  powerful  malaxation,  by  retard- 
ing the  process  of  the  matter,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity. 

Second.  The  gearings  are  out  of  the  way,  away  from  sand, 
water,  dust,  etc. 

Third.  The  helices  having  their  blades  interlaid,  their 
action  upon  the  materials  is  of  quite  a  differer  t  character  than 
when  saiii' helices  are  not  thus  conjugated. 
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Fourth.  The  sand  is  mnged  by  a  regiBter.  The  lime  aad 
the  hydraulic  cement,  me  coloring  matter,  texture  giver,  or 
any  other  material  used,  may  be  also  fed  automicallj,  and  the 
machine  once  set  by  the  inspector,  the  product  is  myariably 
the  same,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  a  hand  whose  trustwor- 
thiness is  required  to  obtain  good  results.  The  continuous  in- 
troduction by  (^mall  and  regular  quantities  of  the  different 


P%*  16  npTBflontB  A  TotioAl  Beotion  of  tho 

miziiig  pyllnder  for  beton  ooignet. 
Oi  ride  of  oyUndor. 
1^,  OMt  lion  baae. 
e,  Tvtioftl  abaft. 
df  d,  omred  uma. 
0t  Sf  hH1<wi4ftl  bUidoi. 
ft  ft  pyololdal  arma. 
g^  horlaontal  opening  at  ttia  baae. 


I: 


A,  Tertloal  guides  for  movable  band. 

B,  abort  stationary  anna. 
G,  6j  movable  band. 

H,  H,  handles  for  Uftlng  band. 

I,  anpply  trough. 

li,  Boraper. 

K,  rsvolying  boriaontal  plats. 

P,  immorable  bottom  iriate. 


substances,  and  the  constant  amount  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  sand,  place  the  materials  in  the  best  circumstances  for 
producing,  by  proper  action  of  the  helices,  an  excellent  resnlti 
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difficult  to  obtain  if  the  component  ingredients  had  been 
thrown  in  by  shovel  or  basketfnls  at  a  time.  (See  I^rofe^* 
iianal  Papers^  Corps  of  Engmeera^  No.  19). 

Another  form  oi  mill,  which  is  shown  in  Fi^.  16,  has  been 
made  nse  of  in  France  for  mixing  certain  kin£  of  beton.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  a  resting  on  a  cylindrical  base 
of  cast  iron  h.  A  vertical  shaft  c  passes  through  the  cylinder, 
having  attached  to  it  curved  arms  d^  wldch,  by  revolving 
horizontally,  serve  to  mix  the  sand  and  lime.  The  distributor 
Q  revolves  norizontally,  receives  the  sand  and  lime  which  come 
from  the  conducting  trough  I,  and  distributes  them  equally 
around  for  mixing.  Short  stationary  arms  E  E  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  form,  with  the  movable  arms, 
breaks  for  dashing  and  mixing  the  sand  and  lime.  Three 
helicoidal  blades  e  e^  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
force  the  mixture  downwards  and  outwards.  Cycloidal  arms 
ffy  revolving  horizontally  near  the  floor  of  the  cylinder,  expel 
the  mixture  at  the  side  opening  around  the  bottom.  A  mova- 
ble band  of  iron  G  G-,  by  being  moved  up  or  down,  enlarges 
or  diminishes  the  opening  around  the  bottom,  h  A,  vertical 
guiding  shafts  for  movable  band.  H  H,  handles  by  which 
the  band  G  G  is  moved.  A  plate  N  is  attached  to  c  and  re- 
volves horizontally,  receiving  the  mixture  from  the  cylinder. 
A  curved  plate  of  iron  L,  fixed  to  immovable  bottoin-plate  P, 
scrapes  mixture  from  N  as  it  revolves. 

148.  Setting  and  durability  of  mortars.  Mortar  of 
conmion  lime,  without  any  addition  of  puzzolana,  will  not  set  in 
humid  situations,  like  the  foundations  of  edifices,  until  after  a 
very  long  lapse  of  time.  They  set  very  soon  when  exposed 
to  tne  air,  or  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If,  after 
having  become  hard  in  the  open  air,  they  are  placed  under 
water,  they  in  time  lose  their  cohesion  and  fall  to  pieces. 

144.  Common  mortars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden, 
resist  the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made 
rather  poor^  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  sand  should  be 
over  2.40  parts,  in  bulk,  to  one  volume  of  the  lime  in  paste ; 
and  coarse  sand  is  found  to  give  better  results  than  fine  sand. 

145.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp 
situations,  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hard- 
ened in  the  air  will  retain  their  hardness  when  immersed  in 
water.  They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have 
had  time  to  set  before  exposure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  mortars, 
they  require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand,  to  withstand 
weu  atmospheric  changes. 

14tf.  The  surface  or  a  mass  of  hydraulic  mortar,  whether 
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made  of  a  natural  hydraulic  lime  or  otherwise,  when  im^ 
mersed  in  water,  becomes  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  action 
of  the  water  npon  the  lime,  particularly  in  a  current  When 
the  water  is  stagnant,  a  very  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  owing  to  the  absorption  by 
the  lime  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water.  This  crust, 
if  the  water  be  not  agitated,  will  preserve  the  soft  mortar 
beneath  it  from  the  farther  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has 
had  time  to  become  hard,  when  the  water  will  no  longer  act 
upon  the  lime  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

147.  Hydraulic  mortars  set  with  more  or  less  promptness, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  or  of  the 
puzzolana  which  enters  into  their  composition.  Artificial  hy- 
draulic mortars,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  set  more  slowly  than 
when  the  lime  is  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients. 

148.  The  quick-setting  hydraalic  limes  are  said  to  furnish 
a  mortar  which,  in  time,  acquires  neither  as  much  strength 
nor  hardness  as  that  from  the  slower-setting  hydraulic  limes. 
Artificial  hydraulic  mortars,  on  the  contrary,  which  set  quick- 
ly gain,  in  time,  more  strength  and  hardness  than  those  which 
set  slowly. 

148.  The  time  in  which  hydraulic  mortars,  immersed  in 
water,  attajn  their  greatest  hardness,  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Mortars  made  of  stroi^  hydraulic  limes  do  not  show  any 
appreciable  increase  ox  hardness  after  the  second  year  of 
their  immersion ;  while  the  best  artificial  hydraulic  mortars 
continue  to  harden,  in  a  sensible  degree,  during  the  third  year 
after  their  immersion. 

150.  It  is  found  from  experience  that  those  mortars  which 
attain  the  highest  degree  ox  hardness  on  the  surface,  absorb 
the  least  amount  of  water  and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  and  weather. 

151.  Theory  of  Mortars.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either 
of  common  or  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  gas  from  it ;  passes  to  the  state  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime ;  without,  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gi*adually  hardens.  Tne  time  required  for 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed,  will  depend  on 
its  bulk.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  surface  ^ 
and  proceeds  more  slowly  towards  the  centre.  The  harden- 
ing of  mortars  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  this  absorption  of  the  gas,  as  no  chemical  action  oi 
lime  upon  quartzose  sand,  whi^  is  the  usual  kind  employed 
for  mortars,  has  hitherto  beep  detected  by  the  most  carefif. 
experiments. 
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The  d<5ptih  to  which  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ex 
tends  in  hydraulic  lime,  and  also  in  some  degree  the  hardening, 
decreases  as  the  hydraulic  energy  caused  by  the  silica  that 
enters  into  their  composition  is  the  greater. 

152.  With  regard  to  hydraulic  mortars,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  their  hardening,  except  upon  the  effect  which  the 
silicate  of  lime  may  have  upon  the  excess  of  simple  hydrate 
of  uncombined  lime  contained  in  the  mass.  M.  retot  sup- 
poses, that  the  particles  of  silicate  of  lime  form  so  many 
centres,  around  which  the  uncombined  hydrates  group  them- 
selves in  a  crystalline  form ;  becoming  thus  sufficiently  hard 
to  resist  the  solvent  ac^^tion  of  water.  With  respect  to  the 
action  of  quartzose  sand  in  hydraulic  mortars,  M.  Petot 
thinks  that  the  grains  produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as 
the  particles  of  the  sihcate  of  lime,  in  inducing  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  uncombined  hydrate. 


V. 

OONOBBTB.      BBTON. 

153.  This  term  is  applied,  by  English  architects  and  engi 
neers,  to  a  mortar  of  nnely-pulverized  quick-lime,  sand,  and 
gravel.  These  materials  are  first  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  dr^ 
state,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  me  mass  to  the  ordi- 
nary consistence  of  mortar,  and  it  is  then  rapidly  worked  up 
by  a  shovel,  or  else  passed  through  a  pug-miu.  The  concrete 
is  used  immediately  after  the  materials  aire  well  incorporated, 
and  while  the  mass  is  hot 

154.  The  materials  for  concrete  are  compounded  in  various 
proportions.  The  most  approved  are  those  in  which  the  lime 
and^nd  are  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  good  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  twice  the  bulk  of  the  sand.  The  gravel 
used  should  be  clean,  and  any  pebbles  contained  in  it  larger 
than  an  egg,  should  be  broken  up  before  the  materials  are 
incorporated. 

16  o.  Hot  water  has  in  some  cases  been  used  in  making 
concrete.  It  causes  the  mass  to  set  more  rapidly,  but  is  not 
-otherwise  of  any  advantage. 
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156.  The  bulk  of  a  mass  of  concrete,  when  first  tnado^  ia 
foimd  to  be  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  total  bulk  of  the  dry. 
materials.  But,  as  the  lime  slakes,  the  mass  of  concrete  ib 
found  to  expand  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  for 
every  foot  ox  the  mass  in  depth. 

157.  The  use  of  concrete  is  at  present  mostly  restricted  to 
forming  a  solid  bed,  in  bad  soils,  tor  the  foundations  of  edi- 
fices, it  has  also  been  used  to  form  blocks  of  artificial  stone, 
for  the  walls  of  buildings  and  other  like  purposes ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  possesses  neither  the  durability 
nor  strength  requisite  for  structures  of  a  permanent  character, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  of  the  weather. 

168.  BETON.  The  term  b^ton  is  applied,  by  French 
engineers,  to  any  mixture  of  hydraulic  mortar  with  fragments 
of  brick,  stone,  or  gravel ;  and  it  is  now  also  used  by  English 
engineers  in  the  same  sense. 

.159.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  for  b^ton  are 
variously  stated  by  different  authors.  The  sole  object  for 
which  tne  gravel,  or  the  broken  stone  is  used,  being  to  obtain 
a  more  economical  material  than  a  like  mass  of  hydraulic 
mortar  alone  would  yield,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone  should 
be  as  great  as  can  be  thoroughly  united  by  the  mortar.  The 
smallest  amount  of  mortar,  therefore,  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  will  be  that  which  will  be  just  equal  in  volume 
to  the  void  spaces  in  any  given  bulk  of  the  broken  stone,  or 
gravel.  The  proportion  which  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
void  spaces  bears  to  any  bulk  of  a  loose  material,  like  broken 
stone,  or  gravel,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  filling  a  vessel 
of  known  capacity  with  the  loose  material,  and  pouring  in  as 
much  water  as  the  vessel  will  contain.  The  volume  of  water 
thus  found,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  void  spaces. 

B^ton  made  of  mortar  and  broken  stone,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  were  ascertained  by  the  process 
just  detailed,  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results ;  but, 
m  order  to  obviate  any  defect  arising  from  imperfect  manip- 
ulation, it  is  usual  to  add  an  excess  of  mortar  above  that  of 
the  void  spaces. 

160.  In  a  large  amount  of  concrete  used  for  tlie  foundation 
bed  and  backing  of  the  sea  walls  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  composed  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar  made  with  salt  water  and  the  common  shingle  of 
the  shores,  which  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  pebbles 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  proportions  used  for  the  foun- 
dation bed  was  about  one  part  in  volume  of  stifle  mortar  to  three 
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{.arte  in  volume  of  shingle  for  the  foundation  bed,  aud  twx^ 
and  Beven-tenthfl  parts  for  the  backing  of  the  walls.  The 
small  and  large  pebbles  of  the  shingle  were  so  proportioned 
as  to  give  the  least  amount  of  void  space  to  be  filled  by  the 
mortar ;  this  void  space  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  shingle. 

The  materials  were  mixed  bj^  hand ;  the  shingle  first  being 
spread  out  upon  a  platform  of  rough  boards  to  the  depth  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  the  larger  pebbles  on  top ;  the 
mortar  was  spread  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  this, 
and  the  whole  worked  up  with  shovels  and  hoes  until 
thoroughly  incorporated. — (P^P®™  on  Practical  Engineering, 
No.  2.     Keport  of  Col.  S.  Thayer,  TJ.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.) 

In  the  hydraulic  concrete  used  upon  some  others  of  our 
public  works,  the  broken  fragments  of  granite  were  in  bulk 
about  If  that  of  the  hydraulic  mortar.  Besides  this,  other 
fn^ments,  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  cubic  foot  each, 
ana  forming  about  one-twelfth  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete, 
were  worked  into  the  layer  as  they  were  carried  up.  This 
practice  is  a  very  usual  one  for  foundation  beds,  as  it  effects  a 
saving  of  cost. 

The  best  and  most  economical  b^ton  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  broken  stone,  or  brick,  in  fragments  not  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  and  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel  mixed  m  suitable 
proportions. 

li  making  b^ton,  the  mortar  is  first  prepared,  and  then  in- 
corporated with  the  finer  gravel;  the  resulting  mixture  is 
•spread  out  into  a  cake,  4  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  over  which 
tne  coarser  gravel  and  broken  stone  are  uniformly  strewed 
and  pressed  down,  the  whole  mass  being  finally  brought  to  a 
homogeneous  state  with  the  hoe  and  shovel. 

B^ton  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  concrete,  to  which 
it  is  superior  in  every  respect,  but  particularly  so  for  foun- 
dations laid  under  water,  or  in  humid  localities. 

16L  Biton  made  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or  pebbles 
has  within  recent  years  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  houses.  For  this  pmyose,  the  concrete  is  laid  up  in 
layers  and  rammed  within  a  plank  boxing  having  an  interior 
width  equal  to  the  thickness  of  wall.  The  sides  of  the  boxing 
are  conmied  by  vertical  posts  which  can  be  suitably  adjusted 
to  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  scaffolding.  In  the  case  of  hollow  walla, 
a  slip  of  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  required  hollow,  or 
void,  ax  d  slightly  wedge-shaped  to  admit  of  its  I^eing  easily 
removed,  is  laid  noiizontally  within  the  box,  and  tlie  juiyer  of 
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concrete  rammed  well  in  aromid  it ;  ordinary  brick  being  in- 
serted as  ties  to  connect  the  interior  and  exterior  portions  oi 
the  wall. 

In  the  sewers  and  many  public  and  private  edifices  recently 
constructed  in  Paris  of  concrete,  the  proportions  used  were 
one  part  in  volume  of  lime,  one  fourth  of  one  volume  of 
hydraulic  cement,  to  five  volumes  of  sand.  It  is  stated  that  in 
six  or  eight  hours  after  beginning  a  given  len^  of  sewer  the 
centres  can  be  safely  removed ;  and  that,  in  £>ur  or  five  days 
after  a  section  has  been  completed,  it  can  be  opened  for  use. 
For  the  construction  of  arches,  the  volume  of  cement  used  is 
doubled. 

Some  of  the  buildings  above  referred  to  were  constructed 
with  groined  or  cylindrical  arched  fire-proof  fioors,  of  spans 
from  nine  to  twenty-eight  feet,  the  rise  in  each  case  being  one 
tenth  of  the  span ;  the  thickness  of  the  arches,  at  the  crown, 
varying  from  five  and  a  half  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  crushing  weight  of  this  concrete  is  nearly  fifty-four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  tenacity  about  five 
hundred  pounds. 

162.  An  artificial  sandstone,  termed  B^ton-Coignet  from 
the  inventor,  is  very  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
France  for  all  building  purposes,  as  foundations,  walls,  light 
arches,  etc.  It  sets  ana  hardens  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Its  constituents  are  clean  river  sand  from  four  to  five  parts  in 
volume;  common  or  hydraulic  lime  one  part  in  volume; 
hydraulic  or  artificial  Portland  cement  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  one  part  in  volume ;  water  variable,  but  only 
enough  to  moisten  tne  other  materials  and  cause  them  to 
cohere.  CJoarse  sand  from  one-twentieth  to  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  give  the  best  results ;  tho 
finer  sands  requiring  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete  and  in  paddng  it  when  laid  to  secure  greater  so* 
Uditv. 

163.  In  preparing  the  concrete  the  lime  and  sand  are  made 
into  heaps  of  about  one  cubic  yard  in  volume  in  alternate 
layers  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  heap  is  then  worked  up 
dry  with  the  shovel.  In  this  state  it  is  deMvered  by  suitable 
machinery,  like  that  for  raising  grain,  into  the  top  of  a  pug- 
mill  of  a  cylindrical  body  fonned  of  boiler  iron.  The  revolv- 
ing vertical  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  is  driven  bv  steam  or 
animal  power,  has  curved  arms  affixed  horizontally  to  it,  the 
two  lower  arms  being  of  suitable  forms  to  press  the  mixed 
material  downwards,  and  expel  it  through  an  aperture,  where 
it  is  received  into  boxes,  or  hand  barrows,  and  conveyed  to 
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where  it  is  to  be  laid  or  moulded.  The  water  for  the  mixing 
18  either  thrown  in  as  needed,  by  hand  into  the  top  of  the 
mill,  or  else  supplied  by  a  circolar  trough  perforated  with 
holes,  which  is  placed  around  the  inside  of  the  mill  at  top. 
When  cement  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  first  made  into  a 
suitable  paste  with  water,  and  then  added  to  the  others,  from 
a  vessel  over  the  top  of  the  mill,  from  which  it  is  poured  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  in  the  requisite  amount. 

164.  For  all  ordinary  work,  one  passage  through  the  pug- 
mill  is  suflScient,  but  where  greater  thoroughness  in  the  mix- 
ture is  a  requisite,  the  concrete  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill  a  second  time. 

165.  The  concrete  when  laid  or  moulded  is  put  in  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and 
packed  moderately  by  hand  with  pestles  weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  pounds. 

166.  To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  setting,  when  necessary, 
the  materials  may  be  heated,  in  process  of  mixing,  by  a  spi- 
ral tube  or  worm,  through  which  heated  fiir,  steam,  or  hot 
water  is  caused  to  circulate. 

167.  Among  other  artificial  conglomerates,  that  known  as 
Ransome's  artificial  stone,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  is 
now  coming  into  use  in  England.  This  material  consists  of 
clean  river  sand  the  grains  of  which  are  cemented  with  the 
silicate  of  lime.  To  effect  this  union  a  silicate  of  soda  is 
formed,  by  digesting  common  flints  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
si>da,  in  iron  air-tight  cylindrical  vessels,  by  means  of  steam, 
under  a  pressure  oi  seventy  pounds,  which  circulates  through 
a  coil  of  iron  pipes.  The  sand,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  finely  ground  carbonate 
of  lime  to  fill  the  voids  between  the  grains.  To  each  bushel 
of  this  mixture  a  gallon  of  the  siBcate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  loam  mill.  The  mixture  is  then 
moulded,  and  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  is  thrown  over  it  with  ladles ;  the  moulded  blocks 
are  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  in  open  tanks,  which  is 
kept  boiling,  by  steam  passed  through  it  m  pipes,  ror  several 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks.  Tnis  process  ex- 
pels any  air  that  may  have  been  retained  in  the  blocks  and 
facilitates  the  firming  of  the  silicate  of  calcium.  The  block 
is  then  taken  out  ana  the  chloride  of  sodium,  that  has  been 
formed,  thoroughly  washed  out  with  fresh  water  poured  over 
the  block. 

This  artificial  stone  is  found  to  be  very  hard,  and  some 
specimens  to  have  offered  as  great  a  resistance  to  rupture,  by 
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ooinpressioii  and  extension,  as  the  best  sandstones  and  mar 
bles. 

168.  Greneral  Gillmore  in  his  Report,  ProfcsHional  Pofpern. 
Corps  of  EngmeerSy  No.  19,  •  gives  the  following  account  ot 
b^ton-Coignet  or  agglom^r6. 

Beton  Agglomere.  This  name  is  given  to  a  b^ton  of 
very  superior  quality,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  artificial 
stone  or  great  strength  and  hardness,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  experiments  and  researches,  extending  through  many 
years,  of  M.  Fran9ois  Ooignet,  of  Paris. 

The  essential  conditions  which  must  be  carefully  observed 
in  making  this  b^ton  are  as  follows : 

Fvrst  Only  materials  of  the  first  excellence  of  their  kind, 
whether  common  or  hydraulic  lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  can 
be  used  for  the  matrix. 

Second,  The  quantity  of  water  must  not  exceed  what  is 
barely  sufficient  to  convert  the  matrix  into  a  stiff,  viscous  paste. 

Taird.  The  matrix  must  be  incorporated  with  the  solid 
ingredients  by  a  thorough  and  prolonged  mixing  or  trituration, 
producing  an  artificial  stone  pa^te,  decidedly  incoherent  in 
character  until  compacted  by  pressure,  in  wmch  every  grain 
of  sand  and  gravel  is  completely  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
the  paste.  There  must  be  no  excess  of  paste  when  the  matrix 
is  common  lime  alone.  With  hydraulic  lime  this  precaution 
is  less  important,  and  with  good  cement  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fourth,  The  b^ton  or  artificial  stone  is  formed  by  thorough- 
ly ramming  the  stone  paste,  in  thin,  successive  layers,  with 
iron-shod  rammers. 

169.  The  materials  employed  in  making  his  b^ton  are 
sand,  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement. 

The  sand  should  be  as  clean  as  that  ordinarily  required  for 
mortar,  for  stone  or  brick  masonrv  of  good  quality.  Sand 
containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  clay  may  be  used  without 
washing,  for  common  work,  by  proportionally  increasing  the 
amount  of  matrix.  Either  fine  or  coarse  sand  will  answer, 
or,  preferably,  a  mixture  of  both,  containing  gravel  as  large 
as  a  small  pea,  and  even  a  small  proportion  of  pebbles  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut.  There  is  an  advantage  in  mixing 
several  sizes  together,  in  such  proportion  as  shdl  reduce  the 
volume  of  voi(£  to  a  minimum.  Coarse  sand  makes  a  harder 
and  stronger  b^ton  than  fine  sand.  The  extremes  to  be 
avoided  are  a  too  minute  subdivision  and  weakening  of  the 
matrix,  by  the  use  of  fine  sand  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
undue  enlargement  of  tlie  volimie  of  voids,  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  coarse  sand,  on  the  other. 
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The  silicioos  Bands  are  consideied  the  best,  though  all 
kinds  are  employed.  When  special  results  are  desired  m  the 
way  of  strength,  texture,  or  color,  the  sand  should  be  selected 
IMKSordin^ly. 

170.  The  common  lime  should  be  air-slaked,  or,  better 
still,  it  may  be  slaked  by    aspersion  with   the  minimum 

Quantity  of  water  that  will  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow-^ 
or.  it  should  be  passed  through  a  line  wire  screen  to 
exclude  all  lumps,  and  used  wimin  a  day  or  two  after 
slaking,  or  else  kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  protected  from  the 
atmosphere. 

It  IS  scarcely  practicable,  under  ordinary  circimistances, 
to  employ  fat  ume  alone  as  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglom^r^, 
particularly  in  monolitJiic  constructions,  in  consequence  of  its 
tardy  induration.  Even  when  used  in  combination  with 
hydraulic  lime  or  cement  it  acts  as  a  diluent. 

17L  Attempts  to  make  b^ton  of  even  average  quality 
without  good  hydraulic  ingredients,  have  failed  in  the  U  nited 
States ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  character- 
istic excellence  can  be  attained,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  oi 
even  montlis,  by  a  mixture  of  this  character. 

172.  The  most  suitable  hydraulic  limes  are  those  derived 
from  the  argillaceous  limestones,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
magnesian  or  argillo-magnesian  varieties.  These  limestones 
contain  before  burning  from  15  to  25  per  cent — ^generally 
less  than  20  per  cent— of  clay.  After  burning,  the  lime  is 
slaked  to  powder  by  aspersion  with  water,  and  sifted  to 
exclude  unslaked  lumps. 

Hydraulic  lime  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  ingre« 
dient  of  h6ton  ag^lomer^,  except  in  comparison  with  common 
lime.  It  may  be  altogether  replaced  by  good  hydraulic 
cement,  or  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  common  lime, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  cement.  A  stifF  paste  of  this  lime 
should  set  in  the  air  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  and 
sustain  a  wire  point  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
loaded  with  one  pound,  in  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Its  energy,  and  therefore  its  value,  varies  directly  with  the 
amount  of  clay  which  it  contains,  which  generally  will  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  before  burning,  although  it  may  reach  25 
per  cent  beyond  this  point  the  burnt  stone  can  seldom  ba 
reduced  by  slaking  and  becomes  a  cement 

No  hydraulic  lime  of  this  variety  has  ever  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  known  that  stone  suit- 
Me  for  it  exists  here. 

173.  The  heavy  slow-setting  Portland  cements,  natural  or 
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ailificial,  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  Mton  Bgglomiri  . 
They  are  mannfactiired  eztensively  throughout  Europe. 

This  cement  is  produced  by  burning,  with  a  heat  of  ^reat 
intensity  and  duration,  ar^laceous  limestones,  containing 
from  20  to  22  per  cent,  of  clay,  or  an  artificial  mixture  of 
oai'bonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  similar  proportions,  and  then 
reducing  the  product  to  fine  powder  between  millstones.  In 
this  condition  its  weight  should  not  fall  short  of  101  pounds 
and  will  seldom  exceed  128  pounds  to  the  bushel,  poured  in 
loosely  and  struck,  without  being  shaken  down  or  compacted. 
Between  these  limits  additional  weight  may  always  be  con- 
ferred in  the  burning,  by  augmenting  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  heat ;  and  both  the  tensile  strength,  and  the 
time  required  to  sety  increase  directly  with  the  weight.  For 
example,  a  Portland  cement  weighing  100  pounos  to  the 
United  States  bushel,  that  will  set  in  half  an  hour,  and  sus- 
tain when  seyen  days  old  ft  tensile  strain  of  200  pounds  on  a 
sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  would  have  its  time  for 
setting  increased  to  four  or  fiye  hours,  and  its  tensile  strength 
to  about  400  pounds,  if  burnt  to  weigh  124  pounds  to  the 
busheL  An  increase  in  weight  of  24  pounds  to  the  bushel 
nearly  doubles  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  Portland 
cement 

When  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglom^r^  is  Portland  cement 
alone,  it  is  customary  to  prolong  uie  process  of  trituration,  in 
order  to  retard  the  set ;  or,  if  more  conyenient,  tlie  mixture 
may  be  passed  through  the  mill  twice  or  eyen  three  times, 
witn  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  between  each  mixing. 
This  course  is  specially  desirable  when  the  cement  weighs 
less  than  100  hundred  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly quick-setting. 

174.  English  engineers  generally  require  that  the  cement 
shall  be  ground  so  fine  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  it  shall 
pass  a  No.  30  wire  sieve,  of  36  wires  to  the  lineal  inch,  and 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  106  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel, 
when  loosely  poured  into  the  measure.  When  made  into  a 
stifF  paste  without  sand,  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining 
without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  400  pounds  on  a  sectional 
area  1^  inch  square,  or  2^  square  inches  (equal  to  178 
pounds  to  the  sectional  square  inch),  seven  days  after  being 
moulded  the  sample  being  immersed  six  of  these  days  in 
fresh  water. 

175.  Experience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  they 
have  become  well  recognized  facts,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
uniformly  good  b^ton  or  artificial  stone,  with  sand,  and 
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ilther  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  ceineDty  or  both,  it  is  noces* 
Bary— 

th'st.  To  rebate,  in  a  syBtematic  manner,  the  amount  of 
water  employed  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 

Secona.  To  obtain,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  the 
cementing  material  or  matrix  in  a  state  of  plastic  or  viscona 
paste. 

Third.  To  cause  each  grain  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  entire- 
ly lubricated  with  a  thin  film  or  coating  ox  this  paste  ;  and 

Fourth.  To  bring  each  and  every  grain  into  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  uiose  which  surround  it. 

It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  best  results  possible  to  be 
produced  from  any  given  materials  will  be  attained  when  the 
above-named  conditions  are  enforced. 

176.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  cementing  material,  of 
suitable  quality  for  b^ton  agglomer^,  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods and  machinery  used  for  making  mortars ;  for  if  we  take 
the  powder  of  hydraulic  lime  or  Jrortland  cement,  and  add 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  paste  by 
the  usual  treatment,  it  will  usually  contain  so  much  moisture, 
even  after  being  incorporated  with  the  sand,  that  it  cannot  be 
compacted  by  ramming,  but  will  yield  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  rammer  like  jelly.  It  the  quantity  of  water  be 
reduced  to  that  point  which  would  render  the  mixture,  with 
the  usual  treatment,  susceptible  of  being  thoroughly  compact- 
ed by  rammers,  much  oi  the  cementing  substance  will  re- 
main mora  or  less  ineit,  and  will  pei-form  but  indifferently 
well  the  functions  of  a  matrix. 

1T7.  To  prepare  the  matrix,  there  is  taken  of  the  hydrau- 
lic lime  or  cement  powder,  say  one  hundred  parts,  by  meas- 
ure, and  of  water  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  forty  parts, 
which  should  be  the  smallest  amount  that  will  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  These  are  introduced  together  into  a 
suitable  mill,  acting  upon  the  materials  by  both  compression 
and  friction,  and  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  prolonged 
trituration,  until  the  result  is  a  plastic,  viscous,  and  sticky 
paste,  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  both  its  physical  appearance 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  comports  itself  under  the  subse- 
quent treatment  with  rammers.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  mystery  in  this  part  of  the  process,  yet  the  excellence  of 
the  b^ton  agglom^  is  greatly  dependent  on  its  proper 
execution. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
rammed;  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  !n  strengtli. 

178   llie  sand  should  be  deprived  of  surplus  moisture^ 
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althongh  it  is  not  neceflearj  that  it  be  absolatelj  dry.  A  ani 
form  state  of  moistare  or  dryness  should  be  aimed  at,  in 
order  that  the  proper  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  with 
certainty. 

1*79.  the  matrix  in  jyaste,  and  the  sand,  having  been  mix- 
ed  together  in  the  desired  proportions  (given  hereafter),  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powemil  mill,  and  subjected  to  a 
thorough  and  energetic  trituration  until,  without  the  addition 
of  more  water,  the  paste  presents  the  desired  degree  of  homo- 
geneity and  plasticity. 

When,  for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
iuto  the  mixture  a  quantity  of  Portland  cement,  in  order  to 
increase  the  hardness  or  the  rapidity  of  induration,  it  had 
better  be  added  during  the  process  of  trituration,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  increment  of  water,  so  that  after  proper  mixing  the 
whole  material  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  short  paste, 
or  pasty  powder,  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  process 
of  manipulation. 

Li  ordinary  practice,  when  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  only 
are  employed,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  mix 
the  two  together  dry,  with  shovels,  and  then  spread  them  out 
on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  them  with  the  requisite  minimum 
amount  of  water.  The  dampened  mixture  is  then  shoveled 
into  the  mill  and  triturated,  as  already  described. 

When  a  portion  of  Portland  cement  is  used,  it  may  also  be 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients  before  the  water  is 
addea,  or  introduced  into  ihe  mixture  in  the  mill,  as  may  be 
preferred. 

When  Portland  alone  is  used  for  the  matrix,  the  process  is 
the  same  as  when  lime  alone  is  used,  except  that  the  tritura- 
tion should  be  more  prolonged,  especially  if  the  cement  be 
rather  light  and  quick-setting. 

Having  both  equally  at  command,  the  following  propor- 
tions are  employed  for  divers  purposes,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  tne  quality  of  the  materials : 


Band,  hj  Tolnme 

HjdrauUo  lime  in    powder,  by 

Tolome 

Portland  cement   in  powder,  bj 

Tolnme 


6 
1 
0 


1 
0 


1 
0 


1 

i 


1 
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i 


1 
i 


1 
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1 

U 


6 
1 
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It  will  rarely  occur  that  the  proportions  given  in  the  twc 
eolumns  on  the  right  of  the  above  table  need  be  used.    They 
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ftre  statable  for  ornamented  blocks,  requiring  reuiOval  and 
handling  a  day  or  two  after  being  made. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  too  much  water  has  been 
introduced  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste.  A  proper  correct- 
ive, in  such  case,  is  llie  introduction  into  the  mill  oi  a  suitable* 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  mixed  togetlier  dry  in  the 
required  proportions. 

fey  employing  none  but  white  sand  and  the  lighter-colored 
varieties  of  lime  and  cement,  a  stone  closely  imitating  white 
marble  may  be  made,  while,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring 
matter  into  the  paste,  such  as  ochres,  oxides,  carbonates,  etc., 
or  fragments  of  natural  stones,  any  variations  in  shade  or  tex- 
ture may  be  produced,  from  the  most  delicate  buff  and  drab, 
to  the  darkest  grays  and  browns. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  measure 
the  ingredients  directly  into  the  mill,  alternating  with  the 
different  materials,  in  regular  order,  using  for  the  purpose 
measures  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  required 
proportions. 

When  it  is  specially  desirable  to  obtaiu  stone  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  or  strength  and  hardness,  the  paste  may  be  re- 
turned a  second  or  even  a  third  time  to  the  mill,  but  in  all 
cases  the  mass  must  be  brought  to  the  characteristic  state  of 
incoherent  pasty  powder,  or  short  paste. 

180.  The  materials,  after  being  mixed  to  a  state  of  pasty 
powder,  have  to  be  agglomerated  in  moulds,  in  order  to  become 
Mton  or  artificial  stone.  In  other  words,  the  grains  of  sand 
and  gravel,  each  coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  matrix 
— entirely  exhausting  the  matrix  thereby — have  to  be  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  ramming  the  paste  in  thin,  successive  layers, 
in  a  mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  required  for  the  stone, 
and  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  pressure 
^rom  within,  and  of  being  taken  apart  at  pleasure. 

Into  this  mould,  supposing  it  to  be  for  a  detached  building 
block,  and  not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a  quantity  of  the  stone 
paste  is  thrown  with  a  shovel,  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  from 
1^  to  2  inches  thick.  It  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  the 
repeated  and  systematic  blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer,  until 
the  stratum  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  origi- 
nal thickness.  When  this  is  done,  its  surface  is  scratched  or 
roughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect 
bond  with  the  succeeding  stratum,  and  more  of  the  material  is 
added  and  packed  in  the  same  manner.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  mould  is  full.    The  upjer  surface  is  then 
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Btmck  with  a  straight-ed^,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel, 
after  which  the  f uB  momd  may  at  once  be  turned  oa  er  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  and  the  bottom,  side,  and  end  pieces  removed* 
The  block  is  then  finished.  If  small,  such  as  one  man 
can  handle,  it  may  be  safely  removed  after  one  day.  Larger 
pieces,  like  sills,  lintels^  steps,  platforms,  etc.,  should  be  allowed 
a  longer  time  to  harden,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
weight. 

In  case  of  monolithic  masonry,  the  moulds  usually  c^ynsist 
of  a  series  of  planks  placed  one  above  the  other  horizontally, 
and  supported  against  exterior  uprights,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  required  form  to  the  work  under  construction.  These 
planks  are  raised  up  as  the  wall  progresses,  so  that  each  day's 
,  work  shall  unite  intimately  with  that  of  the  previous  day,  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  and  even  surface,  without  joints,  ridges,  or 
marks  of  any  kind. 

A  characteristic  property  of  this  stone  paste,  when  prop- 
erly mixed,  is  that  it  does  not  assume  a  jelly-like  motion  when 
rammed. 

Its  degree  of  moisture  must  be  precisely  such  that  the  effect 
of  each  blow  of  the  rammer  shall  be  distinct,  local,  and  per- 
manent, without  disturbing  the  contiguous  material  compacted 
by  previous  blows.  If  it  be  too  moist,  the  mass  will  shake 
like  wet  clay,  and  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will  break  up  around  the 
rammer  like  sand.  In  either  case  the  materials  cannot  be 
compacted  and  agglomerated  in  that  manner  and  to  that 
degree  which  is  characteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  b^ton  agglo 
mer^. 

In  monolithic  buildings  of  this  b^ton,  it  is  customary  to 
construct  all  the  flues,  pipes,  and  other  openings  for  heating 
and  ventilating,  and  tor  conveying  water,  gas,  and  smoke,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  usinff  movable  cores  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  form,  around  whidi  the  material  is  packed. 
As  the  work  progresses  the  cores  are  moved  up. 

Ornamental  work  of  simple  design  may  be  placed  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  by  attaching  the  moulds  to  the  plank- 
ing which  gives  form  to  the  wall. 

More  elaborate  designs,  especially  if  they  are  of  bold  relief, 
like  cornices,  and  hoods  for  windows  and  doors,  had  better  be 
moulded  in  detached  pieces  some  days  in  advance,  and  hoisted 
into  position  when  required. 

181.  All  kinds  of  masonry  in  thin  walls,  whether  of  brick; 
etone,  common  concrete,  or  b^ton  agglom^r^,  are  liable  to 
crack  from  unequal  settlement,  or  from  the  expansion  and 
contraction  due  to  ordinary  changes  of  temperalure.     In 
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Qonses,  such  cracks  are  more  to  be  apprehended  at  the  re  en- 
tering angles  of  the  exterior  walls,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the 
exterior  and  partition  walls,  than  elsewhere.  In  concrete  or 
hitxm  masonry  such  cracks  may  be  prevented  in  a  great 
measure,  without  inconvenience  and  at  a  nominal  cost,  by  em- 
bedding and  incorporating  in  the  work  as  it  progresses, 
at  the  angles  and  j  auctions  referred  to,  pieces  of  old  scrap- 
iron  of  irregular  shape,  such  as  bolts,  rings,  hooks,  clamps, 
wire,  etc. 

Any  masonry  of  fair  quality,  constructed  in  larse  masses 
with  special  reference  to  inertia,  whether  to  resist  me  thrusts 
of  earthen  embankments,  the  statical  pressure  of  water,  the 
force  of  the  current  in  running  streams,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, possesses  a  degree  of  ultimate  strength  much  greater 
than  tne  usual  factor  of  safety  would  require,  and  largely  in 
excess  of  any  strain  that  it  would  ever  have  to  sustain.  This 
excess  of  strength,  or  rather  the  material  which  confers  it,  may 
be  readily  saved  in  works  built  of  b^ton  agglom^r^,  by  leaving 
large  hollows  or  voids  in  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and  filling  them 
up  with  sand  or  heavy  earth. 

Even  if  the  voids  remain  unfilled,  a  hollow  wall  is  more 
stable  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
terial, for  the  reason  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  which 
confer  stability  are  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

182.  Durability.  The  densest  mortars  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  given  materials  are  the  best,  and  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  water  is  incompatible  with  the  condition  of 
density. 

The  best  pointing  mortar,  indeed,  is  a  b^ton  a^glom^r^,  an- 
swering fully  to  the  description  of  that  material,  being  pre- 
pared  with  a  small  proportion  of  water,  and  applied  by  caulk- 
ing it  into  the  joints,  in  northern  climates  it  has  to  sustain 
the  severest  tests  to  which  masonry  of  any  description  can  be 
exposed ;  to  alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, freezing  and  thawing. 

B^ton  ag^omer^,  when  the  volume  of  matrix  is  so  adjsuted 
that  the  voids  in  the  sand  are  completely  filled — say  in  the 
proportion  generally  of  one  of  the  matrix  to  two  and  a 
hall  or  three  of  sand — becomes  in  process  of  time  as  imper- 
vious to  water  as  many  of  the  compact  natural  stones,  wnile 
its  matured  strength  exceeds  that  of  the  best  qualities  of 
iMmdatone  Bome  of  the  granites,  and  many  of  the  limestonea 
and  marbles. 

Chemical  tests  have  ahown  this  b^ton  to  be  practically  ini' 
pervious  to  water. 
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This  material,  therefore,  poBsesseB  all  the  characteriBtie 
properties  of  (lurabilitj,  being  dense,  hard,  strong,  and  homf>- 
^neous ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  it  may  not,  with  entire  safety,  be  applied  to  ont-door 
oonstmctions,  even  in  the  most  northerly  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  injured  by  freezing  before  it  has  had  time  to  set  Im- 
portant works  should  not,  therefore,  be  executed  during  the 
winter  in  cold  climates. 

The  effect  of  freezing  on  newhr  made  b^ton  is  to  detach  a 
thin  scale  from  the  exposed  surfece,  pix)ducing  a  rough  and 
unsightly  appearance ;  but  the  injury  does  not  extend  into  the 
mass  of  the  material,  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense. 

In  monolithic  constructions,  the  plank  coflfre  affords  suffl 
cient  protection  to  the  face  surfaces  of  tlie  work  against  mod- 
erate frost,  and,  when  the  temperature  ranges  generally  not 
much  lower  than  the  freezing  point  during  the  day,  work 
may  be  safely  carried  on,  if  care  be  taken  to  cover  over  the 
new  material  at  night.  After  it  has  once  set,  and  has  had  a 
few  houra  to  harden,  neither  severe  frost,  nor  alternate  freez- 
ing and'  thawing,  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon  it,  and, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
injury  from  these  causes,  and  requires  fewer  precautions 
for  its  protection  against  them,  than  common  hydraulic  con- 
crete. 

Monolithic  constructions  in  b^ton  agglom^r^  may  advan 
tageously  be  carried  on  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold  to  lay  first- 
class  brick  masonry. 

In  Paris  and  vicinity  operations  are  not  generally  suspended 
during  the  winter,  unless  the  cold  be  unusually  severe  tor  tliat 
climate. 

Pieces  of  statuary,  and  other  specimens  ornamented  with 
delicate  tracery,  have  been  exposed  for  five  consecutive  winters 
to  the  weather  in  New  York  City,  without  undergoing  iJie 
slightest  perceptible  change. 

The  power  possessed  by  b^ton  acglom^r^  of  resisting  the 
solvent  action  of  salts  (pnncipally  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  soda)  and  certain  gases  contained  in  sea  water,  rests  upon 
analogy  rather  than  upon  proof  based  upon  adequate  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Eminent  European  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  Portland 
cement  concrete,. mixed  with  a  comparatively  large  dose  of 
water,  for  very  important  submarine  constructions.  The 
matrix  of  this  concrete  possesses  less  density  and  strength 
than  tha  of  b^ton  agglom^r^,  «nd  if  the  lime  be  excludei} 
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£rom  the  latter,  the  induration  in  the  two  cases  would  be  due 
to  precisely  the  same  chemical  action.  The  materials  are 
indeed  identical  in  composition  under  this  condition,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  an  excess  of  water,  and  consequently 
an  element  of  weakness,  in  the  English  concrete,  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  b^ton.  The  durability  of  the  latter  in  sea 
water,  without  being  much  discussed,  has  been  veiy  generally 
conceded. 

Monolithic  constructions  under  water  cannot  be  executed 
in  b^ton  a^glom^r^,  for  the  reason  that  the  prescribed  ram- 
ming in  thm  layere  would  necessarily  have  to  be  omitted,  and 
some  other  moae  of  compacting  the  mixture  followed.  This 
material,  however,  when  laid  green  through  water,  loses  its 
distinct  name  and  character,  as  well  as  its  superior  strength 
and  hardness,  and  becomes  common  b^ton  or  concrete,  with 
the  coarser  ballast  omitted.  Its  use  in  this  form  certainly 
offers  no.  advantages  with  regard  to  strength,  while  in  point 
of  economy  the  usual  proportions  of  matrix,  sand  and  shingle, 
or  broken  stone,  is  preferable. 

188.  Adherence  of  Mortar.  The  force  with  which  mor 
tars  in  general  adhere  to  other  materials,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  material,  its  texture,  and  the  state  of  the  sur- 
face to  which  the  mortar  is  applied. 

184.  Mortar  adheres  most  strongly  to  brick ;  and  more 
feebly  to  wood  than  to  any  other  material.  Among  stones, 
its  adhesion  to  limestone  is  generally  greatest ;  and  to  basalt 
and  sandstones,  least.  Among  stones  of  the  same  class,  it 
adheres  generally  better  to  tne  porous  and  coarse-grained, 
than  to  the  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  su^aces,  it 
adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the  smooth. 

185.  The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone, 
for  the  first  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own 
particles.  The  force  with  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres 
to  the  same  materials,  is  less  than  that  of  the  cohesion  be- 
tween its  own  particles ;  and,  from  some  recent  experiments ' 
of  Colonel  Pasley,  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  hy- 
draulic cement  adheres  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  polished 
surfaces  of  stone  as  to  rough  surfaces. 

186.  From  experiments  made  by  Rondelet,  on  the  adhesion 
of  common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  applied 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
ana  stone  after  six  months  union ;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  was  required  to  separate  the  same  surfaces, 
when  applied  oarallel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 
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From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Padey,  he  concludei 
that  the  adhesive  force  of  hydraulic  cement  to  stone,  may  be 
taken  as  high  as  125  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  when  the 
joint  has  had  time  to  narden  throughout ;  but,  he  remarks, 
that  as  in  large  joints  the  exterior  part  of  the  joint  may  have 
hardened  whSe  the  interior  still  remains  soft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
estimate  the  adhesive  force,  in  such  cases,  higher  than  from 
30  to  40  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
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HABTIOB. 

187.  The  term  MasHq  is  generally  applied  to  artificial  or 
natural  combinations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances 
with  other  ingredients.  They  are  converted  to  various  uses 
in  constructions,  either  as  cements  for  other  materials,  or  as 
coatings,  to  render  them  impervious  to  water. 

188.  Bltiunlnous  Mastic.  The  knowled^  of  this  ma- 
terial dates  back  to  an  early  period ;  but  it  is  only  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  few  years  that  it  has  come  into 
common  use  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  most  usual 
form  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  is  a  combination  of  min- 
eral tar  and  powdered  bituminous  limestone. 

189.  The  localities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  very 
numerous;  but  they  are  brought  chiefly  into  the  market  from 
several  places  in  Switzerland  and  France,  where  these  min- 
erals are  found  in  great  abundance ;  the  most  noted  being 
Val-de-Travers  in  Switzerland,  and  Seyssel  in  France. 

190.  The  mineral  tar  is  usually  obtained  by  boiling  in 
water  a  soft  sandstone,  called  by  the  French  molassey  which 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  tar.  In  this  process,  the  tar 
is  disengaged  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  earthy  matter  remains  at 
the  bottom.  An  analysis  of  a  rich  specimen  of  the  SeySdd 
bituminous  sandstone  gave  the  following  results : — 

Bituminoiu  oil 086 )  -ot^^^  iaa 

Carbon ogQ^itumen 106 

QnarUy  grains 690 

OaloazeoDB  grahia 204 

1.000 
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19L  Tbe  bitaminons  limestone  which,  when  reduced  to  a 
powdered  state,  is  mized  with  the  mineral  tar,  is  known  at  the 
localities  mentioned  by  the  name  of  asphaUumy  an  appellation 
which  is  now  usnallj  given  to  the  mastic.  This  limestone  oo- 
cnrs  in  the  secondary  formations,  and  is  found  to  contain 
various  proportions  oi  bitumen,  varying  mostly  from  3  to  15 
per  cent.,  with  the  other  ordinary  minerals,  as  argile,  etc, 
which  are  met  with  in  this  formation. 

102.  The  clay  contained  in  asphaltic  rock,  as  it  is  not  im- 

Eregnated,  like  the  carbonate  oi  lime,  with  tihe  bitumen,  is 
urtful,  causing,  at  times,  the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  pave- 
ments. 

Some  rocks  contain  an  oily  element,  like  petroleum,  which* 
rendering  the  mastic  made  from  them  too  fat,  must  first  be 
distilled  out. 

1B3.  The  bituminous  mastic  is  prepared  from  these  two 
materials  by  heating  the  mineral  tar  in  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron 
boilers,  and  stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered 
limestone.  This  operation,  although  very  simple  in  its  kind, 
requires  great  attention  and  skill  on  the  pait  of  the  workmen 
in  managing  the  fire,  as  the  mastic  may  be  injured  by  too  low, 
or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be,  to 
apply  a  brisk  fire  until  the  boiling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin  whitish  vapor.  The  fire  is  tlien  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  with  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well  to- 

f  ether.  When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  too  high,  the 
eated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vapor.  In  this 
state  it  should  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  once  from 
the  fire. 

194.  The  asphaltic  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  roasting  it  m  vessels  over  a  fire,  or  by  grinding  it  down  in 
the  ordinary  mortar-milL  For  roasting,  me  stone  is  first  re- 
duced to  fragments  the  size  of  an  egg.  These  fragments  are 
Sut  into  an  iron  vessel ;  heat  is  applied,  and  the  stone  is  re- 
uced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  ana  breaking  it  up  with  an 
iron  instrument  This  process  is  not  only  less  economical  than 
grinding,  but  the  material  loses  a  portion  of  its  tar  from 
evaporation,  besides  being  liable  to  injury  from  too  great  a 
degree  of  heat.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first  broken  as  for 
roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  process,  to  stir  the 
mass  frequently,  otherwise  it  may  form  into  a  cake.  Cold  dry 
weather  is  the  oest  season  for  this  operation ;  the  stime,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 
1B5.  Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  mmeral  tar  in 
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bitnminonB  limestcmey  the  best  proportions  of  the  tar  and 
powdered  stone  for  bitnminons  mastic  cannot  be  assi^ed  be- 
torehand.  Three  or  four  per  cent  too  much  of  tar  is  said  tt) 
impair  both  the  durability  and  tenacity  of  the  mastic ;  whUa 
too  small  a  quantity  is  equally  prejudicial.  Generally,  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tar,  by  weight,  has  been  found  to 
yield  a  favorable  result. 

Id6.  Mastics  have  been  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  tar, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  substances,  with  litharj^e,  powdered 
brick,  powdered  limestone,  etc. ;  but  the  results  obtamed  have 
generally  been  inferior  to  those  from  bituminous  mastic. 

Id7.  Mineral  tar  is  more  durable  than  vegetable  tar,  and  on 
this  account  it  has  been  used  alone  as  a  coating  for  other 
materials,  but  not  with  the  same  success  as  mastic.  Employed 
in  this  way  the  tar  in  time  becomes  dry  and  peels  off ;  where- 
as, in  the  form  of  mastic,  the  hard  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  oily  portion  of  the  tar, 
and  thuspromotes  its  durability. 

1B8.  Tne  uses  to  which  bituminous  mastic  is  applied  are 
daily  increasing.  It  has  been  used  for  paving  in  a  variety  of 
f orms^  either  as  a  cement  for  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  as  the 
matrix  of  a  concrete  formed  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or 
gravel ;  as  a  pointing,  it  is  found  to  be  more  serviceable,  for 
some  purposes,  than  hydraulic  cement ;  it  forms  one  of  the  best 
water-tignt  coatings  for  cisterns,  cellars,  the  cappings  of  arches, 
terraces,  and  other  similar  roofings  now  in  use ;  and  is  a  good 
preservative  agent  for  wood-work  exposed  to  wet  or  damp. 


vn. 

BBIGK. 

199.  This  material  is  properly  an  artificial  stone,  formed  by 
submitting  common  clay,  whicn  has  undergone  suitable  pre- 
paration, to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  semi- 
vitrified  state. 

Brick  ma^  be  used  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which 
stone  is  apphcable ;  for  when  carefully  made,  its  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  aurability,  are  but  little  in&rior  to  the  more  ordinary 
kinds  of  building  stone.  It  remains  unchanged  under  the  ex 
tremes  of  temperature ;  resists  the  action  of  water ;  sets  firmly 
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and  promptly  ^ith  mortar;  and  being  both  cheaper  and 
l^hter  than  stone,  is  preferable  to  it  for  many  kinds  of  stmo- 
tnres,  as  arches,  the  walls  of  houses,  &c 

200.  The  art  of  brick-making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
nsef  ul  arts,  and  does  not  propeny  belong  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer. Bat  as  the  engineer  may  at  times  be  obliged  to  pre- 
pare this  material  himself,  the  following  outline  of  the  process 
may  prove  of  service. 

20L  The  best  brick  earth  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay  and  sand,  deprived  of  pebbles  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  contain  lime,  and  pyritous  or  other 
metallic  substances;  as  these  substances^  when  in  lar^ 
quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  act  as  fluxes,  and  oe- 
Btroy  the  shape  of  the  brick,  and  weaken  it  by  causing  cavities 
and  cracks;  but  in  small  quantities,  and  equally  diffused 
throughout  the .  earth,  they  assist  the  vitrification,  and  give  it 
a  more  uniform  character. 

202.  Qtood  brick  earth  is  frequently  found  in  a  natural 
state,  and  requires  no  other  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  brick-maker.  When  he  is  obliged  to  prepare  tne  earth  by 
mixing  the  pure  clay  and  sand,  direct  experiments  should  in 
all  cases  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
two.  If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  the  temperature  required  to 
semi-vitrify  it  will  cause  it  to  warp,  shrmk.  and  crack ;  and 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  sand,  complete  vitrincation  will  ensue, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

203.  The  quality  of  the  brick  depends  as  much  on  the 
care  bestowed  on  its  manufacture,  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
earth.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  to  free  the  earth  from 
pebbles,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  digging  it  out  early 
m  the  autumn,  and  exposing  it  in  small  neaps  to  the  weathet 
during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  heaps  are  carefully 
riddled,  if  necessary,  and  the  earth  is  then  in  a  proper  state 
to  be  kneaded  or  tempered.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
in  tempering  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  earth ;  no 
more  should  oe  used  tnan  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  earth 
so  plastic  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  moulded  by  the 
workman.  About  half  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  one  of  the 
earth  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  proportion.  If  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  brick  will  not  only  be  very  slow  in  drying,  but 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  crack,  owing  to  the  surface  becoming 
completely  dry  before  the  moisture  of  the  interior  has  haa 
time  to  escape ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the 
brick,  when  burnt,  will  be  either  entirely  unfit  for  use,  or  Tetj 
weak. 
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204.  Machinery  is  now  coming  into  very  general  cbo  in 
roonlding  brick:  it  is  Bnperior  to  manual  labor,  not  only 
from  the  labor  saved,  but  from  its  yielding  a  better  quality 
of  brick,  by  giving  it  great  density,  wiiich  adds  to  ita 
strength. 

205.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  drying  the  brick  before 
it  is  burned.  It  should  be  jplaced,  for  this  purpose,  in  a  dry 
exposure,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind 
and  sun,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  be  carried  off  slowly 
and  unifonnly  from  the  entire  surface.  When  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  brick  will  ficenerally  crack  from  the  un- 
eqnal  shrinking/arising  from  one  part  arying  more  mpidly 
than  the  rest. 

206.  The  burning  and  cooling  should  be  done  with  equal 
care.  A  very  moderate  fire  should  be  applied  under  the  ardbes 
of  the  kiln  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  to  expel  any  remain- 
ing moisture  from  the  raw  brick  •  this  is  known  to  be  com- 
pletely effected  when  the  smoke  irom  the  kiln  is  no  longer 
black.  The  fire  is  then  increased  until  the  bricks  of  the 
arches  attain  a  white  heat;  it  is  then  allowed  to  abate  in 
some  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  vitrification ;  and 
it  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  in  this  way  until  the 
burning  is  complete,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  bricks  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  cooling  should  be 
slowly  effected ;  otherwise  the  bricks  will  not  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  done  by  closing  the  mouths  of 
the  arches,  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  kiln,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  with  moist  clay  and  burnt  brick,  and  allow- 
ing the  kiln  to  remain  in  this  state  until  the  warmth  has  sub- 
sided. 

207.  Brick  of  a  good  quality  exhibits  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  when  broken  across ;  gives  a  clear,  ringing 
sound,  when  struck ;  and  is  of  a  cherry  red,  or  brownish 
color.  Three  varieties  are  found  in  the  kiln :  those  which 
form  the  arches,  denominated  arch  brick,  are  always  vitrified 
in  part,  and  present  a  grayish  glassv  appearance  at  one  end  ; 
they  are  very  hard,  but  brittle,  of  inferior  strength,  and  set 
badly  with  mortar;  those  from  the  interior  of  the  kiln, 
usually  denominated  bodi/j  hardj  or  cherry  brick,  are  of  the 
best  quality  ;  those  from  near  the  top  and  sides  are  generally 
underbumt,  and  are  denominated  soft,  pale,  or  samnicl 
brick  /  they  have  neither  sufficient  strength  nor  durability  for 
heavy  masonry,  nor  the  outside  courses  of  walls  which  are 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

208.  The  quality  of  good  brick  may  be  improved  by  soak 
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ing .  it  for  some  days  in  water,  and  re-bnming  it.  This  pro- 
oesA  increases  both  the  strenfiflJi  and  durability,  and  rendera 
the  brick  mo're  suitable  for  hydraulic  constructions,  as  it  is 
found  not  to  imbibe  water  so  readily  after  having  under- 
gone it. 

209.  Tlie  size  and  form  of  bricks  present  but  triflinjg  varia- 
tions. They  are  generally  rectangular  parallelopipeds,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  from  four  to  four  and  a  naif  wide, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  thick.  Thin  brick  is 
generally  of  a  better  quality  tnan  thick,  because  it  can  be 
dried  and  burned  more  uniformly. 

5210.  Fire-briok.  This  material  is  used  for  the  facing  of 
furnaces,  fireplaces,  <&c.,  where  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
is  to  be  sustained.  It  is  made  of  a  very  refractory  kind  of 
pure  clay,  that  remains  unchanged  by  a  degree  of  heat  which 
would  vitrify  and  completely  destroy  ordinary  brick.  A 
very  remarkable  brick  of  this  character  has  been  made  of 
agaric  m/ineral/  it  remains  unchanged  under  the  highest 
temperature,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  and  so 
light  that  it  will  float  on  water. 

9.11,  Tiles.  As  a  roof-covering,  tiles  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  slate,  or  metallic  coverings.  They  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the  covering  of  arches,  as 
their  great  weight  is  not  so  objectionable  here  as  in  the  case 
of  roofs  formed  of  frames  of  timber. 

Tiles  should  be  made  of  the  best  potter's  clay,  and  be 
moulded  with  great  care,  to  give  them  the  greatest  density 
and  strength.  They  are  of  very  variable  form  and  size ;  the 
worst  being  the  flat  square  form,  as,  from  the  liability  of  the 
clav  to  warp  in  burning,  they  do  not  make  a  perfectly  water- 
tight covering. 


vm. 

WOOD. 


212.  This  material  holds  the  next  rank  to  stone,  owing  to 
its  durability  and  strength,  and  the  very  general  use  made  of 
it  in  constructions.  To  suit  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  tree  is  felled  after  having  attained  its  mature 
growfli,  and  the  trunk,  the  larger  branches  that  spring  from 
file  trunk,  and  the  main  parts  of  the  root,  are  cut  into  suita- 
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ble  dimensions  and  seasoned,  in  which  state  the  term  tim 
ier  is  applied  to  it  The  crooked,  or  oompnaa  timber  oi  the 
branches  and  roots  is  mostly  applied  to  the  pornoses  of  ship- 
building— ^for  die  knees  and  other  parts  of  me  irame-work  of 
vessels  requiring  crooked  timber.  The  trunk  furnishes  all 
the  straight  timber. 

5213.  Trunk.  The  trunk  of  a  full-grown  tree  presents 
three  distinct  parts :  the  harh^  which  forms  the  exterior  coat- 
ing; the  8wp-woody  which  is  next  to  the  bark;  the  hea/rt^  or 
inner  part,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sap-wood 
by  its  greater  firmness  and  darker  color. 

5214.  The  heart  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  trunk,  as  a 
building  material.  The  sap-wood  possesses  but  little  strength 
and  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  ot 
fermentable  matter  contained  in  it ;  and  the  bark  is  not  only 
without  strength,  but,  if  suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  after 
it  is  felled,  it  nastens  the  decay  of  the  sap-wood  and  heart 

215.  Feilling.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  their  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decline ;  otherwise,  the  timber  will  be  less 
strong,  and  far  less  durable.  Most  forest  trees  arrive  at  ma- 
turity between  fifty  and  one  hundred  years,  and  commence 
to  decline  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years. 
The  age  of  the  tree  can,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained  either 
by  its  external  appearances,  or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  and  counting  the  rings,  or  layers,  of  the  sap  and 
heart,  as  a  new  ring  is  formed  each  year  in  the  process  of 
vegetation.  When  the  tree  commences  to  decline,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  old  branches,  and  particularly  the  top,  exhibit 
signs  of  decay. 

5216.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  circular 
tion ;  for  this  substance  is  of  a  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
and  therefore  very  productive  of  destruction  to  the  wood. 
The  winter  months,  and  July,  are  the  seasons  in  which  trees 
are  felled  for  timber,  as  the  sap  is  generally  considered  as 
dormant  during  these  months.  This  practice,  however,  is  in 
part  condemned  by  some  writers ;  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Boucherie,  in  France,  support  this  opinion,  and  indicate 
midsummer  and  autumn  as  the  seasons  in  which  the  sap  if 
least  active,  and  therefore  as  most  favorable  for  felling. 

5217.  Girdling  and  Barking.  As  the  sap-wood,  in  most 
trees,  forms  a  lar^  portion  of  the  trunk,  experiments  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  strength  and 
durability.  These  experiments  have  been  mostly  directed 
towards  the  manner  of  preparing  the  tree  before  felling  it 


One  method  coiifiists  in  ffirdlinff^  or  making  an  incision  mth 
an  axe  around  the  trni^,  completely  through  the  sap-wood, 
and  suffering  the  tree  to  stand  in  this  state  until  it  is  dead  ; 
the  other  consists  in  ha/rkmg^  or  stripping  the  entire  trunk  oi 
its  bark,  without  wounding  die  sap-wood,  early  in  the  spring, 
and  allowing  the  tree  to  stand  until  the  new  leaves  have  put 
forth  and  f  jSlen  before  it  is  felled.  The  sap-wood  of  trees, 
treated  by  both  of  these  methods,  was  found  very  much 
improved  in  hardness,  strength,  and  durability ;  the  results 
from  girdling  were,  however,  inferior  to  those  from  barking. 

218.  Methods  of  Seasoning.  The  seasoning  of  timber  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  its  durjSbility,  but  to 
the  solidity  of  the  structure  for  which  it  may  be  used ;  as  a 
very  slight  shrinking  of  some  of  the  pieces,  arising  fn)m  the 
seasoning  of  the  wood,  might,  in  many  cases,  cause  material 
injury,  if  not  complete  destruction  to  the  structure.  Timber 
is  considered  as  sufficiently  seasoned,  for  the  purposes  of  frame- 
work, when  it  has  lost  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  which  it 
has  in  a  green  state.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  season- 
ing timber :  they  consist  either  in  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  sheltered  position,  which  is  termed  natvr 
red  Beasonmg ;  in  immersion  in  water,  termed  water  seasanr 
i/ng  /  or  in  boiling,  or  steaming, 

219.  For  natural  seasoning,  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
strip  the  trunk  of  its  branches  and  bark  immediately  upon 
felling,  and  to  remove  it  to  some  dry  position,  until  it  can  be 
sawea  into  suitable  scantling.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
Boucherie,  just  cited,  it  would  seem  that  better  results  would 
ensue  from  allowing  the  branches  and  bark  to  remain  on  the 
trunk  for  some  days  after  felling.  In  this  state,  the  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  tree  continuing  in  operation,  the  sap-vessels  will  be 
gradually  exhausted  of  sap  and  filled  with  air,  and  the  trunk 
tnus  better  prepared  for  the  process  of  seasoning.  To  com- 
plete the  seasoning,  the  sawed  timber  should  be  piled  under 
arying-sheds,  where  it  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  circula- 
tion (3  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind^ 
rain,  and  sun.     By  taking  these  precautions,  an  equable  eva- 

ix)ration  of  the  moisture  will  take  place  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, which  will  prevent  either  wai^ping  or  splitting,  which 
necessarily  ensues  when  one  part  dries  more  rapidly  than  an- 
other. It  is  further  recommended,  instead  of  piling  the 
pieces  on  each  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  they  be  laid 
on  cast-iron  supports  properly  prepared,  and  with  a  sufficient 
inclination  to  ntcilitate  the  dnpping  of  the  sap  from  one  end ; 
and  that  heavy  round  timber  be  bored  through  the  centre,  to 
6 
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iSxpofie  a  greater  snrf  ace  to  the  air,  as  it  has  been  f  oimd  thai 
it  cracks  more  in  seasoning  than  square  timber. 

Natural  seasoning  is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  sea- 
soned in  this  waj  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than^vhei! 
prepared  by  any  artificial  process.  Most  timber  will  require, 
on  an  average,  about  two  years  to  become  fully  seasoned  in 
the  natural  way. 

220.  The  process  of  seasoning  by  immeraion  in  water  is 
slow  and  imperfect,  as  it  takes  years  to  saturate  heavy  timber ; 
and  the  soluble  matter  is  discharged  very  slowly,  and  chiefly 
from  the  exterior  layers  of  the  immersed  wood.  The  practice 
of  keeping  timber  in  water,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its  sea- 
soning, has  been  condemned  as  of  doubtful  utility ;  particu- 
larly immersion  in  salt  water,  where  the  timber  is  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  those  two  very  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  watei-s, 
the  Lvmnoria  Terebrans  and  Teredo  Navalis ;  the  former 
of  which  rapidly  destroys  the  heaviest  logs,  by  gradually  eat- 
ing in  between  the  annual  rings;  and  the  lattei.  the  well- 
known  ahvp-worrriy  by  converting  timber  into  a  jHjitcct  honey- 
comb state  by  its  numerous  perforations. 

221.  Steaming  is  mostly  in  use  for  ship-building,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  soften  the  fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
large  pieces  of  timber.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  timber 
in  strong  steam-tight  cylinders,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  long  enough  for  the  object  in  view;   the 

geriod  usually  allowed  is  one  hour  to  each  inch  in  thickness, 
teaming  slightly  impairs  the  strength  of  timber,  but  renders 
it  less  subject  to  decay,  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack. 

222.  When  timber  is  used  for  posts  partly  embedded  in  the 
ground,  it  is  usual  to  char  the  part  embedded,  to  preserve  it 
&om  decay.  This  method  is  only  serviceable  when  the  timber 
has  been  previously  well  seasoned ;  but  for  green  timber  il  is 
highly  injurious,  as  by  closing  the  pores  it  prevents  the  evap- 
oration from  the  surface,  and  thus  causes  fermentation  and 
rapid  decay  within. 

223.  The  most  durable  timber  is  procured  from  trees  of  a 
close,  compact  texture,  which,  on  analysis,  yield  the  largest 

rmtity  or  carbon.     And  those  which  grow,  in  moist  and 
dy  localities  furnish  timber  which  is  weaker  and  less  dur 
able  than  that  from  trees  growing  in  a  dry,  open  exposure. 

5224.  Defects  of  Timber.  Timber  is  subject  to  defects, 
arising  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Straiffht-grained  timber, 
free  from  knots,  is  superior  in  strength  and  quality  as  a  build- 
ing material  to  that  which  is  the  reverse. 
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225.  llie  action  of  hi^h  winds,  or  of  severe  frosts,  iujnrei 
the  tree  while  standing :  tne  former  separating  the  layers  from 
each  other,  forming  what  is  denominated  roued  timber  /  the 
latter  cracking  the  timber  in  several  places,  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  These  defects,  as  well  as  those  arising  from 
worms,  or  age,  are  easily  seen  by  examining  a  cross  section  of 
the  trunk. 

226.  Wet  and  Dry  Rot.  The  wet  and  chy  rot  are  the 
most  serious  causes  of  the  decay  of  timber ;  as  all  the  remedies 
thus  far  proposed  to  prevent  them  are  too  expensive  to  admit 
of  a  very  general  application.  Both  of  these  causes  have  the 
same  origin :  fermentation,  and  consequent  putrefaction.  The 
wet  rot  takes  place  in  wood  exposed,  alternately,  to  moisture 
und  dryness  ;  and  the  dry  rot  is  occasioned  by  want  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  as  in  contined  warm  localities,  like  cellars 
and  the  more  confined  parts  of  vessels. 

Trees  of  rapid  growth,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of 
sap-wood,  and  timber  of  every  description,  when  used  green, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  decay  very 
rapidly  with  the  rot. 

227.  Preservation  of  Timber.  Numberless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  many 
processes  for  this  purpose  have  been  patented,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  Several  of  these  processes  have  yielded 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  nearly  all  have  proved 
more  or  less  efficacious.  The  means  mostly  resorted  to  have 
been  the  saturation  of  the  timber  in  the  solution  of  some  salt 
with  a  metallic  or  earthy  base,  thus  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  soluble  matter  of  the  timber.  The  salts 
which  have  been  most  generally  tried  are,  the  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copper,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  zinc,  or  calcium. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  chlorides  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  those  from  the  sulphates ;  the  latter  class  of  salts 
with  metallic  bases  possess  undoubted  antiseptic  properties ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  freed  sulphuric  acid,  arising  from 
the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  on  the  wood,  impairs  the 
woody  fibre,  and  changes  it  into  a  substance  resembling 
carbon. 

228.  The  processes  which  have  come  into  most  general  use 
are  those  of  Mr.  Kyan  and  of  Sir  W.  Burnett,  called  after 
the  patentees  kyanizmg  and  hv/mStismg,  Ryan's  process  is 
to  saturate  the  timber  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury ; 
using  for  the  solution  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  Burnett  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  for 
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common  purposes;  and  a  more  highly  concentrated  8c>lntioE 
when  the  object  is  also  to  render  the  wood  incombustible. 

52529.  As  timber  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  im- 
mersion imbibes  the  solutions  very  slowly,  a  more  expeditious. 
as  well  as  more  perfect  means  of  saturation  has  been  used  ox 
late,  which  consists  in  placing  the  wood  to  be  prepared  in 
strong  wrouffht-iron  cylmders,  lined  with  felt  and  boards,  to 

1  protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the  solution,  where,  hrst 
)y  exhausting  the  cylinders  of  air,  and  then  applying  a  sti'ong 
pressure  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  into 
the  sap  and  air  vessels,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  timber.  ^  ■ 

230.  Among  the  patented  processes  in  our  country,  that  of 
Mr.  Earle  has  received  most  notice.  This  consists  in  boiling 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  method. 
It  has  been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  artillery 
carriages,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 

231.  M.  Boucherie,  to  whose  able  researches  on  this  subject 
reference  has  been  made,  noticing  the  slowness  with  which 
aqueous  solutions  were  imbibed  by  wood,  when  simply  im- 
mersed in  them,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  rendering 
the  vital  action  of  the  sap- vessels  subservient  to  a  thorough 
impregnation  of  every  part  of  the  trunk  where  there  was  tms 
vitality.  To  effect  this,  he  first  immersed  the  butt-end  of  a 
freshly-felled  tree  in  a  liquid,  and  found  that  it  was  diffused 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  a  few  days,  by  the  action 
in  question.  But,  finding  it  difficult  to  manage  trees  of  some 
size  when  felled,  M.  Boucherie  next  attempted  to  saturate 
them  before  felling ;  for  which  purpose  he  bored  an  auger- 
hole  through  the  trunk,  and  made  a  saw-cut  from  the  auger- 
hole  outwards,  on  each  side,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
exterior,  leaving  enough  of  the  fibres  untouched  to  support 
the  tree.  One  end  <3  the  auger-hole  was  then  stopped,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  saw-cut  on  the  exterior,  and  the  liquid  was 
introduced  by  a  tube  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  auger- 
hole.  This  method  was  found  equally  efficacious  with  the 
first,  and  more  convenient. 

5282.  After  examining  the  action  of  the  various  neutral 
salts  on  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  wood,  M.  Boucherie 
was  led  to  try  the  impure  pyrolignite  of  iron,  both  from  its 
chemical  composition  and  its  cheapness.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  in  weight  of  the  green 
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wood,  WM  found  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  from  decaji 
but  to  harden  it  to  a  very  high  degree. 

288.  Observing  that  the  pliabuity  and  elasticity  of  wood 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it, 
M.  Boucherie  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  oi 
improving  these  properties.  For  this  purpose  he  tried  solu- 
tions of  various  deliquescent  salts,  which  were  foand  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed.  Among  these  sohitions  he  gives  the 
preference  to  that  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  also,  when 
concentrated,  renders  the  wood  incombustible.  He  also  re- 
commends for  like  purposes  the  mother- water  of  salt-marshes, 
as  cheaper  than  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
Timber  prepared  in  this  way  is  not  only  improved  in  elasticity 
and  pliability,  but  is  prevented  from  warping  and  cracking ; 
the  timber,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  variations  in  wei^t 
than  when  seasoned  naturally. 

5234.  M.  Boucherie  is  of  opinion  that  the  earthy  chlorides 
will  also  act  as  preservatives,  but  to  insure  this  he  recom 
mends  that  they  be  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  pyrolignite  of 
iron. 

236.  From  other  experiments  of  M.  Boucherie,  it  appears 
that  the  sap  may  be  expelled  from  any  freshly-felled  timber 
by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid,  and  the  timber  be  impregnated 
as  thoroughly  as  by  the  preceding  processes.  To  effect  this, 
the  piece  to  be  saturated  is  placed  in  an  upright  position,  so 
that  the  sap  may  flow  readily  from  the  lower  end ;  a  water- 
tight  bag,  containing  the  liquid,  is  aflixed  to  the  upper  ex 
tremity,  which  is  snrmouiited  by  the  liquid,  the  pressure  from 
which  expels  the  sap,  and  fills  the  sap-vessels  with  the  liquid. 
The  process  is  complete  when  the  liquid  is  found  to  issue  in  a 
pure  state  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stick. 

237.  Either  of  the  above  processes  may  be  applied  in  im- 
pregnating timber  with  coloring  matter  lor  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  plan  recommended  by  M.  Boucherie  consists  in 
mtn^ucing  separately  the  solutions  by  the  chemical  union  of 
which  the  color  is  to  be  formed. 

5288.  The  rapid  decay  of  railroad  sleepers  has  led  to  more 
recent  experiments  in  Europe,  where  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.  Opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  impregnating  them  with 
ereoBote,  as  the  best  preser\'ative  from  wet  rot. 

5i39.  The  effect  oi  time  on  the  durability  of  timber,  pre- 
pared by  any  of  the  various  chemical  processes  which  have 
]ust  been  detailed,  remains  to  be  seen ;  although  results  of 
the  most  satisfactory  natmre  may  be  looked  for,  considering 
the  severe  tests  to  which  most  of  them  have  been  submitted. 
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by  exposure  in  situations  pecnliarly  fiiTorable  to  the  destmO' 
tioD  ox  ligneous  substances. 

240.  Durability  of  Timber.  The  durability  of  timber 
when  not  prepared  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  processes^ 
varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances  of  exposure.  Ii 
placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  exposed  to  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  timber  will  last  for  centuries,  without  showing  any 
sensible  changes  in  its  phvsical  properties.  An  equal,  u:  not 
Buperior,  dura%ility  is  oUrved  when  it  is  immersed  in  fresh 
water,  or  embedded  in  thick  walls,  or  undei^grouud,  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

241.  In  salt  water,  however,  particularly  in  warm  climates, 
timber  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  two  animals  alreadv 
noticed :  the  one,  the  Mmnoria  terebrans^  attacking,  it  is  said, 
only  stationary  wood,  while  the  attacks  of  the  other,  the 
teredo  navaiiSj  are  general.  Various  means  have  been  tried 
to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  agents ;  that 
of  sheathing  exposed  tiniber  with  copper,  or  with  a  coating 
of  hydraulic  cement,  affixed  to  the  wood  by  studding  it  thick- 
ly over  with  broad-headed  nails  to  give  a  nold  to  the  cement, 
Ixas  met  with  full  success;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
and  the  liability  to  accident  of  the  cement,  limit  their  effica- 
cy to  cases  where  they  can  be  renewed.  The  chemical  pro- 
cesses for  preserving  timber  from  decay  do  not  appear  to 
guard  them  in  salt  water.  A  process,  however,  of  preserving 
timber  by  impregnating  it  with  coal  tar,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Renwick,  appears,  from  carefid  experi- 
ments, also  to  be  efficacious  against  the  attack  of  the  ship- 
worm.  A  coating  of  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  when  impregnated 
with  some  of  the  insoluble  mineral  poisons  destructive  to 
animal  life,  is  said  to  subserve  the  same  end. 

242.  The  best  seasoned  timber  will  not  withstand  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  much  greater  period  than 
twenty-five  years,  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coating  of  paint 
or  pitch,  or  of  oil  laid  on  hot,  when  tne  timber  is  partly 
charred  over  a  light  blaze.  These  substances  themselves,  be- 
ing of  a  perishable  nature,  require  to  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  will,  therefore,  be  serviceable  only  in  situations 
which  admit  of  their  renewal.  They  are,  moreover,  more 
hurtful  than  serviceable  to  unseasoned  timber,  as  by  closing 
the  pores  of  the  exterior  surface  they  prevent  the  moisture 
from  escaping  from  within,  and  therefore  promote  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  decay. 

243.  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States.  The  forests  of 
our  own  country  produce  a  sn^eat  varietvof  the  I)est  timber  fo? 
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every  pnipoee,  and  supply  abundantly  both  our  own  and  for- 
eign markets.  The  following  genera  are  in  most  cominob 
use. 

244.  Oak.  About  fort^-four  species  of  this  tree  are  enu* 
merated  by  botanists,  as  found  in  our  forests  and  those  oi 
Mexico.  The  most  of  them  afford  a  good  building  material!, 
except  the  yarieties  of  red  oak,  the  timber  of  whi^i  is  weak 
and  decays  rapidly. 

The  White  Oak  {Qy,€T<ms  AJhd)^  so  named  from  the  color 
of  its  bark,  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  species,  and  is 
in  very  general  use,  out  is  mostly  reserved  for  naval  construc- 
tions ;  its  trunk,  which  is  large,  serving  for  heavy  frame-work, 
and  the  roots  and  larger  branches  affording  the  best  compass 
timber.  The  wood  is  strong  and  durable,  and  of  a  sligntly 
reddish  tinge ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  boai*ds,  as  it  shrinks  about 
^  in  seasoning,  and  is  very  subject  to  warp  and  crack. 

This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  seldom  seen,  in  comparison  with  other  forest  trees,  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  or  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Western  States. 

Post  Oak  {Qicerous  OhtvsUoba).  This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  greater  diameter  than  about  fifteen  inches,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  used  mostly  for  posts,  from  which  use  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue,  and  close  grain ;  is  said 
to  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability ;  and  is  there- 
fore an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
frame-work.  This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
forests  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  Box  White  Oak^  and  Iron  Oak,  It  also  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Chestnut  White  Oak  {Qy,€T€u%  Prinfu^  PaVustris).  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  strou^  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding  species.  The  tree  is  abundant  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida. 

Eock  Chestnut  Oak,  ( Qv,ercu8  Prvrma  Monticola.)  The  tim- 
ber of  this  tree  is  in  use  mostly  for  naval  constructions,  for 
wliich  it  is  esteemed  inferior  only  to  the  white  oak.  The 
tree  is  found  in  the  Middle  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Ver- 
mont 

live  Oak  {Qicerotis  Virens).  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  yellowish  tinge;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine 
grain ;  it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  pm> 
poses  of  phip-building,  for  which  it  is  exclusivelj  reserved. 
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The  lire  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  nor  farther  inland  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  m)m  the  seacoast  It  is  found  in  abun 
dance  along  the  coast  south,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  fai 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

245.  Pine.  This  very  interesting  ^nus  is  considered  in- 
ferior only  to  the  oak,  from  the  excellent  timber  afforded  by 
nearly  all  of  its  species.  It  is  regarded  as  a  most  valuable 
building  material,  owing  to  its  strength  and  durability,  the 
strai^htness  of  its  fibre,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  wrought, 
and  its  applicability  to  all  the  purposes  of  constructions  in 
wood. 

Yellow  Pine  {Pinua  Mitis).  The  heart-wood  of  this  tree 
is  fine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  strong  and  durable ;  but 
the  sap-wood  is  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  timber  is  in  very  general  use  for  frame- 
work, &c. 

This  tree  is  found  throughout  our  country,  but  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the  Southern  otates 
it  is  known  as  Spruce  Pine  and  Shorirleaved  Pine. 

Long-leaved  Pine,  or  Southern  Pine  {Pi/nv^  AuetraUsy 
This  tree  has  but  little  sap-wood,  and  the  resinous  matW  is 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  heart-wood,  which  pre- 
sents a  nne  compact  grain,  having  more  hardness,  strength, 
and  durability  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine,  owing  to 
which  qualities  the  timber  is  in  very  ^reat  demand. 

The  tree  is  first  met  with  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  from 
this  point  south  it  is  abundautly  found. 

miite  Pine,  or  Northern  Pine  {Pvrms  Strdbus).  This  tree 
takes  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  wood,  which  is  white,  soft, 
light,  straight-drained,  and  durable.  It  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  species  just  described,  and  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of 
swelling  in  damp  weather.  Its  timber  is,  however,  in  great 
demand  as  a  good  building  material,  being  almost  the  only 
kind  in  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  for  the  frame- 
work and  joinery  of  houses,  &c. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  grow  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  between  the  43d  and 
47th  parallels,  N.  L. 

246.  Among  the  forest  trees  in  less  general  use  than  the  oak 
and  pine,  the  Ixxsust^  the  Chestmity  me  Med  Ceda/r^  and  the 
La/rm  hold  the  firat  place  for  hardness,  strength,  and 
durability.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  the  frame-wow:  of  ves- 
sels. The  chestnut,  the  locust,  and  the  cedar  ahe  preferred  to 
all  other  trees  for  posts. 
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247.  The  Black  or  Double  Spnice  (Aiies  JSRffra)  also  af- 
fords an  excellent  material,  its  timber  being  strong,  durable, 
and  light. 

248.  The  Jimiper  or  White  Cedar ^  and  the  Cypress  are 
veiy  celebrated  for  affording  a  material  which  is  very  li^ht, 
and  of  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  owmg 
to  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  f 9r  shingles 
and  o&er  exterior  coverings.  These  two  trees  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States. 


METALS. 

The  metals  in  most  common  use  in  constructions  are  Iron^ 
Copper^  Zino^  Tifhy  and  Zead. 

24B,  IRON.  This  metal  is  very  extensively  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  engineer  and  arcnitect,  both  in  the  state  of 
Cast  Iron  and  Wrcmg/U  Iron. 

5250.  Cast  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  building  materi- 
als, owing  to  its  ^at  strength,  hardness,  and  durabuity,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cast,  or  moulded,  into  the  best 
forms,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

25L  Cast  iron  is  divided  into  two  principal  varieties :  the 
Cray  cast  iron,  and  White  cast  iron.  There  exists  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  properties  of  these  two 
varieties.  There  are,  besides,  many  intermediate  varieties, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  these  two,  as 
they  approach,  in  their  external  appearances,  nearer  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

252.  Gray  cast  iron,  when  of  a  good  quality,  is  slightly 
malleable  in  a  cold  state,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  action 
of  the  file,  when  the  hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  This 
variety  is  also  sometimes  termed  soft  gray  cast  iron ;  it  is 
softer  and  tougher  than  the  white  iron.  Wben  broken,  the  sur- 
face of  the  fracture  presents  a  granular  structure ;  the  color 
is  gray ;  and  the  lustre  is  what  is  termed  metallic,  resembling 
«mall  brilliant  particles  of  lead  strewed  over  the  surface. 

253.  White  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  when  re- 
oeDdy  broken,  the  surface  of  the  fracture  presents  a  distinctly- 
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marked  crjstalline  Btmctnre ;  the  color  is  white ;  and  lustre 
vitreous,  or  bearing  a  resemblance  t6  the  reflected  light  iroio 
an  aggr^ation  of  small  crystals. 

254.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  a  very  able  Heport  made  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  or  Science,  remarking  op 
the  great  want  of  uniformity,  among  manufacturers  of  iron,  in 
the  terms  used  to  describe  its  different  varieties,  proposes  the 
following  nomenclature,  as  comprising  every  variety,  with 
their  distinctive  characters. 

Silvery.  Least  fusible ;  thickens  rapidly  when  fluid  by  a 
spontaneous  puddling;  crystals  vesicular,  often  crystalline, 
incapable  of  being  cut  by  chisel  or  file ;  ultimate  cohesion  a 
maximum ;  elastic  range  a  minimum. 

Micaoeous.  Very  soft ;  greasy  feel ;  peculiar  micaceous 
appearance,  generally  owing  to  excess  ox  manganese ;  soils 
the  fingers  strongly ;  crystals  large ;  runs  very  fiuid ;  con- 
traction large. 

Mottled.  Tough  and  hard;  filed  or  cut  with  difficulty; 
crystals  large  and  small  mixed ;  sometimes  runs  thick ;  con- 
traction  in  coolinga  maximum. 

Bright  Gray.  Toughness  and  hardness  most  suitable  for 
working ;  ultimate  cohesion  and  elastic  ran^  generally  are 
balanced  most  advantageously;  crystals  uniform,  very  mi- 
nute. 

Dull  Gray.  Less  tough  than  the  preceding;  other  char- 
acters alike  ;  contraction  in  cooling  a  minimum. 

Dark  Gray.    Most  fusible ;  remains  long  fluid ;  exudes 

frraphite  in  cooling;  soils  the  fingers;  crystals  large  and 
amella ;  ultimate  cohesion  a  minimum,  and  elastic  range  a 
maximum. 

256.  The  gray  iron  is  most  suitable  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  white,  where  hardness  is  the  principal  re- 
quisite. 

256.  The  color  and  lustre,  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  re- 
cent fracture,  are  the  best  indications  of  the  quality  of  iron. 
A  imiform  dark  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre,  are  in- 
dications of  the  best  and  strongest.  With  the  same  color,  but 
less  lustre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be  softer  and  weaker,  and 
to  crumble  readily.  Iron  without  lustre,  of  a  dark  and  mot- 
tled color,  is  the  sofest  and  weakest  of  the  gray  varieties. 

Lx)n  of  a  light  ^ray  color  and  high  metallic  lustre  is  usual- 
ly very  hard  ana  tenaiious.  As  the  color  approaches  to 
white,  and  the  metallic  lustre  changes  to  vitreous,  hardneoa 
and  brittleness  become  more  marked,  until  the  extremes  of  a 
dull,  or  grayish  white  (jolor,  and  a  very  high  vitreous  lustre, 
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are  ittained,  w\dch  aro  the  indications  of  the  hardest  and 
moflt  brittle  of  the  white  variety. 

5257.  The  quality  of  cast  iron  may  also  be  tested,  by  strik- 
ing a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge  of  a  casting. 
If  the  blow  produces  a  slight  indentation,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fracture,  it  shows  that  the  iron  is  slightly  malleable, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  ^ood  quality ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  is  broken,  it  indicates  brittfeness  in  the  material,  and  a 
consequent  want  of  strength. 

258.  The  strength  of  cast  iron  varies  with  its  density ;  and 
this  element  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  metal  when 
drawn  from  the  furnace ;  the  rate  of  cooling ;  the  head  of 
metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made ;  and  tiie  bulk  of  the 
casting. 

259.  The  density  of  iron  cast  in  vertical  moulds  increases, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments,  very  rapidly  from  the 
top  downward,  t(^  a  depth  or  about  foui*  feet  below  the  top ; 
from  this  point  to  the  bottom,  the  rate  of  increase  is  very 
nearly  uniform.  All  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  the  density  decreases  with  the  bulk  of  the  casting; 
hence  lai^e  are  proportionally  weaker  than  small  castings. 

260.  Irom  aU  of  these  causes,  by  which  the  strength  of 
iron  may  be  influenced,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  a  casting  by  its  external  characters ;  in  general, 
however,  if  the  exterior  presents  a  uniform  appeai*ance,  de- 
void of  marked  inequalities  of  surface,  it  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  uniform  strength. 

5261.  The  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  hot  blast,  has  naturally  directed  attention 
to  the  comparative  merits  between  ironproduced  by  this  pro- 
cess and  tJhat  from  the  cold  blast.  Tnis  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Hod^kinson,  and 
their  results  published  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  British 
Association. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  nis  experiments:  "It  is  rendered  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  a  heated  blast  into  tne 
manufacture  of  cast  iron,  has  injured  the  softer  irons,  while 
it  has  frequently  mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder 
nature ;  and  considering  the  small  deterioration  that "  some 
"  irons  have  sustained,  and  the  apparent  benefit  to  those  of  " 
others,  "together  with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  heated 
blast,  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  process  becoming  as 
general  as  it  has  done." 

262.  From  a  number  of  specific  gravities  given  in  these 
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BeportB,  the  mean  specific  OTavify  of  cold  blast  iron  is  neaib 
7.091,  that  of  hot  blast,  7.021. 

268.  Mr.  Fairbaim  concludes  his  Keport  with  these  obser- 
yations,  as  the  resnlts  of  the  investi^tions  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson :  ^'  The  nltimatum  of  our  inquiries,  made  in 
this  way,  stands,  therefore,  in  the  ratio  of  strength,  1000  foi 
the  cold  blast,  to  1024.8  for  the  hot  blast ;  leaving  the  small 
fractional  difference  of  24.8  in  fayor  of  the  hot  blast." 

"The  relative  powers  to  sustain  impact,  are  likewise  in 
favor  of  the  hot  blast,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1000  to  1226.3." 

264.  Wrought  Iron.  The  color,  lustre,  and  texture  of  a 
recent  fracture,  present,  also,  the  most  certain  indications  of 
the  quality  of  wrought  iron.  The  fracture  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, should  be  of  bars  at  least  one  inch  square ;  or,  if 
of  fiat  bars,  they  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  tnick ;  other- 
wise, the  texture  will  be  so  greatly  changed,  arising  from  the 
greater  elongation  of  the  fibres,  in  bars  of  smaller  (fimensions, 
as  to  present  none  of  those  distinctive  differences  observable 
in  the  fracture  of  large  bars. 

265.  The  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  of  good  iron,  presents 
a  clear  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre ;  the  texture  is 
granular,  and  the  grains  have  an  elongated  shape,  and  are 
pointed  and  slightly  crooked  at  their  ends,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  powerful  force  having  been  employed  to  produce  the  frac- 
ture. When  a  bar,  presenting  these  appearances,  is  ham- 
mered, or  drawn  out  mto  small  bara,  the  surface  of  fracture 
of  these  bars  will  have  a  very  marked  fibrous  appearance,  the 
filaments  being  of  a  white  color  and  very  elongated. 

266.  When  the  texture  is  either  laminated,  or  crystalline,  it 
is  an  indication  of  some  defect  in  the  metal,  arising  either 
from  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  else  from  some 
neglect  in  the  process  of  forging. 

267.  Burnt  iron  is  of  a  clear  gray  color,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  blue,  and  of  a  slaty  texture.    It  is  soft  and  brittle. 

268.  Gold  short  iron,  or  iron  that  cannot  be  hammered 
when  cold  without  breaking,  presents  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  burnt  iron,  but  its  color  inclines  to  white.  It  is  very 
hard  and  brittle. 

269.  Hot  short  iron,  or  that  which  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer when  heated,  is  of  a  dark  color  without  lustre.  This  de- 
fect is  usually  indicated  in  the  bar  by  numerous  cracks  on  the 
edges. 

270.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  is  developed  only  in  small 
bars  by  hammering,  is  an  inherent  quality  of  good  iron ; 
those  varieties  which  are  not  susceptible  of  receiving  this  pe- 
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caliar  tuxtore,  are  of  an  inferior  qnality,  and  shonld  nerer  be 
osed  for  purposes  requiring  great  streu]^ :  the  filsjnents  of 
bad  varieties  are  short,  and  the  fracture  is  of  a  deep  color,  be- 
tween lead  gray  and  dark  gray. 

27L  The" best  wroiight  iron  presents  two  varieties;  the 
Hard  and  the  Soft.  The  hard  variety  is  very  strong  and 
ductile.  It  preserves  its  granular  texture  a  long  time  under 
the  action  of  the  hammer,  and  develops  only  the  fibrous 
'  texture  when  beaten,  or  drawn  out  into  small  rods :  its  fila- 
ments then  present  a  silver-white  appearance. 

272.  The  soft  variety  is  weaker  than  the  hard ;  it  yields 
easily  to  the  hammer ;  and  it  commences  to  exhibit,  under  its 
action,  the  fibrous  texture  in  tolerably  large  bars.  The  color 
of  the  fibres  is  between  a  silver  white  and  light  gray. 

2*73.  Iron  may  be  naturally  of  a  good  quality,  and  still, 
from  beinff  badly  refined,  not  present  the  appearances  which 
are  regarded  as  sure  indications  of  its  excellence.  Among 
the  defects  arising  from  this  cause  are  hlisterSy  flaws^  and 
emder-Jwlea,  Generally,  however,  if  the  surface  of  fracture 
presents  a  texture  paitly  crystalline  and  partly  fibrous,  or  a 
fine  granular  texture,  in  which  some  ox  the  grains  seem 
pointed  and  crooked  at  the  points,  together  with  a  light  gray 
color  without  lustre,  it  will  indicate  natural  good  qualities, 
which  require  only  careful  refining  to  be  fully  developed. 

274.  Tne  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  very  variable,  as  it 
depends  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metal,  but 
also  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  the  greater  or  less 
compression  of  its  fibres,  when  drawn  or  hammered  into  bars 
of  different  sizes. 

275.  In  the  Keport  made  by  the  sub-committee,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Eeeves,  on  the  strength  of  Boiler  Iron  {Jov/mal 
of  FramMm  Institute^  vol.  20,  ^ew  Series),  it  is  stated  that 
the  following  order  of  superiority  obtains  among  the  different 
kinds  of  ]^ig  metal,  with  respect  to  the  malleable  iron  which 
th^  furnish : — 1  Lvody  gray  ;  3  White  ;  8  Mottled  gray ; 
t  Dead  gray  ;  6  Mixed  metals. 

The  Keport  states,  ^^  So  far  as  these  experiments  may  be 
considered  decisive  of  the  question,  they  favor  the  lighter 
complexion  of  the  cast  metal,  in  preference  to  the  darker  and 
mottled  varieties;  and  they  nlace  the  mixture  of  different 
sorts  among  the  worst  modincations  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  where  the  object  is  mere  tenacity." 

276.  These  experiments  also  show  that  piling  iron  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness  in  the  same  plate  is  injurious  to  iti 
quality,  owing  to  the  consequent  inequality  of  the  welding. 
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2T7.  Ymm  these  experiments,  the  mean  specific  gravity  oi 
boiler  iron  is  7.7344,  and  of  bar  iron,  7.7254. 

278.  DurabHity  of  Iron.  The  durability  of  iron,  nndei 
the  different  circumstances  of  exposure  to  which  it  may  be 
submitted,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  casting  may 
have  been  made  ;  the  bulk  of  the  piece  employed ;  the  more 

*or  less  homogeneousness  of  tlie  mass ;  its  density  and  hard- 
ness. 

279.  Among  the  most  recent  and  able  researches  upon  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  corrosive  agents  on  iron,  and  the  pre- 
servative means  to  be  emploved  against  them,  those  of  Mr. 
Mallet,  given  in  the  Report  alreadv  mentioned,  hold  the  first 
rank.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  most  prominent  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  has  arrived,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in 
this  place. 

280.  When  iron  is  only  partly  immersed  in  water,  or 
wholly  immersed  in  water  composed  of  strata  of  different 
densities,  like  that  of  tidal  rivers,  a  voltaic  pile  of  one  solid 
and  two  fluid  bodies  is  formed,  which  causes  a  more  rapid 
ci^rrosion  than  when  the  liquid  is  of  uniform  density. 

281.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  foul  sea  water  of  docks  and 
harbors  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  clear  sea  or  fresh 
water,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hydro-fiulphuric  acid  which, 
being  disengaged  from  the  mud,  impregnates  the  water,  and 
acts  on  the  iron. 

282.  In  clear  fresh  river  water,  the  corrosive  action  is  less 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion ;  owing  to 
the  absence  of  corrosive  agents,  and  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
oxide  formed,  which  presents  a  hard  coat  that  is  not  washed 
off  as  in  sea  water. 

5283.  In  clear  sea  water,  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  bars, 
one  inch  thick,  is  from  3  to  4  tenths  of  an  inch  for  cast  iron 
in  a  century,  and  about  6  tenths  of  an  inch  for  wrought 
iron. 

284.  Wrouglit  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  hot  sea  water 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion. 

285.  The  same  iron  when  chill  cast  corrodes  more  rapidly 
than  when  cast  in  green  sand ;  this  arises  from  the  chilled 
surface  being  less  uniform,  and  therefore  forming  voltaic 
couples  of  iron  of  different  densities,  by  wliich  the  rapidity 
of  corrosion  is  increased. 

286.  Castings  made  in  dry  sand  and  loam  are  more  durable 
ander  water  than  those  made  in  green  sand. 

287.  Thin  bars  of  iron  corrode  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
more  bulk.    This  difference  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  is  more 
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striking  in  the  Bcft,  or  graphitic  specimens  of  cast  iron,  than 
in  iJie  hard  and  silvery,  it  is  caused  by  the  more  r<ipid  rate 
of  cooling  in  thin  than  in  thick  bars,  by  which  the  densi^  of 
the  surface  of  the  former  becomes  less  uniform.  Inese 
causes  of  destructibility  may,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  in 
castings  composed  of  ribbed  pieces,  by  making  the  ribs  of 
equal  thickness  with  the  main  pieces,  and  causing  them  to  be 
cooled  in  the  sand,  before  stripping  the  moulds. 

288.  The  hard  crust  of  cast  iron  promotes  its  durability ; 
when  this  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  botli  air  and  water. 

289.  Corrosion  takes  place  the  less  rapidly  in  any  variety 
of  iron,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  homogeneous,  denser, 
harder,  and  closer  grained,  and  the  less  graphitic. 

ii90.  Preservatives  of  Iron. — The  more  ordinary  means 
nsed  to  protect  iron  against  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  con- 
sist of  paints  and  varnishes.  These,  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  atmospheric  exposure  are  of  but  slight  efficacy,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  water,  they  are  all 
rapidly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  boiled  coal-ter,  which 
when  laid  on  hot  iron,  leaves  a  bright  and  solid  varnish  of 
considerable  durability  and  protective  power. 

291.  The  rapidly  increasing  purposes  to  which  iron  has 
been  applied,  within  the  last  few  years,  hiis  led  to  researches 
upon  the  agency  of  electro'chemical  action,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  it  from  corrosion,  both  in  air  and  water.  Among 
the  processes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose^  that  of  sinking ^  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  gahcmtsing  iron  has  been 
most  generally  introduced.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
on  this  process,  are  decidedly  against  zinc  as  a  permanent 
electro-cnemical  protector.  Mr.  Mallet  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  observations,  that  zinc  applied  in  fusion,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  over  the  whole  surface  of  iron,  will  not  preserve  it 
longer  than  about  two  years ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  oxidation 
commences  at  any  point  of  the  iron,  the  protective  power  of 
the  zinc  becomes  considerably  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
nulL  Mr.  Mallet  concludes :  "  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  under  all  circumstances,  zinc  has  not  yet  been 
so  applied  to  iron,  as  to  rank  as  an  electro-chemical  protector 
towards  it  in  the  strict  sense;  hitherto  it  has  not  become 
a  preventive,  but  merely  a  more  or  less  effective  palliative  to 
destruction." 

292.  In  extending  his  researches  on  this  subject,  with 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  copper  and  tin,  Mr.  Mallet 
found  that  the  alloys  of  the  last  metals  accelerate  the  corro* 
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rion  of  iron,  when  voltaicary  aeeociated  with  it  in  sea  water ; 
and  that  an  alloy  of  the  two  first,  represented  by  23Zn  t- 
SOuy  in  contact  with  iron,  protects  it  as  fully  as  zinc  alone, 
and  suffers  but  little  loss  from  the  electro-chemical  action ; 
thus  presenting  a  protective  energy  more  permanent  and  in- 
variable  than  that  of  zinc,  and  giving  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  '^  to  obtain  a  mode  of 
electro-chemical  protection  such,  that  while  the  iron  shall  be 
preserved  the  protector  shall  not  be  acted  on,  and  whose  pro- 
tection shall  be  invariable." 

5298.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Mallet  ascer- 
tained that  the  softest  gray  cast  iron  bears  such  a  voltaio 
relation  to  hard  bright  cast  iron,  when  immersed  in  sea  water 
and  voltaically  associated  with  it,  that  although  oxidation 
will  not  be  prevented  on  either,  it  vdll  still  be  greatly  retard- 
ed on  the  hard,  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  iron. 

5294.  In  concluding  the  details  of  his  important  researches 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Mallet  makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks :  "  The  engineer  of  observant  habit  will  soon  have 
perceived,  that  in  exposed  works  in  iron,  equality  of  section 
or  scantling,  in  all  parts  sustaining  equal  strain,  is  far  from 
insuring  equal  passive  power  of  permanent  resistance,  unless, 
in  addition  to  a  general  allowance  for  loss  of  substance  by 
corrosion,  this  latter  element  be  so  provided  for,  that  it  shall 
be  equally  balanced  over  the  whole  structure ;  or,  if  not, 
shall  he  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  portions  of  the  general 
structure,  wnich  may  lose  substance  without  injuring  its 
stability." 

^^The  principles  we  have  already  established  sufficiently 

fuide  us  m  the  modes  of  effecting  this ;  regard  must  not  only 
e  had  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  of  the  same  in 
dissimilar  fiuids,  but  to  the  scantling  of  the  casting  and  of  its 
parts,  and  to  the  contact  of  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  or  of  one  sort  of  cast  iron  with  another.  Thus,  in  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  if  the  links  of  the  chains  be  hammered,  and 
the  pins  rolled,  the  latter,  where  equally  exposed,  will  be  eat- 
en away  long  before  the  former.  In  marine  steam-boilers,  the 
rivets  are  hardened  by  hammering  until  cold ;  the  plates, 
therefore,  are  corroded  through  round  the  rivets  before  these 
have  suffered  sensibly ;  and  m  the  air-pumps  and  condensers 
of  engines  working  with  sea  water,  or  in  pit  work,  and  pumps 
lifting  minemlizea  or  '  bad '  water  from  mines,  the  cast  iron 

Grishes  first  round  the  holes  through  which  wrought  iron 
Its,  &c.,  are  inserted.    And  abimdant  other  instances  might 
be  given,  shovring  that  the  effects  here  spoken  of  are  in  prac 
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tioal  operation  to  an  extent  that  should  press  the  means  of 
oonnteracting  them  on  the  attention  of  the  engineer." 

5285.  Since  Mr.  Mallet's  Eeport  to  the  British  Association, 
he  has  invented  two  processes  for  the  protection  of  iron  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ;  the  one  by  means 
of  a  coating  formed  ol  a  triple  alloy  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
sodium,  or  potassium  ;  the  other  by  an  amalgam  of  palladium 
and  mercury. 

296.  The  first  process  consists  of  forming  an  alloy  of  the 
metals  used,  in  the  following  manner.  To  1,292  parts  of  zinc 
by  weight,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  202  parts  of  mercury  are  add- 
ed, ana  the  metals  are  well  mixed,  by  stirring  with  a  rod  of 
dry  wood,  or  one  of  iron  coated  with  clay ;  sodium,  or  potas 
sium  is  next  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  every  ton  by  weight  of  the  other  two 
metals.  The  iron  to  be  coated  with  this  alloy  is  first  cleared 
of  all  adhering  oxide,  by  immersing  it  in  a  warm  ditnte  so- 
lution of  sulphuric,  or  of  Jiydrocmoric  acid,  washing  it  in 
clear  cold  water,  and  detaching  all  scales,  by  striking  it  with 
a  hammer ;  it  is  then  scoured  clean  by  the  hand  with  sand,  or 
emery,  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  until  a  bright  metallic 
lustre  is  obtained ;  while  still  wet,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
formed  of  equal  parts  of  the  cold  saturated  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac,  to  which  as  much  more  solid  sal 
ammoniac  is  added  as  the  solution  will  take  up.  The  iron  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  until  it  is  cx>vered  by  minute 
bubbles  of  gas ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  drain  a  few 
seconds,  and  plunged  into  the  fused  alloy,  from  which  it  is 
withdrawn  so  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  same  temperature. 
When  taken  from  the  metallic  bath,  the  iron  should  be  plung- 
ed in  cold  water  and  well  washed. 

297.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  iron  be  not  kept  too  long 
in  the  metallic  bath,  otherwise  it  may  be  fused,  owing  to  the 
gi'eat  a£Snity  of  the  alloy  for  iron.  At  the  proper  fusing 
temperature  of  the  alloy,  about  680®  Fahr.,  it  wfll  dissolve 
plates  of  iron  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  seconds ; 
on  this  account,  whenever  small  articles  of  iron  have  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  affinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron  should  be  satisfied,  by 
fusing  some  iron  in  it  before  immersing  that  to  be  coated. 

29§.  The  other  process,  which  has  been  termed  pdUadtumio' 
mffy  consists  in  coating  the  iron,  prepared  as  in  the  first  pro- 
cess for  the  reception  of  the  metallic  coat,  with  an  amalgam 
of  palladium  and  mercury. 

S299.  Corrugated  Lron. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  sheet  iron 
prepared  by  being  moulded,  and  having  the  plane  surface 
7 
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broken  by  longitndinal  or  sectiaiial  ridges,  for  the  parpoee  oi 
^ving  the  sheet  great  stiffness  and  streo^h.  Corrugated  iron 
18  ns^  principallj  for  roofing,  and  sometimes  in  place  of  brick 
for  forming  the  arches  between  the  iron  beams  in  fire-proof 
stractures. 

SOO.  Steel. — The  name  stedis  given  to  a  compound  of  iron 
and  carbon,  in  which  the  amonnt  of  iron  is  nsnally  not  less 
than  97  per  cent  Where  the  amount  of  carbon  is  less  than 
.0065,  the  compound  is  termed  steely  iron;  wh^n  more  than 
l.S  the  compound  is  cast  iron. 

Steel,  like  iron,  is  seldom  pure,  containing  other  substances, 
of  which  sulphur  and  silicon  are  the  most  common. 

The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  named  either  from  the 
modes  of  manufacture,  or  their  appearance,  or  from  some  con- 
stituent, or  from  some  inventors  process.  Thus  we  have 
natural  steels  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  and  bearing 
mostly  local  names;  blistered,  shear,  tilted  and  crucible  or 
cast  steel ;  Woolz  or  Damask  steel ;  Bessemer's  and  Martin's 
steel ;  tungstein,  chromium,  and  titanium  steel. 

These  varieties  are  obtained  by  various  processes.  Thus 
we  have  the  tnuMlrngj^rooess  by  which  the  varieties  of  natural 
steel  are  made ;  the  cementative  process ;  the  Martin-Siemems 
process ;  the  Bessemer  process,  &c. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  natural  steels  is  7.5;  of 
tilted  steel  7.9;  cast  steel  7.8;  Bessemer  steel  from  7.79  to 
7.87 ;  chromium  steel  from  7.81  to  7.85. 

The  chromium  st^el  is  said  to  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength ;  and  among  those  more  abundantly  manufactured 
the  !&ssemer  still  ranks  highest  in  this  respect 

OOPFEB. 

90L  The  most  ordinary  and  useful  application  of  this 
metal  in  constructions,  us  mat  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  used 
for  roof  coverings,  and  like  purposes.  Its  durability  under 
the  ordinary  changes  of  atmosphere  is  very  great  Sheet  cop- 
per, when  quite  thin,  is  apt  to  be  defective,  from  cracks  ari- 
sing from  me  process  of  drawing  it  out.  These  may  be 
remedied,  when  sheet  copper  is  to  be  used  for  a  water-tight 
sheathing,  by  tinning  the  sheets  on  one  side.  Sheets  prepared 
in  this  way  have  been  found  to  be  very  durable. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  known  under  the  name  of 
iras8j  and  those  of  copper  and  tin,  known  as  Womej  ffunrfnetcU, 
and  oett^metaly  are,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for  iron,  owing 
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V.  Iheir  superior  hardness  to  copper,  and  being  Ii^s  readily 
o.>idizod  than  iron. 


zmo. 


802.  This  metal  is  used  mostly  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  and 
for  water-tight  sheathings  it  has  nearly  displaced  every  other 
kind  of  sheet  metal.  The  pure  metallic  surface  of  zinc  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin,  hard,  transparent  oxide, 
which  is  unchangeable  both  in  air  and  water,  and  preserves 
the  metal  beneam  it  from  farther  oxidation.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  renders  this  metal  so  valua- 
ble for  sheathing  purposes ;  but  its  durability  is  dependent 
upon  its  not  being  brought  into  contact  with  iron  in  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  as  the  galvanic  action  which  would  then 
ensue,  would  soon  destroy  the  zinc.  On  the  same  account 
zinc  should  be  perfectly  free  from  the  presence  of  iron,  as  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  this  last  metal,  when  con- 
tained in  zinc,  is  &und  to  occasion  its  rapid  destruction. 

Besides  the  alloys  of  zinc  already  mentioned,  this  metal 
iilloyed  with  copper  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders;  and 
its  alloy  with  lead  has  been  proposed  as  a  cra/m/ping  metal  for 
uniting  the  parts  of  iron  work  together,  or  iron  work  to  other 
materials,  in  the  place  of  lead,  which  is  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  which  accelerates  the  destruction  of  iron  in 
contact  with  it. 


TIN. 


308.  The  most  useful  application  of  tin  is  as  a  coating  tor 
sheet  iron,  or  sheet  copper :  the  alloy  which  it  forms,  in  this 
way,  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  in  question,  preserves 
them  for  some  time  from  oxidation.  Alloyed  witn  lead  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders. 


OUAD. 


804.  Lead  in  sheets  forms  a  very  good  and  durable  roof 
covering,  but  it  is  inferior  to  both  copper  and  zinc  in  tenacity 
and  durability ;  and  is  very  apt  to  tear  asunder  on  inclined 
surfaces,  particularly  if  covered  with  other  materials,  as  in 
the  case  of  tbe  capping  of  water-tight  arches. 
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FADSTTB   AKD  YASNISHES. 

306.  Pai/nU  are  mixtures  of  certaiii  fixed  and  volatile  oilfl^ 
cliiefly  those  of  linseed  and  turpentine,  with  several  of  the 
metallic  salts  and  oxides,  and  other  substances  which  are  used 
either  as  pigments,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  hody  to  the 
paint,  and  also  to  improve  its  drying  properties. 

306.  Paints  are  mainly  used  as  protective  a^nts  to  secure 
wood  and  metals  from  tne  destructive  action  or  air  and  water. 
This  they  but  imperfectly  effect,  owing  to  the  unstable  nature 
of  the  oils  that  enter  into  their  composition,  which  are  not 
oply  destroyed  by  the  very  agents  against  which  they  are  used 
as  protectors,  but  by  the  chemical  dianges  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  elements  of  the  oil  upon  the  metallic  salts 
and  oxides. 

307.  Paints  are  more  durable  in  air  than  in  water.  In  the 
latter  element,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  particularly  if  foul, 
paints  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place,  both  from  the  action  of  the  water  upon'  the  oils,  and 
that  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  contained  in  foul  water  upon 
the  metallic  salts  and  oxides. 

308.  However  carefully  made  or  applied,  paints  soon  be- 
come permeable  to  water,  owing  to  the  very  minute  pores 
which  arise  from  the  chemical  changes  in  their  constituents. 
These  changes  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  preser- 
vative action  of  paints  upon  wood  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  wood  be  well  seasoned  before 
the  paint  is  applied,  and  that  the  latter  be  renewed  at  suitable 
intervals  of  time.  On  metals  these  changes  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing.  The  permeability  of  the  paint  to  moisture 
causes  the  surface  of  the  metal  unaer  it  to  rust,  and  this  cause 
of  destruction  is,  in  most  cases,  promoted  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  paint  undergoes. 

309.  Varnishes  are  solutions  of  various  resinous  substances 
in  solvents  which  possess  the  property  of  drying  rapidly 
They  are  used  for  tne  same  purposes  as  paints,  and  liave  gen 
erally  the  same  defects. 

310.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  oompofi 
iioiiB  of  paints  and  vamishaB* 
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White  lead,  gioond  In  oil 80 

BoaedoiL 9 

Bawoa 9 

Spizifai  tnxpentiiie 4 

The  white  lead  to  be  ground  in  the  oil,  and  the  spirits  «f 
turpentine  added* 

MMck  Paint 

Lamp-blaok. 9S 

Litharge. 1 

Japan  TazniBh 1 

Linseed  oil,  boiled .78 

Spixite  tnxpentine 1 

Lead  Color. 

White  lead,  gioond  in  ofl 76 

Lamp-black. , , •     1 

Boiled  linseed  ©a 28 

Litharge 0.5 

JaiMm  Tanush 0.6 

Spirits  toipentine 3.5 

Ora^,  or  Biono  Odtat  {for  buSdinfft), 

White  lead  gronnd  in  oil .••  78 

BofledoiL 9.5 

Bawoa 9.6 

Spirits  of  tnxpentine. 3 

Taricey  mnber. 0.5 

Lamp-blaok. •    0.25 

Laekeri  for  Catt  Iron. 

1.  — Blaoklead,  pnlyerised. 12 

Bed  lead. 12 

Litharge 5 

Lamp-blade. 5 

Linseed  oil. 66 

8.  —Anti-corrosion. ,40  Iba 

Grant's  black,  gronnd  in  oil 4  ^^ 

Bed  lead,  as  a  dryer 8  " 

Linseed  oil 4  gala 

Spirits  turpentine • .  •  • .    1  piat 

Copal  VamUh. 

Gnmoopal  (in  dean  Inmps) 26.5 

Boiled  linseed  oa 42.5 

Spirits  torpen  tine 81 

Japan  Vamiih, 

Litharge. 4 

Bdledoil 87 

Spirits  toxpentine. ..,.,  8 

Bed  lead 6 

Umber , ^•. •••....  1 

OumsheUao , 8 

Sngar  of  lead S 

White  TitrioL 1 
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The  proportionfi  of  ihe  above  compoeitions  are  given  in  IOC 
parts,  by  weight,  with  the  exception  of  lacker  2. 

The  beantmd  black  polifih  on  the  Berlin  castings  for  orna- 
mental pnrposes,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  laying  the  follow 
iDg  composition  on  the  hot  iron,  and  then  baking  it. 

Bitomen  of  India. 0.6 

Bedn 0.5 

Diying  oil 1.0 

Oopal,  or  amber  Tamiflh 1.0 

Enough  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  added  to  this  mixture  to 
make  it  spread. 

311.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  pre- 
servative properties  of  paints  and  varnishes  for  iron  immersed 
in  water,  it  appears  that  caoutchouc  varnish  is  the  best  for 
iron  in  hot  water,  and  asphaltum  varnish  under  all  other 
circumstances;  but  that  boiled  coal-tar,  laid  on  hot  iron, 
forms  a  superior  coating  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

312.  Varnish  fbr  Zinoked  Iron.  Mr.  MaUet  recommends 
the  following  compositions  for  a  paint,  termed  by  him  zoofor 
gous  paint,  and  a  varnish  to  be  used  to  preserve  zincked  iron 
both  from  corrosion  aud  from  fouling  in  sea  water. 

To  60  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltum,  melted  and  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel  for  three  or  four  hours,  add  16  lbs.  of  red  lead 
and  litharge  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  in  equal  proportions, 
with  10  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and  bring  the  wnole  to  a 
nearly  boiling  temperature.  Melt,  in  a  second  vessel,  8  lbs. 
of  gum-anime  ;  to  which  add  2  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil  at 
a  boiling  heat,  with  12  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  partially  dissolved 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  second  vessel 
into  the  first,  and  boil  the  whole  gently,  until  the  varnish, 
when  taken  up  between  two  spatulas,  is  found  to  be  tough 
and  ropy.  This  composition,  when  quite  cold,  is  to  be  thinned 
down  for  use  with  from  30  to  35  gals,  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
or  of  coal  naphtha. 

313.  It  is  recommended  that  the  iron  should  be  heated  be- 
fore receiving  this  varnish,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  with 
a  spatula,  or  a  flexible  slip  of  horn,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
brush. 

When  dry  and  hard,  it  is  stated  that  this  varnish  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  moderately  diluted  acid  or  alkali;  and, 
by  long  immersion  in  water,  it  does  not  form  a  partially  sol- 
uble hydrate,  as  is  the  case  with  purely  resinous  varnishefl 
and  oil  paints.  It  can  with  difiiculty  be  removed  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool ;  and  is  so  elastic,  that  a  plate  of  ircn  covered 
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with  k  may  be  bent  several  times  before  it  will  become  de> 
tached. 

314.  Zoofiigous  Paint.  To  100  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  dry- 
ing linseed  oil,  red  lead,  salphate  of  barrtes,  and  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine,  add  20  lbs.  of  the  oxycnloride  of  copper, 
and  3  lbs.  of  yellow  soap  and  common  rosin,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, with  a  little  water. 

When  zincked  iron  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  alone,  the 
varnish  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  it ;  but  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  sea  water,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  in  iron  ships,  to 
prevent  it  from  fouling,  by  marine  plants  and  animals  attach- 
ing themselves  to  it,  the  paint  should  be  used,  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  qualities.  The  paint  is  applied  over  the  varnish, 
and  is  allowed  to  harden  three  or  four  days  before  immer- 
sion. 

315.  Methodsof  Preserving  £j3q>osedSurfkoes  of  Stone. 
Paints  and  similar  means  of  preservation  from  the  action  of 
the  weather  have  been  used  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  ma- 
sonry composed  of  materials  that  were  found  not  to  with- 
stand well  this  action ;  besides  these,  preparations  of  the  alka- 
line silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass,  have  of  late  been 
recommended  as  of  a  more  durable  character  for  this  purpose. 
These  solutions  are  applied  either  by  syringes  or  by  a  brush 
to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  it  having  been  previously  cleansed 
of  all  extraneous  matter.  Three  applications  on  three  succes- 
sive days  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  harden  and  preserve  any 
stone. 

Another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  has  been,  pro- 
posed, which  is  to  use  two  solutions  of  mineral  substances 
which,  successively  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  shall 
form  an  insoluble  chemical  compound.  One  method  propos- 
ed is  to  saturate  the  stone  at  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  on  which  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  barium  is  applied.  From  this  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  or  barium  will  oe  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
which  will  render  it  weather-proof. 

like  processes  have  been  used  for  dyeing  or  coloring  stone 
for  certain  architectural  effects.  For  this  purpose  some  of 
the  soluble  sulphates  are  used  in  various  combinations^  accord- 
ing to  tho  color  to  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  IL 

8QL6.  Whatever  may  be  the  physical  Btructure  of  materia^ 
whether  fibrous  or  granular,  experiment  has  shown  that  they 
all  possess  certain  general  properties,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  to  the  engineer  are  those  of  dorUraotionj  elon- 
gabion,  deflection^  toreiouj  lateral  adhesioriy  and  ahearmgj  and 
the  resistance  which  these  offer  to  the  forces  by  which  they 
are  called  into  action. 

Experimental  Kesearohes  ok  the  STRBNaTH  of  Materials. 

L  General  Dbduotions  from  Experiments.  II.  Strength 
OF  Stone.  III.  Strength  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. 
rV.  Strength  of  Timber.  V.  Strength  of  Oast  Iron. 
VI.  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron.  VIL  Strength  of 
Steel.  VIII.  Strength  of  Copper.  IX.  Strength  of 
OTHER  Materials.  X.  Linear  Contraction  and  Expan* 
SIGN  OF  Metals  and  other  Materials  from  Tebiperaturb 
XL  Adhesion  of  Iron  Spikes  to  Timber. 
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FlmdAsal  piopertiei  of  solid  bodioB  and  the  Tarioiia  experimentB  to  teit  then 
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8TBEN0TH  OF  WBOUGHT  IBON. 

Besistanoe  to  tensile  strain  (Art  868). 
Besistanoe  to  oompressiTe  strain  (Art  869-87S). 
Besistanoe  of  iron  wire  to  impEUst  (Art  878.) 
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vni. 
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HATEBIALS  IBOM  TEMFERATUBB. 


ADHESIOH  OF  IBCN  SFIKES  TO  TDCBEB. 
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817.  AL  solid  bodies,  when  submitted  to  strains  by  which 
any  of  these  properties  are  developed,  have,  within  certain 
limits,  termed  the  limits  cf  doBticfvty^  the  property  of  wholly 
or  partially  resuming  their  origmal  state,  when  the  strain  \& 
taken  off. 

318.  To  what  extent  bodies  possess  the  property  of  total  re 
covery  of  form,  when  relieved  from  a  strain,  is  stiU  a  mattei 
of  doubt  It  has  been  generally  assumed,  that  the  elasticity 
of  a  material  does  not  undergo  permanent  injur}'  by  any  strain 
less  than  about  one-third  of  that  which  would  entirely  destroy 
its  force  of  cohesion,  thereby  causing  rupture.  But  from  the 
more  recent  experiments  on  this  point  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son  and  others  on  cast  iron,  it  appears  that  the  restoring  power 
of  this  materia]  is  destroyed  by  very  slight  strains ;  ana  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  this  an^  most  otner  materials  receive 
a  pennanent  change  of  form,  or  set^  under  any  strain,  how- 
ever small. 

319.  The  extension,  or  contraction  of  a  solid,  may  be  effect- 
ed either  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  con- 
traction or  elongation  takes  place,  or  by  one  acting  trans- 
versely, so  as  to  bend  the  body.  Experiments  have  been  made 
to  ascertain,  directly,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
contraction  or  elongation,  and  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
produced.  From  these  experiments,  it  results,  that  the  con- 
tractions or  elongations  are,  within  certain  limits,  proportional 
to  the  forces,  but  that  an  equal  amount  of  contraction,  or  elon- 

Sation  is  not  produced  bythe  same  amount  of  force.  From 
le  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  M.  Duleau,  it  ap- 
pears tnat  in  cast  and  malleabie  iron  the  contraction  or  elon- 
gation caused  by  the  same  amount  of  pressure  or  tensicn  is 
nearly  equal ;  while  in  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
the  amount  of  contraction  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  elonga- 
tion for  the  same  force. 

320.  When  a  solid  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in  construc- 
tions is  acted  upon  by  a  force  so  as  to  produce  deflection,  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  fibres  towards  the  concave  side 
of  the  bent  solid  are  contracted,  while  those  towards  the  con- 
vex side  are  elongated ;  and  tnat,  between  the  fibres  which 
are  contracted  and  those  which  are  elongated,  others  are  found 
which  have  not  undergone  any  change  of  length.  The  part 
of  the  solid  occupied  by  these  last  fibres  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Tieutral  hms  or  neutral  dxis, 

821.  The  hypothesis  usually  adopted,  with  respect  to  the 
dienmstances  attending  this  land  of  strain,  is  that  the  oon- 
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tractions  and  elongations  of  the  fibres  on  eadi  side  of  the  nen- 
tral  axis  are  pronortional  to  their  distances  from  this  line:  and 
that)  for  slignt  aeflections,  die  neutral  axis  passes  throngh  the 
centiB  of  gravity  of  the  sectional  area.  From  experiments, 
however,  bv  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  Barlow,  on  bars  having 
a  rectangular  cross-section,  it  appears  that  the  neutral  axis,  in 
forged  ii-on  and  cast  iron,  lies  nearer  to  the  concave  than  to 
the  convex  surface  of  the  bent  solid,  and,  probably,  shifts  its 
position  when  the  degree  of  deflection  is  so  ^reat  as  to  cause 
rupture.  In  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  neutral 
axis  lies  nearest  to  the  convex  surface ;  and,  from  his  experi- 
ments on  solids  of  forged  iron  and  timber  with  a  rectan^lar 
sectional  figure,  he  places  the  neutral  axis  at  about  mree- 
eighths  of  uie  depth  of  the  section  from  the  convex  side  in 
timber,  and  between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of 
the  section  from  the  concave  side  in  forged  iron. 

322.  When  the  strain  to  which  a  solid  is  subjected  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  destroy  the  cohesion  between  its  particles 
and  cause  rupture,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  force  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  whether  it  act  by  tension,  so  as  to  draw  the 
fibres  asunder,  or  by  compression,  to  crush  them,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sectional  area  of  the  solid. 

823.  From  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  circumstan- 
ces of  rupture  by  a  tensile  force,  it  appears  that  the  solid  torn 
apart  exhibits  a  surface  of  fracture  more  or  less  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material. 

324.  Most  of  the  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  rupture 
by  compression,  have  been  made  on  small  cubical  blocks,  and 
have  given  a  measure  of  this  resistance  greater  than  can  be 
depended  upon  in  practical  applications,  when  the  height  of 
the  solid  exceeds  taree  times  the  radius  of  its  base.    This 

Siint  has  been  very  fully  elucidated  in  the  experiments  of 
r.  Hodgkinson  upon  the  rupture  by  compression  of  solids 
with  circular  and  rectangular  bases.  These  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  the  cii'cumstanoes  of  rupture,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  solid,  vary  in  a  constant  manner  with  its  height, 
the  base  remaining  the  same.  In  columns  of  cast  iron,  with 
circular  sectional  areas,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  re- 
mained constant  for  a  height  less  than  three  times  the  radius 
of  the  base  ;  that,  from  this  height  to  one  equal  to  six  times 
the  radius  of  the  base,  the  resistance  still  remained  constant, 
but  was  less  than  in  the  former  case ;  and  that,  for  any  height 
greater  than  six  times  the  radius  or  the  base,  the  resistance 
decreased  with  the  height.  In  the  two  first  cases  the  solids 
were  found  to  yield  either  by  the  upper  portion  sliding  off 
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upon  tlie  lower,  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  making  a  comtant 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  solid ;  or  else  bj  separating  into 
conical  or  wedge-shaped  blocks,  having  the  upper  and  lowei 
surfaces  of  the  solid  as  their  bases,  the  angle  at  the  apex  be- 
ing double  that  made  by  the  plane  and  axis  of  the  solid* 
mth  regard  to  the  resistance,  it  was  found  that  they  varied  in 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  solids.  Where  the 
height  of  the  solid  was  greater  than  six  times  the  radius  of 
the  oase,  rupture  generauy  took  place  by  bending. 

3525.  From  experiments  by  Jm*.  Hod^kinson,  on  wood  and 
other  substances,  it  would  appear  that  like  circumstances  ac- 
company the  rupture  of  all  materials  by  compression ;  that  is, 
withm  certain  limits,  they  all  ^'eld  by  an  oolique  surface  of 
fracture,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  axis  of  the  solid  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  material ;  and  that  the  resistance  offered 
within  these  limits  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
bases. 

826.  Among  the  most  interesting  deductions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  materials,  is  the  one  which  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  constant  relation  between  the  resistances  offered  by  ma- 
terials of  the  same  kind  to  rupture  from  compression,  tension, 
and  a  transverse  strain.  The  following  Tcme  ^veA  these  re- 
lations, assuming  the  measure  of  the  crushing  ^rce  at  1000. 


OroflhJnff  foraa  pv 

ItaB  ternO*  fans 

Itan  teu»T«tn  fora 
oCfttwr  1  tnchiq^iMi 
•ad  1  foot  kxag. 

Timber 

1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 

1900 
168 
100 
1» 

86.1 

Oast  ircm 

19.8 

8tone 

9.8 

GlMi  (plate  and  Grown). 
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827'  The  marked  difference  in  the  stractnre  and  in  tha 
proportions  of  the  component  elements  frequently  observed  in 
stone  from  the  same  qnarry  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  corresponding  variations  would  be  found  in  the  strength 
of  stones  belonging  to  the  same  class,  a  conclusion  which  ex- 
periment has  confinned.  The  experiments  made  by  different 
individuals  on  this  subject,  from  not  having  been  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  omission  in  most  cases  of 
details  respecting  the  structure  and  component  elements  of 
the  material  tried,  have,  in  some  instances,  led  to  contradic- 
tory results.  A  lew  facts,  however,  of  a  general  character, 
have  been  ascertained,  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  in  important  structures,  where  heavy  pressures  are 
to  be  sustained,  direct  experiment  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
the  engineer  to  follow,  in  selecting  a  material  from  untried 
quarries. 

828.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  stones  generally  break 
under  a  percussive  force,  and  from  the  comparatively  slight 
resistance  they  offer  to  a  tensile  force  and  to  a  transverse 
strain,  they  are  seldom  submitted  in  structures  to  any  other 
strain  than  one  of  compression ;  and  cases  but  rarely  occur 
where  this  strain  is  not  greatly  beneath  that  which  the  better 
class  of  building  stones  can  sustain  permanently,  without  un- 
dergoing any  change  in  their  physical  properties.  Where  the 
durability  or  the  stone,  thereiore,  is  well  ascertained,  it  may 
be  safely  used  without  a  resort  to  any  specific  experiment 
upon  its  strength,  whenever,  in  its  structure  and  general  ap- 
pearance, it  resembles  a  material  of  the  same  class  known  to 
be  good. 

829.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  G.  Bennie,  and  published  in  the 
philosophical  Trcmsdctiona  of  1818.  The  stones  tried  were 
in  small  cubes,  measuring  one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  ed^. 
The  table  gives  the  pressure,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial 
inch  of  the  stone  at  the  moment  of  crushing. 
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fliNO.  gniTflu. 

am*iiWir*gli4 

Aberdeen,  (Mim) 

2.626 
2.662 

2.530 
2.506 
2.816 

i.^ 

Peterhead • 

8.70 

Oomwall 

2.&S 

BamMonm. 
Dundee. 

2.96 

I>o 

2.70 

Derigr  (r«l  cmd  fHabU) 

1.40 

LmuUfMB, 


Marble  (t0At^M»»«{  ilSaliksn). .   ., 

Do.     {uMte  BrabaM) 

LimeiiGk  (hUick  comp(ut) 

DeTODflhire  {red  marbie) 

Portiland  stone  yfiM-^rafki^  ooUtc), 


2.726 
2.697 
2.598 

2.1^8 


4.82 
4.11 
8.95 
8.31 

ao4 


The  following  results  are  taken  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bramah  &  Sons,  and 
published  in  Vol.  1,  Transactiona  of  the  Institution  of 
Oiml  Engvneers.  The  first  column  of  numbers  gives  the 
weights,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial  inch'  when  the 
stones  commenced  to  fracture ;  the  second  column  gives  the 
crushing  weight,  in  tons,  on  the  same  surface. 


nfrmmrfiiT  ov  wcmm. 


Heme 

Aberdeen  (MtM) 

Heytor 

Dartmoor.  ...••..• •• 

Peterhead  \rei) 

Peterhead  (MiM  grfvy) 

BanSi^Umm, 

Torkshire 

Oraigleith ; . . . . 

Hambio 

Whitby 


AT«r.  ipalght 

pn>> 

▲▼erage  onublag 

wdtfht. 

4.77 

6.64 

4.18 

4.64 

8.94 

6.19 

8.52 

6.48 

2.88 

4.88 

2.86 

4.86 

2.87 

8.94 

1.89 

2.97 

1.69 

2.06 

1.00 

1.05 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  one  published  in  Vo\^ 
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3,  Cwil  Engineer  and  ArMieofe  JowmaL^  which  fonoB  a 
rart  of  the  JSeport  on  the  subject  of  selecting  stone  for  the 
New  Houses  ci  Parliament  The  specimens  submitted  to  ex- 
periment were  cubical  blocks  measuring  two  inches  on  an 
edge. 


Wdght     prodn- 
oiBf  ftsotan. 

Gmldas  w*tftti 

***'■■""■•  ••  ■^'" 

Orakrleiih 

2.282 
2.628 
2.229 
2.247 
2.888 

2.816 
2.147 
2.184 
2.188 

2.182 
1.889 
2.145 
2.045 

2.000 
2.481 
2.260 

1.89 
2.75 
0.82 
1.51 
0.88 

2.21 
1.08 
0.75 
0.82 

0.75 
a56 
0.95 
0.69 

0.50 
1.82 
0.69 

8.5 

Dazley  Dale 

8.1 

Heddon 

1.75 

Kenton 

2.21 

Mmirfi^VI ...a...,. 

1.64 

Magnedan  IdmeiUmst, 
BolsoTer 

8.75 

Huddleetone 

1.92 

Roach  Abb^J • . . 

1.78 

Park  Nook 

1.92 

OoUUi. 
Anoaster 

• 

1.04 

Bath  Box 

0.66 

Portland ,....« ..w. ..... . 

1.75 

Ketton 

1.18 

Lmmlonm. 
Bamaok. 

0.79 

Chilmazk  (mTMoim) 

8.19 

1.80 

The  numbers  of  the  first  c 

olunm  eriye 

the  specific 

\  firravitieB : 

those  in  the  second  column  the  weight  in  tons  on  a  square 
inch,  when  the  stone  commenced  to  fiacture ;  and  those  in  the 
third  the  crushing  weight  on  a  square  inch. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  resistance  of  stone  to  a  transverse  strcmij  maae  by  Colonel 
Pasley,  on  prisms  4  inches  long,  the  cross  section  bein^  a 

3uare  of  2  mches  on  a  side ;  the  distance  between  the  pomts 
support  8  inches. 

880.  The  conductors  of  the  experiments  on  the  stone  for 
the  New  Hoases  of  Parliament,  Messrs.  Daniell  and  Wheat* 
stone,  who  also  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stones,  and 
applied  to  them  Brard's  process  for  testing  their  resistance  to 
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1.  KentUh  Bag 

S.  Yorkahire  Cnading 
8.  GomiBh granite.... 

4.  Portiand 

5.  Graigleith 

e.  Bath 

7.  WeU-bnmed  bricka, 

8.  Inferior bzicka...., 


166.89 
147.67 
172.24 
148.08 
144.47 
122.68 
91.71 


4681 

2887 

2808 

2682 

1896 

666 

762 

829 


frost,  have  appended  the  following  conclusions  from  theii 
experiments : — ^^  If  the  stones  be  divided  into  classes,  accor- 
ding to  their  chemical  composition,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  stones  of  the  same  class  mere  exists  generallv  a  close  rela« 
tion  between  their  various  physical  qualities.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  specimen  which  has  the  greatest  specific 
gravity  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  strength,  absorbs  the 
feast  quantity  of  water,  and  disintegrates  the  least  by  the  pro- 
cess \diich  imitates  the  effects  of  weather.  A  comparison  of 
all  the  experiments  shows  this  to  be  the  general  rule,  though 
it  is  liable  to  individual  exceptions.'' 

^^  But  this  will  not  enable  us  to  compare  stones  of  different 
classes  together.  The  sandstones  absorb  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  but  they  disintegrate  more  than  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones, which,  considering  their  compactness,  absorb  a  great 
deal." 

331.  Like  conclusions  to  the  preceding  were  reached  by  a 
commission  for  testing  the  properties  ox  some  of  the  stones 
and  marbles  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash 
ington. 

But  feV  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  a  local  character.  From  the  reports  of  a 
public  commission,  and  of  Professor  K.  Johnson,  on  the  mar- 
bles and  micaceous  stratified  stones  used  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  same  general 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  l)aniell 
and  Wheatstone  above  cited.  The  strength  of  the  marbles 
submitted  to  experiment  varied  from  about  seven  thousand 
to  twenty-four  thousand  poimds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  mica 
eeouB  stones  used  in  the  foundations  averaged  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  some  specimens  of  sand- 
stone gave  about  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ;  and 
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one  of  denite  about  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. — Report  of  the  ArcMtect  of  Public  BuUcUnga^  Dec.  1, 
1852. 

832.  Eondelet,  from  a  numerous  series  of  experiments  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  his  work,  Art  ae  Bdtir^  has 
arrived  at  like  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  specific  gravity  and  strength  of  stones  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

Among  the  results  of  the  more  recent  experiments  on  this 
subject,  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  showing  the 
relation  between  the  crushing,  the  tensne,  and  the  transverse 
strength  of  stone,  have  already  been  given. 

M.  Vicat,  in  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
the  Annales  des  Pants  et  Cliausaeea^  1833,  has  arrived  at  an 
opposite  conclusion  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  stating  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments,  that  no  constant  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  crusning  and  tensile  strength  of  stone  in  general, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  determining  t^ese  two 
forces  but  by  direct  experiment  in  each  case. 

333.  The  influence  of  form  on  the  stren£:th  of  stone,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  hard  and  soft 
stones,  have  been  made  the  subject  oi  particular  experiments 
by  Rondelet  and  Vicat.  Their  experiments  agree  in  estab- 
lishing the  points  that  the  crushing  weight  is  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  base.  Yicat  states,  more  generally,  that  the 
permanent  weights  borne  by  similar  solids  of  stone,  under  like 
circumstances,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
sides.  These  two  authors  agree  on  the  point  that  the  circular 
form  of  the  base  is  the  most  favorable  to  strength.  They 
differ  on  most  other  points,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  lands  of  stone  yield  by  rupture. 

334.  Praotioal  Deductions.  Were  stones  placed  undei 
the  same  circumstances  in  structures  as  in  the  experimenta 
made  to  ascertain  their  strength,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  fractional  part  of  the  weight  termed  the  work- 
inff  stram,  ox  working  load  which,  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  usually  given  to  an  experiment,  will  crush  them,  could 
be  borne  by  them  permanently  with  safety.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  accidental  causes  of  destruction  to  which  struc- 
tures are  exposed,  imperfections  in  the  material  itself,  as  well 
as  careless  workmanship,  from  which  it  is  often  placed  in  thd 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  of  resistance,  require  to  be 
guarded  against.  M.  Yicat,  in  the  memoir  before  mentioned, 
states  that  a  permanent  strain  of  -j^  of  the  crushing  force  of 
experiment  may  be  borne  by  stone  mthout  danger  of  impair- 
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ing  its  cohesive  Btrengdi,  provided  it  be  placed  under  die 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  resistance.  This  fraction  of 
the  crashing  weight  of  experiment  is  greater  than  ordinary 
circumstances  would  justiry,  and  it  is  recommended  in  prac- 
tice not  to  submit  any  stone  to  a  ^eater  permanent  strain 
than  one-tenth  of  the  crushing  wei^t  of  experiments  made 
on  small  cubes  measuring  about  two  inches  on  an  ed^. 

Other  authorities  state  that  cut  stone  in  cases  like  me  vous- 
soirs  of  arches  and  stone  pillars  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
working  strain  greater  than  ^th  of  the  crushing  weight  of 
experiment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  permanent  strain,  and 
crushing  weight,  for  a  square  foot  of  the  stones  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  structures  in  Europe. 


PiUan  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  {Boms) 

Do.  St  FaxiTs  (LoTidon) 

Do.  St.  GeDeTi^Te  (P(m») 

Do.        Ghnzbh  of  Tonnamt  (Angers) 

Lower  oonzBee  of  the  piers  of  the  Bzidge  of  NeuUj. . 


Orndiiiur 

■bain. 

welgtati 

83880 

686000 

89450 

587000 

60000 

456000 

90000 

900000 

8600 

570000 

The  stone  employed  in  all  the  structures  enumerated  in  the 
Table,  is  some  variety  of  limestone. 

836.  Expansion  of  Stone  from  Inorease  of  Tempera- 
ture. Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  Prof. 
Bartlett,  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Adie,  to  ascertain  the  expan- 
sion of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Bartlett  give  the  following  results : 

GrsDite  expands  for  OYenr  degree 000004825 

Marble 000006668 

00000W88 
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TahU  of  the 
ofAlexa 


nsion  qf  Stone,  etCjJrom  the  Exjpei'iments 
J.  Adiey  Ciml  Engvaeer^  Edmbwrgh. 


morwsowM, 


1*  RcwnEii  flWBaat 

5.  BidUHk white mHTtas.... 

8.  Oanan  maiUa 

4.  8«nd-fltoiM  {OraiglMth).. 

6.  mBX»{Welch) 


Deofmsl  of 


■n  inch  on 
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Mean  of  two  do. 
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886.  Strength  of  Mortars.  A  very  wide  ran^e  of  experi- 
meDtB  has  been  made,  within  a  few  years  back,  by  engineers 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  mor< 
tars  to  a  transversal  strain,  with  a  view  to  compare  their  qual- 
ities, both  as  regards  their  constituent  elements  and  the 
Erocesses  followed  in  their  manipulation.  As  might  naturally 
ave  been  anticipated,  these  experiments  have  presented  very 
diversified,  and  in  many  instances,  contradictory  results.  The 
general  conclusions,  however,  drawn  from  them,  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  and  they  furnish 
the  engineer  with  the  most  reliable  guides  in  this  important 
branch  of  his  art 

837.  The  usual  method  of  conducting  these  experiments  has 
been  to  subject  small  rectangular  prifims  of  mortas,  resting  on 
points  of  support  at  their  extremities,  to  a  transversal  strain 
applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the  bearings.  This,  per- 
ha])8,  is  as  unexceptionable  and  convenient  a  method  as  can 
be  followed  for  testing  the  comparative  strength  of  mortars. 
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838.  IL  Yicat,  in  the  woric  already  cited,  gives  the  follow 
ing  as  the  average  resistances  on  the  square  inch  offered  bj 
mortaiB  tc  a  force  of  traction ;  the  deductions  being  drawn 
from  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  a  transversal  strain. 

Ifbrtvis  of  V817  ftvoog  Ij^dnmlic  lime .ITOpoondiL 

"  at^naij  do.  140      " 

"  medium  do.  100      '* 

'*  oommo&lime  do. 40      '* 

"  do.  (badqiuOKy) 10      " 

These  experiments  were  made  upon  prisms  a  year  old, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  changes  of 
weather.  With  regard  to  the  best  hydraulic  mortars  of  the 
same  age  which  had  been,  during  that  same  period,  either 
immersed  in  water,  or  buried  in  a  damp  position,  M.  Yicat 
states  that  their  average  tenacity  may  be  estimated  at  140 
pounds  on  the  square  inch. 

838.  General  Treussart,  in  his  work  on  hydraulic  and  com- 
mon mortars,  has  given  in  detail  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  transversal  strength  of  artifical  hydraulic  mor- 
tars, made  by  submitting  small  rectangular  parallelopipeds 
of  mortar,  six  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  square,  to  a 
transversal  strain  applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the 
bearing,  wiiich  were  four  inches  apart  From  these  experi- 
ments ne  deduces  the  following  practical  conclusions. 

That  when  the  parallelopipeds  sustain  a  transversal  strain 
varying  between  220  and  330  pounds,  the  corresponding  mor- 
tar will  be  suitable  for  common  gross  masonry ;  but  that  for 
important  hydraulic  works  the  parallelopipeds  should  sustain, 
before  yielding,  from  330  to  440  pounds. 

340.  The  only  published  experiments  on  this  subject  made 
in  this  country  are  those  of  Colonel  Totten,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  General  Treussart's  work.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  American  engineer, 
as  they  were  made  upon  materials  in  v^y  general  use  on  the 
public  works  throughout  the  country. 

From  these  experiments  Colonel  Totten  deduces  the  follow- 
ing general  results : 

let  That  mortar  of  hydi-aulic  cement  and  sand  is  the  strong- 
er and  harder  as  the  quality  of  sand  is  less. 

2d.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantitv  of  sand  is  less. 

3d.  lliat  any  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  of 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand  weakens  the  mortar,  but  that  a 
little  lime  may  be  added  without  any  considerable  diminution 
(»f  the  strengtn  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense 
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4tlL  The  strength  of  common  mortars  is  considerably 
improved  bv  the  addition  of  an  artificial  puzzolana,  but  more 
60  by  the  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement 

5ui.  Fine -sand  generally  gives  a  stronger  mortar  than 
coarse  sand. 

6th.  Lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  gave  better  results  than 
lime  slaked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air- 
slaked  lime  were  unfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 

7th.  Both  hydraulic  and  common  mortar  yielded  better 
results  when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
made  thin. 

8th.  Mortar  made  in  the  mortar-mill  was  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  a  hoe. 

9th.  Fresh  water  gave  better  results  than  salt  water. 

341.  Strength  and  Other  Properties  of  Portland  Cement. 
From  experiments  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  re- 
sistance to  crushing  of  blocks  of  Portland  cement,  and  of 
Portland  cement  mortars,  the  following  results  are  deduced. 

1st.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  in  both  cases  increased  with 
time.  The  blocks  of  pure  cement  bearing  respectively  nearly 
4,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  after  three  months ;  over  5,00C 
lbs.  at  six  months ;  and  nearly  6,000  lbs.  at  nine  months. 

2d.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  of  mortar  also  increased 
with  time ;  but  decreased  as  the  volume  of  sand  used  was 
increased.  The  blocks  made  with  one  volume  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement  bore  about  2,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  those 
made  of  six  volumes  of  sand  to  one  or  cement  959  lbs.  at 
the  end  of  three  months;  whilst  those  made  of  one  volume 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  4,561  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  those  made  of  six  volumes  of 
sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  1,678  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period. 

From  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grant  in  England, 
on  Portland  cement,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  Portland  cement,  if  it  be  preserved  from  moisture, 
does  not,  like  Koman  cement,  lose  its  strength  by  being  kept 
in  casks  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age. 

2d.  The  longer  it  is  in  setting,  the  more  its  strength  in 
creases. 

3d.  Yery  strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  of  a  Wue-gray 
color,  and  sets  slowly.  Quick  setting  cement  has,  generally^ 
too  large  a  portion  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  brownish  in 
color,  and  turns  out  weak  if  not  useless. 

4tli.  The  less  the  amount  of  water  in  working  the  cement 
up  die  better. 
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5th.  It  IB  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  stones  of 
bricks,  with  which  Portland  cement  is  used,  shoald  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  If  under  water,  in  a  quiescent 
state,  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out  of  water. 

6th.  Blocks  of  brickwork,  or  of  concrete,  msde  with  Port- 
land cement,  if  kept  under  water  until  required  for  use, 
would  be  much  stronger  than  if  kept  dry. 

7th.  Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement 
as  fresh  water. 

8th.  Eoman  cement  is  very  ill  adapted  for  being  mixed 
with  sand. 

9th.  The  resistance  of  a  block  of  pure  Portland  cement  to 
extension  after  an  immersion  of  one  year  was  about  480  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch ;  whilst  the  resistances  of  blocks  made  of 
sand  and  cement,  after  the  same  period  of  immersion,  decreased 
with  the  quantity  of  sand  added.  Blocks  of  one  volume  of 
cement  in  paste  to  one  of  sand  giving  three-fourths  the  re- 
sistance of  those  of  pure  cement ;  and  those  of  one  volume 
<\£  cement  to  five  of  sand  giving  only  one-sixth  of  the  i-esist- 
arce  of  blocks  of  pure  cement. 

10th.  Roman  cement  is  only  one-third  the  strenMh  of 
Portland  cement. — Proceedmga  of  the  Institution  oj  OivU 
JSngvneerSj  Vol.  XX V.^  jp.  66. 

342.  Concrete  and  Beton.  From  experiments  made  on 
concrete,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  process  in 
England,  by  Colonel  Pasley,  it  appears  that  this  material  is 
very  inferior  in  strength  to  good  brick,  and  the  weaker  kinds 
of  natural  stones. 

From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Totten  on  b^ton,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

That  D^ton  made  of  a  mortar  composed  of  hydraulic 
cement,  common  lime,  and  sand,  or  of  a  mortar  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand,  without  lime,  was  the  stronger  as  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  was  the  smaller.  But  there  may  be  0.50  of  sand, 
and  0.25  of  common  lime,  without  sensible  deterioration ; 
and  as  much  as  1.00  of  sand,  and  0.25  of  lime,  without  great 
loss  of  strength. 

Beton  made  with  just  sufficient  mortar  to  fill  the  void  spaces 
between  the  fragments  of  stone  was  found  to  be  less  strong 
than  that  made  with  double  this  bulk  of  mortar.  But  Colonel 
Totten  remarks,  that  this  result  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
difficulty  of  causing  so  small  a  quantity  of  mortar  to  penetrate 
the  voids,  and  unite  all  the  fragments  perfectly,  in  experi- 
ments made  on  a  small  scale. 

The  strongest  b^ton  was  obtained  by  using  quite  small 
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fragments  of  brick,  and  the  weakest  from  small,  roonded, 
Btone  travel. 

A  b^ton  formed  by  ponring  gront  among  fragments  of 
stone,  or  brick,  was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  made  in  the 
nsnal  way  with  mortar. 

Comparing  the  strength  of  the  batons  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  were  eight  months  old  when  tried, 
with  that  of  a  sample  of  sound  red  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ity, it  appears  that  the  strongest  prisms  of  b^ton  were  only 
half  as  strong  as  the  sandstone. 

The  working  strain  on  masses  of  concrete,  brick,  and  rubble 
masoniy  seldom  exceeds  in  structures  that  of  one-sixth  of  the 
cmshing  weight  of  blocks  of  these  materials 


IV. 

STBESrOTH  OF  TIMBER. 

A  wide  range  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  the  resist 
ance  of  timber  to  compression,  extension,  and  a  transverse 
strain,  presenting  very  variable  results.  Among  the  most 
recent,  and  which  command  the  greatest  confidence  from  the 
ability  of  their  authors,  are  those  of  Professor  Barlow  and 
Mr.  UodgkinBon :  the  former  on  the  resistance  to  extension 
and  a  transverse  strain ;  the  latter  on  that  to  compression. 
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The  /oUofcing  Tahle^  taken  from  Vol.  V.  Profe&siofuU 
Pa/perB  of  the  English  Royal  Engi/ne&ra.  ITo.  F.  Re' 
marks  and  Esopenmenta  on  varimuf  Woods,  give  soms 
valuable  results  on  ATnerioan  tmiber  eMectedto  a  strain 
parallel  to  the  jShre.  The  column  marked  C  gioes  the  oo^ 
Aesive  strength. 
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343.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  erpecific  gravity,  and  the  mean  resistance  per 
sauare  inch  oi  various  kinds  of  timber,  from  the  experiments 
or  Prof.  Barlow. 

The  working  strain  on  beams  subjected  to  extension  should 
iwt  exceed  -j^  of  the  rupturing  strain  in  permanent  structures, 
but  for  temporary  purposes,  uke  scaffolding,  &c.,  it  may  be 
placed  at  ^tb  the  rupturing  strain  with  safety. 

But  few  direct  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
elongations  of  timber  from  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  From  some  made  in  France  by  MM.  Minard  and 
Desormes,  it  would  appear  that  bars  of  oak  having  a  sectional 
area  of  one  square  inch  will  be  elongated  .001176  of  their 
length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton. 

^4.  Resistance  to  Compressive  Strcdns.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
from  experiments  on  short  cylinders  of  timber  with  flat  ends. 
The  diameter  of  each  cylinder  was  one  inch,  and  its  height  two 
inches.  The  results,  in  the  first  column,  are  a  mean  from 
about  three  experiments  on  timber  moderately  dry,  being 
such  as  is  used  for  making  models  for  castings ;  those  in  the 
second  column  were  obtained  in  a  like  manner,  from  similar 
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(BngUih), 
Beoeh,    do. 


Deal  (Ohmtiania)' 
Do.    {Mmd) 

TtlTn ,, 

Fix  ilf0w  JSfniiand), 

Do.  {Biga) 

Do.  (Mar  Forett) . . 

jMKih{8eaeh) 

Loonat. 

Mahogany 

Norway  span 

Ot^iBngVih) 

Do.  i4fHoan) 

Do.  {AdrieOie) 

Do.  (Canadian) . . . 

Da  {Ikmtwio) 

Fear , 

Foon 

Fine  {pttO) 

Do.  (rid) 

Teak 


i 


of 


aquarainoh. 


17000 
11500 
90000 
11000 
11000 

5780 
12000 
12600 
12000 

7000 
20580 

8000 
12000 

9000 
15000 
14400 
14000 
12000 
14500 

9800 
14000 
10500 
10000 
15000 


specimenB,  which  were  turned  and  kept  dry  in  a  warm  place 
two  months  longer.  A  comparison  oi  the  results  in  the  two 
columns  shows  the  eflFect  of  drying  on  the  strength  of  tim- 
ber; wet  timber  not  having  half  the  strength  of  the  same 
when  dry.  The  circumstances  of  rupture  were  the  same  as 
already  stated  in  the  ^neral  observations  imder  this  head ; 
the  height  of  the  \^edge  which  would  slide  off  in  timber 
being  about  half  the  diameter  or  thickness  of  the  specimen 
crushed. 

845.  Resistance  of  Square  Pillars.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
made  a  number  of  invaluable  experiments  on  the  stren^h  of 
pillars  of  timber,  and  of  columns  of  iron  and  steel,  and  from 
them  has  deduced  formulsB  for  calculating  the  pressure 
which  they  will  support  before  breaking.  The  experiments 
on  timber  were  made  on  pillars  with  flat  ends.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  formulse  from  which  their  strength  may  be  esti- 
mated. 

Galling  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W. 

the  side  of  me  square  base  in  inches,  d. 
the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet,  L 
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Aldec 

ABh 

Baywood 

Beeoh 

Birch  (Ammioan) 

Do.  {English) 

Cedar. 

Crab 

Bed  deal 

White  deal 

Elder 

Bhn 

Fir  (jspruee) 

Hornbeam 

Mahogany 

09k{Quib6c) 

Do.  (J&vtoA) 

Do.  {DatUao,  v€rj/  dry) 

Pine  ipUch) 

Do.  iy^Qaw^fiMcftnirperUine) 

Do.  (rdd) 

Poplar 

Plum  {wet) 

Do.  {dry) 

Sycamore 

Teak 

Larch  (faJkn  two  manthi) 

Walnut 

WiUow. 


Btnogth  pci 

rmimlnefe 

in  11m. 

6881 

6060 

8683 

9368 

7618 

7518 

7738 

19363 

8397 

11663 

8297 

6402 

5674 

5863 

6499 

7148 

6748 

6586 

6781 

7293 

7451 

9973 

— 

10331 

6499 

6819 

4588 

7289 

8198 

8198 

4231 

5982 

6484 

10058 

_ 

7731 

6790 

6790 

6375 

5445 

5395 

7518 

8107 

5124 

3654 

— 

8241 

to  1049 

7082 

— 

_ 

12101 

8201 

5568 

6063 

7227 

2898 

6128 

TheD  for  long  columns  of  oak,  in  which  the  side  of  the 
square  base  is  less  than  ^th  £he  height  of  the  column ; 

W  =  24542  -C. 

and  for  red  deal,  ^ 

W  =  17511  J- 

For  shorter  pillars,  where  the  ratio  between  their  thickness 
and  height  is  such  that  they  still  yield  by  bending,  the 
strengtiti  is  estimated  by  the  following  formula : 

Calling  the  weight  calculated  from  either  of  the  preceding 
formulae,  W. 

Calling  the  crushing  weight,  as  estimated  from  the  pro- 
ceeding table,  W\ 

Calling  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W^\ 

llien  tne  formula  for  the  strength  is 

w/,  ^      WW  . 
W+iW 
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In  each  of  the  preceding  formula  d  must  be  taken  in 
inches,  and  I  in  feet 

The  same  rule  is  followed  in  proportioning  the  mpturing 
to  the  working  strain  in  timber  subjected  to  compression  as  in 
timber  subjected  to  extension. 

346.  Resistanoe  to  Transverse  Strains.  As  timber, 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  the  most  part 
exposed  to  a  transverse  strain,  the  lar  greater  number  of  ex- 
periments liave  been  made  to  ascertain  the  relations  between 
the  strain,  the  deflection  caused  by  it,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  subjected  to  the  strain.  These  relations  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investigations,  found- 
ed upon  data  derived  from  experiment,  which  will  be  given 
in  the  Appendix.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  resiuts  of 
experiments  made  upon  beams  having  a  rectangular  sectional 
area,  which  were  laid  horizontally  upon  supports  at  their  ends, 
and  subjected  to  a  strain  applied  at  the  middle  point  between 
the  supports,  in  a  vertical  direction. 

For  a  more  convenient  application  of  the  formulse  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments,  the  notation  adopted  in  the  pre* 
ceding  Art,  will  be  here  given. 

Can  the  transverse  force  necessary  to  break  the  beam  in 
lbs.,  W. 

Call  the  distance  between  the  supports  in  inches,  I. 
^^    the   horizontal    breadth   of   the   sectional    area   in 
inches,  h. 

Call  the  vertical  depth  of  the  sectional  area  in  inches,  d. 
^^    the  deflection  arising  from  a  weight  w  in  inches,^. 

Table  of  EosperimerUa  with  the  foregoing  JSTotatum. 


IIIIOTI'HOW  OV  WOOD. 


OaSt(Ena1Uh) 

no.  (CofMidtorO* 

Pine  (iiffiMTloon) 

OA{SngU»h), 

White    spruoe    (Cana- 
dian)  

White  pine  (Ammicaa) 
Blackqinioe^       do. 
do. 


Valnee 

VafaMB 

Valne 

Velne 

Value 

Value 

QpeeUo 

of 

of 

of 

of 

o< 

of 

gT»T. 

L 

6. 

d. 

/. 

to. 

F. 

InchM. 

Inches. 

Tfi^hfw. 

Inohee. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

.to4 

84 

% 

2 

1.280 

200 

687 

.972 

84 

% 

2 

1.080 

226 

678 

— 

84 

9 

2 

0.281 

160 

- 

80 

1 

1 

0.6 

187 

- 

.406 

94 

1 

1 

0.6 

180 

286 

.466 

86.6 

2.76 

6.65 

0.177 

777 

6186 

.460 

8&8 

2.7S 

6.66 

0.177 

8B2 

6646 

xn 

86.8 

2.76 

6.64 

0.177 

1178 

2667 

AntluinoC 


FroLBaztow; 

u 
tt 

Tredgold, 

u 
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rhe  foXLowvng  TclhUy  taken  from  Vd.  V.  Professional 
Peepers  of  the  English  Boyal  EngineeTs.  No.  V.  JSj- 
marks  and  Eooperi/ments  on  various  WocdSj  gives  the  value 

of  8y  in  the  form/ula  8  =  —-^^for  transverse  strains^  in 

tohich  ly  the  length  of  the  pieces  svhjected  to  ea^eriment^ 
was  from  Jive  to  siafeet;  the  distamxse  "between  thejHKnt^ 
of  sfwppoTt  fov/r  feet ;  toe  ends  of  the  pieces  not  cofymed 


& 


8 


I 


ei8 


680 


836 


«U 


I 


in. 
1.98 


S.0 


a.0 


I 


in. 
1.08 


l.f 


1.86 


Um. 
1101 


808 


1017 


In. 
9.0 


1.8 


8.0 


II 

I 


£ 


^ 


800 


808 


an 


ItML 

649 


478 


684 


in. 
.8 


.8 


O    00 

I 


1709 

1800 

1640 


1660 


XI 

16 
19 


D6tafl: 


Good  Bpadmen:  ffftTc 
waning  at  lul'lbs., 
then  tdl  tupMijUiA 
broke  at  1101  Ibe. 

Ifclemble  qjeoimen; 
gaye  waning  grad- 
nallyatTSlUM^    . 

Do.aBNa8. 


i^ 


10 

11 

19 


789 

788 
706 


778 


9.06 

9.0 
1.08 


1.08 

9.0 
9l0 


1941 

1078 
1167 


9.7 

LO 
9.6 


498 

416 

498 


607 

.86 

1700 

94 

649 

.776 

1609 

90 

684 

■696 

1T70 

94 

17S8 

Tolerable       specimen ; 

gave  warning  at  60S 

lbs. 
Good  qMdmen ;  gave 

warning  at  10^7  lbs. 
Do.    tnoke    w<dl    and 

giadaaUy. 


hi 


18 

14 
16 
16 
17 


764 

6M 
790 
684 

646 


9.0 

9L0 
9l0 
9.0 
90 


9.0 

LOG 
9l0 
9.0 
9.0 


vm 

1907 
1017 
1120 
1186 


1.7 

9L8 
9.7 
9.6 
8.8 


640 

1941 

1.976 

890 

607 

.876 

487 

649 

1.1 

686 

808 

1.17 

4n) 

649 

1.1 

1696 
1603 

1777 


1848 


80 

96 
94 
96 


Very  good    specimen; 

wanSng  at  1270  lbs., 

broke    soddenly    at 

1621. 
Good  specimen;  broke 

SDddenly  at  1997  lbs. 
Do.,  broke  with  a  long 

soarf  and  gradnall;. 
Do.,  broke  well,  bat  wltli 

little  warning. 
Do.  Do.  Do. 


An  taken  from  the 
piece. 


r 


27 
98 
99 


708 

700 
712 
686 


700 


9.046 
9.06 

9.087 
9.08 


9.008 

9.oa7 

9.08 
9.026 


18T? 
1266 
1891 
1266 


8.1 
2.6 
8.6 
a.5 


280 
486 
488 
461 


781 
649 
678 
621 


0.9 

0.8 
0.74 


1966 
1799 
1891 
1819 


88 
86 
86 
86 


1809 


The  groat  nnifonnity  of 
textoro  in  this  wood 
prpnented  no  ii  lugii' 
Unties  for  oomment 
during  BtxAtBbif: 
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80 


81 
88 


866 
886 


801 


Sn. 
t.0 


L8B 

A08 

8.0 


i 


In. 
S.0 


1.8T 

t.0 

1.06 


llM. 

1880 


887 
1970 

ucnr 


In. 
&0 


1.8 
1.0 

8.0 


890 
481 
406 


Ite. 
867 


600 
MO 


til. 
1.76 


.7 
.978 

.7 


«    II 
e  CD 

I 


1996 


1888 
1607 
1768 


1673 


87 


16 
89 


Detail 


Good  pleoe,  but  with 
a  Bnall  knot  ISlndiet 
from  oonm  ^  ga  w 
wMrning  at  1189  Uml, 
broke  at  1880  eqnally 
at  the  knot  and  oen  • 
tre. 

Indifferent  q|)ecinien, 
two-flfthe  aap. 

Good  epeclmett,  warn- 
ing at  648  Ibe. 

Do.  warning  at  1199 
UM.,  broke  well  and 
gradnally. 


46 

716 

L98 

40 

•  •  • 

1.86 

1 

a 

47 
48 

•  «  •  ■ 

666 

1.96 
9L06 

o 

40 

600 

9.00 

60 

600 

9,17 

1 

646 

1.99 
1.99 


1.98 
8.06 


SlOO 
a88 


1800 

8.0 

870 

761 

1.086 

9181 

80 

868 

9.0 

881 

478 

.78 

1688 

18 

808 
1190 

9.0 
1.0 

486 
886 

649 

690 

.776 
1.0 

1849 
1680 

16 
99 

1997 

9l0 

840 

478 

.66 

1016 

96 

684 

1.8 

911 

866 

.0 

1688 

10 

1680 

Good 
ing  at  1940  Ibe. 

Broke  eoon  at  a  knot; 
no  epedilo  graTlty 
mentioned,  46  and  cr 
having  been  at  flzet 
eappoeed  to  be  too 
nniatiateotoiy ;  they 
were,  however,  re- 
oorded,  ae  No.  60  did 
not  give  a  very  moct 
better  result. 

Good-looking  epectinen. 
bat  dightly  talntaw 
with  dry-rot;  broke 
with  litUe  warning. 

Do.  Do.  broke  with  « 
longacarl 

A  alab  epectmen  froc 
4B. 


61 
69 
68 

1 

987 
047 
967 
MO 

1.88 
1.81 
1.8 

1.60 


1.88 


1.6 


897 


8.6 

944 

478 

1.16 

1989 

17 

&6 

907 

810 

t6 

1889 

18 

8L0 

...  * 

«» 

101 

1360 

16 

1708 

Fair  q)eolnien;  warn 
ing  at  about  400  Um.  , 
broke    with  a   long 


Broke  at  a  large  worm- 
hole,  to  which  tfala 
wood  eeeme  to  be  mb- 
ject. 

Da  Theee  three  speol- 
mena  were  all  Cron 
theeamelos. 
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64 


67 
68 


I 


1190 
1980 
1191 
1141 
1140 


1900 


1160 


in. 

9L099 
9.096 
9.046 
9.099 
9L049 


in. 

9.004 
9L016 
9.080 
1.90 
9.098 


9L017 


Urn, 

1041 
1488 
1966 

1480 
878 


1900 


in. 

1.8 
9.4 
9.8 
8.8 
L8 


9.9 


n 

I 


i 


4* 

I 


IlM. 

888 
494 
808 
430 
847 


i 


Um. 

818 
606 

818 
818 
967 


468 


I 


In. 

.86 
.67 
.74 
.7 
.69 


JSB 


I 


1618 
9080 
1780 
9181 


1786 


1869 


98 
86 
89 
86 
94 


81 


BrldfltttlT  AlMd 

w«iL 


no 


TO 

499 

%m 

9.0 

010 

1.8 

816 

684 

.76 

1861 

16 

71 
T9 

480 
489 

9.0 
9.0 

9l0 
9.0 

910 
010 

1.7 
1.8 

848 

857 

600 
600 

.8 
.86 

1866 
1866 

16 
16 

78 
74 
76 

480 
480 
468 

468 

9.006 
1.96 
9l0 

1.09 
1.97 
LOO 

1041 

086 

1041 

1697 
1681 
1660 

98 

97 
98 

1466 

^ 


Qood  dasn  miwji»ii» 
brokiB  flhort  withonl 
wunlng. 

Do.  Do. 

Do.    All  £roik  Uia  mim 

Do)  No  nauffkB  made 
Da  V  at  tbfl  tinM  ol 
Do.) 


76 


77 
78 


666 


9.0 


9l0 
9l0 


1.96 


9l0 
9.0 


1197 


1490 
1800 


9.1 


9l6 
9Ll 


480 
480 


649 

690 


.6 
1.196 


1788 


9180 
1960 


1044 


98 


98 


Snapped  at  tiia  oentre; 

thoogh  thore  waa  a 

knot  8  inohea  from  It* 
Good  dean  apedmon. 
Do.,  bat  brokn  remaclc 

ably  aborts  and  wltti 

oat  warning. 


Deflection  of  Wooden  Beams.  Professor  W.  A.  If orton, 
of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  made  a  careful  series 
of  experiments,  to  test  the  practical  accuracy  of  the  formula 
derived  from  the  generally-received  theory  of  the  deflection 
of  beams  of  a  rectangular  cross-section,  arising  from  a  weight 
acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam  resting  on  two  sup- 
ports, its  axis  being  horizontal. 

This  formula  is :  fz=zm^  ^  ^ ;  in  which 

P  is  the  applied  pressure ;  f^  the  deflection  due  to  P  /  E^  the 
modulus  01  etasticity of  tiie  material ;  &,  the  breadth;  i^  the 
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depth ;  and  l^  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support  of 
the  beam;  and  m,  a  constant  to  be  derived  from  experiment 
From  this  formula,  if  accurate,  the  amount  of  deflection 
should  vary  directly  as  the  pressure  and  cube  of  the  length, 
and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth ;  but  from 
Prof.  Norton's  experiments  it  appears : — 

1.  Tliat  the  deflection  varies  approximately  as  the  pressures, 
but  rather  increasing  according  to  a  less  rapid  law. 

2.  That,  although  the  deflections  are  not  uniformlj  in- 
versely as  the  breadth,  still  the  variation  from  this  law  is  but 
slight. 

o.  That,  except  in  "  beams  whose  length  bore  a  high  propor- 
tion to  their  depth,"  the  law  indicated,  tnat  the  deflections  arc 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cubes,  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
In  other  cases  it  "  decreases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than 
the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth." 

4.  The  experiments  also  show,  that  the  law,  that  the  deflec- 
tion is  directly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  length,  also 
fails. 

From  these  experiments  Prof.  Norton  says : — 

"  We  may  conclude,  from  these  results,  that  the  deflection 
increases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than  the  cube  of  the 
length  of  the  stick.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  decreases 
in  a  less  rapid  proportion  than  the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth* 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  formula  for  the  deflection 
probably  contains  at  least  one  additional  term,  which  varies 
less  rapidly  than  as  the  cube  of  the  length  directly  and  the 
cube  of  the  depth  inverselv  ;  or  in  other  words,  contains  I  in 
the  numerator,  and  d  in  the  denominator,  each  raised  to  a 
lower  power  than  the  cube." 

"  Further,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  true  theory  of  de- 
flection conducts  to  the  following  formula,  in  the  special  case 
of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports  and  loaded  in  tne  middle. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  S  for  white  pine* 
and  the  calculated  values  of  the  constant  O, 

"  The  general  formula  applicable  to  white  pine  sticks  of  the 
general  quality  used  in  these  experiments  will  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  several  values  of  JE  and  G  given  in  the 
above  table.  To  test  the  theoretical  formula  we  have  obtained 
we  will  take  the  mean  values  of  JE  and  Cj  for  the  second  set 
of  sticks,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns, 
viz.:  jB=1,427,965  pounds,  and  0^=0.0000094.  We  thoa 
have 
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/=0.000009^^+  fc.^ig)xM> 
or,  taking  P=100  Ibe., 

The  general  formula  for  the  deflection  may  a.80  talce  tba 
following  form : 


/=4 


Jlftd* 


TABUL 


ttioka. 

DUL  o<  BztrooM  FRMnra. 

DMLolInteniitdfaf 

Bet  No.  1. 

B, 

C. 

jr. 

C. 

1. 

b. 

d. 

1,888,600  Ibo. 
1,666,809   '* 
1,684,880   •• 
1,668,000    "• 
1,481,800    " 
1,606.966  •' 

1,977,799  Iba. 
1,896,964   " 
1,668,900    •' 
1,661,888   '* 
1,488,009   «' 

* 

0.0000108 

aooooioo 

0.0000087 
0.0000140 
0.0000106 
0.0000108 

0.0000084 

0.0000089 
0.0000110 
0.0000084 
0.0000098 

1,806,480  Um. 
1,679,900    •« 
1,660,800    '• 
1,601,900    -^ 
1,488,600    '* 
1,474,798   " 

i,a6iooonM. 

1,816,000   '' 
1,649,800    "* 
1,000,000    ** 
1,487,906    " 

ft.         ft. 

4 

8,   or    4 
8.   or    4 
Keai 

in.        In. 
8 

8,  or  8 
8,  or  8 
4 
8 

BB. 

In.        In. 
1 

8»  or  8 
8,  or  8 
8 
8 

0.0000089 
0.0000096 
0.0000078 

o.ooooisr 

0.0000084 

0.0000099 

Bet  No.  Sl 

ft.         ft. 

in. 
8 
8 
4 
8 
la. 

in. 
8 
8 
8 
8 

t.   or    4 
8,   or    4 
8,   or    4 
a,   or    4 

Htfrn 

0.0000080 
0.0000088 

0.0000107 
0.0000100 
0.0000094 

347.  Resistsuioe  to  Detrusioii.  From  the  erperiments  of 
Prof.  Barlow,  it  appears  that  the  rewBtance  onered  by  the 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  fir,  to  a  force  acting  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  fibres,  may  be  estimated  at  692  IbB. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Tredgold  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  offered  by  adhesion  to  a  force  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  to  tear  them  asunder. 

Oak 2316  Ibt.  per  sqaaxe  inob. 

Poplar 1789      "  " 

Ucoh,  970  to  1700      '«  *^ 
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The  moBt  recent  ezperimentB  on  the  strecgth  of  this  mi^ 
terial  are  those  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  Those,  particnlarlj, 
made  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  strength  of  columns, 
and  the  most  suitable  form  of  cast-iron  beams  to  sustain  a 
transversal  strain,  have  su|>plied  the  enjgineer  and  architect 
with  the  most  valuable  guide  in  adapting  this  material  to 
the  various  purposes  of  structures. 

348.  Resistance  to  Extension.— From  a  few  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Bennie  and  Captain  Brown,  the  tensile  strength 
of  cast  iron  varies  from  7  to  9  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  both  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron  give  the  tensile  strength  from  6  to  9f  tons  per 
square  inch. 

From  some  experiments  made  on  American  cast  iron,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  mean  tensile 
strength  is  20834  lbs.,  or  9^^  tons  per  square  inch. 

348.  Resistaace  to  Compressive  Strain. — The  general 
circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  this  material  by  com- 
pression, dra^vn  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
have  already  been  given.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  resulting 
from  the  rupture  is  about  65®. 

The  mean  crushing  weight  derived  from  experiments  upon 
short  cylinders  of  hot  blast  iron  was  121,685  lbs.,  or  54  tons 
6i  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

That  on  snort  prisms  of  the  same,  with  square  bases, 
100,738  lbs.,  or  44  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  eJiort  cylinders  of  cold  blast  iron  was  125,403  lbs., 
or  55  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  having  other  regular 
figures  for  their  bases,  was  100,631  lbs.,  or  fi  tons  18i  cwt 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  with  respect  to  the  f  onus  of  base 
differing  from  the  circle:  "In  the  omer  forms  the  difference 
of  strength  is  but  little ;  and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  admit 
that  difterence  of  form  of  section  has  no  influence  upon  the 
power  of  a  short  prism  to  bear  a  crushing  force." 

In  remarking  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  further  observes :  "  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, witnout  assignable  error,  that  in  the  crusldng  of  sliort 
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iron  prisms  of  various  forms,  ^^%^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  wedge,  the  angle 
of  fracture  will  be  the  same.  Tnis  simple  assumption,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  prove  at  once,  not  only  in  this  material,  but  in 
others  which  break  in  the  same  manner,  the  proportionality  of 
the  crushing  force  in  different  forms  to  the  area ;  since  the 
area  of  fracture  would  always  be  equal  to  the  direct  trans- 
verse area  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity  dependent  upoi. 
the  materiaL" 

Table  exMhUmg  the  JRatio  of  the  Tensile  to  the  Comprei 
eive  Forces  in  Cast  Iron^Jrom  Mr.  Hodgkmsoris  Eaopeir^ 
mente. 


Dwmaarnxm  of  mral. 


Devon  ixon, 
Bnflexylzoii, 

Do. 
Goed-Talen  lion, 

Do. 
Caixon  iron, 

Do. 
Oanron  iron, 

Do. 


No.  8.  Hot 
Ko.  1.  Hot 

"  Cold 
No.  2.  Hot 

*'  Cold 
No.  2.  Hot 

»'  Cold 
No.  8.  Hot 

"     Cold 


blast 
blast 
blast 
blast 
blast 
blast 
blast 
blast 
blast 


inoh. 


145,435 

86,897 

98,885 

82,734 

81,770 

108,540 

106,875 

188,440 

115.442 


TemiilB  foroa 
■qiian  iaoh. 


21,907 
18,484 
17,466 
16,676 
18,855 
18,506 
16,688 
17,755 
14,200 


6.688 
6.481 
5.846 
4.961 
4.887 
8  087 
6.876 
7.515 
8.129 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


350.  Resistance  of  Cylindrioal  Columns.  The  experi- 
ments under  this  head  were  made  upon  solid  and  hollow  col* 
umns,  both  ends  of  which  were  either  flat  or  rounded,  fixed  or 
loose,  or  one  end  fiat  and  the  other  rounded.  In  the  case  of 
columns  with  rounded  ends,  the  pressure  was  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  column. 

The  foUowine  extracts  are  made  from  Dr.  Hodgkinson's 
paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Heport  of  the  British 
Association  of  1840. 

^^  Ist  In  all  long  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  by  flexure  is  about  three  times  greater  when 
the  ends  of  the  pillars  are  flat  than  when  they  are  rounded. 

"  2d.  The  strengUi  of  a  pillar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  with  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  flat  Thus,  of  three  cylindrical  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  fii-st  having  both  its  ends 
rounded,  the  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  as  1,  2,  3, 
Dearly. 
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^  Sd.  A  longy  nnif orm,  cast-iron  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly 
fixed,  whether  by  meanB  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 
power  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
half  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded  or  turned  so  that  the 
force  would  pass  through  the  axis. 

^^  4tL  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  stren^ 
is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlarging  its  diameter  in  the  middle 
part ;  this  increase  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  more  than 
one  seventh  or  one  eighth  of  the  breaking  weight. 

^  5th.  The  index  ox  the  power  of  the  diameter  to  which  the 
strength  of  long  pillars  with  rounded  ends  is  proportional,  is 
8.76  nearly,  ana  3.55  in  those  with  flat  ends,  as  appeared  from 
the  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments ;  or  the  strength 
of  both  may  be  taken  as  the  3.6  power  of  the  diameter 
nearly. 

^^  6th.  In  pillars  of  the  same  thickness,  the  strength  is  in- 
verselv  proportional  to  the  1.7  power  of  the  length  nearly. 

«  TtuB  the  strengdx  of  a  solid  pillar  with  roj^ded  endB,  the 

diameter  of  which  is  d,  and  the  length  2,  is  as  — " 

c 

^^  The  absolute  strength  of  solid  pillars,  as  appeared  from 

the  experiments,  are  nearly  as  below. 

^  In  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  14.9  — . 

"  In  pillars  with  flat  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  44.16  ^' 

^*  In  hollow  pillars  nearly  the  same  laws  were  found  to  ob 
tain ;  thus,  if  t>  and  d  be  the  external  and  internal  diameters 
of  a  pillar  whose  length  is  2,  the  strenjgth  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  which  the  ends  were  movable  (as  in  the  connecting-rod  of 
a  steam-engine)  would  be  expressed  by  the  formula  below. 

•Strength  in  tons=  13 yrt • 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  whose  ends  are  flat,  we  had  from  experi 
ment  as  before. 

Strength  in  tons  =44.3 -p^ . 

"  The  f  ormulsB  above  apply  to  all  pillars  whose  length  is  not 
lees  than  about  thirty  times  the  external  diameter ;  tot  pillars 
shorter  than  tliis,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  *  for- 
mula,' given  under  tlie  heal  of  Stbekoth  of  Tiaoeb,  foi 
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short  pillaiB  of  timber,  sabetituting  for  IT  and  W  in  thmt  lor 
mala,  the  proper  valnee  applicable  to  cast-iron." 

861.  Similar  PUlars.  ^^  In  similar  pillarg,  or  those  whose 
length  is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  strength 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  linear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  is  nearly  as  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section." 

'^  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found 
that  any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylin 
drical  pillars." 

^^  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  ^  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  +)  ^^was  found  to  be  very 
small,  perhaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  nave  given  if  cast  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder." 

^'  A  pillar  irregularly  fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one  third  of  its 
strength.  Pillars  fixed  at  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
as  in  those  flat  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one  third  the  length  from  the  movable  end;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  should  be  rendered  stronger  there 
than  in  other  parts." 

852.  liongooontinued  Pressture  on  Pillars.  ^^  To  deter 
mine  the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr. 
Fairbaim  had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cast, 
all  of  the  same  length  and  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded 
with  4  cwt,  the  second  with  7  cwt.,  the  third  with  10  cwt, 
and  the  fourth  with  13  cwt. ;  this  last  load  was  3^  of  what 
had  previously  broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when 
the  weight  was  carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.  The 
pillar  loaded  with  13  cwt.  bore  the  weight  between  five  and 
six  months,  and  then  broke." 

358.  Greneral  Properties  of  Pillars.  ^^In  pillars  of 
wrought-irou,  steel,  and  timber,  the  same  laws,  with  respect 
to  rounded  and  fiat  ends,  were  found  to  obtain,  as  had  been 
shown  to  exist  in  cast-iron." 

"  Of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally  that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material, 
IS  a  square." 

864.  Comparative  Strength  of  Cast-Lron,  Wrought* 
Iron.  Steel,  and  Timber.  '^It  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments upon  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions  but  of  different 
materials,  that  if  we  call  the  strength  ^if  cast-iron  1()00,  wo 
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Bhall  have  for  wrotight  1745,  caBt  steel  2618,  Dantsic  oak 
108.8,  red  deal  78.6.'^ 

855.  Resistanoe  to  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  and  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Hod^kinson  and  Fairbaim,  on  hot  and  cold  blast 
iron,  as  pnblidied  in  their  EeparU  to  the  British  Association 
in  1837. 


Table  exhibiting  the  results  of  eoopervments  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
hmson  on  ba/rs  of  hot  blast  iron  6  feet  long^  toith  a  rect- 
angvia/r  sectional  area;  the  bars  resting  horizontatty  on 
jprops ^feet  6  inches  apart;  the  weight  being  ofppUed  ai 
the  middle  of  the  bar. 


1. 


Bectangnlftr  tar, 

1.00  inch  brood, 

LOO     "    deep. 

Weight  of  bar,  16  Um.  S  01. 


16 

23 

30 

66 

112 

224 

836 

448 

469 


§ 


.087 
.052 
.070 
.182 
.271 
.588 
.940 
1.860 
bcoke 


•a 
86 


^^ 


Tidble 
inoreased 
.001? 
.002 
.008 
.087 
.087 
.181 


UmmAto  defleottoB 
1.444  Inohea. 


18. 


BeotftDgular  b«r, 
1.08  Inohea  broad, 
8.00     ^     deapb 


1474 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2888 
2649 
2910 
3172 
8488 
8694 
8956 


I 


.180 
.156 
.185 
.212 
.248 
.272 
.807 
.840 
.878 
broke 


I 

a 
1 


.001 
.003 
.006 
.010 
.012 
.017 
.022 
.080 
.088 
.060 


UltliDate  deOaolioa 
.416iiudi. 


EJLV<UMBnl4 


BeotengnJar  ban 
1.02  inchea  broad, 
4.06     *'     deep. 
Wel^tTBlbB. 


a 

r 


6867 
6798 
7780 
8661 
9598 
10524 
11087 


.127 
.158 
.177 
.207 
.285 
.275 
broke 


.01 


.08 


Uttiinate  deflaotka 
JNOlnoli. 


356.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  same 
Report :  ^^  I  had  remarked,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  that 
the  elasticity  of  the  bars  was  injured  mnch  earlier  than  is 
erenerallj  conceived ;  and  that  instead  of  its  remaining  per- 
fect till  one  third,  or  upwards,  of  the  breaking'  weight  was 
laid  on,  as  s  generally  admitted  by  writers,  it  was  evident 
that  f  th,  or  less,  produced  in  some  cases  a  considerable  set  oi 
defect  of  elasticity ;  and  judging  from  its  slow  increase  after- 
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Re9vU$  of  experimentSj  hv  the  samej  on  the  Transverse 
Str^iffth  of  Cold  Blast  Iron;  length  ofhars^  and  distance 
between  tM  povnJts  of  sv(pport  the  same  as  vn  the  precede 
ing  table.  . 


Beetengolu' hnr, 
L096in(^deepii 
LOOS    '*    teoML 
Weight|16UM.6oiu 


J! 

Deflection  in 
inches. 

16 

.088 

80 

.062 

66 

.120 

113 

.240 

168 

.870 

234 

.610 

280 

.649 

886 

.798 

892 

.958 

448 

1.120 

604 

1.310 

614 

it  bore 

618 

broke 

Tuible 
inoreaaed 
.002 
.007 
.014 
.028 
.041 
.061 
.084 
.120 
.170 


mdmate 

1.86in<dL 


IS. 


8.00  inohet  deep, 

1.0S     •'     teosd. 

Weight,  4B11M.  8  0 


a 


1082 
1848 
1606 
1866 
2126 
2388 
2649 
2910 
8172 
8488 

8826 


.091 
.111 
.188 
.164 
.190 
.229 
.260 
.281 
.810 
.846 
.878 
broke 


a 


.008 
.006 
.008 
.010 
.012 
.016 
.019 
.026 
.031 
.087 
.046 


XJltimste  deflection 
0.395  inch. 


la. 


SMtangnltf  tanr, 
4.06  inoiiesdeqpi, 
1.08     *'     brosd. 
Weighty  TOltoi. 


B 


Y 


4986 
6867 
6798 
7780 
8662 
9698 
10626 
10688 


.110 
.180 
.168 
.179 
.196 
.219 
.260 
broke 


ll 


.018 

.020 
.026 

.084 
.042 


Ultlmste  di*(WwMAn 
O.SBS. 


wards,  I  wa^  persnaded  that  it  had  not  come  on  by  a  sadden 
change,  but  had  existed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  from  a  very 
early  period.'* 

"From  what  has  been  stated  above,  deduced  from  experi- 
ments made  with  ^eat  care,  it  is  evident  that  the  maxim  of 
loading  bodies  witmn  the  elastic  limit  has  no  foundation  id 
natm^e ;  but  it  will  be  considered  as  a  compensating  fact, 
that  materials  will  bear  for  an  indefinite  period  a  much 
greater  load  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived. 

357.  "  We  may  admit,*'  from  the  mean  results,  "  that  thu 
strength  of  rectangular  bars  is  as  the  square  of  the  depth." 

358.  Efifeots  of  Time  upon  the  Defleotions  caused  by  a 
Permanent  Load  on  the  Middle  of  Horizontal  Bars.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experi- 
ments   on    this    point.     The    experiments    were   ma'le   on 
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bars  5  feet  long,  1.05  inch  deep ;  the  one  of  cold  blast  iron, 
1.03  inch  broad ;  the  other  of  hot  blast,  1.01  broad ;  distance 
between  the  points  of  support  4  feet  6  inches.  The  oonstar^ 
weight  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  bars  was  280  lbs.  Thif 
weight  remained  on  from  March  11th,  1837.  to  Jane  23d. 
1838. 


OoUblMtlroB. 
Deflectloa  in 
liudieB. 

Dote  of  ofaMmtfeioii. 

Temp. 

Hot  Vbut  iron. 
Dedflolilonin 

BstiooCiiMBmMeC 
daaeottMUk 

.980 
.908 

March  11th,  1887, 
June  88d,  1888. 

78' 

1.064 
1.107 

— 

.088 

Ixusreaae, 

- 

.048 

1000  :  1806 

359.  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  his  Beport  remarks  on  the  above 
and  like  resnlts:  ^'The  hot  blast  bar  in  these  experiments 
being  more  deflected  than  the  cold  blast,  indicates  that  the 
particles  are  more  extended  and  compressed  in  the  former 
iron,  with  the  same  weight,  than  in  the  latter.  This  excess 
of  deflection  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
increase,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  considerably  greater  in 
the  hot  than  in  the  cold  blast  bar." 

"  It  appears  from  the  present  state  of  the  bars  (which  indi- 
cate a  slow  but  progressive  increase  in  the  deflections)  that 
we  must  at  some  period  arrive  at  a  point  beyond  their  bearing 
powers ;  or  otherwise  to  that  position  which  indicates  a  cor- 
rect adjustment  of  the  particles  in  equilibrium  with  the  load. 
Which  of  the  two  points  we  have  in  this  instance  attained  is 
difficult  to  determine ;  sufficient  data,  however,  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  weights  are  considerably  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  and  that  cast  iron  will  support  loads  to  an  extent  be- 
yond what  has  usually  been  considered  safe,  or  beyond  that 
point  where  a  permanent  set  takes  place." 

360.  Efibots  of  Temperature.  Mr.  Fairbaim  remarks: 
"  The  infusion  of  heat  into  a  metallic  substance  may  render  it 
more  ductile,  and  probably  less  rigid  in  its  nature ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  will  be  found  weaker,  and  less  secure  under  the 
effects  of  heavy  strain.  This  is  observable  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  experiments "  on  transverse  strength  ^^  ran^dn^; 
from  26^  up  to  190^  Fahr." 

"The  cold  blast  at  26^  and  190^,  is  in  strength  as  874  :  743. 
The  hot  blast  at  26°  and  190°,  is  in  strengSi  as  811  :  781 
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Being  a  dinmintion  in  strength  as  100  :  85  for  the  cold  blasts 
and  100  to  90  for  the  hot  blast,  or  15  per  cent  loss  of  strength 
in  the  cold  blast,  and  ten  per  cent  in  the  hot  blast'' 
^  A  number  of  the  experiments  made  on  No.  3  iron  have 

S'ven  extraordinary  and  not  nnfrequentlj  unexpected  results, 
enerally  speaking,  it  is  an  iron  of  an  irregular  character, 
and  presents  less  uniformity  in  its  texture  than  either  the  first 
or  second  qualities ;  in  other  respects  it  is  more  retentive,  and 
is  often  used  for  giving  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  finer 
metals." 

"  At  212®  we  have  in  the  No.  3  a  much  greater  weight  sus- 
tained than  what  is  indicated  by  the  No.  2  at  190® ;  and  at 
600®  there  appears  in  botii  hot  and  cold  blast  the  anomaly  of 
increased  strength  as  the  temperature  is  advanced  iroia  bon- 
ing water  to  melted  lead,  arismg  from  the  greater  strength  of 
the  No.  3  iron." 

36L  From  experiments  made  by  Major  Wade  on  American 
cast  iron,  and  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  on  English  cast  iron,  it  appears 
that  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased  both  by  remelting, 
and  by  prolonged  fusion  when  kept  in  their  certain  limits. 
It  also  appears  from  other  experiments  that  repeated  fusions 
occasion  a  heavy  waste  of  material,  and  that  if  either  remelt- 
ing or  prolonged  fusion  be  carried  too  far  the  result  will  be 
an  iron  of  a  hard  and  brittle  quality. 

362,  Influenoe  of  Form  upon  the  Transverse  Strength 
of  Cast  Iron  Beams.  Upon  no  point,  respecting  the  strength 
of  cast  iron,  have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  lea  to 
more  valuable  results  to  tne  enjdneer  and  architect,  than  upon 
the  one  under  this  head.  The  following  tables  give  the  results 
of  experiments  on  bars  of  a  imiform  cross-section  (thus  X) 
cast  rrom  hot  and  cold  blast  iron.  The  bars  were  7  feet 
^ong,  and  placed,  for  breaking,  on  supports  6  feet  6  inches 
Munder. 
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TaUe  exh/ibUmg  the  Results  ofEayp&rvmmU  an  bars  of  Bii 
BUut  Iron  of  ihsform  of  cross  section  as  above 


1 

BxnBMBTS. 

Bwlvokn 

I          1           Mdiown 

B«r  teolnn     ^^^^      MdMfiro 

frith  tlM  rib  dowBwd. 

wtth  tha  lib  vpwwd. 

DflOeolioii  bk 
InchMi 

Btt 

Wd^tBlbt. 

IMIeotlaniB 

Wdlglifein  Dm. 

inoiui. 

Btt 

7 

.016 

visible 

7 

_ 

not  TiiAde 

14 

.082 

.001 

14 

.025 

▼inble 

21 

.046 

.002 

21 

.046 

.    .002 

28 

.064 

.004 

28 

.065 

.008 

56 

.180 

.006 

56 

.184 

.006 

112 

.278 

.020 

112 

.270 

.015 

168 

.444 

.085 

224 

.580 

.058 

224 

.618 

.058 

886 

.805 

.101 

280 

.818 

.008 

448 

1.224 

.155 

886 

1,080 

.180 

560 

1.585 

.285 

864 

broke 

. 

672 

1.085 

.880 

. 

^ 

_ 

784 

2.410 

.480 

«. 

. 

— 

806 

8.450 

.722 

_ 

. 

_ 

1008 

4140 

1.040 

.. 

.. 

_ 

1064 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1120 

broke 

- 

UtttaBiito 

• 

d0a0oCkDl.lB81iMbM. 

Fractnn  oMiaed  bj  a  iradft  Slfll  iaglMi 
long  and  1.06  dMm  of       _A^       ttik 

fonn  flying  0 
Uttto 

oL            /-^    ^>^ 

istie  daOMstloii  4.880. 

Ifote.  The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  ^ 
form  of  the  nniform  cross-section  of  the 
baj«.    The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
Bection  in  the  two  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


u 


Length  of  pendleloeTam  AB  5  inohee 

Depth  ''  AB  0.80  " 

Total  depth  of  bar OD  1.55   '' 

Braadthofzib DB  a86  '« 


Biqpt.  4. 


5  inoheil 
0.80  "  I 
1.56  "  f 
0860"  J 


Bipli  6^ 
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7*0^20  exMbiHnff  Results  of  JEaoperiments  on  bars  of  CM. 
Blast  Iron  6  feet  lonff^  of  the  same  form  of  cross  section 
as  in  pt'ecedmg  table* 


BxfBaxKVT4 

Bftrbnkm    ^^^       wilh  rib 

BMrbrakm    ^^^       wWiob 

WaightlnllM. 

DeflMttonlik 

8ak 

Weight  in  Ibt. 

Dedeottonln 
inobfls. 

Bak 

112 
224 
886 
892 
420 
448 
660 
672 
784 

962 
980 

.03 
.07 
.11 
.18 
.14 
.16 
.19 
.23 
.28 
.83 
.36 
favokB 

.006 
.007 
.010 
.012 
.016 
.023 
.080 

112 

224 

336 

448 

660 

616 

672 

728 

784 

896 

1008 

1120 

1844 

1668 

1792 

2016 

2240 

2296 

2362 

.03 
.07 
.11 
.16 
.19 
.21 
.23 

.27 

.31 

.86 

.39 

.48 

.67 

.67 

.80      • 

.96 
itboie 
faroke 

.006 
.010 

.016 

tnttnuito  dBOeollaiaB. 

UltlmBte  defleotion  1.08.             * 

FrmotDTB  bya wedge  breaUng  ootM  In 
Bzpeciment  fi,  Hot  BlMfc. 

Note,  The  linear  dimenflions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  ban 
tn  the  above  table  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  depth  CD,  which 
in  these  last  two  experiments  was  2.27  inches,  or  a  little 
more. 

363.  The  object  had  in  view  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  was  two- 
fold ;  the  one  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
permanent  set,  or  injury  to  elasticity  takes  place ;  the  other 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  form  of  cross  section  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Beport,  give  the  principal  deductions  of  ]\&«  Hodgkinson 
cm  these  points. 

**  In  experiments  4  and  5  ^  (on  hot  blast  iron), "  which  were 
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on  longer  bars  than  the  others,  cast  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
another  mentioned  further  on,  the  elasticity  (in  Expt  4)  \vai 
sensibly  injnred  with  7  lbs.,  and  in  the  latter  (Expt.  5)  with 
14  lbs.,  the  breaking  weights  being  864  lbs.,  and  1120  lbs. 
In  the  former  of  these  cases  a  set  was  visible  with  A-,  and  in 
the  odier  with  -^  of  the  breaking  weight,  showing  tnat  there 
is  no  weight,  however  small,  that  will  not  injure  the  elasti- 
city* 

^*  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  some  of 
its  particles  are  extended  and  others  compressed;  I  was  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  whether  the  above  defect  in  elasticity  arose 
from  tension  or  compression,  or  both.  Experiments  4  and  5 
show  this ;  in  these  a  section  of  the  castii^,  which  was  uni- 

form  throughout,  had  the  form  JL.    During  the  experiments 

a    b 

the  broad  part  ai  was  laid  horizontally  ujpon  supports ;  the 
vertical  rib  o  in  the  latter  experiment  bem^  upward,  in  the 
former  downward.  When  it  was  downward  the  rib  was  ex- 
tended, when  upward  the  rib  was  compressed.  In  both  cases 
the  part  ab  was  the  fulcrum ;  it  was  thin,  and  therefore  easily 
flexible;  but  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was' nearly  inex- 
tensible  and  iucompressible,  comparatively,  with  the  vertical 
rib.  We  may  therefore  assume,  that  nearly  the  whole  flexure 
which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  this  form,  arises  from  the  ex« 
tension  or  conopression  of  the  rib,  according  as  it  is  downward 
or  upward.  In  Expt.  4  we  have  extension  nearly  without 
compression,  and  in  Expt.  5  compression  almost  without  ex- 
tension. These  experiments  were  made  with  great  care. 
They  show  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  set,  whether  it  arises  from  tension  or  compression.'^ 

'^  The  set  from  compression,  however,  is  usually  less  than 
that  from  extension,  as  is  seen  in  the  commencement  of 
the  two  experiments,  and  near  the  time  of  fracture  in  that 
submitted  to  tension.  The  deflections  from  equal  weights 
are  nearly  the  same  whether  the  rib  be  extended  or  compress- 
ed, but  the  ultimate  strengths,  as  appears  from  above,  are 
widely  different." 

364.  Form  of  Cast  Lron  Beam  best  adapted  to  Resist  a 
Transverse  Strain.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
on  this  subject,  published  in  HieMemoirs  of  the  IMera/ry  and 
PhUoaophtcal  ISooiety  of  Momcheater^  Second  SerieSy  voL  5, 
are  of  equal  interest  with  those  just  detailed,  bi'th  in  their 
general  results  and  practical  bearing.  From  these  experi- 
ments, the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  me  form  of  beam  in  tha 
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annexod  diairrains  is  the  most  favorable  for  refdstance  fen 
tnmsyenie  BtaW 

Fig.  a 


Fig.  5. 


^ 


^ 


Fig.  e. 

Fig.  a  represents  the  plan,  Fig.  b 
the  elevation,  and  Fig.  o  the  cross 
section  (enlaced)  at  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  from  the  Figs,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  beam  consists  of 
three  parts ;  a  bottom  flanch  of  uni- 
form depth,  .but  variable  breadth, 
tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  extremities,  where  the  points 
of  support  would  be  placed  bo  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  common  parabola  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  the  vei*tex  of  each  parabola  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  The  object  of  this  form  of  flancn  was  to 
make  it,  according  to  theory,  the  strongest,  with  the  same 
amount  of  material,  to  bear  a  weight  uniformly  distributed 
over  it.  The  top  flanch  is  of  a  like  form,  but  of  much  small- 
er breadth  and  depth  than  the  bottom  one.  The  two  are 
united  by  a  vertical  rib  of  uniform  depth  and  breadth. 

The  following  are  the  relative  dimensions  of  this  form  of 
beam,  which,  from  experiment,  gave  the  most  &vorable 
result 


Distanoe  of  sapports 4  ft.  6    incheA^ 

Total  depth  of  beam 0 '*  6i 

Bxeadth  of  top  flanch  at  centoe  of  beam 

*'  bottom  flanch  »'  

XJnifonn  deptii  of  top  flanch 

**  bottom  flanch 

Thioknen  of  yertical  rib 

Total  area  of  oroas  aection 


2.88 

6.66 

0.81 

0.66 

0.266 

6.4  aqoaie  inolL 


Weight  of  beam 71  Ibe. 

^^This  beam  broke  in  iii^  middle  by  compression  with 
26084  lbs.,  or  11  tons  13  cwt,  a  wedge  separating  from  its 
upper  side." 
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^  The  weights  were  laid  gradnally  and  slowlj  on,  and  the 
beam  had  borne  within  a  little  of  its  breaking  weight  a  eon- 
siderable  time,  perhaps  half  an  hour." 

^^The  form  ox  the  iractm^  and  wedge  is  represented  in  iiie 
Fig.  b^  where  en/ is  the  wedge9^=5.1  inches,  in=8,9  inches, 
angle  enf=82''.^ 

^  It  is  extremely  probable,  from  this  fracture,  that  the  neu- 
tral point  was  at  n,  the  vertex  of  the  wedge,  and  therefore  at 
fths  the  depth  of  the  beam,  since  3.9 =f  x  6^-  nearly." 

The  relative  dimensions  above  given  were  arrived  at  by 
'^  constantly  making  small  additions "  to  the  bottom  flanch, 
until  a  point  was  reached  where  resistance  to  compression 
could  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  beams  of  this  form,  in  all 
previous  experiments,  having  yielded  by  the  bottom  flanch 
tearing  asunder. 

^^  The  great  strength  of  this  form  of  cross  section  is  an  in- 
disputable refutation  of  that  theory  which  would  make  the 
top  and  bottom  ribs  of  a  cast  iron  beam  equal." 

"  The  form  of  cross  section  "  (as  above)  "  is  the  best  which 
we  have  arrived  at  for  the  beam  to  bear  an  ultimate  strain. 
If  we  adopt  the  form  of  beam  (as  above)  I  think  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  obtain  the  same  strength  with  a  saving 
of  iipwaras  of  ith  of  the  metal." 

365.  Rules  for  deterrnming  the  JJUvraate  Strengiih  of  Cast 
Iron  Beams  of  the  above  Forms.  From  the  results  of  nis  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  deduced  the  following  very 
simple  formulae,  for  determining  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons, 
when  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  beam. 

Call  the  breaking  weight  in  tons,  TT. 

Call  the  area  of  uie  cross  section  of  the  bottom  flanch,  taken 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  a. 

Call  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  middle  point,  d. 

Call  the  distance  between  the  supports,  I. 

Then 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  with  llie  bottom  flanch  upward 
and 

Tr=24^, 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  on  its  side. 

The  working  otrain  on  cast  iron  beams  subjected  to  direct 
eonipression  is  placed  by  most  authorities  at  from  4-tIi  to  ^tji 
of  the  cnishing  weight,  when  the  beam,  a  colunm  lor  exam- 
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pie,  is  not  subjested  to  violent  vibrations  or  shocks.  Li  the 
contrary  case,  particularly  in  beams  subjected  to  a  transverse 
strain,  it  is  recommended  to  reduce  the  working  strain  to  -j^th 
the  crushing  strain. 

966.  Efi^ot  of  Horizontal  Impact  upon  Cast  Iron  Bars. 
The  following  tables  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  them,  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  published  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  British 
Association. 

The  bars  under  experiment  were  impinged  upon  by  a 
weight  suspended  freely  in  such  a  position  that,  ha^ffing  ver- 
tically, it  was  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  bar.  The  blow 
was  given  by  allowing  the  weight  to  swing  through  difiEerent 
arcs.  The  bars  were  so  confined  against  lateral  supports,  that 
they  could  take  no  vertical  motion. 

Table  of  ea>periments  on  a  cast  iron  bar^  4j^.  6  in.  lonOj  1  in. 
broody  i  %n.  thick^  weighing  7}  lbs. ^  placed  with  the  oroadr 
side  a^amst  lateral  swpports  4  ft.  asunder ^  and  imp4m^ed 
m>on  oy  cast  iron  amd  lead  baUs  weighiny  8^  lbs.y  swinging 
through  a/rcs  of  the  radius  12  feet. 


InpMfe  wtth  Iflftdm  ten. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

e 


6.5 

18 
19 
27 
84 

47 


.24 
.46 
.78 
.97 
1.80 
1.60 


ImpMt  wUli  iron  tan. 


§1 

m 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 


1^ 


o 


6.6 
14 
20 
20 
87 
48 


.28 
.46 
.66 

.98 
1.32 
1.65 


"  Before  the  experiments  on  impact  were  made  upon  thia 
bar,  it  was  laid  on  two  horizontal  supports  4  feet  asunder,  and 
weights  gently  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it  (in  the  same  dUrec 
tion  that  it  was  afterwards  bent  by  impact)  as  below: 

28  Vtm.  bent  it  .87  inoh. 

56  lbs.    "       .77  inch.    ElastloU^  a  UtOe  injued.*' 


8TBENGTH  OF  OAfiT-mOIT, 
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Table' of  eaoperiments  on  a  oaat  iron  har  7Ji.  long^  1.08  m. 
hroaa  ana  1.06  m.  thick,  weighmg  28^  tos..  placed,  as  in 
precede  eajpmimmU,  agcmst  m^ppcHe  6  ft.  6  m. 
astrndeTy  ana  bent  by  impacts  in  the  middle.  Impinging 
baU  of  oast  iron  weighmg  20f  lbs.  Radius  of  wtce  16 
feet. 


InpMfe  vpan  bar. 

Impaofe  moB  tiM 

CQiard     of    110 

Obflorred  daftao- 

Ohord     of     airo 

OlMer?«l  dcAto- 

fUkn  thzongh. 

tkm  In  IziohM. 

&UBn  thnragh. 

don  in  JnoiMb 

% 

.46 

2 

.81 

8 

.62 

8 

.48 

4 

.87 

4 

.69 

5 

1.08 

6 

.81 

6 

1.24 

6 

1.04 

7 

1.44 

7 

1.28 

8 

1.80 

8 

1.4] 

- 

- 

9 

1.68 

The  results  in  the  3d  and  4th  colnmns  of  the  above  table 
were  derived  from  allowing  the  ball  to  impinge  against  a 
weidbit  of  56  lbs.,  hung  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bar. 

^^  jBefore  the  experiments  on  impact,  the  beam  was  laid  on 
two  supports  6  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  was  bent  .78  in.  by  128 
lbs.  (including  the  pressure  from  its  own  weight),  applied 
gently  in  the  middle?' 

Tables  of  easperiments  on  two  cast  iron  ba^s^  4:  ft.  Q  in.  long. 
fuU  vnch  sqv>a/r6^  weighing  14  lbs.  10  oz.  nearly^  placed 
agamst  swpports  4:  feet  apart^  amd  impinged  vponbya  cast 
iron  ball  weighing  44  lbs.    JRadius  16  ft. 


Impeot  at  one-ftmrth  the  length  from  the  middle 
of  the  ben. 

Chords  of  aiot  In 
feet 

Uean     dcfleottoni 
of  the  two  ters 
In  inches. 

Ohovds  of  aroein 

ftot. 

Hean     deflectiona 
of  the  two  bars 
in  inchee. 

ICeearetio  of  tiM 
deflectiona      In 
thetwooeeaa. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5.5 

6 

.36 

.55 

.77 

.95 

1.05 

Broke  in    the 

middle 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5.5 

6 

.24 
.42 
.52 
.64 
.70 
Brolceat  th? 
point  of  impa  t 

694 

10 
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The  reBults  in  the  let  of  the  above  tables  are  from  ban 
Btnick  in  the  middle,  those  in  the  2d  table  are  from  ban 
stra(jc  at  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  and  extremily 
of  the  bar. 

From  the  above  and  other  experiments  the  conclnsion  is 
drawn, "  that  a  imif orm  beam  will  bear  the  same  blow,  whether 
struck  in  the  middle  or  half  way  between  that  and  one  end." 

"  From  all  the  experiments  it  appears  that  the  deflection  is 
nearly  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  fallen  through,  or  as  the  velo- 
city of  impact." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments. 

(1.)  "  If  different  bodies  of  equal  weight,  but  diflcering  con- 
siderably in  hardness  and  elastic  force,  be  made  to  strike  hori- 
zontally a^inst  the  middle  of  a  heavy  beam  supported  at  its 
ends,  all  uie  bodies  will  recoil  with  velocities  equal  to  one 
another." 

(2.)  ^'  If,  as  before,  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  be  struck 
horizontally  by  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  but  different  hard- 
ness and  elastic  force,  the  deflection  of  the  beam  will  be  the 
same  whichever  body  be  used." 

(3.)  "The  quantity  of  recoil  in  a  body,  after  striking 
against  a  beam  as  above,  is  nearly  equal  to  (though  somewhat 
below)  what  would  arise  from  the  luU  varying  pressure  of  a 
perfectly  elastic  beam,  as  it  recovered  its  form  after  deflec- 
tion."  . 

Note.  This  last  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  experiment  with  those  obtained  from  calcula- 
tion, in  which  the  beam  is  assumed  as  perfectly  elastic. 

(4.)  "  The  effect  of  bodies  of  different  natures  striking 
against  a  hard,  flexible  beam,  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
elasticities  of  the  bodies,  and  may  be  calculated,  with  trifling 
error,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  inelastic." 

(5.)  "  The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  a  blow  giver 
horizontally,  is  the  same  in  whatever  part  it  is  struck." 

367.  From  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Hodgkinson,  on  the  propei-ties  of  cold  and  hot  blast 
iron,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  their  resistances  to  impact  ia 
1000  to  1226.3,  the  resistance  of  cold  blast  being  represented 
by  1000  :  the  resistance,  or  power  of  the  beam  to  bear  a  hori- 
2ontal  impact,  being  measured  by  the  product  of  its  breaking 
weight  from  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  of  the  beam 
and  its  ultimate  deflection.  This  measure,  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
remarks,  "  supposes  that  all  cast  iron  bars  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  our  experiments,  are  of  the  same  weight,  and  that 
the  deflection  of  a  beam  up  to  the  breaking  weight  would  be 
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as  tlie  presBore.  !N  either  of  these  is  trae;  tney  are  ovly 
apprcximations ;  but  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  cast  iron 
bars  of  equal  size  is  very  little,  and,  taking  them  as  the  same, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  my  paper  on  !mipact  upon  Beams 
{J^ifth  Report  of  the  British  Association)  that  the  assump- 
tion above  gives  results  near  enough  for  practice." 


VI. 
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This  material,  from  its  very  extensive  applications  in 
structures  where  a  considerable  tensile  force  is  to  be  resisted, 
as  in  suspension  bridges,  iron  ties,  etc.,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  great  number  of  experiments.  Among  the  many 
may  be  cited  those  of  Telford  and  Brown  in  England,  Duleau 
in  France,  and  the  able  and  extensive  series  upon  plate  iron 
for  steam  boilers,  made  under  the  direction  or  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  published  in  the  19th  and  20th  vols.  (J/eio 
Series)  of  the  Jowmal  of  the  Institute, 

868.  Resistanoe  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  tables  on  the 
next  page  exhibit  the  tensile  strength  of  tliis  material  under 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  the  different  states  in  which  it 
is  used  for  structures. 

It  is  remarked,  in  the  Beport  of  the  Sub-committee,  "  that 
the  inherent  irregularities  or  the  metal,  even  in  the  best  speci- 
mens, whether  or  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  seldom  fall  short 
of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength." 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
strength  of  ix)lled  plate  lenghthwise  is  about  6  per  cent, 
greater  than  its  strength  crosswise. 

In  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  British  Association  in  1840, 
Mr.  Fairbaim  has  given  the  results  of  experiments  on  plate 
iron  by  Mr  Hodgkinson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mean 
strength  of  iron  plates  lengthwise  is  22.52  tons. 

Crosswise  "  23.04    " 
Single-riveted  plates     "  18,590  lbs. 
Double-riveted  plates   "22,258    « 

Eepresenting  the  strength  of  the  plate  by  100. 

The  double-riveted  plates  will  be : .     70. 

The  single-riveted  plates  will  be 56. 
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Table  exhibMng  the  Strength  ofSqua/re  and  Sotmd  Bare  oj 

Wrought  Ron. 


iMOg^  of 

Bxtenrionb^ 

BraaUng 

Tndla 

BMnsmnni  ov  dmmi* 

pieoeain 

weight  in 

abEesgthps 

AsttMB* 

feet 

inincfaea. 

tona. 

eqiaanlnoh. 

Bar  llnQli  wsuac%  WMk 

1 

98.75 

90 

99 

OMCocd. 

M           •«        AiMdM 

1 

0.876 

99 

99 

M 

Boand  tar,  t  in.  dfaun.  **    

1 

9.8 

100 

99jn 

M 

Bar,  1.81  iaflbiqiaan      **    

8.S 

0.10 

40.96 

98.76 

Biumb 

A*AV                                                                         •  •  •  •  •  • 

ZA 

8.00 

88J0 

98.76 

u 

Bound  tar,  1.81  in.  diam.,  BMrnfan 

SJi 

9.96 

86.10 

96.60 

M 

Bar,  Las  inch  aqnare^  YFUa4 

8.B 

9.00 

8&06 

94.86 

U 

18.6 

18.60 

89.76 

96J8 

U 

Ban  rednoad  in  tfaa  middle  bj 

**        0.B0         *^ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8L86 

Broiid. 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

80^80 

M 

Bar,        ja§tomi             

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

91.88 

iXiMlltati. 

••   (ditxoda) 

99L89 

M 

.  •  •• 

•  ■  •  • 

•  ••• 

M 

**           SaiU^mrw,  OomnseUeuL. 

. .  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

•  •  •• 

96.89 

U 

**           Aoatfta*                

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

96.97 

M 

**           OminCfo.,  ^mn 

• .  • . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

96.07 

M 

**          Tanoatt§r  Oo^  JPmm. . . . 

« .  •  • 

a  •  a  • 

•  •  •• 

96.18 

M 

**    (cableiitm)                StiffUaA 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

■  ••  ■ 

96.89 

M 

M       do.  bammar-liardaied    ^ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

•  ■  • « 

81.70 

U 

^                                   Buatktn 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

•  ■•• 

88.96 

M 

Wtae,  0.888  in.  diam.  PhUUptturg 

« .  •  • 

a  •  •  a 

•■•• 

87JS8 

<* 

*•      0.190       "                •• 

•  • .  • 

a  •  •  ■ 

• .  ■ . 

89L98 

M 

*♦      0.1M       «                »• 

•■•  • 

a  •  a  • 

•  • .  • 

89.80 

M 

«•      0.10         *•               BngUtk 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

86.81 

Tattoid. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Mean  Strength  of  Boiler  IroUj  per 
equare  vnoh  in  Ibs.j  out /rom  plates  with  eheare^ 


FrooMi  of  mannfactmeu 

Bough  edge  tar. 

Bdgea     flled     nni- 
fonuiy. 

Kotdhea  filed  taifea 
bar  on  eaoh  edge. 

PUediron 

68,045 
47,606 
62,841 

66,081 
66,684 
61,089 

68,266 

HamTiMfred  plft^ 

68,447    . 
62,420 

Puddled  iron 

Professor  Barlow,  in  his  Report  to  ihe  Di/rectore  of  the 
London  and-  Birmingham  Badlroad  (Journal  of  Fnuiklin 
Institate,  July,  1835),  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  one  inch  square  is  elon^ted  the 
nr.^Tnr^  part  of  its  length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton  ;  that  good 
iron  is  elongated  the  iVinr^^  P^^  ^7  ^  strain  of  10  tons,  and 
is  injured  by  this  strain,  while  indifferent  or  bad  iron  is  in- 
juredf  by  a  strain  of  8  tons. 

From  the  Beport  made  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  it  appears 
that  the  first  set,  or  permanent  elon^tion,  may  take  place 
under  very  different  strains,  varying  with  the  character  of  the 
materiaL    The  most  ductile  iron  yields  permanently  to  a  low 
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degree  of  Btrain.  The  extremes  by  which  a  permanent  set  ia 
given  vary  between  the  0.416  and  0.872  of  the  ultimate 
strength  ;  the  mean  of  thirteen  comparisonB  being  0.641. 

From  the  able  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
at  Glasgow,  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions  {Ki/tJcaldy, 
EcpervmenU  on  Wrought  Iron  amd  Sted^  2d  Ed.,  1866) : — 

1.  The  breaking  strain  does  not  indicate  the  quality,  as 
hitherto  assimied. 

2.  A  high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of 
superior  quality,  dense,  fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply 
to  its  being  very  hard  and  unyielding. 

3.  A  low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and 
coarseness  in  the  texture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  although 
very  close  and  fine  in  quality. 

4.  The  contraction  oi  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlook- 
ed, forms  an  essential  element  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
specimens. 

5.  The  respective  merits  of  various  specimens  can  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  by  comparing  the  breaking  strain  jointly 
with  the  contraction  of  area. 

6.  Inferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the 
breaking  strain  than  superior. 

7.  Greater  differences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars 
in  coarse  than  in  fine  varieties. 

8.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rough  bar  being  stronger 
than  a  turned  one  is  erroneous. 

9.  Rolled  bars  are  slightly  hardened  by  being  forged 
down. 

10.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron 
plates  are  greater  m  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled 
than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

11.  A  very  slight  difference  exists  between  specimens  from 
the  centre  and  specimens  from  the  outside  of  crank-shafts. 

12.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  are  greater 
in  those  specimens  cut  lengthways  out  of  crank-shafts  Sian  in 
those  cut  crossways. 

13.  Iron,  when  fractured  suddenly,  presents  invariably  a 
crystalline  appearance ;  when  fractured  slowly,  its  appearance 
is  invariably  nbrous. 

14.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  from  fibrous  to  crys- 
talline by  merely  altering  the  shape  of  specimen  so  as  to 
render  it  more  liable  to  snap. 

15.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  varying  the  treat 
ment  so  as  to  render  the  iron  harder  and  more  liable  to  snap 
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16.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  applying  the 
strain  so  suddenly  as  to  render  the  specimen  more  liable  tc 
snap,  from  having  less  time  to  stretch. 

iv.  Iron  is  less  liable  to  snap  the  more  it  is  worked  and 
rolled. 

18.  The  "skin,"  or  outer  part  of  the  iron,  is  somewhat 
harder  than  the  inner  part,  as  shown  by  appearance  of  frac- 
ture in  rough  and  turned  bars. 

19.  The  mixed  character  of  the  scrap-iron  used  in  large 
forgings  is  proved  by  the  singularly  varied  appearance  of  the 
fractures  of  specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shafts. 

20.  The  texture  of  various  kinds  of  wrought  iron  is  beauti- 
fully developed  by  immersion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  acting  on  the  surrounding  impurities,  exposes  the 
metallic  portion  alone  for  examination. 

21.  In  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  drawn  out,  and 
are  viewed  externally,  whilst  in  the  crystalline  fractures  the 
threads  are  snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  inter- 
nally or  sectionally.  In  the  latter  cases  the  fracture  of  the 
specimen  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  length;  in  the 
former  it  is  more  or  less  irregular ;  fracture  is  nearly  free 
of  lustre  and  unlike  the  crystalline  appearance  of  iron  sud- 
denly fractured ;  the  two,  combined  in  the  same  specimen^ 
are  shown  in  iron  bolts  partly  converted  into  steel. 

22.  The  little  additional  time  required  in  testing  those 
specimens  whose  rate  of  elongation  was  noted  had  no  inju- 
rious effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  breaking  strain,  as 
ima^ned  by  some. 

23.  The  rate  of  elongation  vaiies  not  only  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent qualities,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  speci- 
mens or  the  same  brand. 

24.  The  specimens  were  generally  found  to  stretch  equally 
throughout  their  length  until  close  upon  rupture,  when  they 
more  or  less  suddenly  drew  out,  usually  at  one  part  only, 
sometimes  at  two,  and,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  at  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

25.  The  ratio  of  ultimate  elongation  may  be  greater  in 
short  than  in  long  bars  in  some  descriptions  of  iron,  whilst 
in  others  the  ratio  is  not  affected  by  difference  in  the 
length. 

26.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  specimens  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  comparing  either  the  rate  of,  or  the  ultimata 
elongations — a  circumstance  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked. 

27.  Iron  bolts,  case-hardened,  bore  a  less  breaking  strain 
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than  when  wholly  iron,  owing  to  the  superior  tenacity 
of  the  email  proportion  of  steel  being  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  ductility  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
iron. 

28.  Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  is 
hardened,  and  the  breaking  strain,  when  gradually  applied, 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to 
snap. 

29.  Iron,  like  steel,  is  softened,  and  the  breaking  strain  re- 
duced by  being  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

30.  Iron,  subjected  to  the  cold-rolling  process,  has  its 
breaking  strain  greatly  increased  by  being  made  extremely 
hard,  and  not  by  being  "  consolidated,"  as  previously  sup- 
posed. 

31.  Specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shaft  are  improved  by 
additional  hammering. 

32.  The  galvanizing  or  tinning  of  iron  plates  produces  no 
sensible  effects  on  plates  of  the  thickness  experimented  on. 
The  results,  however,  may  be  different  should  the  plates  be 
extremely  thin. 

33.  The  breaking  strain  is  materially  afiPected  by  the  sjiape 
of  the  specimen.  Thus  the  amount  borne  was  much  less  when 
the  diameter  was  uniform  for  some  inches  of  the  length  than 
when  confined  to  a  small  portion — a  peculiarity  previously 
unascertained  and  not  even  suspected. 

34.  It  is  necessary  to  know  correctly  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  any  tests  are  made,  before  we  can  equitably 
compare  results  obtained  from  different  quarters. 

35.  The  startling  discrepancy  between  experiments  made 
at  the  Eoyal  Arsenal,  and  by  the  writer,  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  of  the  respective  specimens,  and  not  to  the 
difference  in  the  two  testing  machines. 

36.  In  screwed  bolts  the  breaking  strain  is  found  to  be 

greater  when  old  dies  are  uped  in  their  formation  than  when 
le  dies  are  new,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  harder  by  the 
jater  pressure  i-equired  in  forming  the  screw  thread  when 
le  dies  are  old  and  blunt,  than  when  new  and  sharp. 

87.  The  strength  of  screw-bolts  is  found  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  areas,  there  being  only  a  slight  dinerence 
in  f  avoi-  of  the  smaller  compared  with  the  larger  sizes,  instead 
of  the  very  material  difference  previously  ima^ned. 

88.  Screwed  bolts  are  not  necessarily  injured  although 
itrained  nearly  to  their  breaking-point. 

89.  A  great  variation  exists  in  the  strength  of  iron  bars 
which  have  been  cut  and  welded ;  whilst  some  bear  almost  as 
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much  as  the  nncat  bar,  the  Btrength  of  otheie  is  redaced  foil} 
a  third. 

40.  Iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  white  or  welding 
heat  if  not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled. 

41.  The  breaking  strain  is  considerably  less  when  the  strain 
is  applied  snddenlj  instead  of  gradually,  though  some  have 
imi^med  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

42.  The  contraction  of  area  is  also  less  when  the  strain  is 
suddenly  applied. 

43.  Ijie  breaking  strain  is  reduced  when  the  iron  is  frozen ; 
with  the  strain  gradually  applied,  the  difPerence  between  a 
frozen  and  imfrozen  bolt  is  lessened,  as  the  iron  is  warmed  by 
the  drawing  out  of  the  specimen. 

44.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  is  considerable  when  the 
specimen  is  suddenly  stretched,  as  shown  in  the  formation  of 
vapor  from  the  melting  of  the  layer  of  ice  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens, and  also  by  the  surface  of  others  assuming  tints  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  orange,  not  only  in  steel,  but  idso, 
althou^  in  a  less  marked  decree,  in  iron. 

45.  The  specific  gravity  is  found  generally  to  indicate 
pretty  correctly  the  quality  of  specimens. 

46.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing, and  by  the  similar  process  of  cold-rolling,  instead  of 
increased,  as  previously  imagined. 

47.  The  density  in  some  descriptions  of  iron  is  also  ^  de- 
creased by  additional  hot-rolling  in  tne  ordinary  way ;  in  otheis 
the  density  is  very  slightly  increased. 

48.  The  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  being  drawn  out 
under  a  tensile  strain,  instead  of  increased,  as  oelieved  by 
some. 

The  breaking  stmn  per  square-inch  of  wrought  iron  is 
generally  stated  to  be  about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and 
■twenty  tons  for  plates.  This  corresponds  very  nearly  witlx 
the  results  of  the  writer's  experiments,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing table  presents  a  condensed  summary : — 

Highest,  Ib^  Lowest,  Ibi.  Kem,  lbs.      Tonik 

188.  Ban,  roUed 68,848  44,584  67,555    =85( 

72.  Angle-iron,  eto 63,715  87.909  54,729    =24^ 

167.  Platofl,  lengthwajB 62,544  87,474  50,737  }  _qi  . 

160.  Plates,  oroasways 60,756  82,460  46,171  f  -^^* 

Although  the  breaking  strain  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and  twenty  tons  for  plates, 
yery  great  mfference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  oi 
worJcvng  strain,  or  the  load  which  can  with  safety  be  applied 
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ih  actual  pr  Actice.  The  latter  is  variously  stated  at  from  a 
third  to  a  tenth.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  working  strain,  or  the 
ratio  the  load  should  bear  to  that  of  the  breaking  strain,  the 
important  circumstance  of  the  qualAty  of  the  iron,  as  in- 
fluencing the  working  strain,  has  been  overlooked.  The  Board 
of  Trade  limits  the  strain  to  5  tons,  or  11,200  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  which  have 
been  produced,  that  the  breaking  strain,  when  taken  alone, 
gives  a  false  impression  of,  instead  of  indicating,  the  real 
quality  of  the  iron,  as  the  experiments  which  have  been  in- 
stituted reveal  the  somewhat  startling  fact,  that  frequently 
the  inferior  kinds  of  iron  actually  yield  a  higher  result  than 
the  superior.  The  reason  of  this  difference  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  one  quality  retained  its  ori- 
ginal area,  only  very  slightly  decreased  by  the  strain,  the 
other  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half.  Now,  surely  this 
variation,  hitherto  unaccountably  completely  overlooked,  is  of 
importance  as  indicating  the  relative  hardness  or  softness  of 
the  material,  and  thus,  it  is  submitted,  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  considering  the  safe  load  that  can  be  practically 
applied  in  various  structures.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  the  softness  of  the  material  has  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  the  hreakmg  strain,  it  has  the  very  opposite 
el^ct  as  regards  the  workmg  strain.  This  holds  good  for 
two  reasons :  first,  the  softer  the  iron  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
snap ;  and  second,  fine  or  soft  iron,  being  more  uniform  in 
quality,  can  be  more  depended  upon  in  practice.  Hence  the 
load  which  this  description  of  iron  can  suspend  with  safety 
may  approach  much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  breaking 
strain  than  can  be  attempted  witn  the  harder  or  coarser  sorts, 
where  a  greater  margin  must  necessarily  be  left. 

SpecisS  attention  is  now  solicited  to  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the  new  mode  of  comparison  introduced  by 
tlie  writer,  viz.,  the  hreakmg  stram  jper  squa/re  inch  of  the 
fractured  area  of  the  specimen,  instead  of  the  hreakmg  sl/rai/n 
per  squa/re  inch  of  the  original  a/rea. 

As  a  necessary  corollary  to  what  he  has  just  endeavored  to 
establish,  the  writer  now  submits,  in  addition,  that  the  work- 
ing  strain  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  breaking  stram  per 
square  inch  of  fractured  area,  and  not  to  the  breaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  original  area,  as  heretofore.  He  does' not 
presume  to  say  what  mat  ratio  should  be,  but  he  fully  main- 
tains that  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  mm  wiU 
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Bustaiu  with  safety  more  than  double  the  load  that  others  um 
suspend,  especially  in  circumstances  where  the  load  is  un- 
steady, and  the  structure  exposed  to  concussions,  as  in  a  ship, 
or  to  vibratory  action,  as  in  a  railway  bridge. 

369.  Resistance  to  Coznpressive  Strain.  But  few  ex- 
periments have  been  publi^ed  on  the  resistance  of  this 
material  to  compression.  Bondelet  states  that  it  commences 
to  yield  under  a  pressure  of  about  70,800  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  that  when  the  altitude  of  the  specimen  tried  is  greater 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  base  it  yields  by  bending. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  states  that  the  circumstances  of  its  rupture 
from  crushing  indicate  a  law  similar  to  what  obtains  in  cast 
iron. 

The  same  rule  for  proportioning  the  working  strain  to  the 
crushing  strain  is  followed  in  wrought  iron  subjected  to  com- 
pression as  in  cast  iron. 

Resistance  to  a  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  circumstances  of  deflection  from  a  transverse 
strain  on  bars  laid  on  horizontal  supports ;  the  weight  being 
applied  at  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

The  table  I.  gives  the  results  on  bars  2  inches  square,  laid 
on  supports  83  inches  asunder ;  table  U.  the  resuItB  on  ban 
2  inches  deep,  1.9  in.  broad,  bearing  as  in  table  I. 


TablbL 


Table  n. 


DefleotioDs  in 

Defleotions  in 

Wdght  in  tana. 

inohn  for  each 

Weight  in  tone. 

inofaesforeMli 

half  ton. 

half  ton. 

.75 

.020 

.2R0 

^ 

1.00 

.020 

.60 

.016 

1.50 

.020 

1.00 

.022 

2.00 

.080 

1.50 

.020 

2.50 

.020 

2.00 

.026 

8.00 

Set 

2.25 

.018 

. 

M 

2.50 

.029 

_ 

mm 

2.75 

.088 

- 

- 

8.00 

.092 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Barlow, 
and  published  in  his  report  already  cited.  He  remarks  on 
die  results  in  Table  IL,  that  the  elasticity  was  injured  by  2.50 
to/iS  and  destroyed  by  3.00  tons. 

870.  Trials  were  made  to  ascertain  mechanically  the  posi- 
tion of  the  neutral  axis  on  the  cross  section.  Professor  liar- 
low  remarks  on  these  trials,  that  "  the  measurements  obtained 
in  these  experiments  being  tension  1.6,  compression  0.4,  giv 
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Inst  exactly  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  in  rectangular  bars.  These  re- 
Biuts  seem  the  most  positive  of  any  hitherto  obtained;  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  this  ratio  varies  in  iron  of  dinerent 
qualities;  but  looking  to  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is 
probably  always  from  1  to  3,  to  1  to  5." 

371.  Efibots  of  Time  on  the  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron 
from  a  Constant  Strain  of  Extension.  M.  Yicat  has  given, 
in  the  Annales  de  Ohi/mde  et  de  Physique^  vol.  54,  some  ex- 
periments on  this  point,  made  on  iron  wires  which  had  not 
been  annealed,  by  subjecting  four  wires,  respectively,  to 
strains  amounting  to  the  i,  the  ■}>,  the  i,  and  f  or  their  tensile 
strength,  during  a  period  of  33  months. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  each 
wire,  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the  strain  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  received  a  certain  amount  of  extension. 

The  first  wire,  which  was  subjected  to  a  strain  of  Jth  its 
tensile  strength,  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  question 
not  to  have  acquired  any  increase  of  extension. 

The  second,  submitted  to  id  its  tensile  strength,  was  elon- 
gated 0.027  in.  per  foot,  independently  of  tlie  eK>ngation  it  at 
first  received. 

The  third,  subjected  under  like  circumstances  to  a  strain  of 
^th  its  tensile  strength,  was  elongated  0.40  in.  per  foot,  be- 
sides its  first  eloDgation. 

The  fourth,  similarly  subjected  to  f-ths  the  tensile  strength, 
was  elongated  0.061,  besides  its  first  elongation. 

From  observations  made  during  the  eicperiments,  it  was 
found  that,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  first  elongations 
took  place,  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent  elongations  was 
nearly  proportional  to  the  times ;  and  that  the  elongations 
from  strains  greater  than  {-th  the  tensile  strength  are,  after 
equal  times,  nearlv  proportional  to  the  strains. 

M.  Yicat  remarks  in  substance,  upon  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments, that  iron  wire,  when  not  annealed,  commences  to 
exhibit  a  permanent  set  when  subjected  to  a  striun  between  the 
\  and  i  of  its  tensile  strength,  ana  that  therefore  it  is  rendered 
probable  that  the  wire  ropes  of  a  suspension  bridge,  which 
should  be  subjected  to  a  like  strain,  woiud,  when  the  vibratory 
motion  to  which  such  structures  are  liable  is  considered,  yield 
constantly  from  year  to  year,  until  they  entirely  gave  way. 

M.  Yicat  further  remarks,  in  substance,  that  tlie  measure  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  materials  to  strains  exerted  only  some 
minutes,  or  hours,  is  entirely  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
experiments.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  measure  of  this  re- 
sistance, which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  engineer,  tha 
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materials  ought  to  be  Bubjected  for  some  months  to  atraiiis  \ 
while  observations  should  be  made  dorin^:  this  period,  with 
aoenrate  iiiBtniments,  upon  the  manner^  whicrth^Tield 
mider  these  strains. 

The  foUowmg  tcMeSy  an  the  oompa/ra^tme  strength  of  i/ron^ 
eteiH  cmd  hemp  rope  a/re  taken,  from  Stone^s  work  on  the 
Theory  of  StradnSy  VoL  11.  The  weighte  are  given,  in 
English  units. 


•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

Si 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

•  • 
7 

•  • 

•  • 
8 

•  • 
8i 

10 
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11 

•  •  • 


2 

•  • 

4 

•  • 
5 

•  • 

7 

•  • 
9 
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10 

•  • 

12 

•  • 
14 

•  • 
16 

«  • 

18 

•  • 
22 
26 

•  • 

80 

•  • 
84 


1 

li 

U 

u 

1* 

2 

2i 
2i 
21 
2i 
2f 
21 
2J 
8 

H 

3i 

8* 

3i 

8* 

34 

81 

4 

4i 

41 

4i 

4* 


1 

li 
2 

2i 
8 

8i 

4 

4i 
5 

5i 
6 

6i 
7 

7i 

8 

8i 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
18 
20 
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8f 


it 
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1 
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1 
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li 
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If 
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a 

a* 
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4 

4* 
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5 
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2i 
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81 
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i 


I 


6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
80 
88 
86 
89 
42 
45 
48 
51 
54 
60 
66 
72 
78 
84 
90 
96 
108 
120 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

80 

82 

86 

40 
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*  00. 


«•. 


6 
6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
18 


8472 
8220 
8088 
8186 
2185 
2184 
1904 
1694 
1610 
1884 

1407 

1015 
952 
680 
560 
466 


118,471 
110,568 
114,549 
122,880 
109,084 
127,000 
109,770 
117,567 
111,718 
180,498 

121,900 

121,679 
181,055 
114,508 
170,740 
180,286 


I 

a 
I 


A 


10.15 

10.28 

11.21 

11.6 

15.2 

17.8 

17.14 

20.6 

20.6 

21.16 

25.7 

82.6 

40.9 

54 

62.5 

88.17 


I 

U 
i 
i 
I 
f 
I 


i 
f 


4l 


If 


& 


2.4 

1.8 

1.06 

1.8 

1.04 

0.85 

0.65 

1.2 

0.6 

1 

as 

1.5 

0.8 

1.2 

0.86 

0.6 


5.0788 

4.975 

4.9068 

5.1 

4.9844 

4.8646 

4828 

4.8875 

4.8875 

4.96 

4.888 

4.6094 

5.1106 

5.078 

48854 

4947 


4-6. 

4.6. 

4r-7;lBZM7 

4r.7. 

4-8. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4r-10  j  no  annealing 

4-10  i  between  hazd  drawn. 

4-7  and   7-10  not   dxmwn 

hard.  ^ 

4-8   and  S-11   not  f1i»w» 

hard. 

4-7 :  7-10  and  10-12. 
4-7 :  7-10  and  10-18. 
4-7 ;  7-10 ;  10-12  and  13-14 
4-7 ;  7-10 ;  10-12  and  18-1& 


*  00.   iroT 


8 
9 
9 


2226 

1778 
1820 


110,200 
106,900 
108,700 


I 


a 


1475 
17.87 
17.75 


I 


0.6 

0.82 

1.2 


5.0625 

5.026 

49948 


Siwwn  fipom. 


4-8. 
4-9 
4-9 


Dzawnin  Gemanj. 


(• 


u 


«c 


OAOT-RSBL,  FIANO  WIBB.     (H  POHLMAHH,  VXJSBMBSBQ.) 


For 

No. 

Breaking 
Bteain. 

StrBnstih  por 
■q.  moh. 

FeetintaiA 
lb. 

Btretcb 

cent,  of 
length. 

Langtii. 

Dimm  tnm. 

14 

1624 

802,500 

55.4 

u 

1.8 

5.1944 

diawn  wety  no  an* 

14i 

1400 

299,225 

68.5 

lA 

2.6 

496 

nealing    below 

15 

1008 

263,117 

70.8 

IAj 

1.8 

469 

10^ 

15 

1078 

270,000 

745 

i 

1.6 

4656 

16 

774 

249,700 

96.0 

i 

1.6 

45 

16i 

812 

288,820 

108.8 

Ift 

2.0 

4866 

m 

784 

275,525 

1048 

f 

1.2 

49 

18* 

768 

261,576 

102.0 

« 

1.4      478 
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OAflT-iTSEL.     (JOHiraOR,  HSPHBW.) 


Va 

IkMkfaW 

BtmlB. 

8traif[thpor 
•q.  inch. 

VoafelAtaM 
lb. 

Btrflidi. 

Per 

OOlti    of 
length. 

Langtfa. 

Dnnmftom. 

8 
8 
8 

8220 
8262 
8160 

158,828 
160,000 
155,400 

14.67 

14.5 

146 

11 

Itt 
1* 

2.2 

8 

2 

5.048 

5.0143 

5.026 

4-8>TempMed 

ir8) 

CAflT-nBXL.      (WSBSTKB,  HOBSPALL.) 


Ha 

Breaking 
Stnln. 

Btrengtliper 
■q.  inch. 

Feet  In  Um 
lb. 

stretch. 

cent,  of 
length. 

Length. 

DfAWD  trOHL 

9 
9 
9 

10 

2856 
2812 
2842 
1988 

167,601 
166,122 
168,506 
150,560 

17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
22.6 

H 
i 

2 

1.8 
1.8 
1.4 

496 
496 
496 
4927 

4-8,  then  torn- 

>pered  and  fin- 

iiihed  in  1  hola. 

The  following  resnlts  were  computed  from  experiments  by 
the  late  J.  A.  !]£>ebling,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Niagara, 
Cincinnati  and  other  saspension  bridges,  on  the  comparative 
Btrenffth  of  iron-wire  rope  and  of  hemp  rope.  The  breaking 
weight  being  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 

4 
5 


'I 
II 


I'S 


49 

8.91 
2.98 
400 
2.98 


1.9 

1. 
0.7 
1.27 
0.7 


a 


4 

6 

8 

12 

15 


12 

9.5 

7 
10 

7.26 


I 


II 


I 


a 


Teerlng  strain  per 
■qnare  Inoh  in  tons. 


"Wire 
rope. 


11.45 

7.18 
8.9 
7.95 
418 


22.8 
22.3 
22.8 
23.6 
22.8 


jxeinp 
ropOi 


8.8 

8.78 

41 

8.77 

8.82 


Jfote.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  were  made  of  what  is  known  as  fine 
wire ;  Nos.  4,  5,  of  coarse  wire. 

372.  Efibots  of  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Strength 
of  Wrought  Iron.  The  experiments  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute,  abeadj  noticed,  have  developed 
some  very  cmions  facts  of  an  anomalous  character,  with  re* 
3pect  to  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  upon  the 
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Bcn^ngth  of  wrought  iron.  It  was  found  that  at  high  degrc;ee 
of  heat  the  tensife  strength  was  greater  up  to  a  certain  point 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  same  iron  at  ormnary  temperatures. 
The  Sub-committee  in  their  Eeport  remark :  "  This  circum- 
stance was  noted  at  212°,  392**,  and  672°,  rising  by  steps  of 
180°  each  from  32°,  at  wluch  last  point  some  trials  have  been 
made  in  melting  ice.  At  the  highest  of  these  points,  however, 
it  was  perceived  that  some  specimens  of  the  metal  exhibited 
but  little,  if  any,  superiority  of  strength  over  that  which  they 
had  possessed  when  cold,  while  others  allowed  of  being  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  before  they  manifested 
any  decided  indications  of  a  weakening  effect  from  increase 
of  temperature." 

'^  It  hence  became  apparent  that  any  law,  taking  for  a 
basis  the  strength  of  iron  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  at 
common  temperatures,  must  he  liable  to  ^reat  uncertainty,  in 
regard  to  its  application  to  different  specimens  of  the  metal. 
It  was  evident  that  the  anomaly  above  referred  to  must  be 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  tenacity  actually  exhibited  at  672°, 
as  well  as  that  which  prevails  while  the  iron  is  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  forging  or  rolling,  must  be  below  its 
maximum  tenacity." 

From  the  experiments  made  upon  several  bars  of  the  same 
iron,  it  appeared  that  their  ^^  maximum  tenacity  was  16.17  per 
cent,  greater  than  their  mean  strength  when  tried  cold." 

Calculating  the  maximum  tenacity  in  other  experiments 
from  this  standard,  the  Sub-committee  have  drawn  up  the 
following  table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  diminutions 
from  the  maximum  tenacity  and  the  degrees  of  temperature 
by  which  they  are  caused,  from  which  tEe  curve  representing 
the  law  of  these  relations  can  be  constructed. 

The  Sub-committee  remark  on  the  construction  of  the  above 
table:  "As  some  of  the  experiments  which  furnished  the 
standards  of  comparison  for  strength  at  ordinary  temperatures 
were  made  at  80*,  and  as  at  this  point  small  variations  with  re- 
spect to  heat  appear  to  affect  but  very  slightly  the  tenacity  of 
iron,  it  was  conceived  that  for  practical  purposes,  at  least,  the 
calculations  might  be  commenced  from  that  point." 

'*  It  will  be  found  that  with  the  exception  oi  a  slight  anoma- 
ly between  620°  and  670°,  amounting  to  — .08,  the  numbers 
expressing  the  ratios  between  the  elevations  of  temperature, 
and  the  diminutions  of  tenacity,  constantly  increase  until  we 
reach  932^,  at  which  it  is  2.97,  and  that  from  this  point  the 
ratio  of  diminution  decreases  to  the  limits  of  our  range  of 
trials,  1317°,  where  it  is  2.14     L  will  also  be  observed,  that 
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the  diminiition  of  tenacity  at  982%  ^here  the  law  changee 
from  an  increasing  to  a  decreasing  rate  of  diminution,  is 
ahnofit  precisely  one-third  of  the  totiQ,  or  maai/mum  strength 
of  the  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures." 


TABLB. 


■ 

■  ■^^■iflflPW^BffV   ^w^hbV^ 

powvof  tlM  tempcniitnt 

VowoftlMoaiD- 

Otttci'ved  tmi- 

nntioii  of  te- 

wtaioh  repreaentatiMdt 

pMtan. 

psnluiM* 

p«ntiizM-^«. 

MOhpoliit. 

1 

620* 

440* 

.0788 

2.26 

% 

670 

490 

.0869 

2.17 

8 

696 

616 

.0899 

2.88 

4 

662 

682 

.       .1166 

2.67 

5 

770 

690 

.1627 

2.86 

6 

824 

744 

.2010 

2.94 

7 

982 

862 

.8824 

a97 

8 

1080 

960 

.4478 

2.92 

9 

1111 

1031 

.6614 

2.68 

10 

1166 

1076 

.6000 

2.60 

11 

1287 

1167 

.6622 

2.41 

18 

1817 

1287 

.7001 

2.14 
Mean  2.68 

From  the  mean  of  all  the  rates  in  the  above  table  the  fot 
lowing  rule  is  deduced :  "  the  tiiirteenth  power  of  the  temper^ 
atv/re  above  80°  is  proportionate  to  tM  fifth  power  of  the 
dmmiutionfrom  the  maaArwum  tmouAtyf 

Professor  W.  K.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee, 
has  since  applied  the  results  developed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments to  practical  purposes,  in  increasing  the  tenacity  of 
wrought  iron  by  subjecting  it  to  tension  un&r  a  high  degree 
of  temperature,  before  using  it  for  purposes  in  which  it  will 
have  to  undergo  considerable  strains,  as,  for  example,  in  chain 
cables,  etc. 

This  subject  was  brought  by  Prof.  Johnson  before  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1841 ;  subsequently  experi- 
ments were  made  by  him  under  direction  of  the  Navy  Depart 
ments  the  results  of  which,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  were  published  in  the  Senate  Pvhlio  Docvments  (1), 
28^A  Congress^  ^dSeseioriy  p.  641.    Dec.  8, 1844. 

Prof.  Johnson  in  his  letter  remarks :  ^^  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  tht^e  experiments  the  temperature  has,  with  avie^  to 
economy  of  time,  been  limited  to  400°,  whereas  the  beet 
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effects  of  the  process  have  generally  been  obtained  heretofore 
when  the  heat  has  been  as  nigh  as  575°." 

Table  of  the  Efects  of  Thermo-tension  on  the   TenaoOy 

and  EUmgatian  of  Wrought  Iron. 


mm  OK  twom. 

Ettrangth 
otoold. 

SCzength  al- 
tertraatinff 
with  Thar- 
mO'texuBOD. 

Gain  of 
Ingth. 

Qfllnof 

thetzvat- 
mentb 

Total  gida 

of  VBllM. 

Tredegar,  No.  1,  zotmd  iron 

Bo.                      do. 
Tredegar,  aqnare  bar  iron 
Tredegar,  No.  8,  round  iron 
Salisbozy,  round  (Ames') 

60 
60 
60 
68 
105.87 

71.4 
72.0 
67.2 
68.4 
121.0 

6.51 

6.51 

6.77 

5.268 

8.78 

19.00 
20.00 
12.00 
17.98 
14.29 

25.51 
26.51 
18.77 
28.19 
18.02 

Mean, 

— 

5.75 

16.64 

22.40 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldj  it  appears  that 
"  wrought  iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  white  heat  if 
not  at  tne  same  time  hammered  or  rolled." 

JReststanoe  of  Wrotight  Iron  cmd  Steel  to  a  Shearing  Strom. 
Prom  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  on  plates  joined  by  a 
single  wrought-iron  rivet,  and  those  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  steel 
rivets,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  to  a  shearing  strain  of  the 
former  was  very  nearly  equal  to  its  tensile  strength  ;  and  for 
the  latter  that  it  was  about  three-fourths  (3  its  tensile 
strength. 

37§.  Resistance  of  Iron  Wire  to  Impact.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  experiments  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  by  suspending  an  iron  ball  at  the  end  of  a  wire 
(diameter  No.  17),  and  letting  another  iron  ball  impinge 
upon  it  from  difPerent  altitudes.  The  suspended  and  imping- 
ing balls  had  holes  drilled  through  them,  through  which  the 
wire  passed.  A  disk  of  lead  was  placed  on  the  suspended 
ball  to  receive  the  blow,  and  lessen  the  recoil  from  elasticity. 

The  f oUowinff  observations  are  made  bv  Mr.  Hodgkinson : 
^  To  ascertain  tne  strength  and  extensibility  of  this  wire,  it 
was  broken  in  a  very  careful  experiment  with  2524  lbs.,  sus- 
pended at  its  lower  end,  and  laid  gradually  on.  And  to  ob- 
tain the  increment  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  (length  24  ft  8  in.) 
when  loaded  by  a  certain  weight,  it  had  139  lbs.  hune  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  89  lbs.  were  taken  o£E  the  load,  me  wire 
decreased  in  length  .39  inch. 
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TABLB. 


ft  in. 
»   0 


U   8 


h 

tl. 

5^ 

3|l 

^ 

^ 

Dm.  OB. 

IlM.  OS. 

6  14 

0  0 

e  0 

10  1 

^_ 

44  0 

^ 

80  8 

.i_ 

80  0 

.^ 

196  0 

40  0 

10  1 

— 

80  8 

^.^ 

80  0 

86  0 

44  0 

Balffht  frikn  throogh 
■MUnglMU. 


a,  «3tf ,  8,  «K,  4, 
(repeated)  %H, «,  «X.  4,  i)f^, 

(PBPeated  with  fraah  wixiSL)  Ol 

8,  S)f,  9  9H,  10. 
8,  4  inches, 
2,8,4,6,^inchea, 

4,  6  inches, 
S  inches, 


•^    It 

lOJtf 
61nohfls 

7  da 

8  da 
8     da 


Ko 

The  wire 
alty  bcoka 
the  point  of  im- 
paot,  and  it  was 
adjioited  to  tti 
length,  if  tntk 
wire  were  not 
naedlyameefTi 
at  the  top. 
Broke  one    inolt 

froDi  top. 


"  Shonld  it  be  sn^^ested  that  the  wire  by  being  frequently 
impinged  apon  womd  perhaps  be  much  weakened,  the  author 
would  beff  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Chain  Bridges,  Mcmv- 
cAeeter  Memoirs^  2d  series,  vol.  5,  where  it  is  shown,  that  an 
iron  wire  broken  by  pressure  several  times  in  succession  is 
very  little  weakenea,  and  will  nearly  bear  the  same  weight  as 
at  first." 

^^  The  first  of  the  preceding  experiments  on  wires  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  the  maximum  can,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  be  inferred ;  and  we  see  from  them  that  the  wire 
resisted  the  impulsion  with  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
loaded  at  bottom  with  a  weight,  which,  added  to  that  of  the 
striking  body,  was  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight 
that  would  break  the  wire  by  pressure." 

^^  From  these  experiments  generally,  it  appears  that  the  wira 
was  weak  to  bear  a  blow  when  lightly  loaded." 

^'  These  last  experiments  and  remarks,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones  "  (on  norizontal  impact),  "  show  clearly  the  benefit 
of  giving  considerable  weight  to  elastic  structures  subject  to 
impact  and  vibration." 

874.  Resistance  to  Torsion  of  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron. 
— The  following  table  exhibits^  the  results  of  eicperiments 
made  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  at  Glasgow,  on  round  bars  of  wrought 
iron.  The  twisting  weights  were  applied  with  an  arm  of  lever 
14  feet  2  inches. 
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laitiiflfbMi 

DtaMtarofiMn 
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8i 

8i 
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8 
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8 

2f 
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4 

8i 

1170 

6 

8i 

1840 

5 

Bi 

1668 

0 

4 

1088 

6 

H 

8108 

Table  of  ExfpefrimefrvU  made  ly  Mr.  O.  Benme  upon  Oasi 
a/ivA  Wrought  Iron.  Weight  applied  at  an  ai^m  oflefiMt  oj 
ifeet. 
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876.  Fboh  experiments  made  in  Sweden  by  a  ffovemmenf 
oommisfiion  it  appears  that  both  the  ductility  and  ue  stren^di 
of  steel  and  iron  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  carbon  tEe> 
contain. 
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The  ezperiments  show  that  the  hardest  material  has  die 
greatest  strength  both  before  and  after  a  permanent  set  has 
taken  place  from  the  force  employed ;  but  its  ductility  is  also 
the  least.  The  Bessemer  steel  m  these  experiments  gave  the 
same  results  as  the  other  processes  for  obtaining  steel,  the 
same  pi^  iron  being  used  in  each  case. 

The  limit  for  the  amount  of  carbon  for  the  Bessemer  steel 
is  from  1.2  to  1.5  per  cent.  With  a  larger  amount  both  the 
strength  and  ductility  was  found  to  decrease.  When  the 
amount  of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0.4  per  cent  the  ductility 
of  Bessemer  steel  is  about  the  same  as  puddled  iron  from  the 
same  pig  iron,  and  as  it  is  not  only  much  stronger  but  more 
dense  and  homogeneous  than  the  puddled  material,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  for  railway  purposes. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  same  conmiission  that  the 
strength  both  of  iron  and  steel,  subjected  to  strains  between 
the  extremes  of  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  freezing 
mercury,  was  greater  during  low  than  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

The  cheaper  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  steel  within  but  a  few  years  past,  have  brought 
this  material  within  the  class  of  the  ordinary  materials  for 
engineering  purposes ;  as  railroad  bars,  bridges,  etc. ;  and  has 
led  to  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  its  resist- 
ance to  the  usual  strains  on  building  materials;  amon^  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Mr.  Fairbaim  and  of  Mr. 
Barkaldy. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim*s  experiments,  Heport  of  the 
British  Association,  1867,  give  for  the  mean  rupturing  strain 
from  extension  106,848  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  for  com- 
pression  a  mean  rupturing  strain  oi  225,568  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

From  the  same  series  of  exj^eriments  upon  bars  deflected 
under  moderate  transverse  strains  the  coemcient  or  modulus 
of  elasticity  deduced  was  31,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  the  experiments  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirkhldy, 
the  following  general  conclusions  were  arrived  at:— 

1.  The  breaking  strain  of  steel,  when  taken  alone,  gives  no 
clue  to  the  real  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  that  metd  (74). 

2.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture  of  specimens  of  steel 
must  be  ascertained  as  well  as  in  those  of  iron  (74). 

3.  The  breaking  strain,  jointly  with  the  contraction  of 
area,  affords  the  means  of  comparing  the  peculiarity  in  various 
lots  of  specimens  (74,  75). 

4.  Some  descriptions  of  steel  are  found  to  be  very  hard. 
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and,  ct^nsequently,  suitable  for  some  pnruoses,  whilst  othen 
are  extremely  sort,  and  eqnally  snitabie  tor  other  uses  {7^ 
76, 78). 

^.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  oi puddled 
steel  plates,  as  in  iron  plates,  are  greater  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  rolled,  whereas  in  cast  steel  they  are  less  (74, 

To). 

6.  Steel  inyariably  presents,  when  fractured  slowly,  a  siliy 
nbrous  appearance. 

7.  When  fractured  suddenly  the  appearance  is  invariably 
granular,  in  which  case  the  fracture  is  always  at  right  angles 
to  the  length;  when  the  fractare  is  fibrous,  the  angle  di- 
verges always  more  or  less  from  90**. 

8.  Steel  which  previously  broke  with  a  silky  fibrous  ap- 
pearance is  changed  into  granular  by  bein^  hardened  (141). 

9.  Steel  is  reduced  in  strength  by  being  nardened  in  water, 
while  the  strength  is  vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in 
oil  (161, 162, 164). 

10.  The  higher  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course,  running 
the  risk  of  being  burned)  the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength 
by  being  plunged  into  oil  (161, 162). 

11.  In  a  highly  converted  or  hard  steel  the  increase  in 
strength  and  in  hardness  is  gi*eater  than  in  a  less  converted  or 
soft  steel  (161, 162). 

12.  Heated  steel,  by  being  plun^d  into  oil  instead  of 
water,  is  not  only  considerably  Aar^medy  but  toughened  by 
the  treatment  (162). 

13.  Steel  plates  hardened  in  oil  and  joined  together  with 
rivets  are  fully  equal  in  strength  to  an  unjointed  soft  plate^ 
or  the  loss  of  strength  by  riveting  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  strength  by  hardening  in  oil 
(168). 

14.  Steel  rivets  fully  larger  in  diameter  than  those  used  in 
riveting  iron  plates  ox  the  same  lliickness  being  found  to  be 
greatly  too  small  for  riveting  steel  plates,  the  probability  is 
suggested  that  the  proper  proportion  for  iron  rivets  is  not,  as 
generally  assumed,  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
two  plates  to  be  joined  (163). 

15.  The  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be  about 
a  fourth  less  than  me  tensile  strain  (163). 

16.  The  welding  of  steel  bars,  owing  to  their  being  so 
easily  burned  by  sughtly  overheating,  is  a  difiScult  and  uncer 
tain  operation  (1 81, 15). 

17.  The  most  highly  converted  steel  does  not,  as  some  maj 
iuppose,  possess  the  greatest  density  (196). 
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18.  In  cftBt  steel  the  density  is  mnch  greater  than  in  pnd- 
died  steel,  which  is  even  leas  than  in  some  of  the  superior  de 
scnptionB  of  wrought  iron  (196). 

From  eiroeriments  made  by  Major  Wade,  late  of  the  TJ.  8 
Ordnance  Corps,  the  following  resnlts  were  obtained  for  the 
eroshing  weights  of  cast  iron  on  the  square  inch : — 

Kot  hardened 196,944  IIml 

Haxdened ;  low  temper 854,544  '  *■ 

Hardened;  mean  temper 891,985  '* 

Hardened;  high  temper 872,596  ^^ 

From  contracts  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  James  B.  Eads, 
chief  en^neer  of  the  Illinois  and  St  Louis  bridge,  at  St. 
Louis,  l^ssouri,  the  staves  of  the  arches,  the  pins  and  plates 
are  to  be  of  the  cruciile  oast  steel  of  commerce.  Those  parts 
subjected  to  compression  are  to  withstand  60,000  pounds  on 
tlie  square  inch,  and  those  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  40,000 
pounas  on  the  square  inch  without  permanent  set,  and  all 
must  stand  a  tensile  strain  of  100,000  pounds  on  tiie  square 
inch  without  fracture. 

The  modulus  of  daslAcity  of  the  steel  not  to  be  less  than 
S6,000,000  pounds,  nor  more  than  80,000,000. 


vm. 
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The  various  uses  to  which  copper  is  applied  in  oonstruo- 
tions,  render  a  knowled^  of  its  resistance  under  various 
eircumstauces  a  matter  ox  great  interest  to  the  engineer. 

376.  Resistance  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  resistance  of  casit 
copper  on  the  square  inch,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  G. 
Bennie,  is  8.51  tons,  that  of  vyrougM  copper  reduced  per 
hammer  at  15.08  tons.  Copper  wire  is  stated  to  bear  27.30 
tons  on  the  square  inch.  From  the  exper  ments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Framklm  Institutty  already  cited,  the 
mean  stren^h  of  rolled  sheet  copper  is  stated  at  14.35  tons 
per  square  mch. 

£e8i8tcmoe  to  Compressive  Stradn.  Mr.  Kennie's  experi- 
ments on  cubes  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  edge,  ^ve  foi 
the  crudiing  weight  of  a  cube  of  cast  copper  7,318  Ids.^  and 
of  wrought  copper  6,440  lbs. 
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377.  E£feot8  of  Temperature  on  Tensile  Strength.-^ 

The  experiments  already  cited  of  tiie  Franklin  InBtitute, 
show  that  the  difference  in  strength  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tores,  as  between  60®  and  90^,  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
arises  from  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  At  550^  Fahr.  copper  loses  an^ 
fovrih  of  its  tenacity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  817®  pre- 
cisely on^-Juilfj  and  at  1000®  two-tiiircb. 

Bepresenting  the  results  of  experiments  by  a  curve  of 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  temperatures  above  32®,  and 
the  abscissas  the  diminutions  of  tenacity  arising  from  increase 
of  temperature,  the  relations  between  the  two  will  be  thus 
e^mressed :  the  aqtuires  of  the  dimintttiana  we  as  the  oubee 
ojiJiA  temperaPwrea. 


IX. 

8TRENOTH  OF  OTHEB  METALS. 

878.  Ms.  Bennib  states  the  tenacity  of  coat  tin  at  2.11  tons 
per  square  inch;  and  the  resistance  to  compression  of  a 
small  cube  of  \  of  an  inch  on  an  edge  at  966  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  oast  lead  is  stated 
at  0.81  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  the  resistance  of  a  small 
cube  of  same  size  as  in  preceding  paragraph  at  483  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  hard  gun-metal  is 
stated  at  16.23  tons ;  that  of  fine  yellow  brass  at  8.01  tons. 
The  resistance  to  compression  of  a  cube  of  brass  the  same  as 
before  mentioned,  is  stated  at  10,804  lbs. 


X. 

IINXAB  OOFTBACniON    AND    EXPANSION  OF  MBTALS    AND    OTHSB 

KATBBIAL8  FROM  TEBCFERATUBB. 

879.  Goeffloients  of  Unear  Brpanaion. — The  change  of 
iengdi  which  takes  place  in  a  blur  of  anv  material  estimated 
in  fractional  narts  of  its  length  at  0^  Centigrade,  for  a 
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change  in  temperature  of  1°  Centigrade,  is  termed  the  oo^ 
ci&nt  of^  ImecM*  exparmofiy  for  the  material  in  qriestion. 

The  increase  in  length  for  other  changes  of  temperatm'e 
than  1**  is  given  by  the  following  formula : — 

in  which  L  is  the  length  at  0^  0. :  N,  the  number  of  decreet 
above  0^ ;  K^  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion ;  and  ?  the 
increase  of  length  due  to  N  degrees  above  0"^  C. 


Table  of  Ooeffioients  of  Linear  JSxpanaion  for  !•  CI 
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It  has  been  found  from  experiment  that  the  absorption  of 
water  in  any  manner  decreases  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion in  wood ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  in  stone  it  in- 
creases this  coefficient,  whilst  in  others  a  permanent  increase 
of  length  took  place  from  an  increase  of  temperature. 

An  mcrease  in  temperature  of  15^  C.  in  ca^t  iron,  and  8^ 
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0.  in  wrought  iron  will  prodnoe  a  strain  of  one  ton  cf  9940 
lbs.  on  the  soaare  inch,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  bar 
abut  against  a  nxed  object 
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380.  Thb  following  tables  and  results  are  taken  from  an 
article  by  Professor  Walter  R  Johnson,  published  in  the 
Janmal  of  the  Frcmkldn  Institute^  Yd.  19, 1887,  ^viiu;  the 
details  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  spikes  of  various  forms 
driven  into  different  kinds  of  timber. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  Burden's 

Slain  square  spike,  the  fianched,  grooved,  and  swell  spike,  and 
le  grooved  and  swelled  spike.  The  timber  was  seasoned 
Jersey  yellow  pine,  and  seasoned  white  oak. 

From  these  experiments  it  results,  that  the  grooved  and 
fiwelled  form  is  about  5  per  cent,  less  advantageous  than  the 
plain,  in  yellow  pine,  ana  about  18^  per  cent  superior  to  the 
plain  in  oak.  The  advantage  of  seasoned  oak  over  the  sea- 
soned  pine,  for  retaining  plain  spikes,  is  as  1  to  1.9,  and  for 
grooved  spikes  as  1  to  2.37. 

The  second  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  timber  was 
soaked  in  water  after  the  spikes  were  driven,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

For  swelled  and  ^xx>ved  spikes,  the  order  of  retentiveness 
was:  1  locust;  2  white  oak;  3  hemlock;  4  imseasoned  chest- 
nut ;  5  yellow  pine. 

For  grooved  spike  without  swell,  the  like  order  is :  1  un- 
seasoned chestnut ;  2  yellow  pine ;  3  hemlock. 

The  swelled  and  grooved  spike  was,  in  all  cases,  found  to 
be  inferior  to  ^he  same  spike  with  the  swell  filed  off. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  gave  the  following  results: 

Thoroughly  seasoned  oak  is  twice^  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
locust  2f  times  as  retentive  as  unseasoned  chestnut. 

The  forces  required  to  extract  spikes  are  more  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  breadths  than  to  either  the  thickness  or  the 
weiffhts  of  the  spikes.  And,  in  some  cases,  a  diminution  of 
thicKuess  with  tne  same  breadth  of  spike  affordel  a  gain  in 
retentiveness. 
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^^  In  the  softer  and  more  spongy  kinds  of  wood  the  fibres, 
instead  of  being  forced  back  longitudinally  and  condensea 
upon  tliemselves,  are,  by  driving  a  thick,  and  especially  a 
rather  obtusely-pointed  spike,  folded  in  masses  backward  and 
downward  so  as  to  leave,  in  certain  parts,  the  faces  of  the 
grain  of  the  timber  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  the 
metal." 

^^  Hence  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect,  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  should  press  the 
faces  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  longitudinal  direction^  and 
with  equal  intensities  throughout  the  whole  length  oi  the 
spike." 

The  following  is  the  order  of  superiority  of  the  spikes  from 
that  of  the  ratio  of  their  weights  and  extracting  forces  respec- 
tively : — 


1.  NazTow  flat 7.049  ratio  of  weight  to  OTtnmfcing  foroe. 

2.  Wide  flat 5.712  **  "  " 

8.  Grooved  bat  not  BweUed.  5.662  **  *^  '* 

4.  Grooved  and  not  notched.  5.300  "  **  *' 

5.  Grooved  and  sweUed. . . .  4624  "  ''  '* 

6.  Btirden'8  patent 4509  "  "  " 

7.  Square  hammered 4129  **  **  ** 

8.  Plain  qylindrioal 8.200  "  "  " 

^^  All  the  experiments  prove,  that  when  a  spike  is  once 
started  the  force  required  for  its  final  extraction  is  much  less 
than  that  which  produced  the  first  movement." 

"  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  spiked  upon  wood,  if  the  spike  be 
driven  until  the  bar  compresses  the  wood  to  a  great  decree, 
the  recoil  of  the  latter  may  become  so  great  as  to  start  back 
the  spike  for  a  short  distance  after  the  last  blow  has  been 
given." 

842.  From  the  fourth  series  of  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  spike  tapering  j^radually  towards  the  cutting  edge  gives 
better  results  than  those  with  more  ebtuse  ends. 

That  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
spike  to  the  extracting  force  begins  to  diminish ;  *'  showing 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  increase  the  number 
rather  than  the  length  of  the  spikes  for  producing  a  given 
effect." 

''  That  the  absolute  retaining  power  of  unseasoned  chestnut 
on  square  or  flat  spikes  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  lengtii 
is  a  nttle  more  than  800  lbs.  for  every  square  inch  of  their 
two  faces  which  condense  longitudinally  the  fibies  of  th» 
timber." 
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Cffi  A  BflTFIOATION. 

SSL  MifiONBT  IB  the  art  of  raisiiig  Btractnres,  in  stone,  brick, 
and  mortar. 

Masonry  is  classified  either  from  the  nature  of  the  mar 
terial,  as  stone  mctsonri/y  brick  mason/n/j  and  mixedy  or  that 
which  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick ;  or  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  is  prepared,  as  cut  stone  or  oMar  Tnasonry^ 
TvUble-stone  or  rough  mason/ry,  and  Jumimered  stone  masonry  ; 
or,  finally,  from  the  form  of  the  material,  as  reguLa/r  mason- 
ry ^  and  yrreguia/r  masorm/. 


n. 

OUT  STOin:. 

882.  Masonby  of  cut  stone,  when  carefully  made,  is  stronger 
and  more  solid  than  that  of  any  other  class ;  but,  owing  to  me 
labor  required  in  d/ressmg  or  preparing  the  stone,  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive.  It  is  therefore  mostly  restricted  to  those 
works  wnere  a  certain  architectural  effect  is  to  be  produced 
by  the  regularity  of  the  masses,  or  where  great  strength  is  in- 
dispensable. 

383.  Definitions.  Before  explaining  the  means  to  be  used 
to  obtain  the  ji^reatest  strength  in  cut  stone,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  give  a  rew  definitions  to  render  the  subject  clearer. 

In  a  wall  of  masonry  the  i&rm  face  is  usually  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  wall,  and  the  term  oack  to  the  inside;  the  stone 
which  forms  the  front,  is  termed  \he  facing  ;  that  of  the  back, 
the  ha^ikvag ;  and  the  interior,  the  filling.  If  the  front,  or 
back  of  the  wall,  has  a  uniform  slope  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, this  slope  is  termed  the  hatter^  or  h&bvr. 

The  term  course  is  applied  to  each  horizontal  layer  of  stone 
in  the  wall :  if  the  stones  of  each  layer  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout  it  is  termed  regvla/r  cov/rsvng;  if  the  thicknesses 
are  unequal  the  term  random^  or  irregula/r  coursing^  is  ap- 
plied.   The  divisions  between  the  stones,  in  the  courses,  are 
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terdied  ihoJditUa  ;  the  upper  stfrface  of  the  stones  of  each 
eonrsc  is  also  sometimes  termed  the  hedy  or  iuild. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  stones  of  each  oonrse,  or 
of  contigaons  comrses,  is  termed  the  bond* 

884.  Requisites  of  Strength.  The  strength  of  a  mass  of 
cut  stone  masonry  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  in 
each  course,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  and  on  the  bond 
used. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the  kind  of  stone  and  the 
nature  of  the  quarry.  From  some  quarries  the  stone  may  be 
obtained  of  any  required  dimensions ;  others,  owin^  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  stone,  furnish  omy  blocks 
of  small  size.  A^ain,  the  strength  of  some  stones  is  so  ^reat 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  used  m  blocks  of  any  size,  witnout 
dan^r  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  arising  from  their 
breaking ;  others  can  be  used  only  with  safety  when  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  block  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point ; 
that  usually  followed  by  builders  is  to  make,  with  ordinary 
stone,  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and  seldom 
greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  the  length  to 
within  three  times  the  thickness.  When  the  breadth  or  the 
length  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  the  thickness,  there 
is  danger  that  the  block  may  break,  if  any  unequal  settling, 
or  unequal  pressure  should  take  place.  As  to  the  absolute 
dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  one  foot, 
nor  greater  than  two ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1000  to  8000 
pounds,  allowing,  on  an  average,  160  poimds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
With  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of  each  block 
will  require  a  very  considerable  power,  both  of  machinery  and 
men,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

385.  For  the  coping  and  top  courses  of  a  wall  the  same 
objections  do  not  apply  as  to  excess  in  length :  but  this  excess 
may,  on  the  contrary,  prove  favorable ;  because  the  number 
of  top  joints  being  thus  diminished,  the  mass  beneath  the  co- 
ping will  be  better  protected,  being  exposed  only  at  the  joints, 
which  cannot  be  made  water-tight,  owmg  to  the  mortar  being 
crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the  blocks  in  warm  weather,  and, 
when  they  contract,  being  washed  out  by  the  rain. 

886.  The  closeness  with  which  the  blocks  fit  is  dependent 
solely  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surfaces  in  contact 
are  wrought  or  dresaea/  if  this  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only  present  open  joints 
frcm  any  inequality  in  the  settling ;  but^  from  the  courses  not 
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fitting  accnrately  cm  thair  beds,  tlia  blocks  will  be  liable  to 
crack  from  the  nneqnal  preesnre  on  the  different  points  of 
the  block. 

387.  The  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints  shonld,  as  a  prime 
condition,  be  perpendicolar  to  the  direction  of  the  proasure : 
bv  this  arrangement  there  will  be  no  tendency  in  any  of  the 
blocks  to  slip.  In  a  vertical  wall,  for  example,  the  preesmv 
being  downward,  the  sorfaces  of  one  set  of  joints,  wnieh  are 
the  beds,  must  be  horizontal.  The  surfaces  of  the  other  set 
most  be  perpendicular  to  theae,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face,  or  to  the  back  of  the  w&U,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  stones  in  the  mass ;  two  essential  pomts 
will  thus  be  attained, — the  angles  of  the  blocks,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  course,  and  at  the  face  or  back,  will  be  right 
angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore  be  as  strong  as  the  natore 
of  the  stone  will  admit,  ^e  principles  here  applied  to  a 
vertical  wall,  are  applicable  in  all  cases  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  and  the  form  of  the  exterior  sur- 
faces, whether  plane  or  curved. 

388.  A  modiBcatiQu  of  this  principle,  however,  may  in  some 
cases  be  requisite,  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  stone.  It 
is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  builden, 
that  no  stone-work  with  angles  less  than  60°  will  offer  suffi- 
cient strength  and  durability  to  resist  accidents,  and  the  effects 
of  ibe  weauier.  If,  therefore,  the  batter  of  a  wall  shonld  be 
greater  than  60°,  which  is  about  7  perpendicnlar  to  4  base, 
Uie  horizontal  joints  (Fig.  17)  must  not  be  carried  out  in  the 


same  plane  to  the  face  or  back,  but  be  broken  off  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  small  abutting  joint  of  about  4 
inches  in  thickness.  As  the  batter  of  walls  is  seldom  so  great 
as  this,  except  in  some  cases  of  sustaining  walls  for  the  side 
slopes  of  earthen  embankments,  this  modincation  in  the  joints 
vrill  not  often  occur ;  for,  in  a  greater  batter,  it  will  generally 
be  more  economical,  and  the  construction  will  be  stronger,  to 
place  the  stones  of  tbe  exterior  in  offsets,  the  exterior  stone  of 
one  course  being  placed  within  the  exterior  one  of  the  conne 
below  it,  so  as  to  give  the  required  general  direction  of  the 


batter.  The  arrangement  with  ofEaets  has  the  farther  advao- 
tage  in  its  far  or  oi  not  allowing  the  rain  water  to  lodge  in  ths 
joint,  il  the  oBaet  be  slightly  bevelled  off. 

3^.  Workmen,  unless  narrowly  watched,  Beldom  take  the 
paina  necessary  to  drees  the  beds  and  joints  Eiccurately ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  to  obtain  what  are  termed  dosejoinis,  they  drees 
the  joints  with  accuracy  a  few  incshee  only  from  the  outward 
sniiace,  and  then  chip  away  the  stone  towards  the  back,  or 
tail  (Fig.  18),  so  that,  when  the  block  is  set,  it  will  be  in  eon- 


tiMst  with  the  adjacent  stones  only  throughout  this  very  small 
extent  of  bearmg  surface.  This  practice  is  objectionable 
under  every  point  of  view ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  an 
extent  of  bearing  surface,  which,  being  generally  inadequate 
to  resist  the  preseure  thrown  on  it,  causes  the  block  to  splinter 
off  at  the  joint ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  block  its 
proper  set,  it  has  to  be  propped  beneath  by  sraall  bits  of  stone, 
or  wooden  wedges,  an  operation  termed  jn-nnvng-up,  or  urider- 
piwvmg,  and  these  props,  causing  the  pressure  on  the  block 
to  be  thrown  on  a  few  points  of  the  lower  surface,  instead  of 
being  equally  diffused  over  it,  expose  the  stone  to  crack. 

390.  When  the  facing  is  of  cut  stone,  and  the  backing  of 
rubble,  the  method  of  tSinning  off  the  block  may  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  bond  between  the  rubble 
and  ashlar ;  but,  even  in  Uiis  case,  the  block  should  be  dreea- 
ed  true  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot  bauk  from  the  face. 
If  there  exists  any  cause  which  would  give  a  tendency  to  an 
outward  thrust  from  the  back,  then  instead  of  thinning  off 
all  the  blocks  towards  the  tail  it  will  be  preferable  to  leave 
the  tails  of  some  thicker  than  the  parts  which  are  dressed. 

391,  Various  methods  are  used  by  builders  for  the  bond  of 
cut  stone.  The  system  termed  headers  and  gtretchers,  in 
which  the  vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  coarse  alter- 
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Date  with  the  vertical  joints  of  the  cooisea  aboTe  and  baton 
it  or,  aa  it  is  termed,  hreakjointt  with  them,  is  the  moet  aim- 
pie,  and  offers,  in  most  cases,  all  requisite  stdidit^.    In  this 


I^M  1>  a  istiol  Mtloii  c<  tba  H 


BTStem  (Fig.  20),  the  blocks  of  each  course  are  laid  alter- 
nately with  their  ra-eatest  and  least  dimensions  to  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  those  which  present  the  longest  dimension  along 
the  &ee  are  termed  stretchers;  the  others,  headers.    If  the 


header  reaches  from  the  face  to  the  back  (A  the  wall,  it  is 
termed  a  through  ,•  if  it  only  reaches  part  of  the  distimce  it 
is  termed  a  Under.  The  vertical  johitB  of  one  conree  are 
either  jnst  over  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  the  next  course 
below,  or  else,  at  least  four  inches  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  vertical  jointa  of  that  course ;  and  the  headers  of  one 
oonrse  rest  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  middle  of  the 
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atretohers  of  the  course  beneath.  If  the  backiD^  is  of  rubble, 
and  the  facing  of  cat  Btone,  a  system  of  throu^hs  or  binders, 
similar  to  what  has  just  been  explained^  must  be  used. 

By  the  arrangement  here  described,  the  facing  and  backing 
of  each  course  are  well  connected ;  and,  if  any  unequal  set- 
tling takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  open,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  they  in  a  continued  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  die  mass ;  as  each  block  of  one  course  connnes  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  rests  in  the  course 
beneath. 

392.  In  masses  of  cut  stone  exposed  to  violent  shocks,  as 
those  of  which  light-houses,  and  sea-walls  in  very  exposed 
positions  are  formed,  the  blocks  of  each  course  require  to  be 
not  only  very  firmly  united  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
courses  above  and  below  them.  To  effect  this,  various  means 
have  been  used.  The  beds  of  one  course  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged with  projections  (Fig.  21)  which  fit  into  correspond- 
ing indentations  of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S,  or  in  any  odier  shape  that  will  answer  the 


^ 


^ 
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purpose  of  giving  them  a  firm  hold  on  the  blocks,  are  let  into 
the  top  of  two  blocks  of  the  same  course  at  a  vertical  joint, 
and  are  firmly  set  with  melted  lead,  or  with  bolts,  so  as  to 
confine  the  two  blocks  together.  Holes  are,  in  some  cases, 
drilled  through  several*  courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these 
courses  are  connected  by  strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 
The  most  noted  examples  ox  these  metiiods  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  of  cut  stone,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  tiie 
Bomans  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  in  two 
celebrated  modem  structures,  the  Eddy-stone  and  Bell-rodi 
light-houses  in  Great  Britain  (Fig.  22). 
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Figs.  23,  24,  25,  26. — Plans  and  sections  showing  the 
masoniy  bond  and  metal  fasteoii^  of  some  of  the  conisea  in 
the  Hinot's  ledge  light-house. 


tit.  a.—. 

893.  ITie  manner  of  dressing  stone  belongs  to  the  stme- 
entter's  art,  bnt  the  engineer  should  not  be  inattentive  either 
to  the  accnracy  with  which  the  dressing  is  performed,  or  the 
means  employed  to  effect  it.  The  toofc  chiefly  used  by  the 
workman  are  the  chisel,  axe,  and  hammer  for  knotting.  The 
Dflual  manner  of  dressing  a  surface  is  to  cut  draughts  around 
and  across  the  stone  with  'he  chisel;  and  then  to  use  the  chisel; 
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tbe  ftxe  with  a  serrated  edge,  or  the  knotting  hammer,  to  work 
down  the  intermediate  portiouB  into  the  eame  earface  with  the 
drao^ta.     In  perfonmng  this  last  operation,  the  chisel  and 


hvtsDlDgQ  aboTB  tba  BOUd  flom  datlaO  <M 
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ale  should  alone  be  used  for  soft  stones,  as  the  grooves  on  the 
ntrfaco  of  the  hammer  are  liable  to  become  cht^ed  by  a  soft 


ISa  or 

material,  and  the  Btone  ma;  in  conseqaence  be  materially  in- 
jured by  the  repeated  blows  of  the  wtu-kman.  In  hard  Bbmei 
(his  need  not  be  apprehended. 

Li  large  blocks  which  require  to  be  raised  by  machinery,  a 
hole,  oi  the  shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  wedge,  ia  ont  tc 
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receive  a  small  iron  instrument  termed  a  lawU  (Fig.  27),  to 
which  the  rope  is  attached  for  suspending  the  block ;  or  else, 
two  holes  are  cot  obliquely  into  the  block  to  receive  bolts 
with  eyes  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stoue  is  to  he  laid,  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dressing,  which  is  done  by 
placing  the  block  on  its  bed,  and  seeing  that  the  joints  nt 
olose,  and  the  face  is  in  its  proper  plane.  If  it  be  found  that 
the  fit  ia  not  accurate,  the  inaccuracies  are  marked  and  the 
requisite  changes  made.  The  bed  of  the  course  on  which 
the  block  is  to  oe  laid  is  then  thoroughly  cleaused  from  dust, 
<&c.,  and  well  moistened,  a  bed  of  thin  mortar  is  laid  evenly 
over  it,  and  the  block,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  firs; 
cleansed  and  moistened,  is  laid  on  the  mortar-bed,  and  well 
settled  by  striking  it  with  a  wooden  mallet.  Wlien  the  block 
is  laid  against  another  of  the  same  course,  the  joint  between 
them  ia  prepared  with  nualar  in  th«  same  manner  as  tht 
bed. 
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SUBBLB-BTOinB  MABONBT. 

894.  With  ^ood  mortar,  rubble  work,  when  carefally  exe- 
eited,  poeseeses  all  the  strength  and  durability  required  in 
structures  of  an  ordinary  character ;  and  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  cut  stone. 

385.  The  stone  used  for  this  work  should  be  prepared 
simply  by  knocking  off  all  the  sharp,  weak  angles  oi  the 
block;  it  is  then  cleansed  from  dust,  &c.,  and  moistened,, 
before  placing  it  on  its  bed.  This  bed  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  lower  course  an  ample  quantity  of 
good  ordinary-tempered  mortar,  into  which  the  stone  is  firmly 
embedded.  The  interstices  between  the  larger  masses  of  stone 
are  filled  in  by  thrusting  small  fragments,  or  chippings  of 
stone,  into  the  mortar.  Pinally,  the  whole  course  may  be 
carefully  grouted  before  another  is  commenced,  in  order  to 
fill  up  any  voids  left  between  the  full  mortar  and  stone. 

306.  To  connect  the  parts  well  together,  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points,  throughs  or  binders  should  be  used  in  ail  the 
courses ;  and  the  angles  should  be  constructed  of  cut  or  ham- 
mered stone.  In  heavy  walls  of  rabble  masonry,  the  precau- 
tion, moreover,  should  be  observed,  to  lay  the  stones  on  their 
qUiO/rry-hed ;  that  is,  to  ffive  them  the  same  position,  in  the 
mass  of  masonry,  that  mey  had  in  the  quarry ;  as  stone  is 
found  to  offer  more  resistance  to  pressure  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  quarry-bed  than  in  any  other.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  lamina  in  sti'atified  stones  show  the  position  of  the 
quarry-bed. 

397.  Hammered  stone,  or  dressed  rubble,  is  stone  roughly 
fashioned  into  regular  masses  with  the  hammer.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  laying  this  kind  of  masonry  aa 
m  the  two  preceding. 


IV. 
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398.  With  good  brick  and  mortar,  this  maaomy  offers  great 
strength  and  aurability,  arising  from  the  strong  adhesion  be> 
tWAen  the  mortar  and  brick. 
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389.  The  bond  used  in  brick  work  is  very  Tarion%  depend- 
ing on  ihe  character  of  the  structure.  Hie  most  nsnal  xindfl 
are  known  as  the  EngUtik  and  Flemish.  The  first  consists  in 
armnfi^ng  the  courses  altematclj,  entirely  as  headers  or 
stretchers,  the  bricks  through  the  course  breaking  joints.  In 
the  second  the  bricks  are  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  in 
each  course.  The  iirst  is  stated  to  give  a  stoiigcr  bond  than 
the  last;  the  bricks  of  which,  owing  to  the  dimcnity  of  pre- 
venting continuous  joints,  either  in  the  same  or  different 
courses,  are  liable  to  separate,  causing  the  face  oi-  the  back  to 
bulge  outward.  The  Flemish  bond  presents  the  finer  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  the  fronts 
of  edifices. 

400.  Timber  and  iron  have  both  been  used  to  stren^ion 
the  bond  of  brick  masonry.  Among  the  most  remarkable  ex 
amples  of  their  uses  are  the  well,  faced  in  brick,  forming  an 
entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  celebrated  work  oOir. 
Brunei,  and  his  experimental  arch  of  brick,  a  description  dl 
which  is  given  in  the  Ciml  Engineer  amd  Architects  Jaumdly 
No.  6,  vd.  I.  In  both  these  structures  Mr.  Brunei  used  pan- 
tile laths  and  hoop  iron,  in  the  interior  of  the  horizontal 
courses,  to  connect  two  contiguous  courses  throughout  their 
length.  The  eflicacv  of  this  method  has  been  further  fully 
tested  by  Mr.  Brunei,  in  experiments  made  on  the  resistance 
to  a  transversal  strain  of  a  brick  beam  bonded  with  hoop  iron, 
accounts  of  which,  and  of  experiments  of  a  like  kind,  are 
given  by  Colonel  Pasley  in  Ms  work  on  lA/mea^  CaZca/reous 
CementSy  &c. 

401.  The  moi-tar-bed  of  brick  may  be  either  of  ordinary  or 
thin-tempered  mortar;  the  last,  however,  is  the  best,  as  it 
makes  closer  joints,  and,  containing  more  water,  does  not  dry 
so  rapidly  as  the  other.  As  brick  has  great  avidity  for  water, 
it  would  always  be  well  not  only  to  moisten  it  before  laying 
it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  water  several  hours  before  it  is 
used.  By  taking  this  precaution,  the  mortar  between  the 
joints  wifl  set  more  firmly  than  when  it  imparts  its  water  to 
the  dry  brick,  which  it  frequently  does  so  rapidly  as  to  render 
the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it  has  dried. 

402.  On  this  point  the  late  General  Totten,  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, in  his  instructions  for  building  brick  masonry,  observes : 
"  The  want  of  cohesion  "  between  me  brick  and  mortar,  in  the 
case  of  some  gun  practice  against  brick  embrasures,  "  was 
due  to  the  interposition  of  dust,  sometimes  quite  free,  but 
more  generally  composing  a  layer  slightly  cohering  to  the 
body  of  tho  bricks.    The  process  of  laying  must  be  to  cause 
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every  brick  to  be  thoroughly  8()aked  in  water,  and  to  be  laid 
the  moment  it  ceases  to  drip.'' 

408w  Gonoxete  Walls.  The  use  of  hydranlio  concrete  for 
the  construction  of  both  solid  and  hollow  walls  for  houses  has 
rery  much  increased  within  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  drier,  stronger,  and  cheaper  than  walls  of  brick 
of  equal  thickness. 

In  some  of  the  cheaper  structures  of  this  class  put  up  in 
Paris,  the  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  in  volume  of 
Portland  cement,  and  from  five  to  eight  parts  of  clean  screen- 
ed gravel  from  the  size  of  pearl  barley  to  that  of  peas ;  and  in 
some  cases  instead  of  gravel  what  is  known  as  brick  ballast, 
or  the  small  fragments  of  ordinary  brick  from  which  all  the 
fine  dust  is  screened  out,  is  used,  taking  eight  parts  cf  this  to 
one  of  Portland  cement 

404.  For  building  walls  of  concrete  where  a  scaffold  is  not 
necessary  it  is  only  requisite  to  have  a  boxing  formed  of 
scantling  and  boards  of  tne  width  of  the  wall  within,  between 
the  two  sides  of  which  the  concrete  is  thrown  in  and  rammed. 

405.  For  solid  walls  re^uirin^  a  scaffolding,  what  is  termed 
•all's  bracket  scaffolding  is  used.    The  concrete  is  laid  vntii- 


Wig,  S8  iBpiUMaaUi  a  TectiaJ  nofelm  of  th*  boodng  liar  U^ii^ 
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in  the  boxing,  which  consist  of  boards,  A,  held  together  by 
clamp  screws,  by  which  pass  through  hollow  iron  cones  placea 
between  the  sides  of  the  boxing,  much,  within,  is  of  the  same 
height  and  width  as  the  layer  of  concrete  to  be  laid  at  a  time. 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  boxing  is  taken  apart,  and  the 
holes  left  bv  the  cones  when  removed  are  used  for  secur- 
ing the  bracl^ets  of  the  scaffolding,  which  consists  of  triangu« 
lar  frames,  B,  each  formed  of  a  vertical  pin,  a  horizontal 
beam  to  support  the  fiooring,  and  an  inclinea  strut  to  support 
the  outer  end  of  the  horizontal  beam.  The  fiooring,  orsuffi- 
cient  width  for  the  workmen,  projects  beyond  the  wal!  on  each 
side,  and  the  two  parts  without  and  witnin  are  held  together 
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by  damp  Bcrewe  which  msb  through  the  bolee.  When  eyliik 
drical  flnee  are  to  be  lert  within  the  bodv  of  th«  wall,  a  cvlio- 
der  C,  wihb  a  handle  to  it,  of  the  regnisite  diameter,  and  the 
tengtii  of  the  thickneae  of  the  layer,  is  placed  in  position,  and 
the  concrete  rammed  well  aronnd  it.  When  a  new  layer  is 
to  be  laid  the  cylinder  is  drawn  np  from  the  one  fioiBhed. 

406.  For  confltructiDg  either  solid  or  hollow  walls,  an  ap- 
raratcB  devised  br  Mr.  Clarke  of  Hew  Haven,  Conn.,  termed 
01arke*B  adjnstable  frame  for  concrete  building,  is  osed.  This 


oonnsts  of  a  boxing  of  boards,  A,  for  laying  the  concrete 
which  IB  held  together  br  frames,  rach  composed  of  a  hori- 
zontal piece,  B,  to  whicn  are  affixed  two  vertical  clamping 
pieces,  0,  the  interior  piece  being  movable  and  capable  or 
being  adjusted  by  screws,  the  two  pieces  being  held  together 
by  a  clamp  screw,  ay  the  frames  and  boxing  oeing  attached 
to  vertical  suppoits,  D,  within  the  building,  in  which  holes 
are  arranged  at  suitable  distances  to  admit  of  the  frame  be- 
ing placed  at  the  proper  height.  For  hollow  walls  a  wedge- 
shaped  board,  b,  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  at  its  broad  end, 
ana  two  inches  on  the  other,  is  used.  This  board  has  rect- 
angular notches  of  the  width  of  a  brick,  and  placed  at  twenty 
inches  apart,  cut  into  the  narrow  edge.  This  forms  the  core 
for  the  hollow  portion  of  the  wall.  The  work  is  started  or 
continued  by  placing  the  bricks  in  place  lengthwise  across  the 
hollow  so  as  to  tie  the  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the 
wall  together.  The  core  is  then  placed  with  its  notches  fitting 
on  the  bricks,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position,  the  concrete 
is  filled  in  on  each  side  between  the  sides  or  the  b  )iing. 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  core  is  drawn  np. 
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For  fartJier  applications  of  Coignet  BSton.  see  Prof.  Ba/r* 
narcPa  Report  on  the  Paris  Exposition  oj  1867,  and  Oe/f^ 
CHlmor^s  Paper^  No.  19,  on  Beton  Agglomdri. 

401.  Uses  of  baton  agglomere  in  Euzope  and  else- 
\(rhere.  The  most  important  and  costly  work  that  has  jet 
been  undertaken  in  this  material  is  a  section,  thirty-seven 
miles  in  lene^th,  of  the  Yanne  aqueduct,  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  of  Paris. 

This  aqueduct,  which  traverses  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
through  Its  entire  length,  comprises  two  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  eleven  miles  of  tunnels,  nearly  all  constructed  of  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  the  impalpable  sand  of  marine  formation 
known  under  tlie  generic  name  of  Fontainebleau  sand.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  eight  or  ten  bridges  of  larce  span  (seventv-five  to 
one  hundred  arid  twenty-five  feet)  for  Sie  bridging  or  rivers, 
canals,  and  highways. 

The  smaller  arches  are  full  centre,  and  are  generally  of  a 
uniform  span  of  39-]^  feet,  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of 
15J  inches.  Their  construction  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption through  the  winter  of  1868-'69  and  the  following 
summer,  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  not  affected  by 
either  extreme  of  temperature.  The  spandrels  are  carried 
up  in  open  work  to  the  level  of  the  crown,  and  upon  the 
arcade  tnus  prepared  the  aqueduct  pipe  is  moulded  in  the 
same  material,  the  whole  becoming  firmly  knit  together  into 
a  perfect  monolith.  The  pipe  is  circular,  6^  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  9  inches  at  the  top,  and  12 
inches  at  the  sides,  at  the  water  surface.  The  construction  of 
the  arches  is  carried  on  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  work 
on  the  pipe,  and  the  centres  are  struck  about  a  week  later. 

Water  was  let  into  a  portion  of  this  pipe  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  and  M.  Belgrand,  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  and  director  of  drainage  and  sewers  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  certified  that  ^^the  impermeability  appea/red  comr 
pleter 

408.  Another  interesting  application  of  this  material  has 
been  made  in  the  construction,  completed  or  very  nearly  so,  of 
the  li^ht-house  at  Port  Said,  Egypt.  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high,  without  jomts,  and  resting  upon  a  mon- 
olithic block  of  beton,  contaimng  nearly  four  hundred  cubic 
yards. 

409.  An  entire  Gotliic  church,  with  its  foxmdations,  walls, 
and  steeple  in  a  single  piece,  has  been  built  of  this  material 
at  Yesiiiet^  near  Paris.    The  steeple  is  one  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet  hiscti,  and  showB  no  cracks  or  other  evidences  ol 
weakness. 

M.  Pallo,  the  founder,  certifies  that  ^^  during  the  two  yean 
consumed  by  M.  Coignet  in  the  building  of  this  church,  the 
b^ton  agglom6i^,  in  all  its  stages,  was  exposed  to  rain  and 
frost,  and  that  it  has  perfectly  resisted  all  variations  of  tem- 
perature." 

The  entire  floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, in  a  variety  of  beautiful  desigi;LS,  and  with  an  agreeable 
contrast  of  colors. 

410.  In  constructing  the  municipal  barracks  of  Kotre 
Dame,  Paris,  the  arched  ceilings  of  the  cellars  were  made 
of  this  b^ton,  each  arch  being  a  single  mass.  The  spans 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  rise,  in 
in  all  cases,  being  one-tenth  the  span,  and  the  thickness  at 
the  crown  8.66  inches.  In  the  same  building  the  arched  ceil- 
ings of  the  three  stories  of  galleries,  one  above  the  other, 
facing  the  interior,  and  all  the  subterranean  drainage,  com- 

{>rising  nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  sewers,  are  also  mono- 
iths  of  b^ton. 

411.  Over  thirty-one  miles  of  the  Paris  sewers  had  been 
laid  in  this  mattsria^  priur  tu  Juux;,  1869,  at  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent.,  on  the  lowest  estimated  cost,  in  any  other  kind  of 
masonry. 

The  composition  of  the  b^ton  was  as  follows : — 
Sand,  5  measures. 
Hydraulic  lime,  1  measure. 

Paris  cement  (said  to  be  as  good  as  Portland  cement),  \ 
measure. 

412.  The  works  above  referred  to  were  visited  by  the 
writer  in  the  month  of  February,  1870,  and  these  statements 
are  based  upon  close  observation  and  personal  knowledge. 

Many  other  interesting  applications  of  this  material  were 
examined,  of  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
special  mention,  except  that  in  combined  stability,  strength, 
beauty,  and  cheapness  they  far  surpass  the  best  results  uiat 
could  have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  any  other  materials, 
whether  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

In  the  numerous  and  varied  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  it  in  France,  it  has  received  the  most  emphatic  com- 
Q:endations  from  the  government  engineers  and  architects. 

413.  Its  superiority  to  Kosendale  concrete  for  common 
work,  such  as  foundations,  the  backhigand  hearting  of  walls, 
"nagazine  walls,  and  generally  for  all  masonry  protected  by 
earai,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  required  to*  be  of  first 
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quality,  lies  in  its  poflBeflsiiig  greater  Btren^  and  hardness  at 
me  same  cost,  and  consequently  in  its  being  proportionately 
cheaper  when  reduced  to  the  same  strength  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  sand. 

414.  ^ea^water  is  nearly  as  ^ood  as  fresh  water  for  mix- 
ing Portland  cements,  but  injures  the  Bosendale  and  all 
argillo-ma^esian  cements  very  considerably. 

415.  It  18  of  great  importance  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
lime  with  the  cement  snould  be  very  thorough,  in  order  to 
insure  a  perfectly  homc^neous  mixture,  and  this  can  be  ob- 
tained with  greater  certainty  by  trituratins  the  two  t(^ther 
into  a  thick,  viscous  paste  before  the  sand  is  added.  In  con- 
ducting extensive  operations  the  use  of  two  mills  of  different 
sizes  would  perhaps  be  advantageous,  the  smaller  one  being 
employed  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  the  matrix. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
Coignet  batons  of  gooa  average  quality : — 


Oouae  and  fine  sand,  l^  meamre  . 
Portland  cement,  l^  measoie. .... 
Common  lime-powder,  by  measure 


1 

3 

8 

6 

6> 

7 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

1 

A 


416.  For  foundations  and  other  plain  massive  work  not  ex- 
posed to  view,  or  where  a  smooth  surface  is  not  specially  de- 
sired, a  liberal  amount  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone, 
m^  be  added  to  all  of  the  batons  of  the  above  table. 

The  following  proportions  vnll  answer  for  such  purposes : — 


GoazBe  and  fine  sand,  l^  meaaora 
Gravel  and  pebblea,  by  meaanre. . 
Portland  cement,  by  meaanre. . . . 
Gommon  Ume-powder,  by 


1 

8 

8 

6 

6i 

7 

18 

18 

18 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

14 
1 

A 


See  Oeneral  Gilmor^s  Report. 
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y. 

WOWDAHOSB  OF  BTBTTOTDBBB  ON  LAUD. 

417.  The  term  Jbtmdation  is  used  indifferently  either  f oi 
tlie  lower  courses  of  a  stnicture  of  masonry,  or  for  the  artifi- 
cial arrangement,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  on  which 
these  courses  rest  For  more  perspicuity,  the  term  bed  of  the 
foundation  will  be  used  in  uiis  work  when  ^e  latter  is  de- 
signated. 

418.  The  strength  and  durability  of  structures  of  masonry 
depend  essentially  upon  the  bed  of  the  foundation.  In  ar- 
ranging this,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  permanent 
efforts  which  the  bed  may  have  to  support,  but  to  tnose  of  an 
accidental  character.  It  should,  in  all  cases,  be  placed  so  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  whicJi  it  rests,  that  it  will  not 
be  liable  to  be  uncovered,  or  exposed  ;  and  its  surface  should 
not  only  be  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  efforts  which  it  sus- 
tains, but  this  resultant  should  intersect  the  base  of  the  bed 
so  far  within  it,  that  the  portion  of  the  soil  between  this  point 
of  intersection  and  the  outward  edfi^e  of  the  base  shall  be 
broad  enough  to  prevent  its  yielding  from  the  pressure  thrown 
on  it. 

419.  The  first  preparatory  step  to  be  taken,  in  determining 
the  kind  of  bed  required,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil on  which  the  structure  is  to  be  raised.  This  may  be  done, 
in  ordinary  cases,  by  sinking  a  pit ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is 
composed  of  various  strata,  and  the  structure  demands  extra- 
ordinary precaution,  borings  must  be  made  with  the  tools 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

420.  Classifioation  of  Soils. — With  respect  to  foundations, 
soils  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes : 

The  Ist  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  on 
at  least,  so  slightly  compressible,  as  not  to  affect  the  stability 
of  the  heaviest  masses  laid  upou  them,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  yield  in  a  lateral  direction.  Solid  rock,  some 
tufas,  compact  stony  soils,  hard  clay  which  yields  only  to  the 
pick  or  to  blasting,  belong  to  this  class. 

The  2d  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  but 
require  to  be  confined  laterally,  to  prevent  them  from  spread- 
ingout.    Pure  gravel  and  sand  belong  to  this  class. 

The  8d  class  consists  of  all  the  varieties  of  compressible 
soils ;  under  which  head  may  be  arranged  ordinary  clay,  the 
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common  earths,  and  manhy  soils.  Some  of  this  class  are 
found  in  a  more  or  less  compact  state,  and  are  compressible 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  most  of  the  varieties  of  clay  and 
common  earth ;  others  are  found  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  and 
yield,  with  facility,  in  every  direction. 

4k2L  Foundations  on  Rook. — To  prepare  the  bed  for  a 
foundation  on  rock,  the  thickness  of  tne  stratum  of  rock 
should  first  be  ascertained,  if  there  are  any  doubts  respecting 
it :  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  stratum  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure,  it 
should  be  tested  by  ai  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  it  will  have  to  bear  permanently.    The  rock  is  next 

i)roperly  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation  courses  by  level- 
ing its  surface,  which  is  effected  by  breaking  down  all  pro- 
jecting points,  and  filling  up  cavities,  either  with  rubble  ma- 
sonry or  with  b^ton ;  and  by  carefully  removing  any  portions 
of  the  upper  stratum  which  present  indications  of  having  been 
injured  oy  the  weather.  The  surface,  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, should,  moreover,  be  perpendicular  to  tne  direction  of  the 
pressure ;  if  this  is  vertical,  the  surface  should  be  horizontal 
and  so  for  any  other  direction  of  the  pressure.  Should  there, 
however,  be  any  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  surface  as  to 
have  it  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  pressure,  it  may  receive 
a  position  such  that  one  component  of  the  resultant  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  other  parallel ;  the  latter  being 
counteracted  by  the  friction  and  adhesion  between  the  base 
of  the  bed  and  the  surface  of  the  rock.  If,  owing  to  a  great 
declivity  of  the  surface,  the  whole  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  level,  the  rock  must  be  broken  into  steps,  in  order  that 
the  bottom  courses  of  the  foundation  throughout,  may  rest  on 
a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  If 
fissures  or  cavities  are  met  vnth,  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  filling  them  with  masonry  too  expensive,  an  arch 
must  then  be  formed,  resting  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure, 
\o  support  that  part  of  the  structure  above  it. 

The  slaty  rocks  require  most  care  in  preparing  them  to  re- 
ceive a  foundation,  as  their  top  stratum  will  generally  be 
found  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  the  action  of  frost. 

422.  Foundations  in  Stony  Ground — In  stony  earths  and 
hard  clay,  the  bed  is  pi*epared  by  digging  a  trench  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  foundation,  and  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  compact  soil  which  has  not  been  injured  by  the  action  of 
frost ;  a  trench  from  4  to  6  feet- will  generally  be  deep  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

423.  in  compact  gravel  uid  sand,  where  there  is  no  li* 
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bility  to  lateral  yielding,  either  from  the  action  of  iAEdn  or  an; 
other  cause,  the  bed  may  be  prepared  as  in  the  case  of  starj 
earths.  If  there  is  danger  from  lateral  yielding,  the  part  on 
which  the  foundation  is  to  rest  must  be  secm'ed  by  confining 
it  laterally  by  means  of  sheeting  piles,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  wiU  offer  sufficient  security. 

424.  Foundations  on  Sanid. — ^In  laying  foundations  on 
firm  sand,  a  further  precaution  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  of 
placing  a  platform  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  distributing  the  whole  weight  more  uniformly  over  it, 
lliis,  however,  seems  to  be  unnecessary ;  for  if  the  bottom 
courses  of  the  masonry  are  well  settled  in  their  bed,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  apprehend  any  unequal  settling  from  the 
effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight :  whereas,  if  the  wood  of 
the  platform  should,  by  any  accioent,  give  way,  it  would  leave 
a  part  of  the  foundation  without  any  support. 

WTien  the  sand  under  the  bed  is  liable  to  injury  from 
springs  they  must  be  cut  off,  and  a  platform,  or,  still  better, 
an  area  of  b^ton,  should  compose  the  bed,  and  this  should  be 
confined  on  all  sides  between  walls  of  stone,  or  b^ton  sunk 
below  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

425.  PreoautioQs  against  Water. — If ,  in  opening  a  trench 
.n  sand,  water  is  found  at  a  slight  depth,  ana  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  impede  the  labors  of  the  workmen,  and  the  ti^nch 
cannot  be  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  pumps  or  scoops,  a  row  of 
sheeting  piles  must  be  driven  on  each  side  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it,  somewhat  below  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  sand 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheeting  piles  be  thrown  out,  and  it£ 
place  filled  with  a  puddlingof  clay,  to  form  a  water-tight  en- 
closure round  the  trench.  The  excavation  for  the  bed  is  then 
commenced ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  water  still  makes 
rapidly  at  the  bottom,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trench  must 
be  opened,  and  after  the  lower  courses  are  laid  in  this  por- 
tion, the  excavation  will  be  gradually  effected,  as  fast  as  the 
workmen  can  execute  the  work,  without  difficulty  from  the 
water. 

426.  Foundations  in  Ck>mpTessible  Soils.  The  beds  of 
foundations  in  compressible  soils  require  peculiar  care,  parti- 
cularly when  the  soil  is  not  homogeneous,  presenting  more 
resistance  to  pressure  in  one  point  than  in  another ;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  guard  against  unequal 
settling. 

427.  In  ordinary  day,  or  earth,  a  trench  is  dug  of  the  pro- 
per width,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  a  stratum  beyond  the 
action  of  frost ;  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  then  levelled  oB 
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to  receive  the  foandatioiL  Tliis  may  be  laid  immediately  oii 
the  bottom,  or  eke  upon  a  grillage  and  platform.  In  the 
first  case,  the  etones  fonmug  i^he  loweBt  course  ehoold  be 
firmly  settled  in  their  beds,  Dy  ramming  them  with  a  very 
heavy  beetle.  In  the  eecond  a  timber  grating,  termed  a  gril- 
lage (Fig.  30J,  which  is  formed  of  a  couree  of  heavy  beams 
laid  lengthwise  in  the  trench,  and  connected  firmly  by  croB£ 
pieces  into  which  they  are  notched,  ia  firmly  settled  in  the 
bed,  and  the  earth  is  solidly  packed  between  the  longitudinal 
and  cross  pieces ;  a  fiooring  of  thick  planks,  termed  a  plat^ 
form,  is  then  laid  on  the  grillage,  to  receive  the  lowest  court* 


of  the  fotindation.  The  object  of  the  grillage  and  platform 
is  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  trench,  to  prevent  any  part  from  yielding. 

428.  Eepeated  failnres  m  grillages  and  platforms,  arising 
either  from  the  compreBsion  of  the  woody  fibre  or  from  a 
transversal  strain  occasioned  by  the  subsoil  offerins  an  unequal 
resistance,  have  impaired  confidence  in  their  efficacy.  En- 
gineers now  prefer  beds  formed  of  an  area  of  b^ton,  as  offer- 
mg  more  security  than  any  bed  of  timber,  either  in  a  uni- 
formly or  unequally  compressible  soil. 

4Sd.  The  preparation  of  an  area  of  b^ton  for  the  bed  of  a 
foundation,  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
ordmary  cases  the  Wton  is  throvm  into  the  trench,  and  care- 
fully rammed  in  layers  of  6  or  9  inchra,  until  the  mortar  col- 
lects in  a  semi-fluid  state  on  the  top  of  the  layer.  If  the 
base  of  the  bed  is  to  be  broader  than  the  top,  its  sides  must 
be  confined  by  boards  suitably  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
Whenever  a  layer  is  left  incomplete  at  one  end,  and  another 
ii  laid  upon  it,  an  of^  should  be  left  at  the  unfinished  ex- 
13 
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tremity,  for  the  puipoee  of  oonnectm^  the  twc  layen  mon 
firmly  when  the  worK  on  the  unfiniahea  part  is  resmned. 

Considerable  economy  may  be  e£Fected,  in  the  quantity  of 
b^ton  required  for  the  bed,  by  nsin^  laxgo  blocks  of  stone 
which  should  be  so  distributed  thron^out  the  layer  that  the 
beetle  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  b^ton  be- 
tween and  around  the  blocks. 

When  springs  rise  through  the  soil  over  which  the  b^ton  is 
to  be  spread,  the  water  from  them  must  either  be  conveyed  ofiE 
by  artificial  channels,  which  will  prevent  it  rising  through  the 
mass  of  b^ton  and  washing  out  the  lime ;  or  else  strong  cloth, 
prepared  so  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  may  be  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  bed  of  b^ton. 

The  artificial  channels  for  conveying  oflE  the  water  may  be 
formed  either  of  stone  blocks  with  semi-cylindrical  channels 
cut  in  them,  or  of  semi-cylinders  of  iron,  or  tiles,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  channels 
should  be  formed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  as  fast  as  it 
rises. 

An  impermeable  cloth  may  be  formed  of  stout  canvas, 
prepared  with  bituminous  pitch  and  a  drying  oil.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  cloth  doubled  on  each  side  with  ordinary  canvas 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  manner  of  settling  the  cloth  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  expedients  for  preventinj^  the  action 
of  springs  on  an  area  of  beton  has  been  tried  with  success. 
When  artificial  channels  are  used,  they  may  be  completely 
choked  subsequently,  by  injecting  into  them  a  semi-fluid 
hydraulic  cement,  and  the  action  of  the  springs  be  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

Foundation  beds  of  b^ton  are  frequently  made  without  ex- 
hausting the  water  from  the  area  on  which  they  are  laid.  For 
this  purpose  the  b^ton  is  thrown  in  layers  over  the  area,  by 
using  eitner  a  wooden  conduit  reaching  neariy  to  the  position 
of  the  layer,  or  else  by  placing  the  Miton  (Kg.  81)  in  a  box 
by  which  it  is  lowered  to  the  position  of  the  layer,  and  from 
which  it  is  deposited  so  as  not  to  permit  the  water  to  separate 
the  lime  from  the  other  ingredients. 

A  conduit  for  immersing  hydraulic  concrete,  formed  of 
boiler  iron,  has  beeu  used  on  some  of  our  public  works.  The 
body  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  made  in  sections  which  can  be 
readily  successively  fastened  on  or  detAched;  the  bottcm, 
having  the  form  oi  a  conical  frustum,  is  fastened  to  the  low- 
est section  of  the  body.    The  conduit  is  suspended  vertically 
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hom  a  movable  crane,  or  crab  engine,  bj  a  strong  Bcrew,  by 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowerecL  so  as  to  admit  the  concrete 
to  escape  from  the  body  througn  the  conical-shaped  end,  to 
be  spread  and  compressed  by  the  movements  of  the  crane  and 

screw. 


',  A,  of  a  Mmi-oyliDdTioAl 
boK  for  lowwing  Mtan  in 
water,  and  B  tbe  Mine  view  of 
the  box  when  opened  to  let  the 
b^ton  fall  through. 

o,  hinge  around  which  the 
halTee  of  the  box  open. 

a,  rope  taoMing  for  lowering 
box. 

ft,  pin,  or  oatoh  to  fasten  the 
two  parts  of  the  box. 

e,  cord  to  detadh  the  pin  and 
open  the  box. 


Shonld  it  be  fonnd  that  springs  boil  np  at  the  bottom,  it 
mnst  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  cloth. 

480.  Foundations  in  Marshy  SoiJs.  In  marshy  soils  the 
principal  difficulty  consists  in  forming  a  bed  sufficiently  firm 
to  give  stability  to  the  structure,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  soil  in  all  directions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dispositions  that  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  this  case.  Short  piles  from  6  to  12  feet 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  are  driven  into  the 
soil  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  crowded,  over  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  structure  is  to  occu- 
py. The  hcMs*  of  the  piles  are  accurately  broi^ht  to  a  level 
to  receive  a  grilli^e  and  platform ;  or  else  a  layer  of  clay, 
from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  is  laid  over  the  area  thus  prepared  wim 
piles,  and  is  either  solidly  rammed  in  layers  of  a  foot  thick, 
or  submitted  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  for  some  time  before 
commencing  the  foundations.  The  object  of  preparing  the 
bed  in  this  manner  is  to  give  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  all 
the  firmness  possible,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  compression 
from  the  piles ;  and  when  this  has  been  effecteo,  to  procure  a 
firm  bed  tor  the  lowest  course  of  the  foundation  by  the  gril- 
lage, or  clay  bed ;  by  these  means  the  whole  pressure  wiu  be 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  area.  This  case 
is  also  one  in  which  a  bed  of  b^ton  would  replace,  with  great 
advantage,  either  the  one  of  clay,  or  the  grillage. 
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Tbe  purpofleB  to  which  the  short  piles  are  applied  in  thii 
case  is  different  from  the  object  to  be  attained  nsnally  in  the 
employment  of  piles  for  foundations ;  which  is  to  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  structure  that  rests  on  the  piles,  to  a  iirra  in- 
compressible soil,  overlaid  by  a  compressible  one,  Uiat  does 
not  offer  sufficient  firmness  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

43L  Foundations  on  Piles.  When  a  firm  soil  is  overlaid 
by  one  of  a  compressible  character,  and  its  distance  below  the 
surface  is  such  tnat  it  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions, they  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  plan, 
when  they  can  be  rendered  durable,  on  account  of  their 
economy  and  the  security  they  afford. 

To  prepare  the  bed  to  receive  the  foundations  in  this  case, 
strong  piles  are  driven,  at  equal  distances  apart,  over  the  en- 
tire area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  These  piles  are 
driven  until  they  meet  with  a  firm  stratum  below  the  com- 
pressible one,  which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  them 
from  penetrating  farther. 

Piles  are  ^nerally  from  9  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  not  above  20  times  the  diameter,  in  order  diat  they 
may  not  bend  under  the  stroke  of  the  ram.    They  are  pre- 

Sared  for  driving  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  and  paring 
own  the  knots,  so  that  tne  friction,  in  driving,  may  oe  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible.  The  head  of  the  pue  is  usuidly 
encircled  by  a  strong  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  to  prevent  the  pile 
from  being  split  by  the  action  of  the  ram.    The  foot  of  the 

Eile  may  receive  a  %hoe  formed  of  ordinary  boiler  iron,  well 
tted  and  spiked  on ;  or  a  cast-iron  shoe  pi  a  suitable  form 
for  penetrating  the  soil  may  be  cast  around  a  wrought-iron 
bolt,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  pile. 


Tig.  tt 
imi  bollte  a  pikb 
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432.  Screw  Piles.  In  localities  where  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  resort  to  any  of  the  usual  means  of  foundations, 
as  on  sandpits,  or  on  beds  of  a  soft  conglomerate  formed 
of  shells,  clay,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  are  found  on  our 
Southern  coasts,  iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with  success 
particularly  for  light-house  structures  of  iron. 
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These  piles  have  the  screws  of  different  forms  according  to 
the  BoU  fliev  are  to  be  used  in.  The  point  being  little  or 
fiotliingy  ana  the  thread  of  the  screw  veiy  broad,  for  loose 


Fig.  88. 


Figa.  88,  84,  86.    BlerstioDB  ot 
A,  newel ;  B,  thread  of  lorew. 


pilea  for  Ioom,  flimand  hazd  or  loolky  mQ  iwpeotlTdf. 


soils ;  the  point  becoming  sharper  and  the  thread  of  the  screw 
more  narrow  as  the  soil  becomes  harder. 

Disk  Piles.    In  some  parts  of  India  this  species  of  pile  has 
been  advantageonsly  employed. 


J 


L 
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These  piles  are  made  hollow  of  iron^  and  have  a  circular 
disk  attached  to  the  foot.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  disk  to 
allow  water  to  pass  through. 

Pile  Engines.  A  machine,  termed  AvUe  engme^  is  used 
for  driving  piles.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  upriglita 
firmly  connected  at  top  by  a  cross  piece,  and  of  a  rcum^  or 
foorJcey  of  cast  iron,  for  ariving  the  pile  by  a  force  of  per- 
cussion. Two  kinds  of  engines  are  in  use ;  the  one  termed  a 
CToh  engine^  from  the  machinery  used  to  hoist  the  ram  to  the 
height  from  which  it  is  to  fall  on  the  pile ;  the  other  the  ring- 
i/ng  engine^  from  the  monkey  being  raised  by  the  sudden  pim 
of  several  men  upon  a  rope,  by  which  the  ram  is  drawn  up  a 
few  feet  to  descend  on  the  pile. 

The  crab  engine  is  by  far  the  more  powerful  machine,  but 
«n  this  account  is  inapplicable  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  driving 
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of  cast-iron  pilee,  where  the  force  of  the  tlow  might  deetrc^ 
the  pile ;  also  in  long  slender  piles  it  may  cause  the  pile  to 
spring  so  much  as  to  preveat  it  from  enterine  the  subaoiL 

The  steam  pUe  drvoer  is  bat  a  modificatiou  of  the  oral 
engine. 


Shaw's  gwmoiBder  jpUe  drvoer  consists  essentially  of  two 
npnghts  or  gmdes,  between  which  ore  placed  the  ram  and 

Kwder  chamber.  The  latter  consista  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
ving  a  Rocket  in  its  lower  end,  and  a  powder  chamber  at 
the  npper.  The  ram  differs  from  that  m  ordinair  use  only 
by  having  a  plunger  made  to  fit  the  powder  chamber,  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  cyEndrical  cavity  at  top,  extending  about  half 
way  down.  At  any  convenient  point  on  the  goideE  is  placed 
a  piston  made  to  fit  into  the  ram,  to  take  the  place  of  an  air- 
cnshion  in  taking  up  the  recoil,  in  case  the  charge  should  be 
toogreat. 

Work  IB  begun  by  placing  the  powder  duunber  on  top  of 
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the  pHe  to  be  driven,  putting  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  and 
allowing  the  ram  to  fall.  The  explosion  of  the  cartridge 
throws  the  ram  np  and  drives  the  pile  down  proportionalfy. 
Another  cartridge  is  thrown  in  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  only  limit  to  the  rapidity^  of  the  blows  is  the  size  of  the 
cartridges  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  supplied* 


Tiff,  tt  lepia— to  Hi*  caprtm  te  dttrlnff  wenm  pUm  bj 
A,  shaft  of  pUa. 
B(  tcnWm 

D,  tapor  of  diaft  to  fit  Into  Mokat  of  iMoct  notkni 
B,battfiMfeanli«  Mokat  of  liiaft  to  topor  ofiMoct 
low. 


i!or  driving  screw-piles  a  capstan  is  fitted  to  the  head  of 
the  pile,  and  motion  communicated  to  the  pile  either  by  men 
taking  hold  of  the  capstan  bars  and  walking  around  with 
them,  or  by  attaching  an  endless  rope  or  chain  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bars,  and  setting  it  in  motion  by  machinery. 

For  setting  disk-piles,  water  is  forced  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  aisk,  and  produces  a  scour  from  under  tne  pile 
which  gradually  sinks  to  its  place. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  neavv  blow  will  effect 
less  than  several  slighter  blows,  and  that  piles  after  an  inter- 
val between  successive  volleys  of  blows  can  with  difficulty  be 
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started  at  first.  In  some  cases  the  pile  breaks  below  the  sur- 
face,  and  continues  to  yield  to  the  olows  by  the  fibres  of  the 
lower  extremity  being  crushed.  These  (ufficulties  require 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Piles  should 
be  driven  to  an  unyielding  subsoil.  The  French  civil  engi- 
neers have,  however,  adopted  a  rule  to  stop  the  driving  when 
the  pile  has  arrived  at  its  absolute  stoppage^  this  being  mea- 
sured by  the  further  penetration  into  the  subsoil  ojfabout 
i^ths  or  an  inch,  caused  by  a  volley  of  thirty  blows  from  a 
ram  of  800  lbs.,  falling  from  a  height  of  5  feet  at  each  blow. 

433.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  driven  below  the  level 
to  which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile,  termed  a  2>t^m^,  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  cast-iron  socket  of  a  suitable  form 
embraces  the  head  of  the  pile  and  the  foot  of  the  punch,  and 
the  effect  of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  punch 
to  the  pile. 

434.  When  a  pile,  from  breaking  or  any  other  cause,  has 
to  be  drawn  out,  it  is  done  by  using  a  long  beam  as  a  lever 
for  the  purpose ;  the  pile  being  attached  to  the  lever  by  a 
chain  or  rope,  suitably  adjusted. 

435.  The  number  of  piles  required  will  be  regulated  by 
the  weight  of  the  structure.  Where  the  piles  are  driven  to  a 
firm  subsoil,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  working  strain  of 
iOOO  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  cross  section  at  top.  In 
the  contrary  case,  and  where  the  resistance  offered  results 
mainly  from  that  of  friction  on  the  exterior  of  the  piles,  the 
working  strain  should  be  reduced  to  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  least  distance  apart  at  whicn  the  piles  can  be 
driven  with  ease  is  about  2 J  feet  between  their  centres.  If 
they  are  more  crowded  than  this,  they  may  force  each  other 
up  as  they  are  successively  driven.  When  this  is  found  to 
take  place,  the  driving  should  be  commenced  at  the  centi'e  of 
the  area,  and  the  pile  should  be  driven  with  the  butt  end 
downward. 

436.  From  experiments  carefully  made  in  France,  it  appears 
that  piles  which  resist  only  in  virtue  of  the  friction  arising 
from^the  compression  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  subjected  with 
safety  to  a  load  greater  than  one-fifth  of  that  which  piles  of 
the  same  dimensions  will  safely  si^pport  when  driven  into  a 
firm  soil. 

437.  After  the  piles  are  driven,  they  are  sawed  off  to  a 
level,  to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform  for  the  foundation* 
A  large  beam,  termed  a  cappmg^  is  first  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  outside  row  of  piles,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  means 
of  wooden  pins,  or  tree-nails^  driven  into  an  auger-hole  made 
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t^irotigh  the  cap,  into  the  head  of  each  pile.  After  the  capifl 
fitted,  longituainal  beams,  termed  strmg-jneces^  are  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  heads  of  each  row,  and  rest  at  each  extrem- 
ity on  the  cap,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  dove-tail  joint 
and  a  wooden  pin.  Another  series  of  beams,  termed  cross- 
jpieceSj  are  laia  crosswise  on  the  string-pieces,  over  the  heads 
of  each  row  of  piles.  The  cross  and  string  pieces  are  con- 
nected by  a  notch  cat  into  each,  so  that,  wnen  put  together, 
their  upper  surfaces  ma^  be  on  the  same  level,  and  they  are 
fastened  to  the  heads  oi  the  piles  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capping.  The  extremities  or  the  cross-pieces  rest  on  the  cap- 
ping, and  are  connected  with  it  like  the  string-pieces. 

The  platform  is  of  thick  planks  laid  over  the  grillage,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  plank  resting  on  the  capping,  to  which, 
and  to  the  string  and  cross  pieces,  the  planks  are  rastened  by 
nails. 

The  capping  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cross  and  string 
pieces  by  tne  mickness  of  the  plank ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a 
rabbet,  about  four  inches  wide,  must  be  made  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  capping,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks. 

438.  An  objection  is  made  to  the  platform  as  a  bed  for  the 
foundation,  owing  to  the  want  of  adhesion  between  wood  and 
mortar;  from  wnich,  if  any  unequal  settling  should  take 
place,  the  foundations  would  be  exposed  to  slide  off  the  plat- 
form. To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the 
grillage  and  platform  by  a  layer  of  b^ton  resting  partly  on 
me  heads  of  tne  piles,  and  partly  on  Cie  soil  between  them. 
This  means  would  furnish  a  firm  bed  for  the  masonry  of  the 
foundations,  devoid  of  the  objections  made  to  the  one  of  tim- 
ber. 

To  counteract  any  tendency  to  sliding,  the  platform  may  be 
inclined  if  there  is  a  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  abutments  of  an  arch. 

439.  In  soils  of  alluvial  formation,  it  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  stratum  of  clay  on  the  surface,  underlaid  with  soft 
mud,  in  which  case  the  driving  of  short  piles  would  be  inju- 
rious, as  the  tenacity  of  the  stratum  of  clay  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  operation.  It  would  be  better  not  to  disturb 
the  upper  stratum  in  this  case,  but  to  give  it  as  much  fimmesa 
as  possible,  by  ramming  it  with  a  heavy  beetle,  or  by  submit- 
tinjg  it  to  a  heavy  pressure. 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seekonk  river  are  formed 
of  clusters  of  piles  driven  through  the  mud  to  a  firm  subsoil. 

These  jriles  are  of  hard  Soiimem  or  yellow  pine,  hewn  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
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stick,  throtighoat  their  whole  length.  They  are  unmged  In 
aroupe  of  twelve,  except  in  five  clusters  under  the  draw. 
Eight  of  the  piles  in  the  cliuterB  of  twelve  have  their  oatside 
oomen  taken  ofE  to  allow  the  flanges  of  tlie  cylinders  to  pass 
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down  bj  them.  The  pilee  forming  each  of  these  clasters  are 
firmly  bolted  together  with  inch  and  a  quarter  bolta.  These 
clusters  are  incased  with  cast-iron  cTlinders,  extending  from 
ten  inches  above  the  piling  in  the  di  aw  pier,  and  sixteen  c» 
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twenty  indies  in  tike  others,  to  fonr  and  nz  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  croBt  The  ojliuden  are  six  and  five  feet  in  diametei 
for  ^e  la^e  and  Bmall  clnaterB,  and  the  void  space  left  be- 
tween them  and  the  clustei's  is  filled  Id  with  good  concrete. 

440.  Files  and  eheedng  piles  of  cast  iron  have  been  used 
with  complete  snccess  in  England,  both  for  the  ordinary  pnr- 
posee  of  cofferdams,  and  for  permanent  stmctnres  for  wharf- 
uig.  The  piles  have  been  cast  of  a  variety  of  forms ;  in  some 
cases  they  Eave  been  cast  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  excavat- 
ing the  soil  within  the  pile  as  it  was  driven,  and  thns  facili* 
tate  its  penetration  into  the  snbsoiL  Fig.  40  represents  a 
horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  more  recent  arransementB  of 
iron  piles  and  sheeting  piles. 
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44L  Sand  has  also  been  nsed  with  advantage  toformabed 
for  fooudationB  in  a  very  compreaaible  soil.  For  this  pnrpoBe 
a  trench  is  ^i^.  41)  excavated,  and  filled  with  aimd ;  the  sand 
being  spread  in  layers  of  abont  9  inches,  and  each  layer  being 
firm^  settled  by  a  heavy  beetle,  before  laying  the  next    a 


water  should  nu^e  rapidly  in  the  trench,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  pack  the  sand  in  layers.    Instead,  theref(n«,  of 


openin^^a  trench,  holes  aboat  6  feet  deep,  and  6  inchee  in 
diameter  (Fig.  42),  shotild  be  made  by  means  of  a  short  pile, 
as  dose  together  as  practicable ;  when  the  pile  is  withdniwn 
from  the  hole  it  is  immediately  filled  with  sand.  To  cause 
the  sand  to  pack  firmly,  it  ahould  be  slightly  moistened  before 
placing  it  in  the  holes  or  trench. 


Sand,  when  used  in  this  way,  poeseBses  the  Talnable  prop- 
erty of  asanming  a  new  position  of  eqnilibriimi  and  stability, 
should  the  soil  on  which  it  is  laid  yield  at  any  of  its  pointe. 
Not  only  does  this  take  place  along  the  base  oi  the  sand  bed, 
but  also  along  the  edges,  or  sidee,  when  these  are  enclosed  by 
the  sid^  of  the  trench  made  to  receive  the  bed.  This  last 
point  offers  also  some  additional  security  against  yielding  in  a 
literal  direction.  The  bed  of  sand  must,  in  all  cases,  receive 
Buflicient  tliickness  to  cause  the  pressure  on  its  upper  surface 
to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  base. 

442.  When,  from  the  fluidity  of  the  soil,  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  the  structure  causes  the  soil  to  rise  around  the  bed, 
this  action  may  be  counteracted  either  by  scooping  out  the 
soil  to  some  depth  around  the  bed  and  replacing  it  by  another 
of  a  more  compact  nature,  weU  rammed  in  layers,  or  with  any 
rubbish  of  a  solid  character ;  or  else  a  mass  of  loose  stone 
may  be  placed  over  the  surface  exterior  to  the  bed,  whenever 
the  character  of  the  structure  will  warrant  the  expense. 

443.  Precautioiis  against  Lateral  Yielding.  The  soils 
which  have  been  termed  compressible,  strictly  speaking,  yield 
only  by  the  displacement  of  their  particles  either  in  a  lateral 
direction,  or  upward  around  the  structure  laid  upon  them. 
Whore  this  action  arises  from  the  effect  of  a  vertical  weight, 
oniformly  distributed  over  the  base  of  the  bed,  the  prece&ig 
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metfaoda  for  givm?  permanent  stability  to  stractnre  present 
all  requisite  security.  But  when  the  stmctore  is  saojected 
also  to  a  lateral  preaeiire,  ss,  for  example,  that  which  woald 
arise  from  the  action  of  a  bank  of  earth  resting  against  the 
back  of  a  wall,  additional  means  of  security  are  demanded. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  expedients  in  this  case  is  to  drive 
a  row  of  strong  square  piles  in  juxtaposition  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  exterior  ed^es  of  the  bed.  This  expedient 
is,  however,  only  of  service  ™ere  the  piles  attain  either  an 
incompressible  soil,  or  one  at  least  firmer  than  that  on  which 
the  bed  immediately  rests.  For  otherwise,  as  is  obvious,  the 
piles  only  serve  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  yielding  soil  in 
contact  with  them.  But  where  they  are  driven  into  a  firm 
soil  below,  they  gain  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  and  the  only 
insecurity  they  otter  is  either  ny  the  ruptnre  of  the  piles,  from 
the  cross  stram  upon  them,  or  from  we  yielding  of  the  firm 
subsoil,  from  the  same  cause. 

In  case  the  piles  reach  a  firm  subsoil,  it  will  be  best  to  scoop 
ont  the  upper  yielding  soil  before  driving  the  piles  and  to  fill 
in  between  and  around  them  with  loose  broken  stone  (Fig.  43). 
Hiis  will  give  the  piles  greater  stifiness,  and  offectnaL^  pre- 
Teot  them  from  E^reading  at  top. 


feow  itaw  to  BtSaln  jtl"  aad  vanm 
thm  froD  jiddliw  kuunj. 

A,  meOm  of  uu  nmrMiiy. 

B,  kn*  itin*  IbtmrB  BoaDd  Ik*  pOi^  •. 


When  tne  piles  cannot  be  seenrod  by  attaining  a  firm  snb- 
eoil,  it  will  be  better  to  drive  them  around  the  area  at  somfl 
distance  from  the  bed,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  to  place 
horizontal  buttresses  or  masonry  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
bed  to  the  piles.  By  tbia  arrangement  some  additional  secu- 
rity is  gained  from  the  counter-pressure  rf  the  soil  endoeed 
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between  the  bed  and  the  wall  of  piles.  But  it  ia  obviom  that 
nnleae  the  pilea  in  thia  caae  are  driven  into  a  Snner  soil  than 
that  on  which  the  Btractnre  rests,  there  will  stitl  be  danger  of 
yielding. 

In  nsiiig  horizontal  bnttreeaee,  the  stone  of  which  they  are 
oonetmct^  Bhould  be  dressed  with  care;  their  extremities 
aear  the  waU  of  piles  should  be  connected  by  horizontal 
archee  (Fig.  44),  to  distribute  the  preesore  more  uniformly ; 
and  where  there  is  an  npward  pressure  of  the  soU  around  tne 
Btrncture,  arising  from  its  weight,  the  buttresses  ought  to  be 
in  the  form  of  reversed  arches. 

In  buttresses  of  this  kind,  as  likewise  in  broad  areas  resting 
on  a  veiT  yielding  soil,  since  as  much  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  breaking  by  their  own  weight  as  from  any 
o^er  cause,  it  must  be  carerully  guarded  against.  Something 
may  be  done  for  this  purpose  by  ramming  the  earth  around 
the  structure  with  a  heavy  beetle,  when  it  can  be  made  more 
compact  by  this  means  ;  or  else  a  part  of  the  upper  soil  may 
be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more  compact  nature 
which  may  be  rammed  in  layers. 


The  following  methods,  where  they  can  be  resorted  to,  and 
wbere  the  character  of  the  structure  will  justify  the  expense, 
have  been  found  to  offer  the  best  security  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  bed  can  be  buttressed  in  front  with  an  embank 
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meot,  a  low  coimter-wall  (Fig.  4fi)  ma,j  be  built  pantUel  to 
tlie  edge  of  the  bed, and  some  10  or  13  feet  from  it;  between 
thia  Wful  and  the  bed  a  reversed,  arch  connectiDg  the  two  may 
be  built,  and  a  enrcharge  of  earth  of  a  compact  character  and 
well  rammed,  may  be  placed  against  the  coonter-wall  to  act 
by  its  connteF-preesore  against  the  lateral  preesore  npoii  tbe 
bed. 


When  the  bed  cannot  be  bnttreeeed  in  front,  as  in-  qna^ 
walls,  a  grillage  and  platform  supported  on  piles  (Fig.  46) 
may  be  built  to  the  rear  from  the  back  of  the  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  embankment  against  the  back  of 
the  wall,  and  preventing  the  effect  which  its  press'iro  on  the 
sabsoil  might  have  in  thrusting  forward  the  bed  of  the  fonnda- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  land  ties  of  iron  will  give  great 
additional  security,  when  a  fixed  point  in  rear  of  the  wall  can 
be  found  to  attacn  them  firmly. 
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444.  In  laying  fonndationB  in  water,  two  difficulties  hare 
to  be  overcome,  Doth  of  which  require  great  refionrces  a^d 
care  on  the  part  of  the  en^eer.  The  first  is  found  in  uie 
means  to  be  used  in  prepanng  the  bed  of  the  foundation ; 
and  the  second  in  securing  the  bed  from  the  action  of  water^ 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  foundations.  The  last  is  generally 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  the  two ;  for  a  current  of  water 
will  gradually  wear  away,  not  only  every  variety  of  loose  soils, 
but  fOso  the  more  tender  rocks,  such  as  most  varieties  of  sand- 
stone, and  the  calcareous  and  amllaceous  rocks,  particularly 
when  they  are  stratified,  or  are  of  a  loose  texture. 

445.  To  Drepare  the  bed  of  a  foundation  in  stagnant  water 
the  only  dimculty  that  presents  itself  is  to  exclude  the  water 
from  the  area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest  If  the  depth 
of  water  is  not  over  4  feet,  this  is  done  by  surrounding  the 
area  with  an  ordinary  water-tight  dam  of  clav,  or  of  some 
other  binding  eartL  For  this  purpose,  a  shallow  trench  i£ 
formed  around  the  area,  by  removing  the  soft  or  loose  stratum 
on  the  bottom ;  the  f  oun<uktion  of  me  dam  is  commenced  by 
filling  this  trench  with  the  clav,  and  the  dam  is  made  by 
spreading  successive  layers  of  clay  about  one  foot  thick,  and 
pressing  each  layer  as  it  is  spread  to  render  it  more  compact 
When  the  dam  is  completed,  the  water  is  pumped  out  from 
the  enclosed  area,  and  the  b^  for  the  foundation  is  prepared 
as  on  dryland* 

446.  When  the  depth  of  stagnant  water  is  over  4  feet,  and 
in  running  water  of  any  deptLthe  ordinary  dam  must  be 
replaced  by  the  coffer-dam.  This  construction  consists  of 
two  rows  01  plank,  termed  sheeting  pileSj  driven  into  the  soil 
vertically,  forming  thus  a  coffer-work,  between  which  clay  or 
binding  earth,  termed  the  jyuddlmffy  is  filled  in,  to  form  a 
water-tight  dam  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  area  enclosed. 

The  arrangement,  construction,  and  dimensions  of  coffer- 
dams depend  on  their  specific  object,  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  which  the  coffer-dam  rests. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  width  of  the  dam  be- 
tween the  Sleeting  piles  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  serve  as 
a  scaffolding  for  me  machinery  and  materials  required  about 
the  work.  This  is  peculiarly  requisite  where  the  coffer-dam  en- 
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cloBes  ftn  isolated  poeition  remoyed  from  tihe  shore.  The 
interior  spaue  enclosed  by  the  dun  should  have  the  requisite 
capacit;  tor  receiving  the  bed  of  the  foundations,  and  sach 
materials  and  machinery  as  maj  be  required  within  the  daoL 

The  width  or  thickness  of  the  cofier-dam,  by  which  is 
andentood  the  distance  between  the  sheeting  piles,  shonld  be 
enfiicient  not  only  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  bnt  to  form, 
by  the  weight  of  the  paddling,  in  combination  with  the  resis- 
tance of  the  timber-work,  a  wall  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  exterior,  when  the 
interior  space  is  pumped  dry.  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
weight  of  the  puddling  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  can  be 
eitsily  calculated ;  that  offered  by  the  timber-work  will  depend 
npon  the  manner  in  which  tie  framii^  is  arranged,  and  the 
means  taken  to  stay  or  bnttr^s  the  dam  from  the  enclosed 
space. 

The  most  simple  and  the  nsual  coostroction  of  a  coffer-dam 


(Fig.  47)  consists  in  driving  a  row  of  ordiuaiy  straight  pilei 
around  the  area  to  be  enclosed,  placing  their  centre  lines  aooat 
4  feet  asunder.  A  second  row  is  driven  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  respective  piles  being  the  same  distance  apart ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  rows  being  so  rego- 
lated  ae  to  leave  the  requisite  thickness  between  the  sheetmg 
piles  for  the  dam.  The  piles  of  each  row  are  connected  by  a 
horizontal  beam  of  square  timber,  termed  a  airing  or  wale 
piece,  placed  a  foot  or  two  al>ove  the  highest  water  line,  and 
14 
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notched  and  bolted  to  etuch.  pile.  The  stricg  pieces  of  the 
inner  row  of  piles  are  placed  on  the  side  next  to  the  area 
enclosed,  and  tnose  of  the  outer  row  on  the  outside.  CroBt 
beams  of  square  timber  connect  the  string  pieces  of  the  two 
rows  upon  which  they  are  notched,  serving  both  to  prevent 
the  rows  of  piles  from  spreading  from  the  pressure  that  may 
be  thrown  on  them  and  as  a  joisting  for  the  scaffolding.  Ou 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  rows  interior  string  pieces  are  placed, 
about  the  same  level  with  the  exterior,  K>r  the  purpose  of 
serving  both  as  guides  and  supports  for  the  sheeting  piles. 
The  sheeting  piles  being  well  jomted  are  driven  in  juxtaposi 
tion,  and  against  the  interior  string  pieces.  A  third  course 
of  string  or  ribbon  pieces  of  smaller  scantling  confine,  by 
means  of  large  spikes,  the  sheeting  piles  against  the  interior 
string  pieces. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  thickness  of  the  dam  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timber  of  which  the  cofEer-work  is  made  will  de- 
pend upon  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water,  when  the 
mterior  space  is  pumped  drv.  For  extraordinary  depths,  the 
engineer  would  not  act  prudently  were  he  to  neglect  to  verify 
by  calculation  the  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  and  re- 
sistance ;  but  for  ordinary  depths  under  10  feet,  a  rule  fol- 
lowed is  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  dam  10  feet ;  and  for 
depths  over  10  feet  to  give  an  additional  thickness  of  one  foot 
for  every  additional  depth  of  three  feet.  This  rule  will  give 
every  security  against  nitrations  through  the  body  of  the  dam, 
but  it  might  not  give  sufficient  strengm  unless  the  scantling 
of  the  cotter-work  were  suitably  increased  in  dimensions. 

In  very  deep  tidal  water,  coffer-dams  have  been  made  in 
offsets,  by  using  three  rows  of  sheeting  piles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  thickness  to  the  dam  below  the  low-water 
level.  In  such  cases  strong  square  piles  closely  jointed  and 
tongued  and  grooved,  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
sheeting  piles. 

Besides  providing  against  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water, 
suitable  dimensions  must  be  given  to  the  sheeting  piles,  in 
order  that  they  may  sustain  the  pressure  arising  from  uie  pud- 
dling when  the  interior  space  is  emptied  of  water.  This 
pressure  against  the  interior  sheeting  piles  mty  be  further 
mcreased  by  that  of  the  exterior  water  upon  the  exterior 
sheeting  piles,  should  the  pressure  of  the  latter  be  greater 
than  the  lormer.  To  prov  ide  more  securely  against  the  effect 
of  these  pressures,  intermediate  string  pieces  may  be  placed 
against  tne  interior  row  of  piles  before  the  sheeting  piles  are 
driven ;  and  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dam  on  the  interior  may 
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be  bnttreesed  by  cross  pieoee  reaching  across  the  top  striiij^ 
pieces,  and  by  horizontal  beams  placed  at  intermediate  points 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dam. 

The  main  inconvenience  met  with  in  coffer-dams  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  leakage  under  the  dam.  In 
all  cases  the  piles  must  be  driven  into  a  firm  stratum,  and  the 
sheeting  piles  should  equally  have  a  firm  footing  in  a  tena 
cious  compact  substratum.  When  an  excavation  is  requisite 
on  the  interior,  to  uncover  the  subsoil  on  which  the  bed  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid,  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  driven 
at  least  as  deep  as  this  point,  and  somewhat  below  it  if  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  driving  does  not  prevent  it. 

The  puddling  should  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  tenacious 
clay  and  sand,  as  this  mixture  settles  better  than  pure  clay 
alone.  Before  placing  the  puddling,  all  the  soft  mud  and 
loose  soil  between  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted ;  the  puddling  should  oe  placed  in  and  compressed  in 
layers,  care  being  taken  to  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  prac- 
ticable. 

With  requisite  care  coffer-dams  may  be  used  for  founda- 
tions in  any  depth  of  water,  provided  a  water-tight  bottoming 
can  be  found  for  the  puddling.  Sandy  bottoms  offer  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  depth  of 
water  is  over  5  leet,  extraordinary  precautions  are  requisite 
to  prevent  leakage  under  the  puddling. 

When  the  depth  of  water  is  over  10  feet,  particularly  where 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  several  feet  of  soft  mud,  or  of  loose 
soil,  below  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  obtain  a 
firm  stratum  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  additional  precau- 
tions vrill  be  requisite  to  give  sufficient  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles  against  the  pressure  of  the  puddling,  to  provide 
against  leakage  under  the  puddling,  and  to  strengthen  the 
dam  against  me  pressure  of  the  exterior  water,  when  the  inte- 
rior space  is  pumped  dry  and  excavated.  The  best  means  for 
these  ends,  when  the  locality  will  aC  mit  of  their  application, 
is  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  dam  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, by  using  piles  and  sheeting  piles,  giving  to  the  latter 
additional  points  of  support,  by  intermediate  string  piece? 
between  the  one  at  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  to 
form  a  strong  framing  of  timber  for  a  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles,  giving  to  it  the  dimensions  of  the  area  to  be 
«3nclo6ed.  The  framework  (Fig.  48)  may  be  composed  of 
npr^ht  square  beams,  placed  at  suitable  distances  apart,  de- 
pending on  the  strength  required,  upon  which  square  string 
pieces  are  bolted  at  suitable  distances  from  the  top  to  the 
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bottom,  the  bottom  string  resting  OQ  the  Bnrface  of  the  mud. 
The  Btnng  pieces,  serving  bb  sapports  for  the  shoetiiig  pilee, 
mnat  be  on  the  eidee  of  the  apnghta  towards  the  paddUn^, 
and  their  &ce8  in  the  same  vertical  plane.    Between  ea^ 


pair  of  oppoeite  npriehts  horizontal  shoree  may  be  placed  at 
the  points  opposite  tSe  position  of  the  string  pieces,  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  dam  to  the  pressure  of  the  water ; 
the  top  shores  extending  entirely  across  the  dam,  and  being 
notched  on  the  top  string  pieces.  The  interior  shores  must 
be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  out  as  the  ma- 
sonry on  the  interior  is  built  up,  replacing  them  by  other 
shores  resting  against  the  masonry  itself. 

447.  Caisson  and  Cribwork  CofibT'dainB.  ~  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  foundations  for  the  piers  and  abntments  of 
the  Victoria  tubular  iron  railroad  briage  over  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  the  engineers  bad  to  contend  agunst 
onnsual  difficiiltiea ;  in  a  rocky  oottom  covered  with  bomders, 
which  prevented  the  ose  of  piles ;  and  in  a  swift  enrrent, 
bringing  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year  enormoos  fields  of 
ice,  me  effects  of  which  none  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
caisson  or  coffer-dams  could  have  withstood. 

These  difficulties  were  successfully  met,  in  some  cases  bj 
the  use  of  a  large  water-tight  caisson,  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  49), 
and  in  cross-section  (Fig.  50),  of  such  a  form  and  dimensiom 
as  to  leave  a  sufficient  interior  area,  between  its  interior  sides, 
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tor  a  coffer-dam,  and  fcr  the  ground  to  be  occupied  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  pier.  In  others  (Fig. 
61),  where,  from  the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  caissons, 
from  their  great  bulk,  proved  unmanageable,  by  enclosing  the 
area  to  be  occupied  by  crib-work,  suiS:  upon  tde  bottom  and 
heavily  laden  with  stone;  and  exterior  to  this  forming  a 
secona  similar  enclosure;  and  then,  by  means  of  sheeting 
piles,  supported  against  tiie  opposite  sides  of  these  two  en- 
elo3ures,  lorming  a  coffer-dam  between  them. 
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Fig.  49.    Plan  of  oaiamm.  Bf  Deteobed  end. 

A,  A,  ddeB  of  oalason.  0,  Pnddling. 

Di  Flan  of  pAer  of  bridge. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  49^  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  two  sides 
and  up-stream  wedge-snaped  head,  and  a  rectangular-shaped 
portion  B,  which  fitted  in  between  the  two  sides,  forming  the 
GOwn-stream  end,  and  which  could  be  detached  and  floated 
off  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  caisson. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  50)  was  flat-bottomed,  with  vertical  sides ; 
and  it  was  provided  with  a  strong  flat  deck,  to  receive  the 
workshops,  machinery,  and  materials  for  pumping,  dredging, 
and  the  construction  of  the  masonry. 

When  placed  in  position,  it  was  moored  to  a  loaded,  sunken 
crib-work  up-stream;  and,  besides  the  exterior  guide-piles, 
long  two-inch  iron  bolts  were  inserted  into  holes  drilled  into 
the  solid  rock,  through  vertical  holes  bored  through  the  piles. 
In  this  way,  through  the  bearing  of  the  piles  on  the  bottom, 
the  foothold  given  by  the  bolts  and  the  mooring-tackle,  the 
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cRiaKm,  when  Bunk,  was  solidly  secured  agaiiut  RccidentB  £roiit 
nfts,  or  other  Soatdng  bodies. 
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The  interior  sides  of  the  coffer-dam  were  strongly  buttress- 
ed by  horizontal  beams,  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
These  beams  were  removed,  and  their  places  supplied  1^ 
shorter  buttresses  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  coffer-dam 
and  pier  as  the  masonry  was  carried  np. 

The  cribwork  dams  were  constructed  of  a  number  of  cribs, 
each  about  forty  feet  in  length,  which  were  placed  end  to  and 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  eneloatures,  and  strongly  connected 
with  each  other.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  on  shore, 
and  towed  to  their  positions.  Some  were  constructed  in  the 
water  behind  mooring  cribs,  and  others  npon  the  ice  daring 
the  winter,  and  snuk  in  position. 

A  flooring  (Fig.  51)  was  made,  about  midway  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cribs,  to  receive  the  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  cribs  were  loaded,  to  secure  them  from  the  efFects 
of  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  its  spring  movement,  and  the 
collision  of  floating  bodies. 

The  caissons  were  not  of  adequate  strengtli  to  resist  the 
crush  of  the  ice,  and  had  to  be  pumped  out  and  remc  ed  to  a 
secure  position  before  the  closing  of  the  river.  The  criba 
were  planked  >ver  at  top,  and  remained  in  place  as  long  ae  n>- 
qnired  for  the  work. 

448.  When  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  a  rocty  s'lrfafle,  or 
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rock  covered  with  but  a  few  feet  of  mud,  or  loose  soil,  caaee 
may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  more  economical  and  equally 
8af e  to  lay  a  bed  of  b4ton  without  exhausting  the  water  from 
the  area  to  be  built  on ;  enclosing  the  area,  before  throwing 
in  the  b^ton,  by  a  simple  cofEer-work  formed  of  a  strong 


Fig.  61.  OroM-Modon  of  oribwork  dams. 
A,  Interior  GTib. 


B|  Bxterior  orib. 

0,  Paddling  and  iheatlas 


framework  of  aprights  and  horizontal  beams  and  sheeting 
piles.  The  framework  (Fig.  62)  in  this  case  is  composed  of 
uprights  connected  by  string  pieces  in  pairs;  each  pair  is 
notched  and  bolted  to  the  uprights,  a  sufficient  interval  being 
left  between  them  for  the  insertion  of  the  sheeting  piles.  To 
secure  the  framework  to  the  rock,  it  may  be  requisite  to  drill 
holes  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  foot  of  each  upright.  The 
holes  may  be  drilled  by  means  of  a  long  iron  bar,  termed  a 
jumper^  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  else  the  ordinary 
diving-bell  may  be  employed.  This  machine  is  very  service- 
able m  all  similar  constructions  where  an  examination  of 
work  under  water  is  requisite,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  masonry  under  water.  The  framework  is  put 
together  on  land,  floated  to  its  position,  and  settled  upon  the 
rock ;  the  sheeting  piles  are  then  driven  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

449.  The  convenience  and  economy  resulting  from  the  use 
of  b^ton  for  the  beds  of  structures  raised  in  water  have  led 
General  Treussart  to  propose  a  plan  for  laying  beds  of  this 
material,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  their  strength  and 
impermeability  to  construct  a  cofferdam  upon  them,  m  order  -^ 
to  carry  on  tne  superstructure  with  more  care.  To  effect 
this,  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  bed  (Fig.  53)  is  first  en- 
closed by  square  piles,  dnven  in  juxtaposition  and  secured  at 
top  by  a  string  piece.  The  mud  and  loose  soil  are  then 
scooped  from  the  enclosed  area  to  the  firm  soil  on  which  the 
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bed  of  b^ton  is  to  be  Uid.  Tbe  bed  of  b^a  is  nest  Uid 
with  the  usual  precaationB,  and  while  it  is  atill  soft  a  seoond 
row  of  sqaare  piles  is  driven  into  it,  also  in  joxtaposition,  and 


at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  first  for  the  tliickneee  of  the 
dam ;  these  are  also  Beoored  at  top  by  a  string  piece.  Oroea 
pieces  are  notched  npon  the  string  pieces,  to  secure  the  rows  of 
piles  and  form  a  Bcaffolding.  An  ordinary  puddling  is  placed 
in  between  the  rows  of  piles,  and  the  interior  space  is  pnmped 
dry. 

Bhonld  the  soil  nnder  the  bed  of  b^ton  be  permeable,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  base  of  the  bed  may  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  bed  and  the  dam  upon  it,  when  the  water  is  taken 
from  the  interior  space.  A  proper  calculation  will  show 
whether  this  danger  is  to  be  a^^rdiended,  and  should  it  bc^ 


■  pronmonal  weight  mmt  be  plsoed  on  the  dam,  or  the  bed 
01  b^ton,  before  ezhauBtmg  the  interior. 


Fig.  n  npmml*  k 
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460.  When  the  depth  of  water  is  great,  or  when,  from  the 
permeabiHty  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent  leakage,  a  coffer-dam  may  be  a  leae  economical  method 
of  laying  foimdations  than  the  caisson.  The  caisson  (fie.  54.) 
is  a  strong  water-tight  vessel  having  a  bottom  of  solid  heavy 
timber,  and  vertieaJ  sides  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readi- 
ly detached  from  the  bottom.  The  following  is  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  caisson,  it,  like  the  cofFer-dam,  being  sub- 
ject to  changes  to  suit  it  to  the  locality.  The  bottom  of  the 
caisson,  servmg  as  a  platform  for  the  foundation  course  of 
the  masonry,  is  made  level  and  of  heavy  timber  laid  in  juxta- 
position, the  ends  of  the  beams  being  confined  by  tenons  and 
screw-bolts  to  longitudinal  capping  pieces  of  larger  dimen- 
sions.  The  sides  of  the  box  are  nsually  vertical.  The  sides 
are  formed  of  upright  pieces  of  scantling  covered  with  thick 
piauk,  the  seams  being  carefully  calked  to  make  the  caisson 
water-tight.  The  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  are  inserted 
into  shiQlow  mortises  made  in  the  capping.  The  aiTange- 
ment  for  detaching  the  sides  is  effected  m  the  following 
manner :  Strong  hooks  of  wrought  iron  are  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caisson  at  the  sides  of  the  capping  piece,  corre- 
sponding to  the  points  where  the  uprights  of  the  sides  are  in- 
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serted  into  this  piuce.  Pieces  of  strong  scantUng  are  lud 
Bfrcta  the  top  of  the  caieson,  I'^tin^  on  the  oppoeite  aprighta, 
upon  which  they  are  Dotched.  TheBo  croea  pieces  project 
beyond  the  eides,  and  the  pn^eotinff  parts  are  perforated  by 
an  aoger-hole,  large  enoogo  to  receive  a  bolt  of  two  inches  in 


bsHdilalUti 
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diameter.  The  object  of  these  crces  pieces  is  twofold ;  the 
first  is  to  buttress  toe  sides  of  the  caisson  at  top  against  the 
exterior  preasore  of  the  water ;  and  the  second  is  to  serve  as 
a  point  of  anpport  for  a  long  bolt,  or  rod  of  iron,  with  an  eye 
at  the  lower  end,  into  which  the  hook  on  the  capping  piece  is 
inserted,  and  a  screw  at  top,  to  which  a  nut  or  female  screw 
is  fitted,  and  which,  resting  on  the  cross  pieces  as  a  point  of 
support,  draws  the  bolt  tignt,  and,  in  that  way,  attacoes  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  caisson  firmly  together. 

A  bed  is  prepared  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  ciusson,  by 
levelling  the  soil  on  which  the  stmctnre  is  to  rest,  if  it  be  of 
a  suitable  character  to  receive  directly  the  foundation ;  <v  by 
driving  large  piles  through  the  upper  •ompreesible  strata  of 
Che  sou  to  ttie  firm  stratum  beneam.  The  heads  of  the  piles 
are  sawed  off  on  a  level  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  caisson. 

To  settle  the  caisson  on  its  bed,  it  is  floated  to  and  moored 
over  it ;  and  the  maainry  of  the  structure  is  uomuienced  and 
carried  up,  until  the  weight  grounds  the  caisson.  Tlie  caisson 
should  be  so  contrived,  that  it  can  be  grounded,  and  after- 
wards Tweed,  in  case  that  the  bed  is  fonndnot  to  be  accuratelv 
levelle'l.  To  effect  this,  a  small  sliding  gate  should  be  placed 
in  the  side  of  the  caisson,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
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water  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  gate,  the  caisson  can  be 
filled  and  ponded,  and  by  closing  the  gate  and  pumping  out 
the  water,  it  can  be  set  afloat. 

After  the  caisson  is  settled  on  its  bed,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  structure*  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  sides 
are  detached  by  first  unscrewing  the  nuts  and  detachini?  the 
rods  and  then  taking  off  the  top  cross  pieces.  Bj  first  mling 
the  caisson  with  water,  this  operation  of  detaching  the  sides 
can  be  more  easily  performed. 

451.  To  adjust  the  piles  before  they  are  driven,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  outward  by  the  operation  of  driving, 
a  strong  grating  of  heavy  timber,  fermed  by  notching  cross 
and  longitudinal  pieces  on  each  other,  and  fastening  them 
firmly  together,  may  be  resorted  to.  This  grating  is  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  grilla^ ;  only  the  square  compart- 
ments between  the  cross  and  stnng  pieces  are  larger,  so  that 
they  may  enclose  an  area  for  4  or  9  piles ;  and  instead  of  a 
single  row  of  cross  pieces,  the  grating  is  made  with  a  double 
row,  one  at  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  embracing  the  string 
pieces  on  which  they  are  notched. 

The  grating  may  be  fixed  in  its  position  at  any  depth  under 
water,  by  a  few  provisional  piles,  to  which  it  can  be  attached. 

452.  Where  the  area  occupied  by  a  structure  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  depth  of  water  great,  the  methods  which 
have  thus  far  been  explained  cannot  be  used.  In  such  cases, 
a  firm  bed  is  made  for  the  structure,  by  forming  an  artificial 
filand  of  loose  heavy  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  spread  over 
the  area,  and  receive  a  batter  of  from  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base,  to  one  perpendicular  and  six  base,  according  to  the 
exposure  of  the  bed  to  the  effects  of  waves.  This  bed  is 
raised  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  foundation  is  com- 
menced upon  it. 

458.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  where  such  heavy  masses 
are  laid  upon  an  untried  soil,  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  bed  appears  entirely  to  have  settled  ;  nor 
even  then  if  there  be  anv  dan^r  of  further  settling  taking 
place  from  the  additional  wei^t  of  the  structure.  Should 
any  doubts  arise  on  this  point,  the  bed  should  be  loaded  with 
a  provisional  weight,  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
templated structure,  and  this  weight  may  be  gradually  re- 
moved, if  composed  of  other  materials  than  thcee  required 
for  the  structure,  as  the  work  progresses. 

454.  To  ^ve  perfect  security  to  foundations  in  running 
water,  the  soil  around  the  bed  must  be  protected  to  some  ex- 
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tent  from  the  action  of  the  current.  The  most  ordinal  7 
method  of  effecting  this  is  by  throwing  in  loose  masses  of 
broken  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent This  method  will  give  all  required  security,  where  the 
soil  is  not  of  a  shifting  <3iaracter,  like  sand  and  .graveL  To 
secure  a  soil  of  this  last  nature,  it  will  iii  some  cases  be  neces- 
sary to  scoop  out  the  bottom  around  the  bed  to  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  6  feet,  and  to  fill  this  excavated  part  with  b^ton, 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  protected  from  the  wear  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  pebbles  carried  over  it  by  the  current, 
by  covering  it  with  broad  flat  flagging  stones. 

455.  When  the  bottom  is  composed  of  soft  mud  to  any 
great  depth,  it  may  be  protected  by  enclosing  the  area  witn 
sheeting  piles,  and  then  nlling  in  the  enclosed  space  with  frag- 
ments of  loose  stone.  If  the  mud  is  very  soft,  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  cover  the  area  with  a  grillage, 
or  with  a  layer  of  brushwood  laid  compactly,  to  serve  as  a 
bed  for  the  loose  stone,  and  thus  form  a  more  stable  and  solid 
mass. 

456.  Pnetunatio  Processes. — By  this  term  we  understand 
those  methods  of  obtaining  foundations  in  water,  in  which 
external  or  internal  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  active  agent. 

These  processes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  the 
plenv/m  pneumatic  and  the  voGwu/m  pnemnatiCj  the  former 
term  being  applied  to  the  case  where  the  pressure  of  con- 
densed air  is  employed  to  drive  the  water  out,  and  the  latter, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  employed  to  drive 
the  water  into  a  vacuum. 

457.  Pnetunatio  Piles. — This  appellation  has  been  given 
to  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  used  in  the  place  of  ordinary  piles  to 
reach  a  iirm  subsoil  below  the  bed  01  a  river,  suitable  for  the 
character  of  the  superstructure  to  rest  upon  it,  which,  being 
made  air-tight  on  the  sides  and  top,  but  left  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, are  sunk  to  the  required  depm,  by  rapidly  withdrawing 
the  air  within  them,  by  methods  to  be  described,  and  thus 
causing  the  water  to  rush  in  through  the  open  bottom,  remo- 
ving in  its  flow  the  subsoil  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder,  and  allowing  it  to  sink  by  its  own  weight,  thus 
belonging  to  the  vacuum  pneumatic  class. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  and  put  together  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  water-pipes;  being  composed  of 
lengths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  each  of  which  has  an  interior 
flange  at  each  end,  with  holes  for  screw-bolts,  by  means  of 
which  and  a  disk  of  india-rubber,  inserted  between  the  con 
aecting  flanges,  the  joints  are  made  air  and  water  tight. 
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In  me  first  eaeajB  at  thu  mode  of  foundation,  the  cylinden 
were  Bimk  by  Bimply  eshaneting  the  internal  aii,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  above  the  water-level.  The  reeults,  however,  vera 
not  satisfactory,  as  the  pile  snnk  very  slowly. 

The  next  step  (Fig.  55)  was  to  connect  an  air-tight  cylin- 
drical vessel,  D,  by  means  of  a  tabe  A,  with  a  stop-cock, 
with  the  interior  of  the  pile  A,  and  also  with  the  air-pnmp, 
by  another  tube  leading  to  the  pump  from  the  other  end.  In 
order  to  sink  the  pile,  the  commonication  between  it  and  the 
exhanst  chamber  D  wa«  first  cloeed,  and  that  between  this 
chamber  and  air-pump  opened.  The  air  was  then  drawn 
from  D  ontil  a  sufficient  vacuum  was  produced,  when  iha 
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oommnnion  with  the  pump  was  closed,  and  that  with  the  pile 
opened,  allowing  the  air  to  flow  from  it  into  the  chamber  with 
sonsiderable  velocity.  This  sudden  distorbance  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  external  and  internal  pressures  on  the 
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pile  caused  it  to  descend  instantaneonsly  and  rapidly,  as  11 
Btrock  on  the  top  by  a  heavy  blow,  the  descent  continuing 
frequently  many  feet  until  an  equilibrium  among  (t^e  forces 
was  i*estored. 

When  the  resistance  to  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  wa6 
found  to  be  too  great,  either  from  some  obstruction  met  with 
at  the  bottom,  or  from  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  itself,  the  inge- 
nious expedient  was  hit  upon  to  force  the  water  from  within 
the  pile,  by  pumping  air  into  it,  and  thus  enable  workmen 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  and  remove  the  soil  or  other  ob- 
struction to  the  descent  The  plan  devised  for  this  purpose 
was  to  fit  another  air-tight  iron  cylindrical  vessel  G  to  the 
top  of  the  pile,  of  sufficient  diameter  and  height  to  hold 
several  workmen,  and  a  windlass  W,  arranged  with  an  end- 
less rope  and  buckets  for  raising  the  excavated  soil  into  the 
chamber  0. 

The  chamber,  which  has  received  the  name  of  an  air-lock 
from  its  functions,  was  provided  with  an  upper  man-hole  M  at 
top  for  entering  the  lock,  and  one  N  in  the  bottom  for  enter- 
ing the  pile.  Each  man-hole  had  two  air-tight  valves,  one 
opening  outwards,  the  other  inwards*  Two  tubes,  C  and  D, 
with  stop-cocks,  furnished  an  air^assage  between  the  air  of 
the  pile  and  that  of  the  lock,  ana  between  the  latter  and  the 
external  air.  A  syphon-shaped  water-discharge  tube  fi,  with 
a  stop-cock,  leads  from  below  the  level  of  the  inner  water 
surface  through  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  lock. 

The  operation  of  sinking  the  pile  by  first  exhausting  the 
air  from  the  exhaust  chamber  D,  was  tiie  same  in  this  case 
as  in  the  preceding ;  the  upper  valves  of  either  man-hole  be- 
ing closed,  and  all  commumcation  between  the  external  air 
and  the  interior  of  the  pile  being  cut  off  by  means  of  the 
stop-cocks. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  to  remove  the  soil  or  any  obstruction,  the  lower  valve  of 
the  lower  man-hole,  with  the  tube  0,  were  closed ;  the  dis 
charge  tube,  B,  left  open ;  and  the  air  forced  into  the  pile, 
by  the  pumps,  through  the  tube  A ;  the  increased  pressure 
upon  the  water  surface  caused  the  water  to  rise  in  the  tube 
B,  and  flow  out  at  the  other  end. 

When  all  the  water  was  discharged  in  this  way,  the  lower 
valve  of  the  upper  man-hole,  ana  tubes  A,  B,  and  D  were 
closed ;  the  tube  C  was  then  opened,  through  which  the  con- 
densed air  in  the  pile  flowed  into  the  lock,  until  tlie  density 
of  the  air  in  it  and  in  the  pile  became  the  same ;  the  lowei 
valve  of  the  'ewer  man-hole  was  then  opened,  to  allow  the 
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workmen  to  descend,  and  the  excavated  soil  to  be  raised  into 
the  lock-chamber. 

To  take  the  excavated  material  out  of  the  lock,  the  lowei 
man-hole  under  valve  and  the  tube  C  are  closed,  and  tlie  tube 
D  opened  ;  the  condensed  air  of  the  lock  flows  out,  and  the 
apper  man-hole  lower  valve  is  opened. 

in  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  the  application  of 
pneumatic  piles,  the  exhaust-chamber  and  the  discharge 
water-pipe  have  been  suppressed ;  condensed  air  being  alone 
used,  both  to  force  the  mtemal  water  out  through  the  open 
bottom  of  the  pile,  to  allow  the  workmen  to  excavate  within, 
and  also  to  produce  a  scour  below  the  lower  end,  from  the 
rush  of  the  water  back  into  the  pile,  by  allowing  the  con- 
densed air  to  escape  rapidly  from  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  tube  leads  from  the  air-pumps  through  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  air-lock,  into  the  pile,  to  suppfy  the  (compressed  air. 
Another  pipe  with  a  stop-cock  leads  through  the  side  and 
bottom  of  the  lock,  from  the  external  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  pile,  through  which  the  condensed  air  in  the  pile  can  be 
discharged.  The  upper  and  lower  man-holes  have  each  an 
under  valve.  Two  equilibrium-tubes  with  stop-cocks,  one 
forming  a  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  pile  and  the 
air-lock,  the  other  leading  through  the  side  of  the  lock  to  the 
external  air,  furnish  the  means  of  bringing  the  air  of  the 
lock  to  the  same  density  as  that  within  the  pile,  or  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

To  force  out  the  water,  the  lower  man-hole,  the  condensed 
air  discharge  pipe,  and  the  condensed  'air  equilibrium-tube 
are  closed,  and  the  air  then  forced  into  the  pile  by  the 
pumps. 

To  excavate  the  internal  soil,  the  workmen  enter  the  lock, 
close  the  upper  man-hole  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube, 
and  open  the  lower  equilibrium-tube.  This  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of  the  pile, 
and  the  workmen  can  then  descend  into  the  pile  and  exca- 
vate the  soil. 

To  remove  the  excavated  soil  which  has  been  raised  into 
the  lock,  the  lower  man-hole  and  lower  equilibrium-tube  are 
closed,  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube  opened,  which  estab- 
lishes an  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  tne  lock  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  upper  man-hole  then  being  opened, 
the  material  in  the  lock  can  be  carried  out. 

To  produce  a  scour  under  the  pile  to  allow  it  to  sink,  the 
workmen  loa^e  the  pile  and  lock;  the  condensed  air  dis- 
charge-pipe  if!  then  opened,  and  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
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into  the  pile  sU  obetraction  to  the  moreinent  of  the  pile  ii 
removed  from  its  lower  end. 

468.  Double  Air-IiookB.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  ap- 
plicadoos  of  condensed  air  in  Europe,  air-locks  in  pairs  have 
been  used  to  save  time. 


Ikja.— tMlliBJIinl  iMIaB  or jtt  A, 
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The  arrangements  in  tMs  case  (fig.  56)  consist  of  a  work- 
ing chamber,  B,  termed  the  b^,  which  is  a  larve  air-tight 
iron  cylindrical  vessel  fastened  to  the  head  of  me  pile,  in 
which  there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  hoisting  apparatus,  l/L 
and  several  workmen,  to  raise  the  excavated  soil  to  the  level 
of  the  air-locks;  of  two  small  air-locks,  D  and  C,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  bell  abont  two-thirds  of  their  length  :  of  a 
syphon-shaped  water  diBcharge-pipe  A ;  and  of  a  windlass  N 
to  raise  ibe  excavated  soil  out  of  the  locks. 

Each  lock  has  a  man-hole,  with  an  undervalve  on  tap,  fot 
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enteitu^  cnxs  lock^  and  a  vertical  door  on  the  side  for  enter- 
inff  the  Dell.  Each  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  equilibrium 
valveR,  80  arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  by  a  person  from 
within  the  bell  or  the  lock,  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  air  in  them ;  or  fipom  the  outside  of  the  lock,  or 
the  inside,  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  eztemal 
air  and  that  of  the  lock. 

The  air  in  the  pile  is  condensed  by  air-pumps  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  hoisting-en^ne  in  the  bell  has  its  gearing  so  arranged 
that  the  filled  buckets  can  be  delivered  alternately  into  the 
locks,  and  from  there  be  taken  by  the  gearing  of  the  windlass 
above.  •  In  the  example  represented  by  Fig.  56,  a  weight,  W, 
formed  of  cast-iron  bars,  resting  on  brackets  cast  on  tne  oat- 
side  of  the  bell,  forms  a. counter-pressure  to  the  interior  con- 
densed air. 

The  pile  is  sunk  by  opening  a  condensed  air-pipe  leading  to 
the  external  air,  the  lower  portions  of  water  discharge-pipe 
havino^  been  removed,  and,  with  the  tools  used  in  excavating, 
placed  within  the  bell. 

The  descent  of  the  pile  at  each  dischai'ge  of  the  condensed 
air  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  met  with.  In  very 
compact  clay  the  descent  will,  in  some  instances,  be  only  a 
few  inches  in  several  discharges ;  while  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
strata  it  will  descend  as  much,  at  times,  as  twelve  or  more 
feet.  This  is  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of 
the  scour,  and  the  resistance  offered  hj  the  friction  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  pile.  The  resistances  in  sand  and 
gravel  being  much  less  than  in  stiff  clay.  It  has  been  found, 
m  some  cases,  that  two  or  three  feet  of  a  compact  clay  soil 
left  within  the  piles  at  the  bottom  would  prevent  the  scour 
and  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  when  the  condensed  air 
was  discharged. 

The  piles  are  placed  in  position  by  a  suitable  hoisting- 
gearing  raised  upon  a  strong  scaffolding ;  and  in  their  descent 
are  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  guides  placed  in  connection 
with  the  scaffolding.  Great  precautions  nave  to  be  taken  in 
managing  the  descent  of  the  pile,  when  it  is  approaching  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  wished  to  sink  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  top 
surface  of  each  on  the  same  level. 

In  the  first  anplications  of  pneumatic  piles,  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders of  small  diameters  were  used ;  as  tnany  being  sunk  as 
the  resistance  of  the  substratum  upon  which  they  rested  re- 
quired to  supnort  the  base  of  the  superstnicture.  Subse- 
quently the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  enlarged^  to 
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enable  the  soil  t4j  be  excavated  from  the  intenor,  and  be 
replaced  with  hydraulic  concrete.  In  some  instances  the 
concrete  simply  rested  upon  the  bottom  of  the  excavation* 
In  others,  w<x)den  piles  were  driven  within  the  cylinder  some 
distance  below  its  lower  end,  and  the  concrete  tnrown  in  to 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  piles. 

Harlera  Bridge, — In  the  Harlem  Bridge  the  piles  were  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  cast  in  lengths  of  ten  feet.  The  air- 
lock was  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  piles,  and  six  feet  high ; 
the  valves  or  man-holes  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  structure,  is  the  expedient 
of  using  an  underpinning  of  plank  and  concrete,  to  obtain  a 
wider  spread  of  the  foundation  bed,  and  a  greater  bearing 
surface  for  the  superstructure  to  rest  on.  For  this  purpose, 
plank  five  feet  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  one  incn  and  a 
quarter  thick  (Fig.  55)  were  forced  under  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  in  sections  of  three  feet  wide  on  opposite  sides,  and  in 
an  inclined  direction,  so  as  to  gain  an  additional  spread  of 
foundation  base  of  two  feet  around  and  beyond  the  pile. 
These  formed  a  temporary  roofing,  from  beneath  which  the 
soil  was  rapidly  removed,  and  the  excavated  space  filled  in 
with  concrete.  Finding  great  inconvenience  in  this  process, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  and  sand  cam^in  on 
the  sides,  an  additional  condensation  was  given  to  the  com- 
pressed air  of  six  to  ten  feet  extra  water  pressure ;  this  was 
found  to  counteract  the  external  pressure,  so  as  to  allow  the 
excavations  to  be  carried  on  with  facility. 

The  refuse  gas-pipes  which  were  used  to  convey  the  com- 
pressed air  down  between  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  and  the 
underlying  soil,  as  well  as  giving  it  a  passage  between  the 
)utside  of  the  pipes  and  the  body  of  the  concrete,  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  concrete  about  a  foot  apart. 

The  bottom  of  the  foundation  in  this  example  was  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river-bed,  and  fifty  below 
tide. 

An  opinion  has  obtained,  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
hydraulic  concrete  was  found  in  a  pile  accidentally  fractured, 
in  which  it  had  lain  for  some  time,  that  this  material  did  not 
harden  when  subjected  to  the  great  pressure  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom.  A  remedy,  it  is  stated,  has  been  found  for 
this  by  using  a  portion  of  fragments  of  a  porous  brick  in  n 
diy  stat€  instead  of  stone,  in  the  composition  of  the  con- 
crete, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  at 
Szegedin,  in  Hungary  ;  and  by  inserting  in  the  body  of  the 
concrete  half-inch  gas-pipes,  through  wnich  the  compressed 
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ftir  wttB  difFoaed  thronghont  the  mass,  as  practised  at  tha 
Harlem  Bridge  by  Mr.  McAlpine. 

Bridge  over  the  Theism. — The  soil  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  Theiss,  at  Szegedin,  is  alluvial,  and  found  in  alternate 
strata  of  compact  clay  and  sand  to  an  indefinite  de^th.  The 
current  throughout  its  course  is  sluggish,  having  a  surface  velo- 
city at  Szegedin,  during  the  highest  stage  of  the  waters,  of  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
are  both  very  gradual ;  the  highest  stage  being  about  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  the  mean  level  about  sixteen  feet  The  arched 
ribs  and  other  superstructure  of  the  bridge  were  of  wrought- 
iron  plates.  Eacn  pier  was  formed  of  two  piles,  or  columns, 
filled  with  b^ton,  as  above  described ;  and  each  supporting 
one  track  of  the  railroad.  They  were  cast  in  lengths  of  six 
feet,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  one-tenth  u\ 
thickness.  The  piles  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  thirtj 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  about  forty  feet  below 
the  ordinary  low- water  level.  Their  height  corresponded  to 
tlie  highest  water  level,  or  nearly  thirty-tliree  feet  above  the 
presumed  scour  of  the  bed. 

The  interior  excavation  of  the  soil  was  carried  down  to  the 
first  joint,  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  column.  To 
compress  the  soil  below  the  column  to  sustain  better  the  su- 
perincumbent weight,  twelve  piles  of  pine  were  driven  within 
the  column  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  bottom. 

The  air-locks  were  each  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

To  provide  against  the  scour  of  the  current,  the  entire  pier 
was  enclosed  by  a  row  of  square  sheeting-piles,  driven  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  and  about  two  feet  from 
them.  The  space  between  these  piles  and  columns,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  bed  level,  was  filled  with  hydraulic 
concrete ;  and  the  piles  were  surrounded  by  loose  stone  with 
a  spreaci  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  piles. 

As  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  concrete  are  required  for 
filling  the  piles,  the  method  pursued  in  Germany,  and  as 
practised  at  the  bridge  at  Szegedin,  for  mixing  the  mortar  and 
fragments  of  brick  or  stone,  commends  itself  for  its  economy, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  materials  are  incor- 
porated. A  wooden  cylinder  abouttwelve  feet  long,  and  four 
leet  diameter,  made  and  hooped  like  a  barrel,  and  lined  with 
sheet-iron,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  of  ^  to  the  horizon^ 
was  made  to  revolve  by  a  band  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, from  fifteen  to  twenty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
cylinder  wj»s  fed  by  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end,  into  which 
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the  maiBntia  were  thrown,  and  they  were  discharged  tli(» 
onghly  mixed  and  ready  for  use  into  wheelbarrowB  at  tha 
lower  end.  It  is  stated  that  this  simple  machine  delivered 
from  280  to  350  cubic  feet  in  ten  houre. 

The  concrete  is  usually  thrown  down  into  the  pile  from  the 
bell  or  lock.  At  the  bridge  at  Sz^edin  the  doable  locks 
were,  alternately,  nearly  filled  with  the  concrete,  and  it  waa 
raked  out  from  them  and  thrown  into  the  pile ;  care  being 
taken  to  yrmk  it  in  well  by  hand,  aroond  the  flangee  ana 
joints. 

F1E.K. 
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Bridge  over  the  Savannah  Biver  on  the  line  of  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail  Road.  The  air-locks  on 
these  piles  were  similar  to  the  Harlem  plan.  Light  was 
admitted  into  the  air-lock  by  means  of  large  bulls-eye  glasses, 
and  tbence  into  the  body  of  the  pile  in  the  same  way,  but 
this  mode  was  found  to  be  worthlees,  on  account  of  the  mnd 
in  the  bottom  of  the  air-lock  which  covered  the  glass.  The 
engineer  employed  a  secondary  small  air  lock  so  that  the 
material  which  was  bronght  into  the  main  one  could  be  dis- 
chai^d  at  any  time,  and  thus  the  work  go  on  with  leas 
interruption,  and  the  bulls-eyes  became  more  serviceable. 
With  the  secondary  air-lock  the  work  progressed  more  rapidly; 
the  ratio  for  a  given  amount  of  work  being 
Time  hy  old  airioek  _IA 
Time  hy  new  air-lock      6 

By  a  fortunate  discovery  the  engineer  discovered  that  the 
preesure  of  the  air  in  the  pile  was  sufficient  to  force  sand  iron 
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the  bottom  of  the  pile  through  a  Tertical  pipe  to  a  height 
alK>ve  the  surface  of  the  water  outside  the  woriks.  A  sort  of 
telescopic  tube  was  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  moved  downward  as  the  excavation 
progressed.  This  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  work, 
lor  it  was  found  that  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  the  ratio 
was 

Time  by  old  air-lock, . .  1^_oq 
Time  by  blovmig  out  sand  ""  i  "" 
This  mode  of  excavation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
the  caissons  of  the  East  Kiver  Bridge.  This  process  also 
secures  thorough  ventilation.  The  same  plan  has  also  been 
used  in  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Leavenworth  Bridge  with 
equally  good  results. 

It  is  sometimes  very  di£9cult  to  keep  the  tubes  vertical. 
When  they  begin  to  incline  efforts  should  be"  made  immedi- 
ately to  bring  them  to  an  erect  position.  In  some  cases 
wedges  or  blocks  placed  under  the  lower  side  and  suddenly 
relieving  the  pressure  will  correct  the  evil.  An  ingenious 
mode  was  adopted  by  the  engineer  of  the  Omaha  Bridge.  He 
bored  several  holes  through  the  tubes  on  the  upiier  side, 
thrbugh  which  the  compressed  air  escaped  and  thus  oisturbed 
the  soil  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  that  side  so  that  it  would 
sink  faster.  Strong  levers  have  been  used  to  pull  on  the  top 
whilst  the  tube  was  sinking,  but  not  with  very  marked  re- 
sults. In  at  least  one  very  obstinate  case,  in  which  the  holes 
on  the  upper  side,  combined  with  the  action  of  a  strong  lever, 
did  not  alone  effect  the  desired  result,  a  ram  was  used  in 
combination  with  the  other  devices  and  the  erect  position  was 
quickly  secured.  The  jar  produced  by  the  ram  whilst  the 
tube  was  sinking  seemed  to  give  great  effect  to  the  other 
devices. 

Gen.  W.  S.  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  Bridges,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  pneumatic  caisson,  surmounted  by  masonry,  is 
eneaper  and  better  than  pneumatic  pile  piers,  but  it  is  eviaent 
that  circumstances  may  often  determine  which  is  preferable 
in  anv  particular  case. 

459.  Pneumatic  Caissons.  The  application  of  compressed 
air  for  laying  foundations  has  been  further  extended  in  some 
of  the  railroad  bridges  recently  constructed  in  Europe ;  by 
nsing  wrought-iron  caissons  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  serve 
M  an  envelope,  or  jacket,  for  the  masonry  of  an  entire  pier ; 
tnd  gradually  sinking  the  whole  to  the  requisite  deptn,  by 
excavating  the  soil  within  the  pier  to  the  desired  level 
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The  caifleoiiB  (Figs.  57,  58)  for  this  pmpose  were  divided 
into  two  compartments. 

The  lower  A  (Fig.  57),  which  served  as  a  chamber  for  the 
workmen,  for  excavating  the  soil,  was  strongly  roofed  at  top, 
with  iron  bars  and  iron  sheeting,  to  bear  ue  weight  of  the 
masonry  that  rested  npon  it ;  and  was  secorely  buttressed  on 
the  sides  to  resist  the  mward  pressure  of  the  soil  on  the  out- 
side. The  upper  chamber,  B,  served  as  an  ordinary  caissouj 
fitting  closely  to  the  masonry  on  the  sides,  and  rising  snffi- 
cientrjT  above  it  to  exclude  the  water  during  the  construction 
of  the  masonry :  the  body  of  which,  composed  of  b4ton  with 
a  facing  of  stone,  was  gradually  raised  as  the  caisson  was  sunk 
through  the  earth  overlying  a  bed  of  rock  upon  which  the 
pier  was  finally  to  rest. 

The  working  chamber  A  was  connected  with  two  bells  C, 
C,  by  two  vertical  iron  cylinders  D,  D  (Fig.  57),  for  each 
bell ;  these  cylinders  serving  as  a  communication  between  the 
working-chamber  and  bells,  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  raising  the  excavated  soil,  and  as  a 
passage  for  the  compressed  air  pureed  in  by  the  air-pumps. 

Each  bell  contained  two  air-locks  for  conmiunicati  ug  be- 
tween it  and  the  exterior;  and  a  hoisting- gearing  for* the 
excavated  soil;  the  filled  buckets  ascending  through  one 
cylinder,  and  the  empty  ones  descending  through  flie  other. 

The  lower  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  was  open,  was 
kept  filled  with  compressed  air  of  sufficient  density  toexclud.' 
the  water,  and  enable  the  workmen  to  excavate  the  soil. 

The  caisson  was  gradually  sunk,  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  as  the  soil  below  was  removed. 

So  soon  as  the  i-ock-bed  was  reached,  the  surface  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  off,  and  levelled  under  the  edges  of  the 
bottom  oi  the  caisson,  and  the  chamber  A  was  gradually 
filled  in  with  masonry  closely  up  to  its  roof.  Finally  the 
3ylinders  D  were  removed,  and  the  wells  occupied  by  them 
in  the  body  of  the  pier,  tilled  with  b^ton. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  on  the  subject  of  laying  founda- 
rions  by  means  of  pneumatic  piles  and  caissons,  a  few  addi- 
tional racts  in  connection  with  the  examples  above  cited  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Bridge  over  the  Soorff!  In  the  example  of  the  bridge  at 
L'Orient  over  the  ScorflF,  the  river-bed  is  a  stratum  of  mud, 
forty-six  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  surface  of  hard  schis- 
toze  rock  more  or  less  inclined  and  uneven.  The  level  of 
mean  tide  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  rock  surface ;  that  ol 
the  highest  tide  seventy  feet 
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The  caissoiiB  used  in  this  example  were  designed  for  the 
piers  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  were  about  forty  &et  long  and 
twelve  feet  broad.  The  bells,  or  upper  working  chambersi 
were  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  lower 
working-chamber  ten  feet  high ;  and  the  cylinders,  for  com- 
munication between  them,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  caissons  were  built  of  sheet-iron,  in  zones  increasing  in 
thickness  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom ;  but  not  having  been 
buttressed  within  against  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  the 
lower  working-chamber  was,  they  yielded  and  got  out  of 
shape. 

In  a  subsequent  structure  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
for  a  railroad  bridge  at  Nantes,  the  same  failure  took  place, 
and  precautions  were  then  taken  against  it  by  the  insertion  of 
cross-stays,  which  were  removed  as  the  masonry  was  carried 
up.  In  the  caissons  used  in  this  case,  the  bells  and  air-locks 
were  made  larger.  Each  air-lock  had  three  separate  com- 
partments ;  one  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen  which  could 
contain  four  men ;  one  for  the  baiTows  by  which  the  excavated 
soil  was  removed,  and  one  for  the  concrete  to  fill  up  the 
lower  working  chamber,  when  the  excavation  was  completed. 

St.  Louis  Bridge.  The  caissons  jfor  the  two  piers  of  this 
bridge  differ  in  no  material  respect,  so  that  a  description  of 
one  will  equally  apply  to  the  other.  The  air-chambers  are 
nine  feet  high,  the  sides  being  formed  of  f-inch  plate  iron  in 
the  larger,  and  f -inch  in  the  smaller.  The  air-chamber  is 
simply  a  huge  diving-bell  of  the  full  size  of  the  pier.  The 
iron  plates  X,  K  (I?ig.  59),  forming  its  roof,  are  of  ^inch 
thickness.  Transversely  over  this  and  riveted  firmly  to  it 
are  thirteen  iron  girders  L,  at  intervals  of  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Beneath  the  roof  two  massive  timber  girders  C,  C  (Figs.  59 
and  60),  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  iron  ones,  divide  the 
air-chamber  into  three  nearly  eoual  parts.  Communication 
between  the  three  divisions  is  had  through  openings  made  for 
this  purpose  in  the  girders.  These  timber  girders  are 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  support  the  roof  from  below. 
The  sides  of  the  air-chambers  are  strongly  braced  with  plate 
iron  brackets  O  O,  stiffened  with  angle  iron.  Between  the 
brackets  is  placed  all  around  the  chamber  a  course  of  strong 
timbers,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  that  of  the  girders, 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  assist  in  supporting  the 
weight  The  support  given  by  the  timbers,  together  wim  the 
buoyant  power  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber  and  the 
friction  of  the  sand  on  the  sides,  is  the  only  means  relied  oo 
to  sustain  the  pier  in  its  gradual  descent  to  the  rock. 
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The  airloeks  A  A,  heretofore  as  a  rule  placed  above  the 
fnrface  of  tiie  watsr,  are  located  within  the  roof  of  the  ur- 
chamber,  aiid  access  is  had  to  them  throogh  brick  wells  F,  Q, 
thus  avoiding  the  inconveuience  and  delay  of  adding  nev 
joints  under  the  locks. 

The  sand-pumps  E  are  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  chamber, 

their  saotiou  pipes  extending   through  the  chamber  to   the 

Bond.  .  The  action  of  these  pumps  is  very  simple.     A  stream 

ci  water  is  forced  down  the  pipe  B,  (Fig.  61),  and  diBcl.ai;ged 

near  the  sand  into  the  pipe  A,  through 

"■■"■  the   annular  jet  C.     The  jet  creates 

1.  vacuum  below  it,  by  which  the  sand 

is  drawn  into  the  second  pipe,  the.lower 

end  of  which  is  in  the  sand,  and  the 

Eorce  of  the  jet  carries  it  up  to  the 

mouth  of  the  pump  so  soon  as  it  passes 

C. 

The  abutmeute  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  (Figs.  61  a  and  61  b)  differed  in 
jome  of  the  details  of  their  constmction 
from  the  piers. 


Jim,  QiOtN££BDIO> 


The  main  shaft  had  two  air-lucks  at  the  lower  end,  each  8 
feet  in  diameter,  havingabout  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
one  used  in  the  piers.  There  were  also  two  other  ehafta  and 
air-locks  which  were  introduced  to  secure  additional  safety. 
This  caisson  was  probably  sunk  to  a  greater  depth  than  any 
other  in  the  world  by  the  pneumatic  process. 

It  was  sunk  to  the  native  rock,  which  was  136  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  94  below  the  extreme  low-water  mark. 
It  was  about  110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
time  it  was  completed.  It  was  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
health  and  even  lives  of  workmen  to  be  kept  under  the  pres- 
sure of  over  three  atmospheres  for  a  loug  time.  The  greatest 
security  was  found  in  changing  them  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Candles  burned  very  readily  at  this  depth  and  pressure 
After  a  depth  of  about  80  feet  was  reached,  the  handles  were 
inclosed  in  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  inside  of  which  communi- 
cated with  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  pressure  was  regulated 
by  a  small  tu'.>e  passing  through  the  globe  and  containing  a 
check  valve.  In  this  way  the  candles  burned  in  an  atmos- 
phere whose  pressure  was  about  the  same  as  the  external  air. 
{See  London  Engineering,  1870  and  1871.) 

East  Blver  Bridge.  The  caisson  for  this  bridge  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  wood.  The  air-ehamber  (Fig.  62)  is 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  the  roof  being  made  of  fifteen 
eottnea  of  timbers,  one  foot  thick,  the  lower  five  (A)  being 
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kid  Bolid,  the  m>per  ten  (C)  croesiiig  in  alternate  layers,  and 
placed  about  a  foot  apart,  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  being 
filled  with  concrete.  The  sides  (B)  of  the  air-chamber  are  V 
shape,  made  very  solid,  nine  feet  thick  at  top,  and  eight  inches 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  heavily  shod  with  iron.  Between 
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the  fourth  and  £fth  courses  of  the  roof  is  laid  a  sheet  of  tin, 
which  is  continned  down  underneath  the  outside  sheathing. 
The  air-chamber  is  divided  into  six  compartments  by  heavy 
timber  girdere.  The  shafts  throngh  which  the  heavy  material 
is  raised  extend  below  the  level  of  the  excavation  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  constantly  open;  but  the  compressed  air  is 
prevented  from  escaping  by  a  column  of  water,  which  is 
maintained  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  water  in  the  river 
by  the  pressure  of  tne  compreseea  air.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
fur  should  be  made  to  greatly  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily maintained,  it  would  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the  shaft 
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and  the  air  woald  endrelj  escape,  but  e  rer^  neooBsair  pre 
caution  was  need  to  keep  a  proper  preuore  of  the  air.  An  ar 
cideat  of  ihia  kind  once  took  puioe  in  tike  Brookl^  caisBon. 


OOMSTBUOnOM  OF  KABOBST. 

460.  Under  tbia  head  will  be  comprised  whatever  relatet 
to  the  nuumer  of  determining  the  forms  and  dimensioriB  of 
the  moBt  important  elementaiy  components  of  structures  of 
masonry,  together  with  the  practical  details  of  their  construc- 
tion. 

46L  Foundation  CourBes.  As  the  object  of  the  founda- 
tions is  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  structure  b;  diffosing 
its  weight  over  a  broad  surface,  their  breadth,  or  spread, 
should  DC  proportioned  both  to  the  weight  of  the  stnicture 
and  to  the  reaistanee  offered  by  the  subsoil.  In  a  perfectly 
miyielding  soil,  like  hard  rock,  there  will  be  no  increase  o£ 
stability  by  augmenting  the  base  of  the  structure  "beyond 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  stability  in  a  lateral  direction ; 
whereas  in  a  very  compressible  soil,  like  soft  mud,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  base  of  the  foundation  very  broad, 
so  that  by  diffusing  the  weight  over  a  great  surface,  the  sub- 
soil may  oEFer  sufficient  resistance,  and  any  unequal  settling 
be  obviated. 

462.  The  thickness  of  the  foundation  course  will  depend 
on  the  spread ;  the  base  is  made  broader  than  the  top  for  mo- 
tii-es  of  economy.    This  diminution  of  the  volume  (Fig.  63) 


is  made  either  in  steps,  termed  offsets,  or  else  by  gi  mig  ■ 
uniform  batter  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
When  the  foundation  has  to  resist  only  a  vertical  prcflsnre. 
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aa  equal  batter  is  given  to  it  on  each  side ;  bat  if  it  has  to 
resist  also  a  lateral  effort,  the  spread  should  be  greater  on  the 
side  opposed  to  this  effort,  in  order  to  resist  its  tendency, 
which  would  be  to  cause  a  yielding  on  that  side. 

463.  The  bottom  course  of  the  foundations  is  usuallT 
formed  of  the  largest  sized  blocks,  roughly  dressed  off  with 
the  hammer ;  but  if  the  bed  is  compressible,  or  the  surfaces 
of  the  blocks  are  winding,  it  is  preferable  to  use  blocks  of  a 
email  size  for  the  bottom  course;  because  these  small  blocks 
can  be  firmly  settled,  by  means  of  a  heavy  beetle,  into  close 
contact  with  the  bed,  which  cannot  be  done  with  large-sized 
blocks,  particularly  if  their  under  surface  is  not  perfectly 
plane.  The  next  conrse  above  the  bottom  one  shomd  be  of 
large  blocks,  to  bind  in  a  firm'  manner  the  smaller  blocks  ol 
the  bottom  coarse,  and  to  diffuse  the  weight  more  uniformly 
over  them, 

464.  When  a  foundation  for  a  stmcture  rests  on  isolated 
supports,  like  the  pillars,  or  columns  of  an  edifice,  an  m- 
verted  or  count^'-arch,  (Fig.  64,)  should  connect  the  top 
course  of  the  foundation  under  the  base  of  each  isolated 
support,  so  that  the  pressure  on  any  two  adjacent  ones  may 
be  distributed  over  the  bed  of  the  roundation  in  the  interval 
between  them.  This  precaution  is  obviously  necessary  in 
oompressible  soils. 


The  reversed  arch  is  also  used  to  give  greater  breadth  to 
the  foundations  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  and  in  cases 
where  aa  upward  pressure  from  water,  or  a  semi-flaid  soil 
requires  to  be  counteracted.  In  the  former  case  the  reversed 
arches  are  turned  under  the  counterforts ;  in  the  latter  tiiey 
form  thepoints  of  support  of  the  walls  of  the  structure. 

466.  Tne  angles  of  the  foimdations  should  be  formed  of 
the  most  massive  blocks.  The  courses  should  be  carried  up 
uniformly  throughout  the  foundation,  to  prevent  uneijuu 
lettling  in  the  mass. 

The  stones  of  the  top  coarse  of  the  foondatioD  ehoald  be 
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Bufficientlj  lai^  to  allow  the  course  of  the  snpersti  ucture 
next  above  to  rest  on  the  exterior  stones  of  the  top  coiirhe. 

466.  Hydraulic  mortar  should  be  used  for  the  loundaLKUs, 
and  the  upper  courses  of  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  mortar  has  partially  set  throughout  the 
entire  foundation. 

467.  Component  parts  of  Struetiires  of  Masonry. 
These  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the 
efforts  they  sustain ;  their  forms  and  dimensions  depending  od 
these  efforts. 

1st.  Those  which  sustain  only  their  own  weight,  and  are  not 
liable  to  any  cross  strain  upon  the  blocks  of  which  they  are 
formed,  as  the  walls  of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  sustain  a  verti- 
cal pressure  arising  from  a  weight  borne  by  them,  as  the  walls 
of  edifices,  columns,  the  piers  of  arches,  &c. 

3d.  Those  which  sustam  lateral  pressures,  and  cross  strains 
upon  the  blocks,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  earth,  water, 
frames  or  arches. 

4th.  Those  which  sustain  a  vertical  upward,  or  downward 
pressure,  and  a  cross  strain,  as  areas,  lintels,  &c. 

5th.  Those  which  ti^sf  er  the  pressure  they  directly  receive 
to  lateralpoints  of  supports,  as  arches. 

468.  Walls  of  Enclosure.  Walls  for  these  purposes 
may  be  built  of  brick,  rubble,  or  dry  stone. 

Srick  walls  are  usually  built  vertically  upon  the  two  faces ; 
and  their  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  one  brick. 

Rubble  stone  walls  should  never  receive  a  thickness  less 
than  18  inches  when  the  two  faces  are  vertical.  Eondelet,  in 
his  work  PArt  de  Bdtir^  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  mean 
thickness  of  both  rubble  and  brick  walls  should  be-j^of  their 
height ;  but  rubble  stone  walls  are  rarely  made  so  thin  as  this. 

Dry  stone  walls  should  not  receive  a  less  thickness  than  two 
feet.  When  their  height  exceeds  12  feet,  their  mean  thick- 
ness should  not  be  less  than  \  of  the  height. 

Stone  walls  are  usually  built  with  sloping  faces.  The  batter 
should  not  be  greater,  when  the  stones  are  cemented  with 
mortar,  than  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  in  order  that  the 
rain  may  run  rapidly  from  the  surface,  and  that  the  wall  be 
no*:  toe  much  exposed  to  decay  from  the  germination  of  seeds 
which  may  lodge  in  the  joints. 

The  batter  is  arranged  either  by  building  the  wall  in  offsets 
from  top  to  botton\.  or  by  a  uniform  surface.  In  either  case, 
the  thicKness  of  the  wall  at  top  should  not  be  less  than  ixosn 
8  to  12  inches. 


When  a  wall  is  built  with  an  equal  batter  on  each  face,  and 
the  thickness  at  the  top  and  the  mean  thickness  are  fixed,  the 
hose  of  the  wdUy  or  its  thickness  at  tne  bottom,  will  be  fourkd 
by  9wtracting  the  ^ickneae  at  top  from,  twice  the  mean  thick- 
nes8.  This  rule  evidently  makes  the  batter  of  the  wall  de- 
pend upon  the  two  preceoiug  dimensions. 

The  mean  thickness  of  long  walls  may  be  advantageously 
diminished  by  placing  counterforts,  or  buttresses,  upon  each 
face  at  equal  distances  along  the  line  of  the  wall.  These  an 
spurs  of  masonry  projecting  some  length  from  the  wall,  and 
are  firmly  connected  with  it  by  a.  suitable  bond.  The  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  counterforts  may  be  rectangular ;  their 
height  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  walL 

&9.  Vertioal  Supports.  These  consist  of  walls,  columns, 
or  pillars,  according  to  circumstances.  The  dimensions  of 
the  courses  of  masonry  which  compose  the  supports  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weignt  borne.  If,  as  in  the  walls  of  edifices, 
the  resultant  of  the  efforts  sustained  by  the  wall  should  not 
be  vertical,  it  must  not  intersect  the  base  of  the  wall  so  near 
the  outer  edge,  that  the  stone  forming  the  lowest  course  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  crushed. 

Cross  walls  between  the  exterior  walls,  as  the  partition 
walls  of  edifices,  should  be  regarded  as  counterforts  which 
strengthen  the  main  walls. 

470.  Areas.  The  term  area  is  applied  to  a  mass  of 
masonry,  usually  of  a  uniform  thickness,  laid  over  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  foundations  of  walls.  It  seldom  happens  that 
areas  have  an  upward  pressure  to  sustain.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  bottoms  of  cellars  in  communica- 
tion with  a  head  of  water  which  causes  an  upward  pressure, 
the  thickness  and  arrangement  of  the  area  should  be  regulated 
to  resist  this  pressure.  WTien  the  pressure  is  considerable,  an 
area  of  uniform  thickness  may  not  oe  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
sure safety ;  in  this  case  an  inverted  a/rch  must  be  used.  The 
foundation  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  rests  on 
an  immense  a/rea^  which  is  formed  of  successive  layers  of 
broken  stone  and  concrete,  making  an  area  of  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  first  stones  of  the  piers  are  very  large  and 
flat  and  nearly  cover  the  whole  area  so  that  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  of  an  upward  pressure. 

471.  Retaining  or  Sustaining  Walls.  These  terms  are 
applied  to  walls  which  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  from  an 
enibankment,  or  a  head  of  water. 

472.  Betaining  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  either  along  the 
oase  of  the  foundEtti<Hi  courses,  or  along  one  of  the  horizonta] 
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joints,  or  by  rotation  about  the  exterior  edge  of  some  one  ol 
the  horizontal  joints,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  oblique 
to  the  base. 

473.  The  determination  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
retaining  wall  for  an  embankment  of  earth  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  intricacy,  and  the  mathematical  solutions  which 
have  been  given  of  it  have  generally  been  confined  to  particu- 
lar cases,  for  which  approximate  results  alone  have  been  ob- 
tained; these,  however,  present  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes  within  the  limits  to  which  the  solutions  are 
applicable.  Among  the  many  solutions  of  this  problem,  those 
given  by  M.  Poncelet,  of  the  Corps  of  French  Military  En- 
gineers, in  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  MS- 
morial  de  VOffider  du  Oinie^  No.  10,  present  a  degree  of  re- 
search and  completeness  which  peculiarly  characterize  all 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  ana  have  given  to  his  produc- 
tions a  claim  to  the  Sillest  confidence  of  practical  men. 

The  following  formula,  applicable  to  cases  of  rotation  about 
the  exterior  ed^  of  the  lowest  horizontal  joint,  are  taken  from 
the  memoir  above  cited. 

CalUng  n,  the  height  BO  (Fig.  65)  of  a  wall  of  uniform 
thickness,  the  face  and  back  being  vertical 


Hff.  65.— BepteasntB  %  Motlan  0  of  »  ratabilng  wal 
wifh  tlia  ftwe  and  bade  yertioal. 
P,  notion  of  tlfte  embankmmt  abow  Urn  wall. 


A,  the  mean  height  CG  of  the  embankment,  retained  by  the 

wall,  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 
0,  the  oerm  DI,  or  mstance  between  the  foot  of  the  embank* 

ment  and  the  outer  ed^e  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 
tf,the  angle  between  the  line  of  the  natural  slope  BN.of  the 

earth  of  the  embankment  and  the  vertical  BG. 
f  sscot  a,  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  earth  of  the  em 

bankment. 
10,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  eartL 
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¥>\  ttie  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry  of  the  walL 
}j  the  base  AB,  or  thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom. 
Then, 

*=0.74  tan.  iaY/-,(A+1.126H)+0.0488A  —  0.56o  tan.  a(g 

-0.6%)  d- 0.26). 

The  above  formula  ^ves  the  value  of  the  base  of  a  wall 
with  vertical  faces,  within  a  near  degree  of  approximation  to 
the  true  result,  only  when  the  values  of  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  it  are  confined  within  certain  limits.  These  limits 
are  as  follows :  for  A,  between  0  and  H  ;  c,  between  0  and 
fH ;  f^  between  0.6  and  1.4,  wliich  correspond  to  values  of  a 
of  70°  and  35°,  being  in  the  one  case  the  angle  which  the  line 
of  the  natural  slope  of  very  fine  dry  sand  assimies,  and  in  the 
other  of  heavy  clayey  earth ;  and  for  w^  between  w\  and  \w'. 
Besides  these  limits,  the  formula  also  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  moment  of  the  pressure  against  the  wall  is  1.912 
times  the  moment  of  strict  equilibrium  between  it  and  the 
wall.  This  excess  of  stability  given  to  the  wall  supposes  an 
excess  of  resistance  above  the  pressure  against  it  equal  to 
what  obtains  in  the  retaining  walls  of  Vauban,  for  fortifica- 
tions which  have  row  stood  ^^he  test  of  more  than  a  century 
with  security. 

474.  Having  by  the  preceding  formula  calculated  the 
value  of  5  for  a  vertical  wall,  the  base  V  of  another  wall,  pre- 
senting equal  stability,  but  having  a  batter  on  the  face,  the 
back  being  vertical,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  cross  seo- 


Flg.  M— Repnaanti  »  teotloii  O  «<  »  nteining  m&  wWl 

%  doping  ftwe  AD. 
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tion  of  retaining  walls,  can  be  calculated  from  the  followiog 

notation  and  formula. 

Calling  (Fig.  66)  V  the  base  of  the  sloping  waU. 

16 
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Yi  =  mmm  the  batter,  or  i-atio  of  the  base  of  the  dope  to  the 

perpendicular;  or  height  of  the  wall. 
Then, 

J'  =  J  +  ^nH. 

475.  With  regard  to  sliding  either  on  the  base  of  the 
foundation  courses,  or  on  the  oed  of  any  of  tlie  horizontal 

t'oilits  of  the  wall,  M.  Poncelet  shows,  in  the  memoir  cited, 
\j  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  calculations 
made  under  the  suppositions  both  of  rotation  and  sliding, 
that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  .  from  the  latter,  when 
the  dimensions  are  calculated  to  conform  to  the  former,  so 
long  as  the  limits  of  h  are  taken  between  0  and  4H  ;  particu- 
larly if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  allow  the  mortar  of  the 
masonry  to  set  firmly  before  forming  the  embankment  behind 
the  wall. 

476.  Mr.  C.  S.  Constable  read  a  paper  before  the  xVmerican 
Society  of  Civil  Ep^ineersin  New  York,  in  1873,  in  which- he 
showed  by  means  of  a  model  and  experiments  that  the  prism 
which  produces  the  maximum  thrust  or  pressure  was  less  than 
GCD.  The  wall,  when  composed  of  blocks,  will  not  turn 
over  bodily  about  the  outer  edge,  but  there  will  be  a  broken 
line  of  fracture  as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  (Fig.  67),  the 
genei*al  direction  of  which  corresponds  to  the  natural  slope 


"g' 


67—0  O  b  tlM  back  of  the  walL 
B  reproMOta  the  nataxal  dope  of  the 
earth.  GCD  the  prism  which  give* 
ttie  Tnaxlmnm  preaiure.  AB  a  lini 
parallel  to  CD. 


of  the  earth,  although  th«  two  have  not  necessarily  the  same 
direction.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of 
the  prism  GCD  will  not  be  active  in  overturning  the  wall,  but 
on  the  other  hand  will  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  a  portion 
of  the  back  of  the  wall  from  moving  with  the  main  part 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mulas which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of 
tlie  prism  GCD  is  act've  in  producing  a  rotation  of  tlie  wall 
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err  on  the  safe  side,  and  give  an  unnecessarily  large  uiargin 
for  safety. 

His  experiments  also  showed  that  the  wall  might  start  t6 
fall  but  not  fall,  and  that  it  required  considerable  jarring  to 
cause  it  to  fall.  When  the  moyement  began  the  face  did  not 
remain  plane  but  became  curved.  This  shows  why  in  prac- 
tice walls  have  assumed  a  ciirved  face,  and  yet  stand  securely 
for  many  years.  After  a  slight  movement  has  taken  place, 
the  pressure  due  to  the  earth  is  slightly  relieved,  and  the 
whole  mass  takes  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  until 
jointly  the  earth  nearly  supports  itself. 

477.  Form  of  Seotion  of  Retaining  Walls.  The  more 
usual  form  of  cross  section  is  that  in  which  the  back  of  the 
wall  is  built  veitically,  and  the  face  with  a  batter  varying 
between  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  and  one  base  to 
twenty-four  perpendicular.  The  former  limit  having  been 
adopted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  effects  of  weather ;  and  the  latter  because  a  wall 
having  a  face  more  nearly  vertical  is  liable  in  time  to  yield 
to  the  effects  of  the  pressure,  and  lean  forward. 

478.  The  most  aavantageous  form  of  cross  section  for 
economy  of  masonry  is  the  one  (Fig.  68)  termed  a  leaning 
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retaining  wall.  The  counter  slope,  or  reversed  batter  of  the 
back  of  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  Tn  this  case  strength  requires  that  tne  perpendi- 
cular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  upon 
she  base,  should  fall  so  far  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  base, 
that  the  stone  of  the  bottom  course  of  the  foundation  may 
present  sufficient  surface  to  bear  the  pressure  upon  it. 

479.  Walls  with  a  curved  batter  (Fig.  69)  both  upon  the 
face  and  back,  have  been  used  in  England,  by  some  engineers, 
Cor  quays.    They  present  no  peculiar  advantages  in  strengtJi 


over  walU  with  plane  faces  and  backs,  and  require  particaUr 
caiv  in  arranging  the  bond,  and  fitting  the  stonee  or  biicki 
of  the  face. 


rig^W— Bi^nanM  * 
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480.  Measures  for  iaereaslng  the  Strength  of  Retton- 
Ing  Walls.  These  consist  in  the  addition  of  connterforts, 
in  the  use  of  relieving  arches,  and  in  the  modes  of  fonning 
the  embankment. 

481.  Counterforts  give  additional  strength  to  a  retaining 
■wall  in  several  wava.  By  dividing  the  wh5e  line  of  the  wall 
into  shorter  lengths  between  each  pair  of  counterforts,  they 
prevent  tlie  horizontal  courses  of  the  wall  froniyirlding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  earth,  and  bulging  outward  betwpt^n  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  walls  ;  by  receiving  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
on  the  back  of  the  cotmterfort,  instead  oi  on  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  its  effect  in  pi-oducing 
rotation  about  the  exterior  foot  of  the  wall  is  diminished;  the 
aides  of  the  counterforts  acting  as  abutments  to  the  mass  of 
earth  between  them  may,  in  tne  case  of  sand,  or  like  soil, 
2ause  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  counterforts  to  be 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of  sand  become 
buttressed  against  each  other  when  conhned  laterally,  and 
offer  a  resistance  to  pressure. 

482.  The  horizontal  section  of  counterforts  may  be  either 
rectangular  or  trapezoidal.  When  placed  against  the  back  of 
a  wall,  the  rectangular  form  offers  the  greater  stability  in  the 
case  of  rotation,  and  is  more  economical  in  construction ;  the 
trapezoidal  form  gives  a  broader  and  therefore  a  firmer  cod- 
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nnitioD  between  the  wall  and  oouDterfort  than  the  rectADgular, 
a  point  of  some  conaideration  where,  from  the  character  of 
the  materiala,  the  strength  of  this  connection  must  mainl;  de- 
pend npon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the  masonry. 

483.  Counterforts  have  been  chiefly  nsod  b;  military  engi- 
neers for  the  retaining  walls  of  fortifications,  termed  revite- 
ments.  In  regnladng  their  form  and  dimensions,  the  practice 
of  Yanban  has  generally  been  followed,  which  is  to  make  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  connterfort  trapezoidal,  making  the 
height  of  the  trapezoid  ef  (Fig.  70),  which  corresponds  to  ^ 


length  of  the  counterforL  two-tenika  of  the  hdght  of  the 
wau  added  to  tnoo  feet,  the  base  of  the  trapezoid  ah  corre- 
sponding to  the  jnnction  of  the  counterfort  and  back  of  the 
wall,  one-tenth  of  the  height  added  to  two  feet,  and  the  side 
cd  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  counterfort  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  base  ah.  The  counterforts  are  placed  from 
15  to  18  feet  from  centre  to  centre  along  the  back  of  the 
wall,  according  to  the  strength  required. 

484.  In  admng  counterforts  to  walls,  the  practice  has  ge- 
nerally been  to  regard  them  only  as  giving  additional  stabibty 
to  the  wall,  and  not  as  a  means  of  mminishing  its  volume  of 
masonry  ot  which  the  addition  of  the  counterforts  ought  to 
admit. 

485.  RelievUig  Arches  are  ao  termed  from  their  preventing 
t  portion  of  the  embankment  from  renting  against  the  hack 
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of  the  wall,  and  thus  lelieving  it  from  a  part  of  the  preBBore 
They  oonsist  (Fig.  71)  of  one  or  more  tiers  of  brick  arohet 
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built  apon  oonnterfortB,  which  act  as  the  piers  of  the  arches. 
In  arranging  a  combination  of  relieving  arches  and  their 
piers,  the  latter,  like  ordinary  counterforts,  are  placed  about 
18  feet  apart  between  their  centre  lines ;  llieir  length  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  earth  behind  them  resting  on  the 
arches,  and  falling  under  them  with  the  natural  slope,  shall 
not  reach  the  wall  oetween  the  arch  and  the  foot  of  the  back 
of  the  wall  below  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  arches,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  counterforts,  will  depend  upon  the  weight 
which  the  arches  sustain.  The  dimensions  oi  the  wall  will 
be  regulated  by  the  decreased  pressure  against  it  caused  by 
the  action  of  tne  arches,  and  the  point  at  which  this  pressure 
acts. 

486.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  the  embank- 
ment before  the  mortar  of  the  retainipg  wall  has  had  time  to 
Aet  firmly,  the  portion  of  the  embankment  next  to  the  wall 
may  be  of  a  compact  binding  eardi  placed  in  layers  inclining 
downward  from  the  back  oi  the  wall,  and  well  rammed ;  or 
of  a  stiff  mortar  made  either  of  clay,  or  sand,  with  about  ^^th 
in  bulk  of  lime.  Instead  of  bringing  the  embankment  di- 
rectly a^nst  the  back  of  the  wall,  dry  stone,  or  fascines  may 
be  laid  m  to  a  suitable  depth  back  from  the  wall  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  precaution^  /lowever.  of  aUowvng  the  morta/r 
to  setji/rmly  hejore  forming  the  embankmentj  shovld  never  be 
omitted  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency^  and  then  the 
bond  of  the  masonry  should  be  arrangea  with  peculiar  care, 
to  prevent  disjunction  along  any  of  the  horizontal  joints. 

487.  Walls  built  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  water  should  be 
regulated  in  form  and  dimensions  like  the  retaining  walls  of 
embankments.  The  buoyant  effort  of  the  water  must  be 
taken  uito  account  in  detennining  the  dimensions  of  the 
wall,  whenever  the  masonry  is  so  placed  as  to  be  partial!  j 
immersed  in  the  water. 
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488.  Heaw  walla,  and  even  thoee  of  ordinary  dimenBions, 
trhen  expoaed  to  moiatare,  Bhonld  be  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
Groat  has  been  tried  in  laying  heavy  nibble  walk,  but  witb 
decided  want  of  sncceae,  the  flncceflsive  drenchingB  of  the 
Btooe  caneing  the  eand  to  separate  from  the  lime,  leaving 
when  dry  a  weak  porous  mortar.  When  the  stone  is  laid  in 
full  mortar,  gront  may  be  used  with  advantage  over  each 
course,  to  fill  any  voida  left  in  the  mass. 

489.  BetoD  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  filling  between 
the  back  and  facing  of  water-tight  walla ;  it  presents  no  ad- 
vantage  over  walls  of  cut,  or  rubble  stone  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  causes  unequal  settling  in  the  parte,  unless  great 
care  ia  taken  in  the  conatruction. 

480.  When  a  weight,  arising  from  a  mass  of  masonry  or 
earth,  rests  npon  two  or  more  isolated  supporta,  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  diatribnted  over  the  apace,  or  hearing  between 
any  two  of  the  supports,  may  be  borne  by  a  block  of  atone, 
termed  a  lintel,  laid  horizontally  npon  the  supports,  by  a 
combination  of  blocks  termed  9.ptat^bande,  so  arranged  as  to 
roeist,  without  disjunction,  the  pressure  npcoi  them ;  or  by  an 
arch. 

49L  Iilntel  Owing  to  the  slight  reeistanoe  of  atone  to  a 
cross  strain,  and  to  anocks,  lintels  of  ordinary  dimensions 
cannot  be  used  alone  with  safety,  for  bearings  over  five  or 
six  feet  For  wider  bearings,  a  slight  brick  arch  is  thrown 
across  the  bearing  above  tbe  lintel,  and  thus  relieves  it  from 
the  pressure  of  the  parts  above, 

492.  Plate-bande.  The  plate-bande  ia  a  combination  of 
blocks  cut  in  tlie  form  of  truncated  wedges.  From  the  form 
of  the  blocks,  the  pressure  thrown  upon  them  causes  a  lateral 
preesore  which  must  be  sustained  either  by  the  supports,  or 
by  some  other  arrangement  (Fig.  72). 


The  plate-bande  should  be  used  only  for  narrow  bearings, 
IB  the  upper  edges  of  the  blocks  at  the  acute  angles  are  liable 
to  splinter  trosa  tbe  pressure.  If  the  bearing  exceeds  10 
feet,  the  plate-bande  snould  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 
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bj  a  biick  arch  above  it.  Additional  means  of  strNwAeniiig 
tne  plato-bande  are  Bometimee  used  by  forming  a  broKen  joint 
between  the  bloeks,  or  by  a  projection  made  on  the  face  of 
one  block  to  £t  into  a  corresponding  indent  in  the  adjacent 
one,  or  by  connectiag  the  blocks  wim  iron  bolts. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  BUpports  cannot  be  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  plate-bande, 
the  extreme  olocks  must  he  united  by  an  iron  bar,  termed  a 
tie,  suitably  arranged  to  keep  the  blocks  from  yielding. 

408,  Axohes.  The  arch  is  a  combination  oi  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  termed  arch  stones,  or  vouasoi/ra,  truncated  towardfl 
the  angle  of  the  wedges  by  a  cnryed  surface  which  is  usually 
normaF  to  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  between  the  blocks. 
This  inferior  surface  of  the  arch  is  termed  the  soffit.  The 
upper  or  outer  surface  of  the  arch  is  termed  the  back 
(Fig.  73). 
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484.  The  extreme  blocks  of  the  arch  rest  against  lateral 
eupports,  tenned  c^tmeiits,  which  sustain  both  the  vertical 
preeaure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arch  stones,  and  the 
weight  of  whatever  lies  upon  them  ;  also  the  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  arch. 

495.  In  a  rcmge,  or  series  of  arches  placed  side  by  aide, 
the  extreme  supports  are  termed  the  abutments,  the  interme- 
diate supports  which  sustain  the  intermediate  arches  and  the 
halves  of  the  two  extreme  ones  are  termed  ^werg.  "When  the 
■izeof  the  arches  is  the  same^  and  their  springing  linen  are 
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in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  piers  receive  no  other  pres- 
sure but  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arches. 

496.  Arches  aro  classified,  from  the  form  of  the  soffit,  into 
cylinob%oaZ^  oonical^  conoicUd,  toarpedj  cmntUarj  groined,  dois' 
teredy  and  domes.  They  are  also  termed  riahtj  obliqi^y  or 
dskeWy  and  ranipaiity  from  their  direction  with  respect  to  a 
vertical,  or  horizontal  plane. 

497.  Cylindrical,  ffromed  and  cloistered  arches  are  formed  by 
the  intersections  of  two  or  more  cylindrical  arches.  The 
span  of  the  arches  may  be  different,  but  the  rise  is  the  same 
in  each.  The  axes  of  the  cylinders  will  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  they  may  intersect  under  any  angle. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  74)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
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portions  of  each  cylinder  which  lie  under  the  other  and  be- 
tween their  common  cuiVes  of  intersection ;  thus  forming  a 
projecting,  or  salient  edge  on  the  soffit  along  these  curves. 

The  cloistered  arch  (Tug.  75)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
portions  of  each  cylinder  which  are  above  the  other  and  ex- 
terior to  their  common  intersection,  forming  thus  re-entering 
angles  along  the  same  lines. 

498.  The  planes  of  the  joints  in  both  of  these  arches  are 

? laced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  simple  cylindrical  arch, 
'he  inner  edges  of  the  corresponding  coarse  of  voussoirs  in 
each  arch  are  placed  in  the  same  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders.  The  portions  of  the  soffit  in  each  cyl- 
inder, corresponding  to  each  course  of  voussoirs,  which  form 
either  the  groin  in  me  one  case,  or  the  re-entering  angle  in 
the  other,  are  cut  from  a  single  stone,  to  present,  no  joint 
along  the  common  intersection  of  the  arches,  and  to  giy« 
them  a  firmer  bond. 


d,  6,  poln  itlBCS  of  OH 


498.  When  the  Bpans  at  the  two  enda  of  «t  arch  are  un- 
equal, hut  the  rise  ie  the  same,  then  the  Boffit  of  the  arch  10 
made  of  a  conoldal  surface.  The  curves  of  right  section  at 
.  the  two  ends  may  be  of  any  figure,  bnt  are  usually  taken 
from  some  variety  of  the  elliptical,  or  oval  curves.  The 
soffit  ie  formed  hy  moving  a  line  upon  the  two  curves,  and 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  their  spans 

The  conoidal  arch  belongs  to  the  class  with  warped  soffita. 
A  variety  of  warped  surfaces  may  be  used  for  soffits  accord- 
ing  to  circumBtances ;  the  joints  and'the  bond  depending  on 
the  generation  of  the  surface. 

QjOO.  In  arranging  the  joints  in  conoidal  arches,  the  heading 
joints  are  contained  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ot 
the  arch.  The  coursing  joints  are  also  formed  of  plane  sur- 
faces, 60  arranged  that  the  portion  of  the  joint  corresponding 
to  each  block  le  formed  by  a  plane  normal  to  the  conoid  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  block.  In  this  way 
the  joints  or  the  string  conrse  wSl  not  be  formed  of  contin- 
nous  Bui-facee.  To  make  them  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  them  the  form  of  warped  surfaces,  which  present  more 
difficulty  in  their  mechaui<^  execution,  and  not  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  the  method  just  explained  to  compensate  for 
having  them  continuous. 

SOL  The  annular  arch  is  formed  by  revolving  the  plane  of 
a  semi-circle,  or  senii-oval,  or  other  curve,  about  a  line  drawn 
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without  the  figure  and  parallel  to  the  riie  of  the  ardi  rFig. 
76).  One  aenes  of  jomts  in  this  arch  will  be  form^  by 
conical  surfaces  passing  through  the  inner  edges  of  the 
stones  which  correspond  to  the  string  courses ;  and  the  other 
series  will  be  planes  passed  through  the  axis  about  which  the 
semi-circle  is  revolved.  Tliis  last  series  should  break  joints 
with  each  other. 


Fig. 
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502.  The  soffit  of  a  dome  is  usually  formed  by  revolving 
the  quadrant  of  one  of  the  usual  curves  of  cylindrical  arches 
around  the  rise  of  the  curve ;  or  else  by  revolving  the  semi- 
curve  about  the  line  of  the  span,  and  taking  the  half  of  the 
surface  thus  generated  for  the  soffit  of  the  dome.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  the  horizontal  section  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  line  will  be  a  circle ;  in  the  second  the  entire  curve 
of  the  semi-curve  by  which  the  soffit  is  generated.  The  plan 
of  domes  may  also  be  of  regular  poly^nal  figures,  in  which 
case  the  soffit  will  be  a  polygonal-cloistered  arch  formed  of 
equal  sections  of  cvlinders  (Fig.  77).  The  joints  and  the 
bond  are  determinea  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  arches. 

503.  The  voussoirs  which  form  the  ring  course  of  the 
neads,  in  ordinary  cylindrical  arches,  are  usually  terminated 
by  plane  surfaces  at  top  and  on  the  sides,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
connecting  them  with  tiie  horizontal  courses  of  the  head  which 
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lie  above  and  on  each  Elide  of  the  arch  (Fiirs.  78  and  79). 
This  connection  may  be  turanged  in  a  variety  of  wajm.  The  two 
pointe  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  to  form  a  good  bond  between 
the  TouBsoirs  and  horizontal  coursea,  and  to  give  a  pl/^asing 


architectural  effect  by  the  arrangement.  This  connection 
shoTild  alwayB  give  a  symmetrical  appearance  to  the  halves  of 
the  stmctnre  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  To  effect  these 
several  objects  it  may  be  neceeaary,  in  eases  of  oval  arches,  to 
make  the  breadth  of  the  vonssoire  unequal,  diminishing 
nsiially  those  near  the  springing  linea. 

504.  In  small  arches  the  voussoirs  near  the  springing  line 
are  so  cnt  as  to  form  a  part  also  of  the  horizontal  course  (see 
Fig,  78),  forming  what  is  termed  an  elbow  Joint.  This  plan 
18  objectionable,  both  because  there  is  a  waste  of  material  in 
forming  a  joint  of  this  kind,  and  the  stone  is  liable  to  crack 
when  t£e  arch  settles. 

505.  'Hhe  forma  and  dimensions  of  the  voossoire  should  be 
detemuned   both  by  geometrical  drawings  and    numerical 
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calcnlation,  whenever  the  arch  is  important,  or  presents  any 
complication  of  form.  The  drawings  snould,  in  the  first  place, 
be  made  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine  the  parts 
with  accuracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  drawings  giving  the 

5 arts  in  their  time  size  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  me  mason* 
'o  make  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wall,  or 
a  film  horizontal  area  may  be  prepared,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mortar,  to  receive  a  thin  smooth  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
The  drawing  may  be  made  on  this  surface  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  describing  the  curve  either  by  points  from  its  calcu- 
lated abscissas  and  ordinates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular 
arcs,  by  using  the  ordinary  instrument  for  describing  such 
arcs  wnen  the  centres  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  prepared 
surface.  In  ovals  the  positions  of  the  extreme  radii  snould  be 
accurately  drawn  either  from  calculation,  or  construction. 
To  construct  the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres 
of  the  arcs  do  not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of 
about  one  foot  may  be  set  ofF  on  each  side  of  the  point 
through  wliich  the  normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of 
the  whole  arc,  thus  set  off,  be  bisected  by  a  perpendicular. 
This  construction  will  generally  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
practical  result  for  elliptical  and  other  curves  of  a  larse  size. 
506.  The  masonry  of  arches  may  be  of  dressed  stone, 
rubble,  or  brick. 

In  wide  spans,  particularly  for  oval  and  other  flat  arches, 
cut  stone  should  alone  be  used.  The  joints  should  be  dressed 
with  extreme  accuracy.  As  the  voussoirs  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  framing  of  timber,  termed  a  ce7itre^  until  the 
ai'ch  is  completed,  and  as  this  structure  is  liable  to  yield,  both 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  materials  and  the  nulnber  of  joints 
in  the  frame,  an  allowance  for  the  settling  in  the  arch,  arising 
from  these  causes,  is  sometimes  made,  in  cutting  the  joints  of 
the  voussoirs  y^tf,  that  is,  not  according  to  the  true  position 
of  the  normal,  but  from  the  supposed  position  the  jomts  will 
take  when  the  arch  has  settled  thoroughly.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  into  perfect  contact 
when  the  arch  has  assumed  its  permanent  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  thus  prevent  the  voussoirs  from  breaking  by  unequal 
pressures  on  their  coursing  joints.  This  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  will  generaJy  be  better  to  cut  the 
joints  true,  and  guard  against  settling  and  its  efiPects  by  giving 
great  stiffness  to  the  centres,  and  oy  placing  between  the 
joints  of  those  voussoirs,  where  the  principal  movement  takes 
place  in  arches,  sheets  of  lead  suitably  hammered  to  fit  the 
]oint  and  yield  to  any  pressure. 
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B07.  The  manner  of  layiiie  the  vonaaoirs  demande  peculiai 
care,  particalarly  in  those  which  fonn  the  hcade  of  toe  axcb. 
The  poeitions  of  the  inner  edses  of  the  vonssoirs  are  dutei^ 
mined  by  fixed  lines,  marked  on  the  abutments,  or  some 
other  immovable  object,  and  the  calculated  distances  of  the 
e^ee  from  these  lines.  These  dietancea  can  be  readily  set 
on  by  means  of  the  level  and  plumb-line.  The  angle  of  each 
joint  can  be  fixed  by  a  qnadrant  of  a  circle,  connected  with  s 
plumb-line,  on  which  the  position  of  each  joint  ie  marked. 

508.  Brick  may  be  used  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cut 
stone,  for  arches  of  considerable  size.  When  the  thickness  of 
a  brick  arch  exceeds  a  brick  and  a  half,  the  bond  from  the 
soffit  OQtward  presents  some  difficulties.  If  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  concentric  layers,  or  shells,  a  continuous  joint  will  be 
formed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  soffit,  whicn  will  proba- 
bly yield  when  the  arch  settles,  causing  the  sheila  to  separata 
(fig.  80).    If  the  bricks  are  laid  like  ordinary  string  coarsea, 


forrainff  continQona  joints  from  the  aoffit  outward,  these  joints, 
from  the  form  of  the  bricks,  will  be  very  open  at  the  back, 
and,  from  the  yielding  of  the  mortar,  the  arch  will  be  liable 
to  injury  in  eettling  m>m  this  cause.  To  obviate  both  of  these 
defects,  the  arch  may  be  built  partly  by  the  Urst  plan  and 
partly  by  the  aecond,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  shells  and  Hocka. 
The  crown,  or  key  of  the  arch  should  be  laid  in  a  block,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  the  block  by  two  bricks  for  each 
course  from  the  soffit  ootward.  These  bricks  shonld  be  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  and  be  well  wedged  with  pieces  of  thin 
hard  slate  between  the  joints. 
609.  When  a  -wmbination  of  brick  and  cut  stone  is  used,  tba 


ring  ooaiBOB  of  &6  heads,  with  some  interme^te  ring  eoorBes, 
theoottom  Btring  conraeB,  the  kerstoite  coarse,  and  a  few  in- 
termediate string  connes,  are  made  of  cat  stone  (Fig.  81),  the 


intermediate  Bpaoee  being  filled  in  with  brick.  The  brick 
portioofi  of  the  aoSit  may,  if  neceeeary,  be  thrown  within  the 
Btone  portions,  forming  plain  caissons. 

510.  The  centres  of  large  arches  should  not  be  struck  until 
the  whole  of  the  mortar  has  set  firmly.  After  the  centres' 
are  struck,  the  arch  is  allowed  to  assume  its  permanent  state 
of  eqnilibrinm,  before  any  of  the  superstructure  is  laid. 

&lL  When  the  heads  of  the  arch  form  a  part  of  an  exterior 
snrfaoe,  as  the  faces  of  a  wall,  or  the  outer  portions  of  a 
bridge,  the  voussoirs  of  the  head  ring  courses  are  connected 
with  the  horizontal  courses,  as  has  been  explained  ;  the  top 
surface  of  the  Toussoire  of  the  intermediate  ring  courses  are 
nsoally  left  in  a  roughly  dresaed  state  to  receive  the  coursee 
of  masonry  termed  the  capping  (see  Fig.  81),  whicli  reste 
npon  the  arch  between  the  walls  of  the  head.  Before  laying 
the  capping,  the  joints  of  the  Tonssoiis  on  the  back  of  the 
arch  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are 
found  to  be  open  from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  should 
be  filled  up  with  soft-tempered  mortar,  and  by  driving  in 
pieces  of  hard  slate.  The  capping  may  be  variously  formed 
of  rubblo,  brick,  or  beton.  Where  the  arches  are  exposed  to 
the  filtration  of  rain  water,  ae-in  thoee  used  for  bridges  and 
the  casemates  of  fortifications,  the  capping  should  be  of  beton 
laid  in  layers,  and  well  rammed,  with  the  usual  preeautiont 
for  obtaining  a  solid  homogeneous  mass. 

512.  Thei  diiiiculty  of  forming  water-tight  cappings  i>t 
masonry  has  led  engineers,  within  a  few  years  back,  to  try  a 
coating  of  aaphalte  npon  the  earface  of  beton.    The  snrfaoe 
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of  the  betoa  capping  ie  made  nnifonn  and  smootih  by  the 
trowel,  or  float,  and  the  massiB  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  afiphalte  is  laid.  Asphalte  is  usually  laid  on  in 
two  layers.  'Before  applying  tiie  first,  the  surrace  of  the 
beton  should  be  thorougmy  deansed  of  dust,  and  receive  a 
coating  of  mineral  tar  applied  hot  with  a  swab.  This  appli- 
cation of  hot  mineral  tar  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
air  bubbles  in  the  layers  of  asphalte  which,  when  present, 
permit  the  water  to  percolate  through  the  masonry.  The  first 
layer  of  asphalte  is  laid  on  in  squares,  or  thin  blocks,  care 
being  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  edges  of 
the  squares  by  pouring  the  hot  liquid  along  them  in  forming 
each  new  one.  The  surface  of  the  first  layer  is  made  uni- 
form, and  rubbed  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  hard  with  an 
ordinary  wooden  float  In  laying  the  second  layer,  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  as  for  the  first,  the  squares  breaking 
joints  with  those  of  the  first  Fine  sand  is  strewed  over  the 
surface  of  the  top  layer,  and  pressed  into  the  asphalte  before 
it  becomes  hard. 

Coverings  of  asphalte  have  been  used  both  in  Europe  and 
in  our  military  structures  for  some  years  back  with  decided 
success.  There  have  been  failures,  in  some  instances,  arising 
in  all  probability  either  from  using  a  bad  material,  or  from 
some  fault  of  workmanship. 

613.  In  a  range  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges,  or  case- 
mates,  the  capping  of  each  arch  is  shaped  with  two  inclined 
surfaces,  like  a  common  roof.  The  bottoms  of  these  surfaces, 
by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  collects,  and 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  off  in  conduits,  formed  either  of 
iron  pipes,  or  of  vertical  openings  made  through  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  which  communicate  with  horizontal  covered 
drains.  A  small  arch  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  a  man  to 
examine  its  interior,  or  a  square  culvert,  is  formed  over  the 
gutter.  When  the  spaces  between  the  head  walls  above  the 
capping  is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  running 
from  the  top,  or  ridae  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into  the 
main  gutter  drain,  should  be  formed  of  brirk.  They  may  be 
best  made  by  using  dry  brick  laid  fiat,  and  with  intervals  left 
for  the  drains,  these  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  dry 
brick  with  the  joints  in  some  degree  open.  The  earth  is  filled 
in  upon  the  upper  course  of  bricks,  \diich  should  be  so  laid 
as  to  form  a  uniform  surface. 

514.  From  observations  taken  on  the  manner  in  which 
large  cylindrical  arches  settle,  and  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  of  arches  where  the 
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riae  is  equal  to  or  lees  than  the  half  span  they  yield  (Fig.  82) 
by  the  crown  of  the  arch  falling  inward,  and  thrusting  ou^ 
ward  the  lower  portions,  presenting  five  joints  of  rupture, 
one  at  the  keystone,  one  on  each  side  of  it  which  limit  the 
portions  that  fall  inward,  and  one  on  each  side  near  the 
springing  lines  which  limit  the  parts  thrust  outward.    In 

y^^  "I      ^      lllx^  ^^'  S^^Bepreaanti  the  manner  in  which  flat  aroh« 


joint  of  mptore  at  the  keyetone. 
,  m,  joinn  of  rnptnre  below  the  keystonA. 
n,  jointe  of  niptoteat  qirioging  Unee. 


Eointed  arches,  or  those  in  which  the  rise  is  greater  than  the 
alf  span,  the  tendency  to  yielding  is,  in  some  cases,  difEer- 
ent;  here  the  lower  parts  may  fall  inward  (Fig.  83),  and 
thrust  upward  and  outward  the  parts  near  the  crown 


Vlff.  tt^BepreaeDte  the  maniiar  in  which  poiaftei 

andiee  may  yieUL 
Tha  letien  lenr  to  Muna  pobiti  aa  in  Fig.  O. 


The  angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
to  the  jomt  of  rupture  makes  with  a  vertical  line  is  called 
the  anale  ofruptM/re.  This  term  is  also  used  when  the  arch 
is  stable,  or  when  there  is  no  joint  of  ru]jture,  in  which  case 
it  refers  to  that  point  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  rotate.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  including  that 
portion  of  the  arch  near  the  crown  which  will  cause  the 
greatest  thrust  or  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown.  This 
th/ruat  tends  to  crush  the  vovssoi/rs  at  the  crown,  and  also  to 
overturn  the  abutments  about  some  outer  joint.  The  thrust 
IB  rarely  sufficient  to  crush  ordinary  stone.  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  failure  is  by  rupturing,  or  turning  about  a  joint 
In  very  thick  arches  rupture  may  take  place  from  slipping 
on  the  joints. 

515.  The  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone  vary  in 
arches  of  different  thicknesses  and  forms,  and  in  the  same 
arch  with  the  weight  it  sustains. 

516.  The  problem  for  finding  the  joints  of  rupture  by  cal 
culation,  ana  the  consequent  thickness  of  the  abutments  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  arch  from  yielding,  has  been  solved 

17 
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by  a  nninber  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  the  eqnilibriairi  of 
arches,  and  tables  for  effecting  the  necessary  nnmerical  cal 
culations  iiave  been  drawn  np  from  their  results  to  abridge 
the  labor  in  each  case. 

517.  In  cloistered  arches  the  abutments  may  be  less  than 
in  an  ordinary  cylindrical  arch  of  the  same  length ;  and  in 
OToined  arches,  in  calculating  the  resistance  o&red  by  the 
abutments,  the  counter  resistance  offered  by  the  weight  of 
one  portion  in  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  other,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

518.  When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  edifices,  require  to 
be  of  considerable  height,  and  therefore  would  demand  ex 
traordinary  thickness,  if  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  their 
weight  made  in  carrying  them  up  above  the  imposts  like  the 
h<xtUement8  and  pinnacles  in  Gothic  architecture  ;  by  adding 
to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses,  termed  fiying 
huttresaes  :  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  connecting  the  voussoirs 
near  the  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone.  Tie-rods  are 
evidently  the  safest  expedient.  The  employment  of  these 
different  expedients,  their  forms  and  dimensions,  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  structure  and  the  kind  of  arch.  The 
iron  tie,  for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  view  except  in 
the  plate-bande,  or  in  very  flat  segment  arches,  and  wherever 
its  appearance  would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  must 
be  tned. 

Circular  rings  of  iron  have  been  used  to  strengthen  the 
abutments  of  aomes,  by  confining  the  lower  courses  of  the 
dome  and  relieving  the  abutment  from  the  thrust. 

519.  In  a  range  of  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  piers  will 
have  to  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches.  In  arranging  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  piers  this  inequality  of  thrust  must  be 
estimated  for,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  position  of 
the  imposts  of  the  unequal  arches. 

520.  Precautions  against  Settling.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  problems  in  the  construction  of  masonry, 
is  that  of  preventing  unequal  settling  in  parts  which  require 
to  be  connected  but  sustain  unequal  weights,  and  the  conse- 
quent ruptures  in  the  masses  arising  from  this  cause.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  requires  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  no 
small  degree  of  practical  tact.  Several  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  from  un- 
equal settliuff.  Walls  sustaining  heavy  vertical  pressures 
should  he  buut  up  uniformly,  and  with  great  attention  to  th« 
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bond  and  correct  fitting  of  the  conrBes.  The  materials  should 
be  uniform  in  quality  and  size ;  hydraulic  mortar  should 
alone  be  used ;  and  the  permanent  weight  not  be  laid  on  the 
wall  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  As  a  farther 
precaution,  when  practicable,  a  trial  weight  may  be  laid  upon 
the  wall  before  loading  it  with  the  permanent  one. 

Where  the  heads  of  arches  are  bunt  into  a  wall,  particularly 
if  they  are  designed  to  bear  a  heavy  permanent  weight,  as 
an  embankment  of  earth,  the  wall  should  not  be  carried  up 
higher  than  the  imposts  of  the  arches  until  the  settling  of  the 
latter  has  reached  its  final  term ;  and  as  there  will  be  danger 
of  disjunction  between  the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  wall  at 
the  head,  from  the  same  cause,  these  should  be  carried  up  in- 
dependently, but  so  arranged  that  their  after-union  may  be 
conveniently  effected.  It  would  moreover  be  always  well  to 
suspend  the  building  of  the  arches  until  the  season  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  piers  are  finished,  and  not  to  place  the 
permanent  weight  upon  the  arches  until  the  season  loUowing 
their  completion. 

521.  Pointing.  The  mortar  in  the  joints  near  the  surfaces 
of  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  should  be  of  the  best  hydrau- 
lic lime,  or  cement,  and  as  this  part  of  the  joint  always 
requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  usually  filled,  or  aa 
it  is  termed  j}ointedy  some  time  after  the  other  work  is  finish- 
ed. The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be  done  is  a  dis- 
puted subject  among  builders,  some  preferring  to  point  while 
the  mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  green^  ana  others  not 
until  it  has  become  hard.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  and 
better  plan.  The  mortar  for  pointing  should  be  poor,  that  is, 
have  rather  an  excess  of  sand ;  the  sand  should  be  of  a  fine 
uniform  grain,  and  but  little  water  be  used  in  tempering  the 
mortar.  JBefore  applying  the  pointing,  the  joint  should  be 
well  cleansed  by  scraping  and  brushing  out  tne  loose  matter, 
and  then  be  well  moistened.  The  mortar  is  applied  with  a 
ijuitable  tool  for  pressing  it  into  the  joint,  and  its  surface  is 
rubbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  among  our 
military  engineers  is  to  use  the  ordinary  tools  for  calking  in 
applying  pointing ;  to  calk  the  joint  vrith  the  mortar  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing  until  it  be- 
comes hard.  To  ohtam  pointing  that  tvill  withsta^nd  the 
vidaaitudes  ofov/r  cUmate  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficuitiea 
of  the  builder^ 8  art.  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
etono  either  causes  the  pointing  to  crack,  or  else  to  separate 
fr  jm  the  stone,  and  the  surface  water  penetrating  into  the 
eracks  thus  maide,  wIicmi  acted  upon  by  frost,  throws  out  the 
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pointing.  Some  have  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  ^viii|; 
the  Borrace  of  the  pointing  snch  a  shape,  and  so  ananging  it 
with  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  forming  the  jomt, 
that  the  water  shall  trickle  over  the  pointing  without  entei^ 
in^  the  crack,  which  is  usually  between  the  bed  of  the  stone 
and  the  pointing. 

522.  The  term  ^ash  pointing  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
coating  of  hydraulic  mortar  laid  over  the  face  or  back  of  a 
wall,  to  preserve  either  the  mortar  joints,  or  the  stone  itself, 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  or  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mortar  for  flash  pointing  should  also  be  made  poor,  and  when 
it  is  used  as  a  stucco  to  protect  masonry  from  atmospheric 
action,  it  should  be  made  of  coarse  sand,  and  be  applied  in  a 
single  uniform  coat  over  the  surface,  which  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  stucco  by  having  the  pints  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust  and  loose  mortar,  and  bem^  well  moistened. 

No  pointing  of  mortar  has  been  found  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  weather  in  our  climate  on  a  long  line  of  coping. 
Within  a  few  years  a  pointing  of  asphalte  has  been  tried  on 
some  of  our  military  works,  and  has  given  thus  far  promise 
of  a  successful  issue. 

528.  Stucco  exposed  to  weather  is  sometimes  covered  with 

Eaint,  or  other  mixtures,  to  give  it  durability.  Coal  tar  has 
een  tried,  but  without  success  in  our  climate.  M.  Baucourt 
de  Oharleville,  in  his  work  Trmt^  des' MortierSj  ^^e&  the 
following  compositions  for  protecting  exposed  stuccoes,  which 
he  states  to  succeed  well  in  all  climates.  For  important  work, 
three  parts  of  linseed  oil  boiled  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  litnarge,  and  one  part  of  wax.  For  common  works,  one 
part  of  Hnseed  oil,  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  HUiarge,  and 
two  or  three  parts  of  resin. 

The  surfaces  must  be  thoroughlv  dry  before  applying  the 
compositions,  which  should  be  laid  on  not  with  a  brush. 

524.  Repairs  of  Masonry.  In  effecting  repairs  in  mason- 
ry, when  new  work  is  to  be  connected  watn  old,  the  mortar 
of  the  old  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off  wherever  it  is  in- 
jured along  the  surface  where  the  junction  is  effected,  and 
the  surface  thoroughly  wet.  The  bond  and  other  arran^ 
ments  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  tne 
surfaces  connected  should  be  fitted  an  accurately  as  practical 
ble,  so  that  by  using  but  little  mortar,  no  disunion  may  take 
place  from  settling. 

5525.  An  expedient,  yery  fertile  in  its  applications  to  hy- 
draulic constructions,  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  among 
the  French  engineers,  for  stopping  leaks  in  walls  and  renew 
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ing  the  beds  of  fonodationB  wbich  have  yielded,  or  hftre  been 
ot£orwiBe  removed  by  the  action  of  water.  It  consistA  in  in- 
jecting hrdratilic  cement  into  the  parts  to  be  titled,  throngh 
Lolas  driAed  through  the  masonry,  by  means  of  a  strong  sy- 
ringe. The  instmmenta  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  S3  a)  are 
Dsnally  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron ;  the  bore  uniform, 
except  at  the  end,  which  is  terminated  with  a  nozle  of  the 
usual  conical  form ;  the  piston  is  of  wood,  and  is  driven  down 
by  a  heavy  mallet  In  using  the  syrin^,  it  is  adjusted  to 
the  hole ;  the  hydraulic  cement  in  a  semi-nuid  state  poui-ed 
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into  it ;  a  wad  of  tow,  or  a  disk  of  leather  being  introduced 
on  top  before  inserting  the  piston.  The  cement  is  forced  in 
by  repeated  blows  on  the  piston. 

&2».  A  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  and  fine  sand  has  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  the  lime  being  ground  fresh  from 
the  kiln,  and  need  before  slaking,  in  order  that  by  the  in- 
crease of  volume  which  takes  place  from  slaking,  it  might  fill 
more  compactly  all  interior  voids.  The  nee  of  unslaked  lime 
has  received  several  ingenious  applications  of  this  character ; 
its  after  expansion  may  prove  injurious  when  confined.  Tbfl 
use  of  sand  in  mortar  for  injections  has  by  some  engineen 
been  condemned,  as  from  the  state  of  fluidity  is  which  the 
mortar  must  be  used,  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe, 
and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  mass. 

527.  E!fi&ota  of  Temperature  on  Masonry.  Frost  is  the 
most  powerful  destnctive  agent  against  which  the  engineeet 
has  to  guard  in  oonstmctions  of  mas^mry,     Dt  ring  sever* 
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winters  is  the  northern  parte  of  onr  country^  it  has  been  aa 
certained,  by  observation,  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  earth 
in  COL  tact  with  walls  to  depths  exceedmg  ten  feet;  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  nse  ever; 
practicable  means  to  drain  thoroughly  all  the  ground  in  con- 
tact with  masonry,  to  whatever  deptlis  the  foundations  may 
be  sunk  below  the  surface;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  accidents  of  the  most  serious  nature  may  happen  to  the 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  frost.  If  water  collects  in 
any  quantity  in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  small  covered  drains  under  them  to  con 
vey  it  on,  and  to  place  a  stratum  of  loose  stone  between  the 
sides  of  the  foundations  and  the  surroimding  earth  to  give  it 
a  free  downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  building,  that  morta/r 
which  is  es^osed  to  the  action  of  frost  hefore  it  has  set,  will 
be  80  rmcm  damaged  as  to  vmpaAr  entvrdy  its  properties. 
This  fact  places  in  a  stronger  light  what  has  already  been  re- 
marked, on  the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  and  the 
structure  resting  on  them  in  hydraulic  mortar,  to  a  height  of 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  for,  although  tlie  mortar 
of  the  foundations  might  be  protected  fn>m  the  action  of  the 
frost  by  the  earth  around  them,  the  parts  immediately  above 
would  be  exposed  to  it,  and  as  those  parts  attract  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  the  mortar,  if  of  common  lime,  would 
not  set  in  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  vdnter. 

In  heavy  walls  the  mortar  in  the  interior  will  usually  be  se- 
cured from  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  masonry  of  this  char- 
acter might  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  commences ; 
but  still  in  all  important  works  it  wiU  be  by  far  the  safer 
course  to  suspend  the  construction  of  masonry  several  weeks 
before  the  ordinary  period  of  frost. 

During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  mortar  is  injured  by  a 
too  rapid  drying.  To  prevent  this  the  stone,  or  brick,  sKovJd 
be  thoroughly  rrwiMeried  before  being  laid:  and  afterwards, 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot^  the  masonry  shovld  be  kept  wet  until 
the  mortar  gives  indications  of  setting.  The  top  course  should 
always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  on  quitting  their 
work  for  any  short  period  during  veir  warm  weather. 

The  effects  produced  by  a  high  or  low  temperature  on  mor- 
tar in  a  green  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freezing 
of  the  water  prevents  a  union  between  the  particles  of  the 
lime  and  sand ;  and  in  the  other  the  same  arises  from  the 
water  bemg  rapidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  mortar 
when  it  has  set  is  weak  and  pulverulent. 


OHAFTEB  IV. 

FBAIOKG. 

S!28.  Fbahino  is  the  art  of  arran^ng  beams  of  solid  mate* 
rials  for  the  Tarions  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  in 
stractnres.  K  frame  is  any  arrangement  of  beams  made  for 
sustaining  strains. 

5529.  '!uiat  branch  of  framing  which  relates  to  the  combina- 
tions of  beams  of  timber  is  denominated  Ga/rpentry, 

530.  Timber  and  iron  are  the  only  materials  in  common 
use  for  frames,  as  they  are  equally  suitable  to  resist  the  vari- 
ous strains  to  be  met  with  in  structures.  Iron,  independently 
of  ofiPering  greater  resistance  to  strains  than  timber,  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  being  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
most  suitable  forms  for  strength  without  injury  to  the  mate 
rial ;  while  timber,  if  wrought  into  the  best  forms  for  the 
object  in  view,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  greatly  injured  in 
strength. 

531.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  framing  is  to  give,  by  a 
suitable  combination  of  beams,  the  requisite  aegree  of  strength 
and  stiffness  demanded  by  the  character  of  the  structure, 
united  with  a  lightness  and  an  economy  of  material  of  which 
an  arrangement  of  a  massive  kind  is  not  susceptible.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  beams  of  the  frame  must  be  of  such  forms, 
and  be  so  combined  that  they  shall  not  only  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  efforts  they  may  have  to  sustain,  but  shall 
not  change  their  relative  positions  from  the  effect  of  these 
efforts. 

532.  The  forms  of  the  beams  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
uf  material  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected,  whether  of  tension,  compression,  or  a  cross 
strain. 

533.  The  general  shape  given  to  the  frame,  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  beams  for  this  purpose,  will  depend  npon 
the  object  of  the  frame  and  the  directions  in  which  the  efforts 
act  upon  it  "" 

In  frames  of  timber,  for  example,  the  cross  sections  of  each 
beam  are  generally  uniform  throughout,  these  sections  being 
either  circular,  or  rectangular,  as  these  are  the  only  simple 
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f  ormB  which  a  beam  can  receive  without  injury  to  its  strcngfih 
In  frames  of  cast-iron,  each  beam  may  be  cast  into  the  most 
suitable  form  for  the  strength  required,  considering  the 
economy  of  the  material. 

534.  In  combining  the  beams,  whatever  may  be  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  frame,  the  parts  which  compose  it  must,  as 
far  as  practicable,  present  tnangular  figures,  each  side  of  the 
triangles  being  formed  of  a  single  beam ;  the  connection  of 
the  beams  at  me  angular  points,  termed  the  joints^  bein^  so 
arranged  that  no  yielding  can  take  place.  In  all  combina- 
tions, therefore,  in  which  the  principal  beams  form  polyfi^onal 
figures,  secondary  beams  must  be  added,  either  in  the  direc 
tions  of  the  diagonals  of  the  polygon,  or  so  as  to  connect  each 
pair  of  beams  forming  an  angle  of  the  polygon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  change  of  form  of  the  figure,  and  of 
giving  tie  frame  the  requisite  stiffness.  These  secondary 
pieces  receive  the  genei-al  appellation  of  braces.  When  they 
sustain  a stiuin  of  compression  they  are  termed  struts/  when 
one  of  extension,  ties. 

585.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  a  frame  is  to  transmit  the 
strain  it  directly  receives  to  firm  points  of  support,  the  beams 
of  which  it  is  formed  should  be  so  combined  that  this  may 
be  done  in  the  way  which  shall  have  the  least  tendency  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  frame  and  to  fracture  the  beams. 

536.  The  points  of  support  of  a  frame  may  be  either 
above  or  below  it.  In  the  lormer  case,  the  frame  will  con- 
sist of  a  suspended  system,  in  which  the  polygon  will  assume 
a  position  or  stable  equilibrium,  its  sides  being  subjected  to  a 
strain  of  extension.  In  the  latter  ease  the  frame,  if  of  a 
polygonal  form,  must  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  already 
enumerated,  in  order  that  its  state  of  equilibrium  shall  be 
stable. 

537.  The  object  of  the  structure  will  necessarily  decide 
the  general  shape  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  strains  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  An  examination, 
therefore,  of  the  frames  adapted  to  some  of  the  more  usual 
structures  will  be  the  best  course  for  illustrating  both  the 
preceding  general  principles  and  the  more  ordinary  combina- 
tions of  the  beams  and  joints. 

53&  Frames  fbr  Cross  Strains.  The  parts  of  a  frame 
which  receive  a  cross  strain  may  be  horizontal,  as  the  beams, 
or  Joists  of  a  fioor ;  or  inclined,  as  the  beams,  or  rafters 
which  form  the  inclined  si  '*cs  of  the  frame  of  a  roof.    The 

Sressure  producing  the  cross  strain  may  either  be  uniformly 
istributed  over  the  beams,  as  in  the  caaes  just  cited,  or  it 
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may  act  only  at  one  point,  as  in  the  case  of  a  weight  laid 
ap4thebeam.  ^  ^ 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  extremities  of  the  beam  should  be 
firmly  fixed  against  immovable  points  of  support ;  the  longer 
side  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the  beam  should  be  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  tlie  strain,  as  this  is  the  best  position 
for  strength. 

If  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the  iear' 
ing^  be  not  great,  the  framing  may  consist  simply  of  a  row 
of  parallel  beams  of  such  dimensions,  and  placed  so  far  asun 
der  as  the  strain  borne  may  require,     mien  the  beams  are 


Fig.84— Repreeents  •  oroa  MCllon  of  Iiadiontal  bMuni  o^  abnota 
by  diagooal  battens  ft. 


narrow,  or  the  depth  of  the  rectangle  considerably  greatei 
than  the  breadth  (Fig.  84),  short  struts  of  battens  may  be 

5 laced  at  intervals  between  each  pair  of  beams,  in  a  diagonal 
irection,  uniting  the  bottom  of  the  one  with  die  top  of  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  beams  from  twisting,  or  yieldmg  late- 
rally. This  also  increases  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  by 
distributing  the  strains. 

538.  When  the  bearing  and  strain  are  so  great  that  a  sin- 
gle beam  will  not  present  sufficient  strengtn  and  stiffness,  a 
combination  of  beams,  termed  a  iuilt  beatrij  which  may  be 
solidy  consisting  of  several  layers  of  timber  laid  in  juxtapo- 
sition, and  firmly  connected  together  by  iron  bolts  and  straps 
— or  open,  being  formed  of  two  beams,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them,  so  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  that 
a  strain  upon  either  the  upper  or  lower  beam  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  tne  other,  and  the  whole  system  act  under  the  effect 
of  the  strain  like  a  solid  beam. 

540.  Solid  built  Beams.  In  framing  solid  built  beams, 
the  pieces  in  each  course  (Fig.  85)  are  laid  abutting  end  to 
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Fig.  86— BepreMnto  •  Mild  built  beam 
of  three  ooazeea,  the  pteoea  of  each 
course  breaUng  joints  and  confined 
by  iron  hoopa. 


end  with  a  square  joint  between  them,  the  courses  breaking 
joints  to  form  a  strong  bond  between  them.  The  courses 
are  firmly  connected  either  by  iron  bolts,  formed  with  a 
screw  and  rut  at  one  end  to  bring  the  courses  into  close  con- 
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tecty  or  die  by  iron  bands  driven  oa  ti^t,  or  by  iron  gdrrapa 
(Fig.  86)  suitably  arranged  with  screw  ends  and  nuts  for  tne 
same  purpose. 


X 


When  the  strain  is  of  snch  a  character  that  the  oonrses 
would  be  liable  to  work  loose  and  slide  along  their  joints^  the 
bttuns  of  the  different  oouraes  may  be  made  with  anallow  in- 
dentations (Figs.  87,  88),  accnrately  fitting  into  each  other ; 


fiB.  W— BepffMh  a  nlid  tallt  I 
of  tbrw  ooarm  aRmngvd  wtth  ia- 
denti  Mid  oonflned  by  Iron  hoopt. 


a  nlid  tant  baam,  the  top  pMt  bring  «C  two  pltOH  h^b  wldohslnifc 
■galiufe  a  bn»d  flmt  izon  bolt  a,  tmnad  a  Mn9  Ml 

or  shallow  rectangular  notches  (Fig.  89)  may  be  cut  across 
each  beam,  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  blocks,  or  keys  of 
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fif.  8>— BejjMi— Mto  a  tolld  bqOftbeui 
Willi  kBfm  ft,  5  o<  bard  wood  1 
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hard  wood.    The  keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedg^- 
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1         or 
3^       in 


W— BopffMli  tho  toy  In  taia  ftwm  of 
atfaHMng  wadgM  a,  fr  lot  Into  a  diaOow 
UiobaMno. 


shaped  pieces  (Fig.  90),  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  tc 
fit  the  notches  more  closely,  and  to  admit  of  bemg  driven 
tight  upon  any  shrinkage  of  the  woody  fibre. 

The  joints  between  the  courses  may  be  left  slightly  open 
without  impairing  in  an  appreciable  degree  the  strength  of 
tlie  combination.    This  is  a  good  method  m  beams  exposed  a 
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moisture,  as  it  allows  of  evaporation  from  the  free  circalation 
of  the  air  through  the  joints.  Felt,  or  stout  paper  saturated 
with  mineral  tar,  has  been  recommended  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  action  of  moisture.  The  prepared  material  is  so 
placed  as  to  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the 
whole  is  well  screwed  together. 

54L  Joints.  A  joint  is  the  surface  between  two  pieces 
which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  which  are  connected 
together.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  joints  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  beams  joined,  and  the  object 
or  the  joint. 

In  all  arrangements  of  joints,  the  axes  of  the  beams  con- 
nected should  Be  in  the  same  plane  in  which  the  strain  upon 
the  frame  acts ;  and  the  combination  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  parts  will  accurately  fit  when  the  frame  is  put  to- 
gether, and  that  any  portion  may  be  displaced  without  dis- 
connecting the  rest  The  simplest  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
object  in  yiew  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

In  adjusting  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  any  settling  in  the  frame  which  may  arise  either 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  in  seasoning  while  in  the 
frame,  or  from  the  fibres  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  strain. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  sufficient  play  in  the  joints  when  the 
frame  is  first  set  up,  to  admit  of  the  parts  coming  into  per- 
fect contact  when  the  frame  has  attamed  its  final  settlm^. 
Joints  formed  of  plane  surfaces  present  more  difficulty  in 
this  respect  than  curved  joints,  as  the  bearing  surfaces  in  the 
latter  case  will  remain  in  contact  should  any  slight  change 
take  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  beams  from  settling; 
whereas  in  the  former  a  slight  settling  might  cause  the  strains 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  comes,  or  edce  of  the  joint,  by  which 
the  bearing  surfaces  might  be  crudied,  and  the  parts  of  the 
framework  wrenched  asunder  from  the  leverage  which  such 
a  circumstance  might  occasion. 

The  surface  of  a  joint  subjected  to  pressure  should  be  as 
great  as  practicable,  to  secure  the  parts  m  contact  from  being 
crushed  by  the  strain ;  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  strain  to  prevent  sliding. 

A  thin  plate  of  iron,  or  lead,  may  be  inserted  between  the 
surfaces  of  joints  where,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  strain, 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  end  of  one  beam  resting  upon  the  face  of  another. 

542.  Folding  wedges,  and  pins,  or  tree-nailsy  of  hard  wood^ 
are  used  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  joints  firmlj  to  their  bear 
ings,  and  retain  the  parts  of  the  frame  in  theur  places.    Tha 
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wedges  are  inserted  into  sqnare  holes,  and  t  Ae  pins  into  anger 
holes  made  through  the  parts  connected.  As  the  object  of 
these  accessories  is  simply  to  brin^  the  parts  connected  intc 
close  contact,  they  should  be  careruUy  driven,  in  order  not  to 
cause  a  strain  that  mi^ht  crush  the  fibres. 

To  secure  joints  siiojected  to  a  heavy  strain,  bolts,  straps, 
and  hoops  of  wrought  iron  are  used.  These  should  be  placed 
in  the  best  direction  to  counteract  the  strain  and  prevent  the 
parts  from  separating ;  and  wherever  the  bolts  are  requisite 
they  should  be  inserted  at  those  points  which  will  least  weaken 
the  joint. 

543.  Joints  of  Beams  united  end  to  end.  When  the  axes 
of  the  beams  are  in  the  same  right  line,  the  form  of  the  joint 
will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  strain.  If  the  strain  is 
one  of  compression,  the  ends  of  the  beams  may  be  united  by 
a  square  joint  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  tne  joint  being 
secured  (Fig.  91)  by,  four  short  pieces  so  placed  as  to  embrace 
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Wig,  91— fiepnmiti  tiio  muuier  in  which  the  end  joint  of  two  beaniB  a  and  b  If  fldied  or 

■eonred  by  side  pieces  c  and  d  bolted  to  them. 

tiie  ends  of  the  beams,  and  being  fastened  to  the  beams  and 
to  each  other  by  bolts.  This  arrangement,  termed  fishing  a 
hea/m,^  is  used  only  for  rough  work.  It  may  also  be  used 
when  the  strain  is  one  of  extension ;  in  which  case  the  short 
pieces  (Fig.  92)  may  be  notched  upon  the  beams,  or  else  keys 
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a  flahed  joint  in  which  the  iiide  pieces  c  and  d  axe  either  let  Into  ttia 
beams  or  secnred  by  keys  «,  e. 


of  hard  wood,  inserted  into  shallow  notches  made  in  the  beams 
and  short  pieces,  may  be  employed  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  joint. 

A  joint  termed  a  scarf  mAy  be  used  for  either  of  the  fore- 
going purposes.    This  joint  may  be  f  :)rmed  either  by  halving 
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a  Muf  jofant  Moared  Ixj  ixon  plates  c,  e,  keja,  d;  cl,  and 


the  beams  on  each  other  near  their  ends  (Fig.  93),  and  se* 
curing  the  joints  by  bolts,  or  straps ;  or  else  by  so  arranging 
the  ends  of  the  two  beams  that  each  shall  fit  into  shallow 
triangular  notches  cut  into  the  other,  the  joint  bein^  secured 
by  iron  hoops.  This  last  method  is  employed  mr  round 
timber. 

544.  When  beams  united  at  their  ends  are  subjected  to 
a  cross  strain,  a  scarf  joint  is  generally  used,  the  under 
part  of  the  joint  being  secured  by  an  iron  plate  confined 
to  the  beams  by  bolts.  The  scarf  for  this  purpose  may 
be  formed  simply  by  halving  the  beams  'near  their  ends ; 
but  a  more  usual  and  better  form  (Fig.  94)  is  to  make 


vis. 


a  Marf  joint  for  a  ctom  itniii  aeoared  at  bottom  by  a  pieos  of  Ite 
'oonnflTWW  tothabeamflbylionhoopad,  <f  and  keys  «;  a. 


the  portion  of  the  joint  at  the  top  surface  of  the  beams  pe^ 
pendicular  to  their  axes,  and  about  one  third  of  their  depth ; 
the  bottom  portion  being  oblique  to  the  axis,  as  well  as  the 
portion  joining  these  two. 

When  the  beams  are  subjected  to  a  cross  strain  and  to  one 
of  extension  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  form  of  the 
scarf  must  be  suitably  arranged  to  resist  each  of  these  strains. 
The  one  shown  in  Fig.  95  is  a  suitable  and  usual  form  for 
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fig.  115— BapnHnti  a  aoarf  Joint  arranged  to  leaist  a  anm  tlnin  and  «iie  d  •KtenaUm.  The 
bottom  of  the  joint  Is  nommd  by  an  iron  plata  oonflnwl  1^  boltK  The  folding  wodgakay 
tnaarted  at  e  aarrea  to  bring  all  tha  aorfaoM  of  the  Jolnti  to  their  beaxlnga. 


these  objects.  A  folding  wedge  key  of  hard  wood  is  in- 
serted into  a  space  left  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  which 
eatch  when  the  beams  are  drawn  apart.  The  key  serves  to 
brin^  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  to  their  bearings,  and  to  form 
an  aouttir^  surface  to  resist  the  strain  of  extension.    In  thif 
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form  of  Bcarf  the  Borface  of  the  joint  which  abuts  agaiiigl 
the  key  will  be  compressed;  the  portions  of  the  beams  just 
abcre  and  below  the  key  will  be  subjected  to  extension. 
These  parts  should  present  the  same  amount  of  resistance,  oi 
have  an  equality  of  cross  section.  The  length  of  the  scarf 
should  be  regulated  by  the  resistance  with  which  the  timber 
employed  resists  detrusion  compared  with  its  resistance  to 
compression  and  extension. 

545.  When  the  axes  of  beams  form  an  angle  between 
them,  they  may  be  connected  at  their  ends  either  by  halving 
them  on  each  other,  or  by  cutting  a  mortise  in  the  centre 
of  one  beam  at  the  end,  and  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to 
fit  into  it    See  Fig.  97. 

546.  Joints  fbr  conneoting  the  end  of  one  beam  -with 
the  fkce  of  another.  The  joints  used  for  this  purpose 
are  termed  mortise  imd  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will 
depend   upon  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  beams. 
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Fkr.   IN^Repreiento  a  mortiM  «iid 
joint  when  the  axon  of  the  beuna  vn 
pendlcolar  to  each  other. 

<^  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 

ft,  mortiee  In  the  beam  B. 

CV  pin  to  hold  the  parte  togother. 
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When  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  mor- 
tise (Fig.  96)  is  cut  into  the  face  of  Uie  beam,  and  the  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  the  mortise. 


Fi^.  07— Bq;>reaeiitB  a  martin  and  temm 
joint  when  the  axes  of  the  beams  are 
obliqoe  to  eatdi  other.  A  notch  whoaa 
inrfaoee  <A  and  5c  are  at  right  angiea  !■ 
ont  into  the  beam  B,  and  a  shallow  mortlae 
d  is  ont  below  the  surface  be  The  end  of 
the  beam  A  is  arranged  to  fit  the  notch  and 
mortifle  in  B.  The  joint  is  secured  by  a 
bolt. 


When  the  axes  of  the  beams  are  oblique  to  each  other,  a 
triaugular  notch  (Fig.  97)  is  usually  cut  into  the  face  o^ 
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one  beam,  the  sides  of  the  notch  being  perpendicnlar  to 
each  other,  and  a  shallow  mortise  is  cat  into  the  lower 
surface  of  the  notch ;  the  end  of  the  other  beam  is  suitably 
shaped  to  fit  the  notch  and  mortise. 

The  direction  of  the  strain  and  the  effect  it  may  produce 
upon  the  joint  must  in  all  cases  regulate  its  form,  in  some 
cases  the  circular  joint  may  be  more  suitable  than  those 
forms  which  are  plane  surfaces;  in  others  a  double  tenon 
may  be  better  than  the  -simple  joint. 

547.  Tie  Joints.  These  joints  are  used  to  connect  beams 
which  cross,  or  lie  on  each  other.  The  simplest  and  strong- 
est form  of  tie  joint  consists  in  cutting  a  notch  in  one  or  boSi 
of  the  beams  to  connect  them  securely.  But  when  the  beams 
do  not  cross,  but  the  end  of  one  rests  upon  the  other,  a  notch 
of  a  trapezoidal  form  (Fig.  98)  may  be  cut  in  the  lower  beam 
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Vlgi  88— Himwwili  an  ordJxuay  dare-tell  joint  aaonnd  by 
a  pin  at  & 


to  receive  the  end  of  the  upper,  which  is  suitably  shaped  to 
fit  the  notch.  This,  from  its  shape,  is  termed  a  dove-tail 
jomt.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  joinery,  but  is  not  suitable 
for  heavy  frames  where  the  joints  are  subjected  to  consider- 
able strains,  as  it  soon  becomes  loose  from  the  shrinking  of 
the  timber. 

548.  Open  built  Beams.  In  framing  open  built  beams, 
the  principal  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  form  such  a  con- 
nection between  the  upper  and  lower  solid  beams,  that  they 
shall  be  strained  uniformly  by  the  action  of  a  strain  at  any 
point  between  the  bearings.  This  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  (Fig.  99.)     The  upper  and  lower  beams  may  consist 

Tig.  99^BcpreseDt8  an  open 
built  beam;  A  and  B  art 
the  top  and  bottom  rails  or 
■trlnKa;  a,  a,  croea  pieoea, 
either  aiofirle  or  in  pain;  K 
diagonal  braces  in  paiza;  <\ 
ain^e  diagonal  braoee. 

either  of  single  beams  or  of  solid  built  beams;  these  are  con 
uected  at  regular  intervals  by  pieces  at  right  angles  to  them, 
()etween  which  diagonal  pieces  are  placed.    By  this  a  -range- 
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ment  the  relative  pofiition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  stram  at  any  point  will  be  brought  tc 
bear  upon  the  intermediate  points. 

548.  Framing  for  intermediate  Supports.  Beams  of 
ordinary  dimensions  may  be  nsed  for  wide  bearings  when 
intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  between  the  extreme 
points. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method  of  effecting  this  is 
to  place  upright  beams,  termed  prqps^  or  sliares^  at  suitable 
intervals  under  the  supported  beam. 

When  the  props  would  interfere  with  some  other  arrange- 
ment, and  pomts  of  support  can  be  procured  at  the  extremi- 
ties below  those  on  which  the  beam  rests,  inclined  struts  (Fig. 
100)  mav  be  used.  The  struts  must  have  a  suitably  formed 
step  at  the  foot,  and  be  connected  at  top  with  the  beam  by  a 
suitable  joint 

In  some  cases  the  bearing  may  be  diminished  by  placing 


fig.  100— 'BflpnMBti  a  hoilnntel  bem  0 
posted  BMTilke.iniddlalijiiiolinaaitnita  A, 


on  the  points  of  support  short  pieces,  termed  oorbda  (Fig.  101), 
and  supporting  these  near  tiieir  ends  by  struts. 


Vig.  101— B0|ic«Hnti  a 
borlaoDtel  beam  c  sap- 
poctad  by  Tflrttcal 
posts  a,  a,  with  oarbel 
pieoM  d,d  and  inoUaad 
■trotea,  sto  dimlniah 
Um  bearing. 


In  other  cases  a  portion  of  the  beam,  at  the  middle,  may 
>  strengthened  by  placing  under  it  a  short  beam,  called  a 


tte.  10*^ 

Borlaantal  beam  e; 
elvangtlienad  \iy  a 
Btnfafing  beam  /and 
taMUaad  strati  a,  a. 


straimng  heam  (Fig.  102),  against  the  ends  of  which  Oie 
struts  abut 
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Whenever  the  bearing  may  require  it  the  two  preceding 
arrangementa  (Fig.  103)  may  be  used  in  connection. 


Fig.  108— B0|ic«Hnti  a  oanbbwtJoioC  ngi.  101  and  109. 

In  all  combinations  with  strata,  a  lateral  thmst  will  be 
thrown  on  the  point  of  support  where  the  foot  of  the  strut 
rests.  This  strain  must  be  provided  for  in  proportioning  the 
supports. 

550.  When  intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  only 
above  the  beam,  an  arrangement  must  be  maoe  which  shall 
answer  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  beam  at  its  interme- 
diate points  by  suspension.  The  combination  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of^intermediate  points  required. 

When  the  beam  requires  to  be  supported  only  at  the  mid- 
dle, it  may  be  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  104.  If  the  saspending 
piece  be  of  iron,  it  must  be  arranged  at  one  end  with  a  screw 
and  nut.  When  the  support  is  of  timber,  a  single  beam, 
called  a  kmgpost^  (Fig.  104,)  may  be  used,  against  the  head 


Tig.  104— Eepreflents  a 
horficmtal  beam  d 
rapported  In  its  mid- 
dle by  a  Ung  poet  0 
faqpended  from  the 
■femtee,  t* 


of  which  the  two  inclined  pieces  may  abut ;  the  foot  of  the 
post  is  connected  with  the  beam  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or 
a  suitable  joint  Instead  of  the  ordinary  king  post,  two 
beams  may  be  used ;  these  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other 
and  bolted  together,  embracing  oetween  them  the  supported 
beam  and  the  heads  of  the  incuned  beams  which  fit  into  shal- 
low not<*iies  cut  into  the  supporting  beams.    Pieces  arranged 
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in  this  manner  for  Buspending  portionB  of  a  frame  receive  the 
name  of  mispennanjneoeiy  or  fricUe  jpieoes. 

When  two  intermediate  points  of  support  are  required,  the\ 
may  be  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.     The  suspension 


ttt  taro  p*^***  by 


pieces  in  this  case  may  be  either  posts,  termed  ^fueen  pa^Uj 
arranged  like  a  king  post,  iron  rods,  or  bridle  pieces.  This 
combmation  may  be  used  for  very  wide  bearings,  (Fig.  106,> 
by  suitably  increasing  the  number  of  inclined  pieces  ana 
straining  beam. 


If. 


t)gr|MMtea.0. 


ofrtrntiand  itndnJBff 


55L  Experixnents  on  the  Strength  of  Frames*  Experi- 
9«iental  researches  on  this  point  have  been  mostly  restiicted 
tx)  those  made  with  models  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
ovring  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  attendant  upon  experi- 
ments on  frames  having  the  form  and  dimensions  of  those 
employed  in  ordinary  structures. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
are  those  made  by  order  of  the  French  government  at  Lori- 
ent,  under  the  airection  of  M.  Riebell,  the  superintending 
engineer  of  the  port,  and  published  in  the  Annales  Maru 
tMfiea  et  Colonialea^  Feb.  and  Nov.,  1837. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  first  setting  up  the  frame 
In  be  tned,  and,  after  it  had  settled  under  the  action  of  its 
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own  weight,  BUBpending  from  the  back  of  it,  by  ropes  placed 
at  equal  intervfus  apart,  eqaal  weights  to  represent  a  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  tne  back  of  the  frame. 

The  results  contained  in  the  following  table  are  from  ex* 
periments  on  a  truss  (Fig.  107)  for  the  roof  of  a  ship  shed 
The  truss  consisted  of  two  rafters  and  a  tie  beam,  with  sua- 


i]g.KnL 


pension  pieces  in  pairs,  and  diagonal  iron  bolts,  which  were 
added  because  it  was  necessary  to  scarf  the  tie  beam.  The 
span  of  the  truss  was  65^  feet ;  the  rafters  had  a  slope  of  1 
perpendicular  to  4  base.  The  thickness  of  the  beams,  meas- 
ured horizontally,  was  about  2^  inches,  their  depth  about  18 
inches.  The  amount  of  the  settling  at  each  rope  was  ascer- 
tained by  fixed  graduated  vertical  rods,  the  measures  being 
taken  below  a  horizontal  line  marked  0. 


Wdglie  anifonnly  diflMbntsd,  1654  Itw 

Do.  do.  SflSOllM 

Do.  do.  1654  lbs.  and  1868  Ibs.,tai- 

ponded  f^om  fho  oentn  of  the  fzvmo 

8680  IlM.,  oniAinnly  dlstrlbiited,  and  1868  Iba.  from  the 


Amount  of  wttUng  on  the  right  of 
the  ridge  below  the  horiaontal  U 
in  inchee. 


«5 


0.16 
1.6 

0.4 

S.0 


I 

«0'E 


0.16 
1.7 

OJS 

S.1 


a 


CO 


0.16 
1.9 

0.4 

9.8 


I 


0.15 
1.8 

0.8 

9Ll 


I 

0.16 
1.1 

1.2 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
on  frames  of  the  usual  forms  of  sfraight  and  curved  timber 
for  roof  trusses.  The  curved  pieces  were  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses, each  3^  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  fifth  column 
S've  the  ratios  between  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  that  oi 
e  weight  borne  by  which  the  elasticity  was  not  impaired. 
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fkamefonned  o<  tiro  nften  «iid  a  tie  beam 
Do.  do.  do. 

■ad  iiupeitBlaii  pleoM  in  poln,  (Fig.  108) 
fkmmeof  a  segment  aroh  oonflniwl  by  a  tie 

beam,  (Fig.  109) 

Do.  do.  4to. 

with  aospenilon  pieoee  in  pain,  (Pig.  110) 
fkame  of  a  segment  arofa  with  zaften  oo 

fined  at  their  foot  by  a  tie  pieoe,  (Fig.111). . 
V!imme  of  a  fall  oentxe  aioh  oonflned  ^  a  tie 


Do. 


do. 
pleoea  in  pain. 


do. 


f 

I 


SBft. 


Mft. 


00  fL 


I 


8 

s 


8ft. 


lift 


mtL 


SAin. 


IS  in. 


8.1  in. 


Tin. 


14.80 
8.88 


8.«L 
LOO 

an 


ttOO     »1« 


fno 


81U 


12^40 
18077 

aisos 
sua 


Fig.  108. 
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Tig.  ItS—RapniRiM  ■  ooodta  unib  at  ■  aond  bnllt  beam  1.  wUoh  •anHcM 
Um  taorfuniCal  bmn  B  br  duuh  at  tbg  poM  a,  a.  Tlia  uob  <•  M  Into 
th*  tHHD  B,  Thlcfa  ■oU  H  ■  tla  to  oobOp*  Ita  araaBlllH. 

552.  Wooden  arches  may  aleo  be  formed  by  Aistenine  to- 
gether several  conrBCB  of  boards,  giving  the  frame  a  pofygo- 
oal  form,  (Fig.  114,)  corresponding  to  the  desired  cnrvatnre 
and  then  uiaping  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  arch  to  the 
proper  curve.     ±Wh  conrse  is  formed  of  boards  cat   intc 
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fif .  ni   pMiMnli  Mi  tkmikm  A  of  • 

woodmi mnb,  flonMd  of  Aattpkitm  m,  b 
vUoh  abut  and  to  «d«iid  brail:  joteitaL 

a  pcnpaottTaTlairofttli  «ai^ 


Wwaftloti,  abofvring  tha  mai 
Iha  patta  aca  k^vd  togatbar. 


diarp  lengtbB,  dependiiiff  on  the  curvature  required ;  these 
pieces  abut  end  to  en<^  the  joints  being  in  the  direction  ci 
the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  pieces  composing  the  different 
courses  break  joints  with  each  other.  The  courses  may  be 
connected  either  bv  jibs  and  keys  of  hard  wood,  or  by  iron 
bolts.  This  methoQ  is  veiy  suitable  for  all  light  framework 
where  the  pressure  borne  is  not  great. 

Wooden  arches  are  chiefly  used  for  bridges  and  roofs. 
They  serve  as  intermediate  points  of  support  &r  the  framij 


on  which  the  roadway  rests  in  the  one  case,  and  the  rod 
covering  in  the  other.  In  bridges  tKe  roadway  may  lie  either 
above  uie  arch,  or  below  it ;  m  either  case  vertical  posts, 
iron  rods,  or  bridles  connect  the  horizontal  beams  witn  the 
arch. 

553.  The  fl;reatest  strain  in  wooden  arches  takes  place 
near  the  springing  line ;  this  part  should,  therefore,  when 
practicable,  be  reheved  of  the  pressure  that  it  would  directly 
receive  from  the  beams  above  it  by  inclined  struts,  so  arranged  '" 
as .  to  throw  this  pressure  upon  the  lateral  supports  of  the 
arch. 

The  pieces  which  compose  a  wooden  arch  may  be  bent  into 
any  curve.  The  one,  however,  usually  adopted  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  the  most  simple  for  the  mechanic  construction  ^>i 
the  framing,  and  presenting  all  desirable  strength. 


GHAPTEB  V. 

BBIDOIE& 

Glassihoation.      IL    Stoios   Bbidgsb.  HL    Woonm 

Bbidoes.      IY.    Cast-Ibok   Bbidges.  Y.   'WbotohT' 

LtoK  Tbuss  Bbidobs.     yi.  TuBULAB  Bbidgeb.     Vil. 

BvsPENBioN    Bridges.      YULL    Swiko  Bsidobs       IX« 
Aqueduct  Bridges. 


GT«  A  flfllFIOATIOy. 

S54.  A  bridge  is  a  structure  for  supporting  a  roadway  over 
a  body  or  stream  of  water,  or  over  a  aej)re8sion  in  the  earth. 

If  the  structure  is  over  a  depression  in  which  there  is 
usually  no  water,  it  is  called  a  viachjust. 

If  the  structure  supports  a  water-way,  it  is  called  an  aque- 
ducty  and  if  the  aqueduct  is  over  a  river,  it  is  sometimea 
called  an  a^ueductiridge. 

Bridges  mav  be  classed  according  to  their  mechanical 
features ;  in  which  case  we  have — 

1.  Arches, 

2.  Trussed  bridges. 
8.  Tubular  bri(%es. 

4.  Suspension  bridges. 

They  may  also  be  classed  according  to  the  materials  whid) 
compose  them ;  as  Stone,  Wood,  and  Iron. 

The  former  is  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  analy- 
sis, but  the  latter  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

n. 

BToio:  bridges. 

fi56.  A  stone  bridge  consists  of  a  roadway  which  rests  upon 
one  or  more  arches,  usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  of  tlie  arcnes  being  of  sufficient  height  and 
strength  to  secure  them  and  the  roadway  from  the  enects  of 
an  6tlraordinary  rise  in  the  water-c:  urse. 
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556.  The  general  location  of  a  bridge  will  depend  npon 
the  approaches,  and  the  particular  locality  may  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  banks,  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  the 
bends  in  the  stream.  High  embankments  and  deep  excava* 
tions  will  naturally  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  faces  of  the 
piers  and  abutments  should  be  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the 
thread  of  the  stream. 

557.  Survey.  With  whatever  considerations  the  locality 
may  have  been  selected,  a  careful  survey  must  be  made  not 
only  of  it,  but  also  of  the  water-course  and  its  environs  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  point  which  the  bridge 
will  occupy,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge  of  the  probable 
efiPects  wnich  the  bridge,  when  erected,  may  have  upon  the 
natural  regimen  of  the  water-course. 

The  object  of  the  survey  will  be  to  ascertain  thoroughlv 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character 
of  the  water-course  at  its  different  phases  of  high  and  low 
water,  and  of  freshets.  This  information  will  be  embodied 
in  a  topographical  map ;  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  water-course  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks,  lis 
ascertained  by  soundings  and  borings ;  and  in  a  descriptive*- 
memoir  whicn,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the  water-course, 
should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  changes,  occasioned  either 
by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from  the  effects  of 
extraordinary  freshets,  or  from  the  construction  of  bridges, 
dams,  and  otiber  artificial  changes  either  in  the  bed  or  banks« 

568.  Water-'way.  When  the  natural  water-way  of  a  river 
is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if  con- 
siderable, will  cause  the  water,  above  the  point  where  the 
obstruction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  me  level  of  that 
below  it,  and  produce  a  fall,  with  an  increased  velocity 
due  to  it,  in  the  current  between  the  two  levels.  These 
causes,  during  heavy  freshets,  may  be  productive  of  serious 
injury  to  agriculture,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  banks  of 
the  water-course ; — ^may  endanger  if  not  entirely  suspend 
navigation,  during  the  seasons  oi  fresliets ; — and  expose  any 
structure  which,  nke  a  bridge,  forms  the  obstruction,  to  ruin, 
from  the  increased  action  ox  the  current  upon  the  soil  around 
its  foundations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is 
enlarged  at  the  point  where  the  structure  is  placed,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  these  consequences,  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water,  will  be  de- 
creased, and  this  will  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  at*  the 
point,  which,  by  gradually  filling  up  the  bed,  might,  on  a 
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Btidden  rise  of  the  water,  prove  a  more  serions  obstrnctiou 
tlian  the  structure  itself ;  particularly  if  the  main  bod^  of  the 
water  should  happen  to  be  diverted  by  the  deposit  from  its 
ordinary  channels,  and  form  new  ones  of  greater  depth 
around  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

The  water-way  left  by  the  structure  should,  for  the  reasons 
above,  be  so  regulated  that  no  considerable  change  shall  be 
occasioned  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it  during  the 
most  unfavorable  stages  of  the  water. 

559.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable 
velocity  for  the  current  through  me  contracted  water-way 
formed  by  the  structure,  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
effects  upon  the  soil  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  natural  water* 
way  should  be  carefully  noted  at  those  seasons  when  the  water 
is  mghest ;  selecting,  in  preference,  for  these  observations,  those 
points  above  and  beloT*-  the  one  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy, 
where  the  natural  water-way  is  most  contracted. 

560.  The  velocity  of  the  current  at  any  point  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  simple  process  of  allowing:  a  liirht  b(dl,  or  fioat 
of  Bome  material>e  white  wax,  or  camphor,  whoee  Bpcific 
gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water,  to  be  carried  alon^ 
by  the  current  of  the  middle  thread  of  the  water-course,  ana 
noting  the  time  of  its  passage  between  two  fixed  stations. 

561.  From  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  ascertained  in  this 
way,  the  average,  or  mecm  veUxsity  of  the  water,  which  flows 
through  the  cross-section  of  any  water-way  between  the  sta- 
tions where  the  observations  are  taken,  is  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  velocity  at  the  surface. 

Having  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  water-way,  that  of 
the  artificial  water  way  will  be  obtained  from  the  following 
expression, 

t;  =  m  -—  V, 

o 

in  which  b  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
velocity  of  the  artificial  water-way ;  S  and  Y,  the  same  data  of 
the  natural  water-way ;  and  m  a  constant  quantity,  which,  as 
determined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
the  mixed  number  1.097. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  velocity  on  the 
bed,  there  are  no  experiments,  which  directly  apply  to  the 
cases  usually  met  with.  The  following  table  is  drawn  up  from 
experiments  made  in  a  confined  channel,  the  bottom  and  sidei 
of  the  channel  being  formed  of  rough  boards : — 
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562.  Bays.  As  a  general  mle,  there  ehould  be  an  odd 
nomber  of  bajB,  whenever  the  width  of  the  water-way  is  too 
great  to  be  spanned  by  a  single  arch.  Local  circnmstanoea 
may  require  a  departure  from  this  rule;  but  when  departed 
from,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  architectural  effect ;  since  no 
secondary  feature  can  occupy  the  central  point  in  any  archi* 
tectural  composition  without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  to  the  eye ;  and  as  the  arches  are  the  main  features 
of  a  stone  bridge,  the  central  point  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
one  of  them. 

The  width  of  the  bays  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  chsP' 
acter  of  the  current,  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
foundations  rest,  and  the  kind  of  material  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  masonry. 

For  streams  with  a  gentle  current,  which  are  not  subject  to 
heavy  freahets,  narrow  bays,  or  those  of  a  mediam  size  may 
be  adopted,  because,  even  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
natural  water-way  will  not  greatly  affect  the  velocity  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  foundations  therefore  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  undermined.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations in  streams  of  this  character  is  generallv  inconsiderable. 
For  streams  with  a  rapid  current,  and  which  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  great  freshets,  wide  bays  will  be  most  suitable,  hi 
order,  by  procuring  a  wide  water-way,  to  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  points  of  support,  in  placing  as  few  in  the  stream  as 
practicable. 

563.  Classifloation  of  Arches.  Arches  are  classed,  ao- 
cordin^  to  their  concave  surface,  as:  oyUndrioalj  conical^ 
canoicMly  wa/rped^  annvla/r^  gromefiy  doist&redj  and  domes. 

A  right  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  face ;  and  an  ohUaue  arch  is  one  in  which  tne  axis  is  not 
peipendicular  to  die  face. 

A  rampami  a/rch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  not  in  a  horizan- 
tal  plane. 

564.  Surfkoes  of  the  Aroh.  The  foffit  is  the  inner  coi^ 
oave  surface. 
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The  hack  is  the  external  Biir&ce. 

The  face  of  the  arch  is  the  end  surface. 

565.  Unes  of  the  Arch.  The  springing  lines  are  the  m- 
tersections  of  the  so£St  with  the  abutment ;  as  a\  d^  Fig.  121. 
In  Fig.  116,  B  is  the  projection  of  a  springing  line 

The  MMm  is  the  cnord  of  the  curve  of  right  section,  afl 
DB,  Fig.  116. 
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The  aoM  of  the  arch  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres 
of  the  span. 

The  rise  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  of  right  section^  as 
AC,  Fi^.  116. 

The  wktradoe  is  the  intersection  of  the  soffit  with  the  &ce 
of  the  arch,  as  DCB. 

The  eoBtrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  back  of  the  arch 
with  the  face. 

The  intrados  may  be  defined  as  the  inner  curve  of  a  verti- 
cal right  section,  and  the  extrudos  as  the  cutei  one. 

The  crovm  is  the  highest  line  of  the  soffit 

The  oourwng  joi/rvU  are  those  lines  which  run  lengthwise  of 
the  arch,  and  separate  the  several  courses  of  the  stones. 

The  Keadmq  or  ri/rig  joinU  are  those  Unes  which  separate 
the  stones,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
arch. 

666.  Volumes  of  the  Ardh.  The  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  body  of  the  arch  are  called  vovsaoi/rs. 

The  keystone  is  the  highest  stone  of  the  arch. 

The  impost  stones  are  the  highest  stcnes  of  the  abutmenti 
and  upon  whidi  the  ardi  directly  rests. 
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567.  Cylindrioal  Arch.  This  is  the  most  nsnal  and 
the  simplest  form  of  arch.  The  soffit  consists  of  a  portioc 
of  a  cylindrical  surface.  When  the  section  of  the  cylin- 
der perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  termed  a  right 
section^  cuts  from  the  surface  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  termed 
a  full  centre  arch ;  when  the  section  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
semicircle,  it  is  termed  a  aegmentdl  a/rdij  when  the  section 
gives  a  semi-ellipse,  it  is  termed  an  eUipttcal  a/rck  /  when  the 
-section  gives  a  curve  resembling  a  semi-ellipse,  formed  of  arcs 
of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  arch  is  termed  an  ovdly 
(Fig.  116,  or  oadceb  handle),  and  is  called  a  curve  of  three^ 
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^tf,  seveny  etc.,  centres.  In  order  to  make  the  curve  horizon- 
tal at  the  crown  and  symmetrical  in  reference  to  a  vertical 
line  through  the  centre,  there  must  be  an  odd  number  of  arcs. 
When  liie  intrados  is  composed  of  two  arcs  meeting  at  the 
highefit  point  of  the  curve,  it  is  called  a  pointed^  (Fig.  116|) 
or  an  obtuse  or  eurhctsed  arch,  (Fig.  117.) 


968.  ObUque  Arohes.  If  the  obliqnlt7  of  the  arch  ia 
small,  it  ma;  be  comtmcted  like  the  rignt  arob,  but  when  the 
obliquity  is  considerable,  or  in  other  worda  when  the  angle 
between  the  axiB  and  face  is  considerably  less  or  greater  than 
90  degrees,  the  pressnre  upon  the  vouBsoirs  near  the  end  of  the 
springing  lines  would  be  very  obhqne  to  the  beds,  and  at  the 
acute  angles  would  tend  to  force  the  vouBSoirs  ont  of  place  if 
the  conrsing  joints  are  made  parallel  to  the  axis.  To  obviate 
this  defect  the  coursing  joints  are  inclined  to  the  cylindrical 
elements,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

An  ideal  mode  of  determining  the  conrsing  joints  is  to 
conceive  the  arch  to  be  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  face,  thns  making  an  indefi- 
nite namber  of  curves  like  the  end  ones.  Then  begin  at  any 
point,  as  d,  Fig.  118,  and  paaa  a  line  along  the  soffit  so  as  to 
cnt  all  the  former  curves  at  right  angles,  and  we  have  an 
ideal  conrsing  joint  The  line  d  c.  Fig.  118,  represents  snch 
a  line.  Other  similar  curves  are  also  shown.  The  equation 
of  these  when  developed  is  Icsarithmic.  They  are  all  asymp- 
totes to  the  springing  line.  The  plan  of  these  curves  is  shown 
in  F^.  119.  A  suitable  number  of  vertical  intersectiona  may 
be  selected  for  determining  the  ring-joints,  portions  of  which 
only  are  used,  as  5  a.  Fig.  118,  and  o',  a',  Fig.  119. 
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TIlis  IS  ode  of  determining  the  coursing  joints  is  Tery  ob- 
jectionable in  practice,  because  the  vonssoirs  must  constantlv 
vary  in  width  as  we  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  as 
the  bed-4nrfaces  are  warped,  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  the  voussoirs  of  proper  shape. 

The  method  of  making  the  coursing  joints  nearly  or  quite 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes  csk&a  the  English  metnod, 
18  more  simple,  and  gives  as  good  results  as  me  preceding 
method. 

VI8.U0. 
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Fig.  121. 


Fig.  121  is  the  elevation  of  such  an  oblique  arch,  and  Fig. 
120  is  the  plan.  The  system  here  shown  is  sometimes  called 
"  Buck's  System."  Li  order  to  construct  this  system 
graphically,  we  conceive  that  the  soffit  is  developed,  or 
roUed  out  about  the  springing  line  a  c.    Let  mf  bo  a  right 
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section  (which  is  here  supposed  to  be  circular).  Conceive 
that  it  is  revolved  down  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  that  the  circumference  is  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  division  conceive 
that  cyhndrical  elements  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
In  the  development  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle  will 
become  the  line  y J,  and  the  cylindrical  elements  will  be,  aa 
shown,  parallel  to  the  springing  line  a  c.  From  the  points 
where  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  cylindrical  elements 
intersect  the  face  a  ky  draw  lines  parallel  to  fby  and  note  their 
intersections  with  the  developed  position  of  the  cylindrical 
elements,  and  the  curve  adb  through  these  points  will  be  the 
development  of  the  intrados  of  obhque  section.  In  a  similar 
way  find  o  A. 

Join  a  h  with  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  there  are  to  be  voussoirs  in  the  face.  In  the 
figure  there  are  eight  such  parts.  When  there  is  an  even 
number  there  will  oe  a  joint  at  the  crown,  but  when  an  odd 
number  there  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  keystone  at  the 
crown.  From  c  at  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ao 
draw  a  perpendicular  <?  rf  to  the  line  a  J,  and  ii  it  passes 
through  one  of  the  divisions  previously  determined  on  a  J,  we 
proceed  with  the  construction ;  but  it  it  does  not,  we  make 
such  a  change  in  the  data  as  will  make  it  perpendicular. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  We  may  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular Xo  ah  from  the  joint  which  is  nearest  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  previously  drawn,  and  note  where  it  inter- 
sects the  epringmg-line,  and  change  the  length  of  the  arch  so 
that  it  wilt  pass  through  that  point.  Or  we  may  change  the 
obliquity  oi  the  arch,  or  change  the  number  or  divisions  of 
the  nne  a  h.  If  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  should  fall  near 
a  division,  the  line  may  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
point  and  leave  it  slightly  out  of  a  perpendicular.  We  might 
also  disregard  the  condition  that  the  perpendicular  d  c  should 
pass  through  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ac;  but  this  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arch  would  then 
not  be  alike. 

Havinff  fixed  the  position  of  c  d,  we  proceed  to  draw  lines 
through  Uie  several  points  6f  division  of  a  i,  parallel  toed.  It 
should  be  observed  that  points  through  which  these  parallel 
lines  are  drawn  are  on  the  straight  line  adb^  and  not  on  the 
curved  line  a  1,  2,  etc.  The  parallel  lines  thus  drawn  are  the 
courinng  joints.  The  development  of  the  rinajovnta  fn^  etc., 
are  perpendicular  to  the  developed  coursing  joints,  and  hence 
)rill  be  narmal  to  each  other  in  their  true  position  in  the 
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arch;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  intrados  in  obliqa« 
section  a  b  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  coursing  joints. 
And  since  the  projection  of  the  face  is  a  straight  line,  ah^  it 
is  evident  that  tne  norizontal  projection  of  a  ring  joint  will  be 
a  curved  lineyA,  the  position  or  which  may  be  determined 
by  reversing  the  process  by  which  a  1  2  J  was  found.  The 
horizontal  projection  of  the  coursing  joints  will  also  be  curved 
lines. 

This  construction  evidently  makes  the  divisions  a  1-12-23, 
etc.,  on  the  curved  line  ad  by  unequal.  The  space  a  1  on 
the  development  is  laid  off  on  the  arc  in  the  elevation  from  a. 
The  space  1-2  is  next  laid  off,  and  so  on.  By  developing  the 
extrados  and  determining  the  points  of  division  on  the  back 
of  the  arch,  we  mav  construct  the  radial  lines  in  the  face  of 
the  arch.  These  Imes  are  slightly  curved  in  the  arch,  but  it 
is  found,  by  constructing  the  arch  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
chords  ox  the  arcs  o  Pj  etc.,  all  pass  through  a  common  point 
G.  The  couiising  joints  and  ring  joints  in  the  elevation  are 
easily  determined  from  the  plan. 

The  bed-surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  may  be  generated  by  con- 
ceiving a  radial  line  to  pass  through  one  comer  of  them 
(which  will  be  normal  to  the  soffit)  and  moved  along  on  a 
coursing  joint,  keeping  it  constantly  normal  to  the  soffit. 
This  line  will  generate  a  true  helicoidal  surface.  The  end 
surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  are  generated  in  a  similar  way  by 
moving  a  radial  line  along  a  ring  joiiit,  and  hence  these  sur- 
faces are  also  helicoidal.  The  lengths  of  the  end  voussoirs, 
measured  on  the  back  of  the  arch  next  to  the  oblique  angles, 
will  be  shorter  than  those  next  to  the  acute  angles,  while  all 
those  in  the  body  of  the  arch  will  be  like  each  other. 

Mr.  Hart,  an  English  author,  proposed  a  method  which 
differed  from  the  one  above  explained  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  spaces  in  the  curved  line  adb  were  made  equal 
to  each  other ;  the  coursing  joints  were  straight,  and  passed 
through  the  points  of  division  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  arch 
in  the  developed  intrados ;  hence,  the  coursing  joints  in  this 
system  are  not  parallel  to  each  other.  Another  aistinction  is, 
the  ring  joints  and  end-faces  of  all  the  voussoire  are  parallel 
to  the  end  of  the  arch,  and  hence  the  end-faces  are  plane. 
This  might  simplify  the  construction,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
materiaffrom  which  the  voussoirs  are  cut  as  economically  as 
the  preceding  system.  In  this  system  the  bed-surfaces  are 
helicoidal,  as  in  the  preceding  system.  The  preceding  system 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  scientific  and  quite  as  easily  executed 
as  the  latter,  or  of  any  other  conceivable  system  in  which  the 
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joints  are  Bpiral.  In  practice,  tenwlets  and  hevda  are  itade,  in 
order  to  gnide  the  workmen  in  maMng  the  angles  and  surfaces 
of  the  vonssoirs. 

569.  Arohed  Bridges.  Cylindrical  arches  with  any  of  the 
ndual  forms  of  cnrve  of  intrados  may  be  nsed  for  bridges. 
The  selection  will  be  restricted  by  the  width  of  the  bay,  the 
highest  water-level  during  freshets,  the  approaches  to  the 
bridge,  and  the  architectural  effect  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  structure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  at  the 
intermediate  stages  between  high  and  low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  arch,  particularly  for  medium  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  that,  tor  the  same  level  of  roadway,  they  afford  a  more 
ample  water-way  under  them,  and  their  neads  and  spandrels 
offer  a  smaller  surface  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  during 
freflhets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circumstances. 

The  level  of  the  springing  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  their  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  less  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
est knovni  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  be 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  during  freshets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
should  be  so  chosen  that  the  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  raised,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  spring- 
ing lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  structure  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water. 

When  the  arches  are  of  the  same  size,  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way and  the  principal  architectural  lines  which  run  lengthwise 
along  the  heads  of^the  bridge,  as  .the  top  of  the  parapet,  the 
cornice,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  horizontal,  and  the  bridge,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  be  on  a  dead  level  throughout.  This  has 
for  some  time  been  a  favorite  feature  in  bridge  architecture, 
few  of  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  bridges  being  without 
it,  as  it  is  thought  to  give  a  character  of  li^tness  and  bold- 
ness to  the  structure. 

570.  Centres.  Before  an  arch  is  constructed  a  strong  sup- 
port or  framework  is  erected  to  support  the  arch  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  support  is  called  tJts  ceiitermg  of 
the  drch.  It  must  be  made  strong,  and  so  as  to  settle  as  little 
as  possible  while  the  masonry  is  being  erected ;  and  in  arches 
of  long  span  it  must  be  so  erected  and  supported  that  it 
may  be  removed  without  causing  local  or  cross  strains  in 
the  arch.  To  accomplish  this,  the  centering  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  entire  so£St  at  tivs  same  time.  It  is  espe- 
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cially  detrimental  to  relieve  one  side  whilst  the  other  side  ii 
firmly  supported. 

571.  Means  used  for  striking  Centres.  When  the  aich  is 
completed  the  centres  are  detached  from  it,  or  struck.  To 
effect  this  in  lar^  centres  an  arrangement  of  wedee  blocks 
is  used,  termed  the  striking-plateSyOj  means  of  wiich  the 
centre  maj  be  gradually  lowered  and  separated  from  the 
softit  of  the  arch.  This  arrangement  consists  (Fig.  125^  in 
forming  steps  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  wnich 
forms  the  framed  support  to  receive  a  wedge-shaped  block, 
on  which  another  beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  ar* 
ran^d  with  steps,  rests.  The  struts  of  the  rib  either  abut 
agamst  the  upper  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  else  are  inserted 
into  cast-iron  sockets,  termed  shoe-plcUe8y  fastened  to  this 
surface.  The  centre  is  struck  by  driving  back  the  wedge 
block. 

572.  When  the  struts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  be- 
tween the  abutments,  double  or  foldmg  wedges  may  be 
placed  under  the  struts,  or  else  upon  the  back  pieces  or  the 
ribs  under  each  bolster.  The  latter  arrangement  presents 
the  advantage  of  allowing  any  part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased 
from  the  sonit,  instead  of  detaching  the  whole  at  once  as  in 
the  other  methods  of  striking  wedges.  This  method  was 
employed  for  the  centres  of  Grosvenor  Bridge  (Fig.  124), 
over  the  river  Dee  at  Chester,  and  was  perfectly  successful 
both  in  allowing  a  gradual  settling  of  the  arch  at  various 
points,  and  in  the  operation  of  striking. 

573.  A  novel  application  of  sand  to  the  striking  of  centres 
has  lately  been  made  with  success.  Vessels  containing  the 
sand  are  placed  on  the  supports  for  the  centres,  and  are  so 
arranged  near  the  bottom  that  the  sand  can  be  allowed  to  run 
out  slowly  when  the  time  comes  for  striking.  The  centres 
are  placed  on  these  vessels  and  keyed  up  in  the  usual  way. 
To  lower  them,  the  sand  is  allowed  to  run  out  and  let  the 
centres  gradually  down.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
steadiness  of  lowering  each  rib  of  the  centre,  and  oi  not 
allowing  one  to  come  down  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
After  the  sand  has  all  run  out,  the  centres  can  be  taken  down 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

574.  For  small  light  arches  (Fig.  122)  the  ribs  may  be 
formed  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  short  boards,  firmly 
nailed  together ;  the  boards  in  each  course  abutting  end  to 
end  by  a  joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  arch,  and  breaking  joints  with  those  of  the  other  course. 
The  ribs  are  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  intrados  of  tlic  archy 
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to  receive  tlie  bobten,  which  are  of  battens  cot  to  Boitabls 
le^j^lia  «.nd  nailed  to  the  ribi. 
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575.  Tor  heavy  arches  with  wide  Bp&na,  when  firm  inteiv 
mediate  pointe  of  support  can  he  procured  between  the  abut- 
mente,  the  back  pieces  (Fig.  128)  may  be  supported  by  ehorea 
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placed  under  the  blocks  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  archj  or  of  inclined  strnts  (Fig.  124)  resting  on  the 
points  of  support.  The  shores,  or  struts,  are  prevented  from 
liending  by  braces  suitably  placed  for  the  purpose. 

If  intermediate  points  of  support  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
broad  framed  support  must  be  made  at  each  abutment  to 
receive  the  extremities  of  the  struts  that  sustain  the  back 
pieces.  The  framed  support  (Fig.  125)  consists  of  a  heavy 
oeam  liud  either  horizontally  or  inclined,  and  is  placed  at  that 
joint  of  the  arch  (the  one  which  makes  an  angle  of  about 
80°  with  the  horizon)  where  the  voussoire,  if  unsupported 
beneath,  would  slide  on  their  beds.  This  beam  is  borne  by 
shores,  which  find  firm  points  of  support  on  the  foundation* 
of  the  abutment. 

The  back  pieces  of  the  centre  (Fig.  125)  may  be  supported 
by  inclined  Btnita,  which  rest  imm^iately  upon  the  filmed 
support,  one  of  the  two  struts  under  each  block  resting  upon 
one  of  the  framed  supports,  the  other  on  the  one  on  theoppo 
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»te  Bide,  the  two  struts  being  so  placed  as  to  make  eqnal 
angles  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch  drawn  throogh 
the  middle  point  of  the  block.  Bridle  pieces,  placed  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius  of  cnrvature,  embrace  the  blocks  and 
struts  in  the  usual  manner,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  sag- 
ging. This  combination  presents  a  figure  of  invariable  form, 
as  the  strain  at  any  one  point  is  received  by  the  struts  and 
transmitted  directW  to  the  fixed  points  of  support  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  beams  of  great  len^  when  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  considerable,  and  of  presenting  frequent 
crossing  of  the  struts  where  notches  will  be  requisite,  and  the 
strength  of  the  beams  thereby  diminished. 

The  centre  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  (Tig.  125), 
was  framed  on  this  principle.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  crossing  of  the  struts,  and  of  building 
beams  m  sufficient  length  where  the  struts  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  a  single  beam,  the  device  was  adopted  of  receiv- 
ing the  ends  of  several  struts  at  the  points  of  crossing  into 
a  large  caat-iron  socket  suspended  by  a  bridle  piece. 

676.  When  the  preceding  combination  cannot  be  employed, 
a  strong  truss  (Fig.  126),  consisting  of  two  incUnea  struts, 
resting  upon  the  framed  supports,  and  abutting  at  top  a£ainal 
«  stnuning  beam,  may  be  formed  to  receive  the  ends  otsoiiii 
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of  the  struts  which  support  the  back  pieces.  This  combinar 
tion,  and  all  of  a  like  character,  require  that  the  arch  should 
not  be  constructed  more  rapidly  od  one  side  of  tihe  centre 
than  on  the  other,  as  any  inequality  of  strain  on  the  two 
halves  of  the  centre  would  have  a  tendency  to  change  the 
■hape  of  tl'e  frame,  thmsting  it  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
•tmn. 
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577.  Style  of  Arohitaoture.  The  design  ai  id  oonstnietix 
ot  a  hndfce  abonid  be  gvwemed  bj  the  ntaae  general  priuci« 
pies  ait  anv  other  architectural  compoeition.  £^  the  object  o# 
m  bridge  Tb  to  bear  heavy  loads,  and  to  withstand  the  effecti 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  aeents  with  which  the  engineer 
has  to  contend,  the  general  diaracter  of  its  architecture 
•honld  be  that  of  strength.  It  should  not  only  be  secure,  but 
to  the  apprehension  appear  so.  It  should  be  equally  removed 
from  ^yptian  massiveness  and  Corinthian  lightness ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  should  conform  to  the  features  of  the 
surrounding  locality,  being  more  ornate  and  carefully  wrought 
in  its  minor  details  in  a  city,  and  near  buildings  of  a  sump- 
tuous style,  than  in  more  obscure  quarters;  and  assuming 
every  shade  of  conformity,  from  that  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humblest  hamlet  and  tamest  landscape  to 
the  boldest  features  presented  by  Nature  and  Art.  oim- 
plicity  and  strength  are  its  natural  characteristics ;  all  orna- 
ment of  detail  being  rejected  which  is  not  of  obvious  utility, 
and  suitable  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  must  be  seen ; 
as  well  as  all  attempts  at  boldness  of  general  design  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  however  unfounded 
in  reality.    The  heads  of  the  bridge,  the  cornice,  and  the 

Earapet  should  generally  present  an  unbroken  outline ;  this, 
owever,  may  be  departed  from  in  bridges  where  it  is  desira- 
ble to  place  recesses  for  seats,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
footpaths ;  in  which  case  a  plain  buttress  may  be  built  above 
each  starling  to  support  the  recess  and  its  seats,  the  utility  of 
which  will  DC  obvious,  while  it  vrill  give  an  appearance  of 
additional  strength  when  the  height  of  the  parapet  above  the 
starlings  is  at  aU  considerable. 

578.  Gonstruotion.  The  methods  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  structures  of  stone,  &c.,  described  under  the  article 
of  Masonry,  are  alike  applicable  to  all  structures  which  come 
under  this  denomination. 

679.  Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  secure  the  bed 
of  the  natural  water-way  around  and  between  the  piers ; 
among  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  of  which  Is  that  of 
covering  the  surface  to  be  protected  by  a  bed  of  stone  broken 
into  fragments  of  sufficient  bulk  to  resist  the  velocity  of  the 
current  in  the  bays,  if  the  soil  is  of  an  ordinary  clayey  mud ; 
but,  if  it  be  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  should  be 
first  covered  by  a  bed  of  tenacious  clay  before  the  stone  be 
thrown  in.  Tne  voids  between  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  time, 
become  filled  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  which,  acting  as  a 
oement,  gives  to  the  mass  a  character  of  great  durability. 
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580.  The  fonndatioii  courses  o±  the  piers  siionld  be  formed 
of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone  bonded  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  carried  up  in  offsets.  The  faces  of  the  piers 
should  be  of  cut  stone  well  bonded.  They  may  be  Duilt 
cither  vertically,  or  with  a  slight  batter.  Their  thickness  at 
the  impost  should  be  greater  than  what  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  as  thev  are  exposed 
to  the  destructive  action  of  the  current,  and  oi  shocks  from 
heavy  floating  bodies ;  and  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
parts  immersed,  owing  to  the  buoyant  effort  of  me  water, 
their  resistance  is  decreased.  The  most  successful  bridge 
architects  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the  thickness 
of  the  piers  at  the  impost  between  one  sixth  and  one  eighth 
of  the  span  of  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  oi  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  built  by  the  celebrated  Peironet, 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  modem  brid^  architecture,  is 
only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  its  arches  also  oeing  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  of  their  curve. 

581.  The  usual  practice  is  to  ^ve  to  all  the  piers  the  same 
proportional  thickness.  It  has,  nowever,  been  rery>mmended 
DV  some  en^neers  to  give  sufficient  thickness  to  a  lew  of  the 
piers  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  thus  secure  a  part  of  the  structure  from  ruin, 
should  an  accident  happen  to  any  of  the  other  piers.  These 
masses,  to  which  the  name  abutrnent  jnersjMiA  been  applied, 
would  be  objectionable  from  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
water-way  that  would  be  caused  by  their  bulk,  and  rfrom  the 
additional  cost  for  their  construction,  besides  impairing  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  structure.  They  present  the 
advantage,  in  addition  to  their  main  object,  of  permitting  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  by  sections,  and  thus  procure  an 
economyin  the  cost  of  the  wooden  centres  for  the  arches. 

582.  The  projection  of  the  starlings  beyond  tiie  heads  of 
the  bridge,  tneir  form,  and  the  height  ^ven  to  them  above 
the  springing  lines,  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances. 
As  the  main  objects  of  the  starlings  are  to  form  a  fender  or 
Qua/rd  to  secure  the  masonry  of  the  spandrels,  &c.,  fi*om 
being  damaged  by  floating  bodies,  and  to  serve  as  a  cut-water 
to  turn  the  current  aside,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  whirls, 
and  their  action  on  the  bed  around  the  foundations,  the  form 

fiven  to  them  should  subserve  both  these  purposes.  Of  the 
ifferent  forms  of  horizontal  section  whicn  have  been  given 
to  starlings  (Figs.  127, 128, 129, 180),  the  semi-ellipse,  from 
experiments  carefully  made,  with  these  ends  in  view,  appears 
best  to  satiiify  both  objects. 
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Bsnt  horiaontel  Mcdjiis  of 
■terlingn^A  of  the  moee  nsDftl 
fnrma.  and  part  of  the  pier  B 
•bore  tbe  foondattoa  conzaes. 
Fig.  180  repreaants  ttie  plan  of 
the  hood  of  a  rtaiUng  laid  la 
ooDzaeai  the  gmenl  ^pe  be- 
ing that  of  the  Quarter  of  a 


The  up  and  down  stream  starlingB,  in  tidal  rivers  not  sub- 
ject to  freshets  and  ice,  usually  receive  the  same  projections, 
which,  when  their  plan  is  a  semi-ellipse,  must  be  somewhat 
greater  than  the  semi-width  of  the  pier.  Their  general  verti- 
cal outline  is  columnar,  being  either  straight  or  swelled  (Figs, 
131, 132, 133, 134).     They  should  be  built  as  high  as  the  ordi- 
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D,  and  the  combination  of  their  oouiaoa  and  joints  with  eaoh  other  in  an  oval  arch  of  three 
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nary  highest  water-level.  They  are  finished  at  top  with  a  cop* 
ing  stone  to  preserve  the  masonry  from  the  action  of  rain. 
&c. :  this  stone,  termed  the  hood,  may  receive  a  conical,  a 
spheroidal,  or  any  other  shape  which  will  subserve  the  object 
in  view,  and  produce  a  pleasing  architectural  effect,  in  keep- 
ins:  with  the  locality. 
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In  streams  subject  to  freshets  and  ice,  the  up-stream  star- 
lings should  receive  a  greater  projection  tiian  those  down 
stream,  and«  moreover,  be  bnilt  m  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  (Fig.  185)  to  &cilitate  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  its 
passage  through  the  arches. 
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588.  Where  the  banks  of  a  water-conrse  spanned  by  a 
bridge  are  so  steep  and  difficult  of  access  that  the  roadway 
must  be  raised  to  the  same  level  with  their  crests,  security 
for  the  foundation,  and  economy  in  the  construction  demand 
that  hoUov)  or  open  piers  be  used  instead  of  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry.  A  construction  of  this  kind  requires  great  pre- 
caution. The  facing  courses  of  the  piers  must  be  of  heavy 
blocks  dressed  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  starlings  must 
be  bui]  t  solid.  The  faces  must  be  connected  by  one  or  more 
cross  tie-walls  of  heavy,  well-bonded  blocks ;  the  tie-walls  be- 
ing connected  from  distance  to  distance  vertically  by  strong 
tie-blocks ;  or,  if  the  width  of  the  pier  be  considerable,  by  a 
tie-wall  along  its  centre  line. 

584.  The  foundations,  the  dimensions,  and  the  form  of  the 
abutments  of  a  bridge  will  be  regulated  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  like  parts  of  other  arched  structures ;  a  juaidoui 
conformity  to  the  character  of  strength  demanded  by  the 
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Btrnctnre,  and  to  the  reqnirementa  of  the  localitri  bems  oh- 
eervea.  Ttie  walie  wnicn  at  the  eztreminos  ot  the  ondee 
form  the  continnation  ot  the  heads,  and  sostain  the  embat^- 
ments  of  the  approaches, — and  which,  from  their  wideiiiDc 
oat  from  the  i^nenil  line  of  the  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  gradtuQ 
oontraction  of  the  aTeune  by  which  the  bridge  is  approached, 
are  termed  the  toing-waUa, — eerve  as  firm  buttresses  to  the 
abutments.  In  some  casee  the  back  of  the  abutment  iB  ter- 
minated by  a  cylindrical  arch  (Fig.  136)  placed  on  end,  or 
having  its  right-line  elements  vertical,  which  connects  the 
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two  winff-walle.  In  others  (Fig.  137)  a  rectangulai^ehaped 
bnttresB  IB  built  back  from  the  centre  line  of  the  abutment 
and  is  connected  with  the  wing-walls  either  by  horizontal 
arches,  or  by  a  vertical  cross  tie-wall. 

585.  The  wing-walls  may  be  either  plane  surface  walls 
(Fig.  138)  arranged  to  make  a  given  angle  with  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  or  toey  may  be  curved  surtace-walls  presenting 
their  concavity  (Fig.  145)  or  their  convexity  to  the  exterior ; 
or  of  any  other  shape,  whether  presenting  a  continnoos  or  a 
broken  surface,  that  the  locality  may  demand. 

086.  The  arches  of  bridges  demand  great  caM  io  pnpor 
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tioning  the  dimenBlone  of  the  Tonsaoire,  and  procaring  aocn- 
tacy  in  their  fonn^  aa  the  strength  of  the  atrnchire,  and  the 
permanence  of  its  figure,  will  depend  chiefly  npon  me  atten- 
tion bestowed  ou  these  points.  Peculiar  care  ehonld  be  given 
in  arranging  the  maeomy  above  the  piers  which  lies  between 
the  two  adjacent  arches.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  bridges, 
(Fig.  139,)  this  part  is  bnilt  up  solid  but  a  short  distauce 
above  the  imposts,  generally  not  higher  than  a  fourth  of  the 
rise,  and  is  nnlshed  with  a  reversed  arch  to  give  greater  se- 
curity against  the  effects  of  the  pressure  thrown  npon  it. 

The  backs  of  the  arches  should  be  covered  with  a  water- 
tight capping  of  beton,  and  a  coating  of  asphaltum. 

587.  Tne  entire  spandrel  courses  of  the  heads  are  usually 
not  laid  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred,  and  have  set- 
tled, in  order  that  tiie  jointe  of  these  courses  may  not  be  sub 
iect  to  any  other  cause  of  displacement  than  what  may  arise 
irom  tho  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  upon  the  arches. 
Tbe  thickness  of  the  head-walls  will  depend  upon  the 
method  adopted  for  supporting  the  roadway.  If  this  be  by  « 
filling  of  earth  between  the  head-walls,  then  their  thickness 
must  be  calculated  not  only  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
irhidi  they  sustain,  but  allowance  most  also  bo  made  to-  tha 
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effects  of  the  ahocks  of  floating  bodies  in  weakeningtlie  bond, 
and  separgtiitg  the  blocks  from  their  mortar-bed.  The  more 
approved  methode  of  BupportiD?  the  roadway,  except  for  very 
flat  sef^nent  arches,  are  to  lay  tne  road  materials  either  upon 
broad  flinging  Btonee  (Figs.  139, 140,)  which  rest  upon  tnin 
brick  wallB  built  parallel  to  the  head-walls,  and  supported  by 
die  piers  and  arches ;  or  by  small  arches,  (Fig  141)  for 
vhicn  these  walla  serve  as  piers ;  or  by  a  system  of  small 
groinel  Arches  supported  by  pillais  lesdng  apon  the  pien 


and  main  arcKes.  When  either  of  these  methods  is  used,  the 
head-walls  may  receive  a  mean  thickness  of  one  fifth  of  their 
heiffht  above  tlie  solid  spandreL 

&8.  Superstruoture.  The  superstructure  of  a  bridge  con- 
siste  of  a  cornice,  Uie  roadway  and  footpaths,  &c.,  and  a  par- 
apet. 

The  object  of  the  cornice  is  to  shelter  the  face  of  the  head- 
walls  from  rain.  To  Bubserve  this  purpose,  ita  projection  be- 
yond the  surface  to  be  sheltered  should  be  the  greater  as  the 
altitude  of  the  sheltered  part  is  the  more  considerable.  This 
rule  will  require  a  cornice  with  supporting  blocks,  (Fig.  Ii2,) 
termed  jnodiUions,  below  it,  whenever  the  projecting  part 
would  be  actually,  or  might  seem,  insecure  fn>m  its  weight. 
The  height  of  the  cornice,  including  its  supports,  should  gen- 
erally be  equal  to  its  projections ;  this  will  often  require  more 
or  less  of  detail  in  the  profile  of  the  cornice,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  appear  heavy.  The  top  surface  of  the  cornice  should 
be  a  little  above  that  of  the  footpath,  or  roadway,  and.  be 
slightly  sloped  outward ;  the  bottom  should  be  arranged  with 
a  suitable  ta/rmier,  or  rfr^p,  to  prevent  the  water  from  finding 
a  passage  along  its  under  surface  to  the  face  of  the  wall. 

o8B.  The  parapet  sumionntA  the  cornice,  and  should  be  higb 
enough  to  secure  vehicles  and  foot-passengers  from  accidents, 
without  however  intercepting  the  view  from  the  bridge.  The 
parapet  is  usually  a  plain  low  wall  of  cut  stone,  surmounted 
by  a  coping  slightly  rounded  on  its  top  surface.  In  bridges 
which  nave  a  character  of  lightness,  like  those  with  flat  seg> 
ment  archee,  the  parapet  may  <">nsist  of  alternate  panels  of 


plain  wall  and  balastrade&  provided  this  KtraitcemeDt  be 
otherwise  in  keeping  with  the  locality.  The  extenor  face  of 
the  parapet  should  not  project  beyond  that  of  the  heads.  The 
blocks  of  which  it  ia  lormed,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
coping,  should  be  firmly  secured  with  copper  or  iron  crampi. 
590.  Strong  and  durable  stone,  dressed  with  the  chisel,  w 
hknuner,  should  alone  be  used  for  the  masonry  of  hridgei 
where  th«  spaa  of  the  arch  exceeds  fifty  feet.    The  interior  of 
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the  piera,  and  the  backing  of  the  abntmente  and  head-walls, 
may,  for  economy,  be  of  good  rnbble,  provided  great  atten* 
tion  be  beetowed  upon  the  bond  and  workmanship.  For  me- 
dium and  small  epans  a  mixed  masonry  of  dressed  stone  and 
rubble,  or  brick,  mav  be  used ;  and,  in  some  cases,  brick  alone. 
In  all  these  cases  Ctigs.  141, 143)  t^e  starlings, — tJie  founda- 
tion courses, — the  impost  stone, — the  ring  courses,  at  least  of 
the  heads, — and  the  key-stone,  should  be  at  good  dreeaed  stone. 
The  remainder  may  be  of  coorsed  rabble,  or  c^  the  beet  brick^ 
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for  the  facing,  with  good  rubble  or  brick  for  the  fillings  and 
backings.  In  a  mizoi  maeoorv  of  this  character  the  coorses 
of  dreesed  stone  may  project  slightlj  beyond  the  surfaces  of 
the  rest  of  the  stnictnre.  The  architectnral  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  in  some  degree  pleasing,  particularl;  when 
the  joints  are  chamfered ;  and  the  method  is  obviously  useful 
in  Btructares  of  this  kind,  as  protection  is  afforded  by  it  to  the 
surfaces  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  ffoating  bodies  Hydraulic  mortar  should  alone  be 
iised  in  every  part  of  the  masonry  of  bridges. 


Fis.  144 — EJemtion  U  4nd  plan  N,  nhonrfn^  the  muinffr  at  ■mm^a^  t 
tha  HiipnjaDlUB,  when  tha  h«Ad-vAllA  of  IQfl  brld^  *n  ilmplj  luolDiiffed 
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S81.  Approaohes.  The  approaches  should  be  so  made  u 
to  procure  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  the  bridge,  and  not  ob- 
struct onnecessarily  other  channels  of  conmiuni  cation. 

When  several  avenues  meet  at  a  bridge,  or  where  the  width 
of  the  roadway  of  a  direct  avenue  is  greater  than  that  of  ^e 
bridge,  the  approaches  are  made  by  gradually  widening  the 
ODtlet  from  the  bridge,  until  it  attams  the  requisite  width, 
by  means  of  wing  wi^s  of  any  of  the  usual  fomu  that  ma; 
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niit  the  locality.  The  form  of  wing-wall  (Fig.  148)  preaeut- 
ing  a  ooQcave  aurface  ontward  is  UBu^ly  preferred  wben  smted 
to  the  locality,  both  for  its  architectural  ^ect  and  its  streng^ 
When  made  of  dressed  stone  it  is  of  more  difficult  coaBtruc- 
tioQ  and  more  ezpensive  than  the  plane  surface  wall. 


682.  Water.wii^s.  To  seenre  the  natural  banks  near  ths 
bridge,  and  the  foundations  of  the  abutments  from  the  action 
of  the  current,  a  dicing  of  dry  stone  or  of  masonry  should  be 
(aid  upon  the  slope  of  the  banks,  which  ehould  be  properly 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  foot  of  the  facing  must  be  se- 
cured by  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  spread  over  the  bed 
around  it,  in  addition  to  which  a  line  of  square-jointed  piles 
may  be  previously  driven  along  the  foot.  When  the  face  of 
the  abutment  projects  beyond  the  natural  banks,  an  embank- 
ment faced  with  stone  should  be  formed,  connecting  tlie  face 
with  points  on  the  natural  banks  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
By  this  arrangement,  termed  the. water-wings,  (he  natural 
water-way  will  be  gradually  contracted  to  conform  to  that 
left  by  the  bridge. 

588.  Elnlai^ement  of  Water-^v-ay.  In  the  full  centre  and 
oval  arches,  when  the  springing  lines  are  placed   low,  the 

Sandrels  present  a  considerable  surface  and  obstruction  to 
e  current  during  the  higher  stages  of  the  water.  This  not 
only  endangers  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  by  the  accumulation 
of  drift-wood  and  ice  which  it  occasions,  but,  during  these 
epochs,  gives  a  heavy  appearance  to  the  structure.  To  rem- 
edy these  defects  the  solid  angle,  formed  by  the  heads  and 
the  soffit  of  die  arch,  may  be  truncated,  the  base  of  the  cunei- 
form-shaped  mass  taken  away  being  near  the  springing  Unei 
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of  the  arch,  ai  d  its  apex  near  the  crown.  The  form  of  the 
detached  mass  may  be  yarioasly  arranged.  In  the  bridge  of 
Nenillj,  which  is  one  of  the  nrst  Xvhere  this  expedient  was 
resorted  to,  die  surface,  marked  F,  (Figs.  133, 134)  left  by 
detaching  the  mass  in  question,  is  warped,  and  lies  between 
two  plane  curves,  .the  one  an  arc  of  a  circle  nOy  traced  on  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  the  other  an  oval,  m  o  op^  traced  on  tlie 
Bofiit  of  the  arch.  This  affords  a  funnel-shaped  water-way  to 
each  arch,  and,  during  high  water,  gives  a  light  appearance 
to  the  structure,  as  the  voussoirs  of  the  head  nng-coiirse  have 
then  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  flat  segmental  arck 

594.  General  Remarks.  The  arcbitectureof  stone  bridges 
has,  within  a  somewhat  recent  period,  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  design  and  in  mechanical 
execution.  France,  in  this  respect,  has  given  an  example  to 
the  world,  and  has  found  worthy  rivals  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Great  Britain.  Her  territory  is  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  fine  monuments  of  this  character, 
which  attest  her  solicitude  as  well  for  the  public  welfare  as 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  and  liberal  arts.  For 
her  progress  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  France  is  mainly 
indebtea  to  her  School  and  her  Corps  of  Pants  et  Ckavssees; 
institutions  which,  from  the  time  of  her  celebrated  engineer 
Ferronet,  hav«  supplied  her  with  a  long  line  of  names,  alike 
eminent  in  the  sciences  and  arts  which  pertain  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  engineer. 

England,  although  on  some  points  of  mechanical  skill  per- 
taining to  the  engineer's  art  the  superior  of  France,  holds  the 
second  rank  to  her  in  the  science  ox  her  engineers.  Without 
establishments  for  professional  training  corresponding  to 
those  of  France,  the  English  engineers,  as  a  body,  have,  until 
within  a  few  years,  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
none  of  those  institutions  which,  by  creating  a  common  bond 
of  union,  serve  not  only  to  diffuse  science  throughout  the 
whcle  body,  but  to  raise  merit  to  its  proper  level,  and  frown 
down  alike,  through  an  enlightened  esprit  de  corps^  the  as- 
sumptions of  ignorant  pretension,  and  the  malevolence  of 
petty  jealousies. 

Among  the  works  of  this  class,  in  this  country,  may  be 
cited  the  luilroad  bridge,  called  the  Thomas  Viackcctj  over 
the  Patapsco,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
railroad,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  road.  This  is  one  of  the  few  existing  bridge 
structures  with  a  curved  axis.  The  engineer  has  very  hap- 
pily met  the  double  difficulty  before  him,  of  being  obliged 
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to  adopt  a  cnrred  axis,  and  of  the  want  of  workmen  suffi 
ciently  converBant  with  the  application  of  working  drawingi 
of  a  rather  complicated  character,  by  placing  roll  centre 
cylindrical  arches  upon  piers  with  a  trapezoidal  horizontal 
section.  This  strnctare,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
details  in  rather  questionable  taste,  as  the  slight  iron  parapet 
i-ailing,  for  example,  presents  an  imposing  aspect,  and  does 
great  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  engineer  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  but  recently  launched  in  a  new 
career.  The  fine  single  arch,  known  as  the  CarroUon  Vior 
ductj  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  also  highly 
creditable  to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engineer  and  me- 
chanics under  whom  it  was  raised.  One  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  designed  and  partly  executed 
in  stone,  is  the  Potomac  Aqtieduct  at  Georgetown,  where  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  intersects  the  Potomac  river. 
This  work,  to  which  a  wooden  superstructure  has  been  made, 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Oaptain  Tumbull  ol 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers. 

5^.  The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  prin 
cipal  details  of  some  of  the  more  noted  stone  bridges  of 
Europe : 
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596.  Among  the  recent  French  bridges,  presenting  some 
interesting  features  in  their  construction,  may  be  cited  that 
of  SouiUac  over  the  Dordogne.  The  river  at  this  place  hav- 
ing a  torrent-like  character,  and  the  bed  being  of  lime-stone 
rock  witli  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  occasional  deep  fissures 
filled  with  saftd  and  gravel,  the  obstacle  to  usin^  either  the 
caisson,  or  the  ordinary  coffer-dam  for  the  foundations,  was 
very  great.    The  engineer,  M«  Yicat,  so  well  known  by  hif 
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reeearchee  upon  mortar,  etc.,  devised,  to  obviate  these  difiBcul- 
tieB,  the  plan  of  enclosing  me  area  of  each  pier  by  a  coffer- 
work  accurately  fitted  to  uie  surface  of  the  bed,  and  of  filling 
this  with  beton  to  form  a  bed  for  the  foundation  courses 
This  he  effected,  by  first  forming  a  framework  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, so  arranged  mat  thick  sheeting-piles  could  be  driven 
close  to  the  bottom,  between  its  horizontal  pieces,  and  form  a 
well-jointed  vessel  to  contain  the  semi-fluid  material  for  the 
bed.  After  this  coffer-work  was  placed,  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  was  scooped  from  the  bottom,  the  asperities  of  the 
surface  levelled,  and  the  fissures  were  voided,  and  refilled 
with  fragments  of  a  soft  stone,  which  it  was  found  could  be 
more  compactly  settled,  by  ramming,  in  the  fissures,  than  a 
looser  ana  rounder  material  like  gravel.  On  this  prepared 
surface,  the  bed  of  beton,  which  was  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
thickness,  was  gradually  raised,  by  successive  layers,  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  low-water  level,  and  the  stone  superstnic- 
ture  then  laid  upon  it,  by  using  an  ordinary  coffer-dam  that 
rested  on  the  framework  around  the  bed.  In  this  bridge,  as 
in  that  of  Bordeaux,  a  provisional  trial-weight,  greater  than 
the  permanent  load,  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  before  com- 
mencing the  superstructure. 

To  give  greater  security  to  foundations,  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  thrown  in  and 
allowed  to  find  their  own  bed.  Where  piles  are  used  and 
project  some  height  above  the  bottom,  besides  the  loose  stone, 
a  grating  of  heavy  timber,  placed  between  and  enclosing  the 
piling,  may  be  used  to  give  it  greater  stiffness  and  prevent 
outward  spreading.  In  streams  of  a  torrent  character,  where 
the  bed  is  liable  to  be  worn  away,  or  shifted,  an  artificial 
covering,  or  apron  of  stone  laid  in  mortar,  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  used,  both  under  the  arches  and  above  and  below 
the  bridge,  as  far  as  the  bed  seemed  to  require  this  protec- 
tion. At  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux  loose  stone  was  spread 
over  the  river-bed  between  the  piers,  and  it  has  been  found" 
to  answer  perfectly  the  object  of  the  engineer,  the  blocks 
having,  in  a  few  years,  become  united  into  a  firm  mass  by 
the  clayey  sediment  of  the  river  deposited  in  their  intersticea 
At  the  elegant  cast-iron  bridge,  built  over  the  Zari/y  near 
Plymouth,  resort  was  had  to  a  similar  plan  for  securing  the 
bed,  which  is  of  shifting  sand.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Rendel, 
here  laid,  in  the  first  place,  a  bed  of  compact  clay  upon  the 
sand  bed  between  the  piers,  and  imbedded  in  it  loose  stone. 
This  method,  which  for  its  economy  is  worthy  of  note,  haa 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  me  engineer. 
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067.  Abutments.  The  abutments  and  piers  of  wooden 
bridges  may  be  either  of  stone  or  of  timber.  Stone  snp- 
ports  are  preferable  to  those  of  timber,  both  on  account  J 
the  superior  durability  of  stone,  and  of  its  offering  more 
security  than  frames  or  timber  against  the  accidents  to  which 
the  piers  of  bridges  are  liable  from  freshets,  ice,  &g, 

598.  Wooden  abutments  may  be  formed  by  constructing 
what  is  termed  a  crib-v)orky  wmch  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
square  timber  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other,  to  rorm  the 
upright  or  sloping  faces  of  the  abutment  These  pieces  are 
halved  into  each  other  at  the  angles,  and  are  otherwise  firmly 
connected  together  by  diagonal  ties  and  ii'on  bolts.  The  space 
enclosed  by  tlie  crib-worK,  which  is  usually  built  up  in  the 
manner  just  described,  only  on  three  sides,  is  filled  with  earth 
carefully  rammed,  or  with  dry  stone,  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require. 

A  wooden  abutment  of  a  more  economical  construction 
may  be  made,  by  partly  imbedding  large  beams  of  timber 
placed  in  a  vertical  or  an  inclined  position,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
leet  from  each  other,  and  forming  a  facing  of  thick  plank  to 
sustain  the  earth  behind  the  abutment.  Wooden  piers  may 
also  be  made  according  to  either  of  the  methods  here  laid 
down,  and  be  filled  wiSi  loose  stone,  to  give  them  sufficient 
stability  to  resist  the  forces  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ; 
but  the  method  is  clumsy,  and  inferior,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  stone  piers,  or  to  the  methods  which  are  about  to  be 
explained. 

589.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  a  wooden  pier  consists 
(Fig.  146)  in  driving  heavy  square  or  round  piles  in  a  single 
row,  placing  them  fe)m  two  to  four  feet  apart.  These  upright 
'pieces  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  horizon- 
tal beam,  termed  a  capy  which  is  either  mortised  to  receive  a 
tenon  made  in  each  upright,  or  else  is  fastened  to  the  uprights 
by  bolts  or  pins.  Other  pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted 
in  pairs  on  the  sides  of  the  uprights,  are  placed  in  an  inclined 
or  diagonal  position,  to  brace  the  whole  system  firmly.  The 
several  uprights  of  die  pier  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
thread  of  the  current.  If  thought  necessary,  two  horizontal 
beams,  arranged  like  the  diagonal  pieces,  may  be  added  to 
the  system  just  below  the  lowest  water-level.  In  a  pier  of 
this  kind,  the  place  of  the  starlings  is  supplied  by  two  in- 
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elined  be»n»  on  tlw  eame  line  with  die  nprighta,  whioh  are 
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k,  MfipUic  of  Uu  aprigblM  pluMd  niidtr  Uu  itefiic  placHK 

600.  A  strong  objection  to  the  syBtem  just  described,  arises 
from  die  difficulty  at  replacnoff  the  nprigfats  when  in  a  state 
of  decay.    To  remedy  una  detect,  it  Imb  been  proposed  to 
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drive  Inr^  piles  in  the  positionB  to  be  occnpied  by  the  apnfj^ 
(Fig.  147),  to  connect  dteee  piles  below  the  low-water  level 
by  four  horizontal  beams,  firmly  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the 
pike,  whidi  are  sawed  off  at  a*  proper  height  to  receive  the 
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horizontal  beamB.  The  two  top  beams  have  laise  sqnarv 
mortises  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  aprights,  whidx  rest  on 
those  of  the  piles.  The  rest  of  the  system  may  be  construct- 
ed as  in  the  former  case.  By  this  arrangement  Hae  uprights, 
when  decayed,  can  be  readily  replaced,  and  the^  rest  on  a 
solid  substructure  not  subject  to  oecay ;  shorter  timber  also 
can  be  used  for  the  piers  than  when  the  uprights  are  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  streauL 

601.  In  deep  water,  and  especially  in  a  rapid  current,  a 
single  row  of  piles  might  prove  insufficient  to  give  stability 
to  Qie  uprights ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  give 
a  sufficient  spread  to  the  substructure  to  admit  of  bracing  the 
uprights  by  struts  on  the  two  sides.  To  effect  tUis,  three 
piles  (Fig.  148)  should  be  driven  for  each  upright ;  'one  just 
under  its  position,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  this,  on 
a  line  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pier.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  three  piles  will  depend  on  the  inclination  and 
length  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  struts.  The 
heads  of  the  three  piles  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected 
by  two  horizontal  clamping  pieces  below  the  lowest  water. 


FUr.  148— Elevation  of  fha  unogemflBt  of  ft  widt 
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A  square  mortise  is  left  in  these  two  pieces,  over  the  middle 
pile,  to  receive  the  uprights.  The  uprights  are  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  Dy  two  clamping  pieces,  which  rest  on 
t^ose  that  clamp  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  are  rendered 
firmer  by  the  two  struts. 

602.  In  localities  where  piles  cannot  be  driven,  the  uprights 
of  the  piers  may  be  securea  to  the  bottom  by  means  oi  a  gra- 
ting, arranged  in  a  suitable  manner  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
uprights.  The  bed,  on  which  the  grating  is  to  rest,  having 
been  suitably  prepared,  it  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk 
either  before  or  after  the  uprights  are  fastened  to  it,  as^  may 
be  found  most  convenient  The  grating  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  loose  stone.  As  a  farther  security  for  the  piers,  the 
uprights  may  be  covered  by  a  sheathiiig  of  boards,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  sheathing  be  filled  in  with  gravel. 

603.  Ab  wooden  piers  are  not  of  a  suitable  form  to  resisl 
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bevrj  ahocks,  ice-breakent  should  be  placed  in  die  stream, 
opposite  to  each  pier,  and  at  some  diBtance  from  it.  In 
etreams  with  a  gentle  current,  a  simple  inclined  beam  (Fig. 
149)  oOTered  with  thick  sheet-iron,  and  supported  b;  npnghta, 
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and  diagonal  pieces,  will  be  all  that  is  necesBsiy  for  an  ice- 
breaker. But  in  rapid  currents  a  crib-work,  having  the  form 
of  a  triangnlar  pyramid  (Fig.  160),  the  up-stream  edge  of 


which  is  covered  with  iron,  will  be  required,  to  offer  sufficient 
reeietance  to  shocka.  The  crib-work  may  be  filled  in,  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  with  blocks  of  atone. 

604.  In  determining  the  length  of  the  span  the  en^neer 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  wooden  bridges 
rei^aire  more  frequent  repain  than  those  of  stone,  ariamg 
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firom  the  decay  of  the  material,  and  from  the  effects  of  shrink- 
inip  and  vibrations  npon  the  joints  of  the  frames,  and  ihat  the 
difflcnlty  of  replacing  decayed  parts,  and  readjusting  the 
framework,  increases  rapidly  with  the  span. 

605.  Brid^frames  may  be  divided  into  two  general  claasea. 
To  the  one  belong  all  those  combinations,  whether  of  straight  or 
of  carved  timber,  that  exert  a  lateral  pressure  npon  the  abnt- 
ments  and  piers,  and  in  which  the  superstmctnre  is  generally 
above  the  oridse-frame.  To  the  omer,  those  combinations 
which  exert  no  lateral  pressnre  npon  the  points  of  sapport» 
and  in  which  the  roadway,  &a,  may  be  said  to  be  sospendea 
from  the  brid^frame. 

606.  Deflnniona  of  acme  of  the  terms  employed  in 
bridge  nomenclature. 

A  Chord  is  the  upper  or  lower  member  in  a  truss.  It  ex- 
tends from  end  to  end  of  the  structure.  There  are  usually  two 
chords,  an  upper  and  a  lower  chord.  These  may  be  paniUel, 
as  in  Figs.  157  and  167,  or  tlie  upper  one  may  be  curved 
(arched)  and  the  lower  one  horizontal,  or  both  may  be  curved. 
These  pieces  by  some  English  writers  are  called  hoams^  and  by 
others  stringers.  The  lower  chord  is  often  called  a  t%6.  The 
upper  chord  is  sometimes  called  a  stram,mg  beam. 

A  Tie  is  a  piece  which  connectB  two  parts  and  is  subjected 
to  tension. 

A  Strwb  is  a  general  term  which  is  applied  to  a  {>iece  in  a 
truss  which  is  subjected  to  compression,  in  proportioning  it, 
it  is  treated  as  a  jnlla/r.  In  its  more  restrictea  sense,  it  is  a 
sJiort  piece  which  is  Bubjecte(^  to  compression. 

A  Tie-Struty  or  Strut- Tie^  is  a  piece  which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  tension  and  compression  at  different  times,  under 
different  conditions  of  loading. 

A  BraceiR  an  inclined  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion. It  is  an  inclined  strut.  In  bridges,  braces  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  mainrbrcboes  and  oourUer-braoes.    This 
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distinction  is  quite  unnecessary  in  an  analyticAl  point  of  view, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  but  it  is  so  common  iu  practice  that 
it  will  not  do  to  ignore  it 

A  MaifirJirace  is  a  brace  which  inclines  from  the  end  of  a 
truss  towards  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  151. 

A  OoufUer-Braoe  is  one  whi^  inclines  from  the  centre 
and  towards  the  ends.  In  the  same  panel  the  counter-brace 
inclines  the  opposite  way  from  the  mam-brace.   See  Fig.  151. 

A  Tie-Brace  performs  the  office  of  both  main  and  counter- 
brace;  it  is  the  same  as  a  Tie-Strut. 

607.  Ijong's  Truss.  This  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  of 
this  country  in  which  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts 
was  observed.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  wood,  even  iron 
bolts  for  splicing  the  main  beams  being  avoided.  It  consists 
in  forming  both  the  upper  and  lower  beams  (Fig.  162)  of 
three  parallel  beams,  sufficient  space  being  left  between  the 
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one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  two  to  insert  the  croes  piecee, 
termed  liiejwgta;  the  poets  coneist  of  beams  in  paiis  placed 
at  suitable  intervals  along  the  strings,  with  which  they  ara 
connected  by  wedge  blocks,  termed  jios  and  /^ya,  which  are 
inserted  into  rectaogular  holes  made  throogh  the  strings, 
and  fitting  a  corresponding  shallow  notch  cut  into  each  post. 
A  brace  connects  the  top  of  one  post  with  the  foot  of  the 
one  adjacent  by  a  suitable  joint.  Another  diagonal  piece, 
termed  the  eouTiier-irace,  is  placed  croaswise  between  the  two 
braces  and  their  posts,  with  it£  ends  abutting  against  the 
centre  beam  of  the  upper  and  lower  strings.  The  counter- 
braces  are  connected  with  the  posts  and  braces  by  wooden 
pins,  termed  tree^naUs. 

In  wide  bearings,  the  strings  require  to  be  made  of  several 
beams  abutting  end  to  end ;  in  this  case  the  beams  shonld 
break  joints,  and  short  beams  should  be  inserted  between  the 
centre  and  exterior  beams  wherever  the  joints  occur,  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  beams  in  this  combination  are  all  of  uniform  crost 
section,  the  joints  and  fastenings  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  the  parts  are  well  distributed  to  call  into  play  the 
strength  ot  the  strings,  and  to  produce  uniform  stiffness  and 
strain. 

608.  Town's  Ttubs. — The  combination  of  Mr.  Town 
(Fig.  153)  consists  in  two  main  strings,  each  formed  of  two  or 


three  parallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses  breaking  joints.  Be- 
tween the  parallel  beams  are  inserted  a  series  of  diagonal 
beams  crossing  each  other.  These  diagonals  are  connected 
with  the  strings  and  with  each  other  oy  tree-nails.  When 
the  strings  are  formed  of  three  parallel  beams,  diagonal 
pieces  are  placed  between  the  centre  and  exterior  beams,  and 
two  intermediate  strings  are  placed  between  the  two  conrsea 
of  diagonals. 

This  combination,  commonly  known  as  the  lattice  trass,  i» 
of  very  easy  mechanical  execution,  the  beams  being  of  a  nni 
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form  crofle  Boction  and  length.  The  strains  upon  it  are  borne 
by  the  tree-nails,  and  when  used  for  structures  subjected  to 
variable  strains  and  jars,  it  loses  its  stiffness  and  sa^  between 
the  points  of  support.  It  is  more  commendable  for  iti 
simpJicitj  than  scientific  combination. 

609.  Howe's  Truss. — This  truss  consists  of  (Fi^.  154)  an 
upper  and  lower  string,  each  formed  of  several  thicknesses 
oi  Deams  placed  side  by  side  and  breaking  joints.  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  lower  string  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
upper,  blocks  of  hard  wood  arc  inserted  into  shallow  notches ; 
the  blocks  are  bevelled  off  on  each  side  to  form  a  suitable 
point  of  support,  or  step  for  the  diagonal  pieces.  One  series 
of  the  diagonal  pieces  are  arran^ea  in  pairs,  the  others  are 
single  ana  placed  between  those  m  pairs.  Two  strong  bolts 
of  iron,  which  pass  through  the  blocks,  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  strings,  and  are  arranged  with  a  screw  cut  on  one 
end  and  a  nut  to  draw  the  parts  closely  together. 

This  combination  presents  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  The  blocks  ^ve  abutting  surfaces  for  the  braces  su- 
perior to  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  joint  for 
this  purpose.    The  bolts  replace  advantageously  the  timber 
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posts,  and  in  case  of  the  frame  working  loose  and  sagging, 
their  arrangement  for  tightening  up  the  parts  is  simple  ana 
efficacio'is. 

610.    SohuylkiU    Bridge. — This  bridge,    designed   and 
built  by  L  Wemwag,  has  the  widest  span  of  any  wooden 
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bridge  in  this  country.  The  bridge-frame  (Fig.  166)  oonsisted 
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of  five  riba.  Each  rib  is  an  open-built  beam  formed  of  a 
bottom  curved  solid-built  beam  and  of  a  eingle  top  beam, 
which  are  connected  by  radial  pieces,  diagonal  braces,  and 
indinea  irou  stays.  The  bottom  carved  beam  is  compoeed 
of  three  conceutric  aolid-bnilt  beams,  slightly  separated  from 
each  other,  each  of  which  has  seven  courses  of  curved  scant- 
ling in  it,  each  course  6  inches  thicib  by  13  inches  in  breadth ; 
the  courses,  as  well  as  the  conceutric  beams,  being  firmly 
united  by  iron  bolts,  Ac.  A  roadway  that  rests  upon  the 
bottom  carved  ribs  is  left  on  each  side  of  the  centre  rib,  and 
A  footpath  between  each  of  the  two  exterior  ribs.  The  bridge 
was  covered  in  by  a  roof  and  a  sheathing  on  the  sidea. 
811.  Buzt'b  Truss. — Burr's  plan,  which  (Fig  156)  cousiBfe 


In  fonning  each  rib  of  an  open-bmlt  beam  of  straight  tiuiber, 
and  coimectiiig  with  it  a  cnrred  eolid-boilt  beam  formed  oi 
two  or  more  thickuesBes  of  scantliiig,  between  which  the 


framcnrork  of  the  open-built  bc&m  is  clamped.  The  open- 
built  beam  conBiets  of  a  horizontal  bottom  beam  of  two 
thickneeees  of  scantling,  termed  the  chords,  between  which 
are  secured  the  uprights,  termed  the  qtieen  posts, — of  a  single 
top  beam,  termed  tne  plate  of  the  side  frame,  which  rests 
upon  the  aprighta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  mortise 
and  tenon  joint, — and  of  diagonal  braces  and  oiber  smaller 
braces,  termed  chetA  braces,  placed  between  the  apright& 


The  eurved-bnilt  beam,  termed  the  arch-Hmders,  is  bolted 
apoD  the  timbers  of  the  open-bnilt  beam.    The  brid^!;&-frame 
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mar  consist  of  two  or  more  ribs,  which  are  connected  and 
stinened  bv  crosa  tiee  and  diagonal  braces.  The  roadway- 
flooring  is  laid  npon  cross  pieces,  termed  the  floor  gvrdwt. 
i?hich  may  either  rest  upon  the  chords,  or  else  be  attached  at 
any  intermediate  point  between  them  and  the  top  beam. 
The  roadway  and  footpaths  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
between  the  several  ribs. 

612.  Pratt'B  Truss.  This  truss  (Fi^.  157)  has  the  same 
general  form  as  Howe's,  but  differs  in  its  details.  The  ver- 
ticals here  are  wooden  poets  instead  of  iron  rods,  and  the 
diagonals  are  iron  ties  instead  of  wooden  braces. 

OS.  SbCallum's  Truss.    This  truss  (Fig.  158)  is  a  modi- 


fication of  Howe's,  the  essential  difference  of  which  consists 
in  a  curved  upper  chord  instead  of  a  horizontal  one.  The 
long  braces  at  the  end — called  arch  braces, — are  not  essential 
to  t£is  system.  This  system  is  stiffer  than  similar  ones  having 
horizontal  chords. 
614.  A  simple  but  effective  stmctore,  shown  in  Fig,  169, 
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has  been  in  use  for  Home  time  on  the  N.  T.  State  canals  for 
common  road  bridireB,,  and  for  crOBBinge  on  farms.  There 
are  no  connter-bracea,  which,  as  may  readily  be  shown,  are 
unnecesBary  for  short  spans.  (Bee  Wood's  Treatise  on  Bridget 
and  Roofi,  pp.  120  and  121.)  The  lower  timber  may  be 
spliced,  or  in  any  other  manner  made  continnons  throughont. 
Anotjier  timber,  which  is  p^ced  on  this,  extends  over  two  or 
fonr  of  the  central  bays.  The  verticals,  which  are  iron  rods, 
are  made  divei^nt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159a. 


eiS.  Wooden  Arohea.  A  wooden  arch  may  be  formed  by 
bending  a  aingle  beam  (Fig.  160)  and  confining  its  extremi- 


ties to  prevent  it  from  resoming  its  original  shape.  A  beam 
in  this  state  presents  greater  resistance  to  a  cross  strain  than 
when  straight,  and  may  be  nsed  with  advantage  where  great 
stiffness  is  required,  provided  the  points  of  support  are  of 
BQfficient  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  tluW  of  Uie  beam. 
This  method  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  narrow  bearings. 

For  wide  arches  a  cnrved-bnilt  beam  most  be  adopted ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  solid  (Figs.  161  and  163)  or  an  open-bnilt 
beam  may  be  nsed,  depending  on  the  bearing  to  be  spanned 
by  the  arch.    Li  either  case  the  curved  beams  are  bnilt  in 
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the  same  manner  as  straight  beams,  the  pieces  of  whic^  thfl^ 
are  formed  being  suitably  bent  to  conform  to  the  cnrratnra 
of  the  arch,  whi3i  may  be  done  either  by  Et«aming  the  pieces, 
by  mechanical  power,  or  by  the  usual  method  of  Boftemng  the 
wix^y 'ibre .  bj  kerpinf  thf  pie  les  '/et  'rhil';  sa'ijecf-dd  t'.i 
dk)  h6»t  ol  a  U^bt  blaze. 
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616.  The  number  of  ribs  in  the  bridge-frame  will  depend 
on  the  general  strength  required  by  the  object  of  the  struo 
tore,  an^  upon  the  class  of  frame  adopted.  In  the  first 
dasB,  iu  which  the  roadway  is  usually  above  the  frames,  any 
requisite  number  of  ribs  may  be  used,  and  they  may  bo 
placed  at  equal  intervale  apart,  or  else  be  so  placed  aa  to  give 
the  bent  support  to  the  loads  which  pass  over  the  bridge.  Id 
the  second  class,  as  the  frame  usually  lies  entirely,  or  projects 
partly  above  the  roadway,  &c.,  if  more  than  two  ribs  are  rr- 
quired,  they  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  two,  ae  circumstances 
may  demand,  form  each  head  of  the  bridge,  and  one  or  two 
more  are  placed  midway  between  the  heads,  so  as  to  leave  a 
sufficient  width  of  roadway  between  the  centre  and  adjacent 
ribs.      The  footpaths  are  usually,  in  this  case,  eithnr  placed 
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tetween  the  two  centre  ribs,  or,  when  there  are  two  exterior 
ribs,  between  them. 

617.  In  fi-ames  which  exert  a  lateral  pressnre  a^inst  tJbe 
abutments  and  piers,  the  lowest  points  of  the  mimework 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  ordinary  high-water 
lerel ;  and  plates  of  some  metal  shonld  be  inserted  at  those 
points,  both  of  the  frame  and  of  the  supports,  where  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  might  cause  injury  to  the  woody  fibre. 

618.  The  roadway  usually  consists  of  a  simple  flooring 
formed  of  cross  joists,  termed  the  roadway^ea/rera^  or  floor- 
gi/rdeTB^  and  flooring-boards,  upon  which  a  road-covering 
either  of  wood  or  stone  is  laid.  A  more  common  and  better 
arrangement  of  the  roadway,  now  in  use,  consists  in  laying 
longitudinal  joists  of  smaller  scantling  upon  the  roadway- 
bearers,  to  support  the  flooring-boards.  This  method  pre- 
serves more  effectually  than  the  other  the  roadway-bearers 
from  moisture.  Besides,  in  bridges  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  roadway,  do  not  admit  of  vertical  diagonal  braces  to 
stiffen  the  framework,  the  only  means,  in  most  cases,  of 
effecting  this  object  is  in  placing  horizontal  diagonal  braces 
between  each  pair  of  roadway-bearers.  For  like  reasons, 
stone  road-coverings  for  wooden  bridges  are  generally  re- 

{'ected,  and  one  of  plank  used,  which,  for  a  horse-track,  should 
^e  of  two  thicknesses,  so  that,  in  case  of  repairs,  arising  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  the  boards  resting  upon  the 
flooring-joists  mav  not  require  to  be  removed.  The  footpaths 
consist  simply  of  a  slight  flooring  of  sufficient  width,  which 
is  usually  detached  from  and  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
roadway  surface. 

618.  When  the  bridge-frame  is  beneath  the  roadway,  a 
distinct  parapet  will  be  requisite  for  the  safety  of  passengers 
This  may  be  formed  either  of  wood,  of  iron,  or  of  the  two 
combined.  It  is  most  generally  made  of  timber,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hand  and  foot  rail  connected  by  upright  posts  and 
stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  A  wooden  parapet,  besides  the 
security  it  gives  to  passengers,  may  be  made  to  add  both  to 
the  stren^h  and  stiffness  of  the  bridge,  by  constructing  it  of 
timber  of  a  suitable  size,  and  connecting  it  firmly  with  the 
exterior  ribs. 

620.  In  bridge-frames  in  which  the  ribs  are  above  the  I'oad- 
way,  a  timber  sheathing  of  thin  boards  will  be  requisite  on  the 
sidee,  and  a  roof  above,  to  protect  the  structure  from  the 
weather.  The  tie-beams  of  tne  roof -trusses  may  serve  also  as 
ties  for  the  ribs  at  top,  and  may  receive  horizontal  diagonal 
braces  to  stiffen  the  structure,  Uke  those  of  the  roadway- 
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bearers.  The  rafters,  in  the  case  in  which  Hi&re  is  no  centre 
rib,  and  the  bearing,  or  distance  between  the  exterior  ribs,  is 
so  great  that  the  roadway-bearers  reqnire  to  be  supported  in 
the  middle,  may  serve  as  points  or  support  for  suspension 
pieces  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  to  which  the  middle  point  of  the 
roadway-bearers  may  be  attached. 

621.  The  frame  and  other  main  timbers  of  a  wooden  bridge 
will  not  require  to  be  coated  with  paint,  or  any  like  compo- 
sition, to  preserve  them  from  decay  when  they  are  roofed 
and  boarded  in  to  keep  them  dry.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  ordinary  preservatives  against  atmospheric  action  may  be 
used  for  them.  The  under  surface  and  joints  of  the  planks 
of  the  roadway  may  be  coated  with  bituminous  mastic  when 
used  for  a  horse-track;  in  railroad  bridges  a  metallic  cover- 
ing may  be  suitably  used  when  the  bridge  is  not  traversed  by 
horses. 

622.  Wooden  bridges  can  produce  but  little  other  archi- 
tectural effect  than  uiat  whicn  naturally  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  an  educated  spectator  in  regaraing  any  judiciously- 
contrived  structure.  When  the  roadway  and  parapet  are 
above  the  bridge-frame,  a  very  simple  cornice  may  be  formed 
by  a  proper  combination  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring, 
which,  with  the  parapet,  will  present  not  only  a  {)leaBing  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  but  will  be  of  obvious  utility  in  covering 
the  parts  beneath  from  the  weather.  In  covered  bridges,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  paint  them  with  a  uniform 
coat  of  some  subdued  tint.  At  best,  from  their  want  of 
height  as  compared  with  their  length,  covered  wooden  bridges 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  unsightly,  and  also  apparent- 
ly insecure  structures  when  looked  at  from  such  a  point  of 
view  as  to  embrace  all  the  parts  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  disguise  their  true  character,  and 
to  give  them  by  painting  the  appearance  of  houses,  or  of  stone 
arches,  while  it  must  rail  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant, 
will  only  betray  the  bad  taste  of  the  architect  to  the  more  en- 
lightened judge. 

The  art  or  erecting  wooden  bridges  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  where 
timber  has,  at  any  period,  been  the  principal  building  mate* 
rial  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect ;  but  iiv^n  at  the  present 
day  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  tlie  more  important 
bridges. 

623.  The  following  Table  contains  the  principal  dimen 
sions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  American  ana  Europeac 
wooden  bridges : 
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SAMIi  STOL,  OF 


Bridge  of  Sdha&aiuexL 

Bridge  of  Eandel 

Bridge  of  Bambexg 

Bridge  of  Frejedngen. . . 

Essex  bridge 

Upper  Schuylkill  bridge. 
Market-street  bridge. . . 

Trenton  bridge 

Oolnmbia  bridge 

Richmond  bridge 

Springfield  brid^  .... 
Busqaehanna  bridge. . . . 


Nnmber  of 

width  of 

Iwyik 

widest  Iwy. 

1 

d90ft. 

2 

193   " 

1 

166  " 

1 

208   " 

2 

153  *' 

1 

250  ** 

1 

840  " 

8 

195  " 

5 

200  ** 

29 

200  " 

19 

153  *^ 

7 

180  " 

10 

250  " 

Biae  or  daptk 
of  rib. 


16.9  ft. 
11.6  *' 

20""" 
12  " 
27      " 

I5J" 
18     " 


IV. 
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624.  Bridges  of  cast  iron  admit  of  even  greater  bold 
ness  of  design  than  those  of  timber,  owing  to  the  superiorityj 
both  in  strength  and  durability,  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  material ;  and  they  may  tnerefore  be  resorted  to  under 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  a  wooden  struc- 
ture would  be  suitable. 

625.  The  abutments  and  piers  of  cast-iron  bridges  should 
be  bnilt  of  stone,  as  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water,  or 
even  of  fresh  water  when  impure,  would  in  time  render 
iron  supports  of  this  character  insecure ;  and  timber,  when 
exposed  to  the  same  destructive  agents,  is  still  less  durable 
than  cast  iron. 

626.  The  curved  ribs  of  cast-iron  bridge-frames  have  under 
gone  various  modifications  and  improvements.  In  the  earlier 
bridges,  they  were  formed  of  several  concentric  arcs,  or 
curved  beams,  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  united 
by  radial  pieces ;  the  spandrels  being  filled  either  by  con- 
tiguous rings,  or  by  vertical  pieces  of  cast  iron  upon  which 
the  roadway  bearers  were  laid. 

In  the  next  stage  of  progress  towards  improvement,  the 
curved  ribs  were  made  less  deep,  and  were  each  formed  of 
several  segments,  or  panels  cast  separately  in  one  piece,  each 
panel  consisting  of  three  concentric  arcs  connectea  by  radial 
pieces,  and  having  flanches,  with  other  suitable  arrangements, 
for  connecting  them  firmly  by  wrought-iron  keyd,  screw-bolts, 
&Q. ;  the  entire  rib  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  three 
ooncentric  arcs  connected  by  radial  pieces.  The  spandrels 
were  filled  either  with  panels  formed  uke  those  of  the  curvec^ 
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ribs,  with  iron  rings,  or  with  a  lozenge-shaped  reticulatod 
combination.  The  ribs  were  connected  by  cast-iron  plates 
and  wrought-iron  diagonal  ties. 

In  the  more  recent  structures,  the  ribs  have  been  com- 
posed of  voussoir-shaped  panels,  each  formed  of  a  solid  thin 
plate  with  flanches  around  the  ed^es ;  or  else  of  a  curved 
tubular  rib,  formed  like  those  oi  Polonceau,  or  of  Dela- 
iield,  described  further  on.  The  spandrel-filling  is  either  a 
reticulated  combination,  or  one  of  contiguous  iron  rings. 
The  ribs  are  usually  united  by  cast-iron  tie-plates,  and 
braced  by  diagonal  ties  of  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

609.  The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  may  be  formed 
either  of  timber,  or  of  cast  iron.  In  the  more  recent  struc- 
tures in  England,  they  have  been  made  of  the  latter  material ; 
the  roadway-bearers  being  cast  of  a  suitable  form  for  stren^, 
and  for  their  connection  with  the  ribs;  and  the  floormg- 
plates  being  of  cast-iron. 

The  roadway  and  footpaths,  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
rest  upon  the  flooring-plates. 

The  parapet  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  light  combina* 
tion  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
style  of  the  structure. 

627.  The  English  engineers  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  architecture,  and,  in  their  more  recent  structures, 
have  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  architectural  elegance.  Among  the  more  celebrated 
cast-iron  bridges  in  England,  that  of  CoaXbroohdale  belongs 
to  the  first  epoch  above  mentioned;  those  of  Stainea  and 
Svmderland  to  the  second;  and  to  the  third,  the  bridge 
of  Southwark  at  London;  that  of  Tewkeslmry  over  the 
Severn ;  that  over  the  Lary  near  Plymouth,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  French  engineers  have  not  only  followed  the  lead 
set  them  by  the  English,  but  have  taken  a  new  step,  in 
the  tubular-shaped  ribs  of  M.  Polonceau.  The  Pont  dee 
Arts  at  Paris,  a  very  light  bridge  for  foot-passengers  only, 
and  which  is  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  belongs 
to  their  earliest  essays  in  this  line ;  the  Pont  cPAicsterlitZj 
also  at  Paris,  which  is  a  combination  similar  to  those  of 
Staines  and  Sunderland,  belongs  to  their  second  epoch ;  and 
the  Pont  du  Carrousdj  in  the  same  city,  built  upon  Polon- 
ceau's  system,  with  several  others  on  the  same  plan,  belong 
to  the  last. 

In  the  United  States  a  commencement  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  bridge  arduteotare ; 
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the  bridge  of  eighty  feet  span,  with  tubnlar  ribB,  constructed 
by  Major  Delafield  at  ^BrownsyiUe,  stands  almost  alone, 
and  is  a  step  contemporary  with  that  of  Poloncean  in  France. 
The  following  Table  contains  a  summary  description  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  European  cast-iron  bridges : 


XAMX  OF  BUSOS. 

Biyer. 

No.  of 
arches. 

Span  in 

Bias  in 
fleet. 

Now  of 
liba. 

Date. 

Bngfnftiff. 

O^lbmAMftk s  . 

SoTcm.. .... 

Wear 

100J( 
940 
181 
106.6 
78 
940 
170 
100 
100 

40 
80 
16.6 
10.6 

9r 

17 

14.6 

16 

6 
6 

7 
0 
8 
6 
6 
6 

1779 
1796 
1809 
1806 
1816 
1818 

1^ 
1888 

Weannoath 

StaioM. 

ADsterUti.  .............. 

Seine 

Thames.... 
Thames  ... 
Berenu. .... 

i«y 

Seine 

TAmaaAAi 

Walkar. 

Soatiiwark 

Bmnie. 

Tewkmbnry.... ......... 

Teltod. 

Tatj.  ^  X .  X  ^ . .  1 .  X  w . . . . 

BendaL 

OazTonML 

Folonoeaa. 

628.  Iron  Arohes.  Cast-iron  arches  may  be  used  for  the 
2ame  objects  as  those  of  timber.  The  frames  for  these  pur- 
poses consist  of  several  parallel  ribs  of  uniform  dimensions, 
which  are  cast  into  an  arch  form,  the  ribs  being  connected 
by  horizontal  ties,  and  stiffened  by  dia^nal  braces.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  transmitted  to  the  curved 
ribs  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  most  usually  by  an  open  cast- 
iron  beajn,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  so  shaped  as  to  rest 
upon  die  curved  rib,  and  the  upper  part  suitably  formed  for 
the  object  in  view.  These  beams  are  also  connected  by  ties, 
and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces. 

Each  rib,  except  K)r  narrow  spans,  is  composed  of  several 
pieces,  or  segments,  between  each  pair  of  which  there  is  a 


168— Bepre- 
its  a  portion 
of  a  oast-iron 
plate  aroh  with 
an  open  oastriron 


At  A|  segments  of 
theaitdh. 

V,  B,  panels  of  tba 
open  beam  oon- 
neoted     at   th« 
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joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  cnrvatnre.  The  formi 
and  dimensions  of  the  segments  are  uniform.  The  segments 
are  usually  either  solid  (Fig.  163)  or  open  plates  of  uniform 
thickness,  having  a  flanch  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth  at 
each  end,  and  on  the  entrados  and  intrados.  The  flanch  serves 
both  to  give  strength  to  the  segment  and  to  form  the  connection 
between  the  segments  and  the  parts  which  rest  upon  the  rib. 

The  ribs  are  oonnected  by  tie-plates,  which  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  segments,  and  are  fastened  to  the  seg- 
ments by  iron  screw  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  end  flanches 
of  the  segments  and  the  tie-plate  between  them.  The  tie- 
plates  may  be  either  open  or  solid ;  the  former  being  usually 
preferred  on  account  or  their  superior  lightness  and  cheapness. 

The  framework  of  the  ribs  is  stiffened  by  diagonal  pieces, 
which  are  connected  either  with  the  ribs  or  the  tie-plates. 
The  diagonal  braces  are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  arms  being 
ribbed,  or  feathered^  and  tapering  from  the  centre  towarcfe 
the  ends  in  a  suitable  manner  to  give  lightness  combined  with 
strength. 

The  open  beams  (Fig.  163J,  which  rest  upon  the  curved  ribs, 
are  cast  in  a  suitable  numoer  of  panels ;  the  joint  between 
each  pair  being  either  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch, 
or  else  vertical.  These  pieces  are  also  cast  with  flanches,  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  and  with  the  other  parte 
of  the  frame.  The  beams,  like  the  ribs,  are  tied  together  and 
stiffened  l)y  ties  and  diagonal  braces. 

Beams  of  suitable  forms  for  the  purposes  of  the  structure 
are  placed  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  upon  the  open 
beams. 

629.  Curved  ribs  of  a  tubular  form  have,  within  a  few  years 
back,  been  tried  with  success,  and  bid  fair  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  plate  rib,  as  with  the  same  amount  of  metal  they 
combine  more  strength  than  the  flat  rib. 

The  application  of  tubular  ribs  was  first  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Major  Del  afield  of  the  U,  S.  Corps  of  Enffineers,  in 
an  arch  for  a  bridge  of  80  feet  span.  Each  rib  was  formed  of 
nine  segments;  each  segment  (Fig.  164)  being  cast  in  one 
piece,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  an  elliptical  ring  of  uni- 
form thickness,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rib.  A  broad 
elliptical  flanch  with  ribs,  or  stays,  is  cast  on  each  end  of  the 
Segment,  to  connect  the  parts  with  each  other;  and  three 
ckairs^  or  saddle-pieces^  with  grooves  in  them,  are  cast  upon 
the  entrados  of  each  segment,  and  at  equal  intervals  apart,  to 
receive  the  ODen  beam  which  rests  on  the  curved  rib. 
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The  ribs  are  oonnected  by  an  open  tie  plate  (Fig.  164), 
Raieed  elliptical  projections  are  cast  on  eaob  face  of  the  tie 
plate,  where  it  is  coanected  with  the  eegmente,  which  are 
adjusted  accurately  to  the  interior  surface  of  each  pair  of 
B^menU,  between  which  the  tie  plate  ia  embracea.  The 
segments  and  plate  are  fastened  by  screw  bolts  passed 
throngh  the  end  uancbee  of  the  segments. 


ifl  rib  throngb  tbviaddle-pleofl* 


The  tie  plates  form  thp  only  connection  between  the  curved 
ribs ;  the  broad-ribbed  flanches  of  the  segments,  and  the 
laised  rims  of  the  tie  plates  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the 
tubee,  giving  all  the  advantages  and  Btifiness  of  diagonal 
pieces. 

630.  Tubular  ribs  with  an  elliptical  cross  section  have 
been  used  in  France  for  many  of  their  bridges.  They  were 
first  introdnoed  but  a  few  years  back  by  M.  Tolonceau,  after 
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fig.  166b— Bma  moaltM  >  tlto  ykm  A,  and  m  cw  ■eotkn  ifl  id  liwr  B^  thwgh  •  joliilcCll. 

«,  €^  top  flandh,  a^  A,  twttoni  Utauib  of  the  ■ami  ■ngniwihi  imltod  akof  Hit  wiiOBl  jofait  ei 

tlirongli  tb0  nil  of  the  rib. 
f  JL  (dde  TJBwat  the  joint  betwcep  tfaa  flanohai  €,€ot  two  mnt  wtBimwita. 
m,  innflr  aide  of  tiie  flanchiw. 

Ci  ONOT  Motion  of  a  ■emi-wgmentand  top  and  bottom  flanohf. 
f,  /,  thin  wedges  of  wrooght  taon  placed  between  the  md  flanflhee  d  the  ■eml^eegmente  to  bring 

thepazti  to  thdr  vtopet  bearing. 

whose  designs  the  greater  part  of  these  structures  have  been 
built.  According  to  M.  Folonceau's  plan,  eadi  rib  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  parts  divided  lengthwise  by  a  vertical 
joint.  Each  half  of  the  rib  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  so  distributed  as  to  break  jomts,  in  order  that  when 
the  se^ents  are  put  together  there  shall  be  no  continuous 
cross  joint  through  the  nbs. 

The  segments  (Fig.  166)  are  cast  with  a  top  and  bottom 
ilanch,  and  one  also  at  each  end.  The  halves  of  the  rib  are 
connected  by  bolts  through  the  upper  and  lower  flanches, 
and  the  segments  by  bolts  through  the  end  flanches. 

For  the  purposes  of  adjusting  the  segments  and  bringing 
the  rib  to  a  suitable  degree  of  tension,  flat  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  of  a  wedge  shape  are  driven  into  the  joints  between  the 
segments,  and  are  confined  in  the  joints  by  the  bolts  which 
fasten  the  segments  and  which  also  pass  through  these 
wedges. 

To  connect  the  ribs  with  each  other,  iron  tubular  pieces 
are  placed  between  them,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  being  suita- 
bly adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  "Wrought-iron  rods 
wnich  serve  as  ties  pass  through  the  tubes  and  ribs,  bein^ 
arranged  with  screws  and  nuts  to  draw  the  ribs  firmly  against 
the  tubular  pieces.    Diagonal  pieces  of  a  suitable  lorm  are 
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placed  between  the  ribs  to  give  them  the  requisite  degree  of 
stiffness. 

In  the  bridges  constructed  by  M.  Poloncean  according  to 
this  plan,  he  supports  the  longitudinal  beams  of  the  roadway 
by  cast-iron  rin^  which  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  and  to 
each  other,  and  l)ear  a  chair  of  suitable  form  to  receive  the 
beams. 

.63L  Open  cast-iron  beams  are  seldom  used  except  in  com- 
bination with  cast-iron  arches.  Those  of  wrought  iron  are 
frequently  used  in  structures.  They  may  be  formed  of  a 
top  and  bottom  rail  connected  by  dia^nal  pieces,  forming  the 
ordinary  lattice  arrangement,  or  a  piece  bent  into  a  curved 


ng.  106— BeprMBDts  an  open 
of  wroof  ht  ixon  oonidBting  of  a  top 
and  boMom  nil  a  and  b.  with  an 
intannediata  curved  pleoa,  tlia 
whole  ■eoored  1^  the  pleoea(^  c^  la 
pain  boKed  to  uiem. 

d;  a,  and  /  npreaent  the  pazte  d  a 
tnm  of  a  onrred  light  no^  ooo* 
neoted  with  tha  open  beam;  and 
alao  the  manner  in  wbidb.  tha 
whole  an  aeciired  to  tha  wall. 


form  may  be  placed  between  the  rails,  or  any  other  suitable 
combination  (Fig.  16&)  may  be  used  which  combines  lightness 
with  strength  and  stiffness. 

632.  Eroots  of  Temperature  on  Stone  and  Cast-iron 
Bridges.  The  action  of  variations  of  temperature  upon 
masses  of  masonn^,  particularly  in  the  coping,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  effect  of  the  same  action  upon  the  equilibrium 
of  arches  was  first  observed  by  M.  Vicat  in  the  stone  bridge 
built  by  him  at  Souillac,  in  the  joints  of  which  periodical 
changes  were  found  to  take  place,  not  only  from  the  ran^ 
of  temperature  between  the  seasons,  but  even  daily.  6im2ar 
phenomena  were  also  very  accurately  noted  by  Mr.  George 
Kennie  in  a  stone  brid^  at  Staines. 

From  these  recordea  observations  the  fact  is  conclusively 
established,  that  the  joints  of  stone  bridges,  both  in  the  archei 
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and  spandrels,  are  periodically  affected  by  this  action,  which 
must  consequently  at  times  throw  an  increased  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  abutments,  but  without,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  danger  to  tiie  permanent  stability  of  the 
structure. 

When  iron  was  first  proposed  to  be  employed  for  bridges, 
objections  were  brought  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  upon  this  metd.  The  failure  in 
the  abutments  of  the  iron  bridge  at  Staines  was  imputed  to 
^is  cause,  and  like  objections  were  seriously  urged  against 
other  structures  about  to  be  erected  in  England.  To  put 
this  matter  at  rest,  observations  were  very  carefully  made  by 
Sir  John  Kennie  upon  the  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  built 
by  his  father.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
mean  rise  of  the  centre  arch  at  the  crown  was  about  ^th  of 
an  inch  for  each  degree  of  Fahr.,  or  1.25  inches  for  60°  Fahr. 
The  change  of  form  and  increase  of  pressure  arising  from 
this  cause  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  any  sensible 
degree  the  permanent  stability  either  of  this  structure,  or  of 
any  of  a  like  character  in  Europe. 


V. 


IRON  TRUSSED  BSIDGSS. 

633.  Amono  the  earliest  and  most  meritorious  of  the  iron 
bridges  of  this  country  is  Whipple's  Trapezoidal  Truss  (see 
Fig.  167).  So  far  as  the  arrangement  oi  ties  and  struts  am 
concerned  it  is  similar  to  the  Pratt  Truss. 


Fig.  167.— The  npper  chord  is  of  cast-iron  and  made  in  sectioni,  the  length  of  each  piece  be- 
Ing  eqnal  to  the  length  of  a  bay.  The  lower  chord  is  corapoeed  of  a  eaooeaBlon  of  links  (see 
Fig.  168),  which  receive  cast-iron  blocks  at  their  ends.  The  cast-iron  blocks  form  steps  tor 
secaring  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  posts.  The  posts  have  openings  near  the  middle  of 
their  length,  through  which  the  main  and  coonteovties  pass.  The  pofrts  are  trossed  at  the 
middle,  as  shown  in  the  flgare. 

In  this  truss  the  end  members  are  inclined,  so  that  th# 
general  form  of  the  outline  is  that  of  a  trapezoid.    All  im- 
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necessary  members  are  omitted,  and  hence  comparatiyelj  few 
counter-ties  are  nsed.  In  the  Fig.  only  two  are  shown— one 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  number  of  counter-ties  depends 
upon  the  relation  of  the  moving  load  to  that  of  the  weight  of 
'  the  bridge  (see  articles  107  ana  108  of  Wood's  Treattae  on 
Bridges  cmd  Roofs). 

The  lower  chord  is  sometimes  made  of  links  of  iron  (Fig. 
168),  which  pass  oyer  cast-iron  blocks  imder  the  vertical 
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posts  (Fig.  169).    The  lower  chord  may  be,  and  at  the  pres- 
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ent  day  often  is,  made  of  eye-bars  (Fig.  170).    The  propei 


ng.  1TD.--OII0  end  o<  an  cj»4Mir  otd  fai  taHloa  MMBiMn  o<  liild8«f 
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form  and  dimensions  of  the  eyes  and  the  proper  size  of  the 
pins  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experiment. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  total  section  on  both  sides 
of  the  eye  should  equal  half  the  section  of  the  pin,  but  ex- 
periments quickly  showed  that  when  made  in  this  proportion 
the  eyes  would  tear  out  before  the  shearing  strength  of  the 

gin  was  reached.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by 
ir  Charles.Fox,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  make  the 
bearing  surface  between  the  pin  end  concave  surface  of  the 
eye  about  equal  to  the  least  section  of  the  link ;  or,  in  other 
words,  die  diameter  of  the  pin  should  equal  about  two*thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  link. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  by  our  most 
eminent  bridge  builders.  Each  has  a  rule  of  his  own.  Some 
make  the  eye  thicker  than  the  link ;  others  make  them  some- 
what pear-shaped  by  adding  material  back  of  the  eye  (Fig 
171) ;  while  stul  others  make  them  of  the  form  ahown  m  Fig 
172. 


fWin.— VomoC 
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But  in  all  cases  the  total  section  of  the  material  throng 
the  eye  is  made  to  exceed  that  through  the  bar,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  piu  also  exceeds  that  of  the  bar. 
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684.  Modifioations  of  Whipple's  Truss.  Different 
bridge  builders  have  modified  the  details  of  Whipple's  Truss, 
so  as  to  suit  their  convenience  or  fancy,  or  to  make  them  con- 
form with  modem  practice.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
all  these  modifications.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to 
certain  names  of  bridges,  such  as  the  Murpby-Whipple 
bridge,  linville  brid^,  Jones's  bridge,  etc.,  etc. 

e&.  UnviUe  Bridge.  This  bridge,  the  details  of  which 
(Figs.  173  and  174)  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  carefully 
worked  out,  has  a  wide  reputation. 

The  improvements  consist  in  employing  tubular  forms  of 
wrought  iron  for  members  used  to  resist  compressive  strains, 
and  weldless  eye-bars  to  resist  tensile  strains,  by  this  means 
economizing  material  and  reducing  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structures.  In  the  accompanying  details  of  the  chords,  struts, 
and  ties,  and  the  fioor  system  ana  lateral  connections,  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Linville  truss  are  illustrated. 

The  upper  chords  A,  are  composed  of  channel  ( [ )  bare 
and  I  beams,  to  which  are  riveted  top  plates,  and  sometimes 
bottom  plates,  forming  a  tubular  compressive  member  of 
great  strength.  When  the  lower  plate  is  used,  elliptical  holes 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  admit  of  painting  the  interior.  The 
chords  are  generally  made  in  sections,  one  panel  in  length. 
The  connection  between  the  suspension  ties  and  upper  chords 
are  effected  by  means  of  angle  blocks,  through  which  pass 
the  suspension  ties,  with  enlarged  screw  threads  and  nuts  for 
adjustment,  or  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  the  chords, 
and  through  loops  or  eyes  on  the  suspension  ties. 

The  struts  B  are  circular  or  polygonal  tubes  (Fig.  174a^, 
composed  of  two  or  more  rolled  bars  united  by  rivets  througJi 
flanges,  or  by  transverse  tie-bolts  passing  through  the  struts 
between  the  flanges.  The  struts  are  generally  swelled  and 
opened  to  allow  3ie  interior  to  be  repainted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  destruction  by  oxydation. 

The  lower  chords  are  made  by  upsutting  the  enlarged  eye 
ends,  by  compressing  them  when  highly  heated  into  mouULi 
or  dies.  They  are  afterwards  forged  and  rewelded  under  a 
hammer. 


t  dtaoBdMn  (  [ )  ud  I  iHtlinu.    B,  ttia  p< 
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TheBe  weldlees  chordfi  and  tabular  poets  have,  in  man; 
cases,  8ni>er8eded  older  forms.  The  lower  chords  C  0  disposed 
at  each  side  of  the  suspension  ties  D,  and  counter-tie  E,  and 
between  ribs  in  the  bases  6  of  the  posts  or  stmts,  are  effect- 
ually combined  with  the  struts  and  ties  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting-pin. The  tendency  to  bend  the  connecting-pin  is 
obviated  by  this  distribution  of  the  strains. 

The  pin  can  fail  only  by  shearing. 

From  the  connecting-pins  depend  loops  or  sus|)enders,  II, 
which  support  the  rolled  cross-girders  F.  that  sustam  the  track- 
stringers  and  track.  The  upper  lateral  struts  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron  are  secured  at  the  connecting-pins,  the  ties  being 
attached  to  an  eye-plate,  or  in  a  jaw-nut  secured  to  the  con- 
necting-pins. 

The  lateral  ties  J  are  adjusted  by  means  of  sleeve-nuts  with 
ri^t  and  left  hand-screws. 

The  lower  laterals  K  K  are  attached  to  the  cross  girders, 
and  adjusted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  posts  are  made  either  of 
wrought  or  cast  iron. 

To  secure  greater  efSciency  in  the  stmts  by  dispensing 
with  the  roimd  bearing,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  pin 


Fig.  115— An  Aitdied  Tnm  aftar  the 
■Bds pui  tiuoagh  the  ends oCllit  tioh. 


plan  of  Whipple*!.    The  knrar  choide  or  tie 
aie  MGored  b7  wOm  on  the  ends  ot  the  rode. 
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cxnmection  between  the  chords  and  ties,  the  lower  chords 
are  brought  compactly  together  between  and  outside  of  the 
suspension-ties  and  suspenders,  and  a  bearing  provided  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  chords  for  the  lower  enas  of  the  posts. 
Tne  upper  ends  also  have  a  flat  bearing. 

636.  Arohed  Truss.  Fig.  175  shows  the  general  form 
of  a  Whipple  Arched  Truss.  The  upper  chord  is  composed 
of  hollow  tubes,  made  in  sections  of  about  a  panel  lengtn. 

637.  BoUman's  Truss.  The  general  outlme  of  Boiiman's 
Truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  176. 


Fig  176— BoDman^t  TroM.  A  D,  D  B,  etc,  are  notioas  of  the  nppper  choxd— cast  iron  and 
OBOAUy  hollow.  D  0,  B  F,  oto.,  are  hollow  cast-iron  poata.  A  0,  0  B ;  A  F,  F  B,  eta,  an 
tension  xoda ;  D  F,  0  B,  etc.,  axe  pane!  ro(Ui 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  bridge  is,  the  load  at 
each  post  or  joint  is  carried  di/rectly  to  the  supports  at  the 
ends  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tension  (or  suspension)  rods. 
Thus  a  load  at  £  is  supported  by  the  post  E  F,  and  is  thence 
supported  by  the  rods  A  F  and  F  B.  The  panel  rods  D  F, 
E  0,  E  G,  etc.,  serve  to  keep  the  upper  chord  in  place,  and 
in  case  of  an  undue  strain  upon,  or  failure  of,  one  of  the  long 
suspension-rods,  may  transmit  the  strains  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  truss. 

The  suspension  rods  being  of  unequal  length  will  be 
unequally  elongated  or  contracted  by  the  same  strain,  or 
by  changes  in  the  temperature.  In  order  to  prevent  severe 
cross  strains  upon  the  posts  due  to  these  causes,  the  suspension 
rods  are  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts  by  means 
of  a  link  which  is  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  which  permits 
of  a  small  lateral  movement  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  without 
any  corresponding  movement  of  the  posts.  The  suspension- 
rods  are  made  of  flat  iron,  and  pass  through  the  ends  of  the 
upper  chord  where  they  are  secured  by  means  of  pins  which 
pass  through  the  ends  of  the  chords. 

If  the  roadway  passes  above  the  upper  chord,  it  is  called  a 
deck  bridge,  and  the  lower  chord  may  be  dispensed  with. 
22 
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But  if  it  paseea  on  ttie  level  of  the  lower  chord  (Fig.  178a.) 
the  lower  chord  may  be  simply  saapeuded  upon  the  poets ; 
and  not  be  depended  upon  for  resistmg  tension.  Thelower 
chord  in  tliis  caae  may  also  be  entirely  dispensed  with ;  for 
croea-tiefl,  or  joists,  may  be  eeccred  to  the  posts  and  longi 
tndinal  joints  be  plamd  npon  them.  If  the  lower  chord  ii 
used  and  ia  made  continuous  ao  as  to  resist  tension,  it  vir- 


tnally  changes  it  into  a  Whipple  trass  in  which  the  long  sus- 
pension-rods are  unnecessary  members.  Still,  in  this  case, 
the  truss — especially  the  panel  rods,  are  not  bo  proportioned 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  omit  the  long  snspension-roas. 

638.  Fink  Truss.     The  outline  or  skeleton  of  a  Fink  truss 
is  shown  in  Fig,  177. 


This  tmse  consieta  of  a  primary  system  of  king  posts,  A  0 
B,  Fig.  177  ;  two  secondary  systems,  A  A  D  and  DAB;  foni 
tertiary  svateras,  A  g  b,  b  i  D,  X)J  e,  and  «  2'B,  and  so  on. 
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The  poBtB,  gnspeiiBion-rods  and   chords  m&y  be  Biinilar  in 
detail  to  the  systems  previoiLsly  described. 

The  noted  Louisville  bridge,  across  the  Ohio  Eiver  at 
[/>iiisville9  is  made  upon  this  plan. 

DIMENSIONS   OF  THB  LOUISVILLB  BRIDGE. 

It  is  6,294  feet  lon^,  divided  into  the  following  spans  front 
centre  to  centre  of  piers : 

Kentucky  abutment 32.6  feet 

2  spans  of  50  feet 100.0    « 

1  pivot-draw  over  canal 264.0    " 

4  spans  of  149.6 698.4    « 

2  spans  of  180.0 860.0    « 

2  spans  of  210.0 420.0    « 

2  spans  of  227.0 454.0  ^ 

1  span  of  370.0 370.0  «' 

6  spans  of  245.5 1,473.0  « 

1  span  of  400 400.0  ^ 

3  spans  of  180 540.0  " 

1  span  of  149.6 149.6  " 

1  span  of  100 100.0  " 

Inaiana  abutment 32.5  ^^ 

Total  length 5,294.0    " 

689.  Post's  Truss.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  truss  is 
in  its  form.  The  upper  ends  of  the  posts  are  carried  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  an  amount  equal  to  half  a  bay,  and 
a?  all  the  bays  are  equal  the  posts  in  each  half  of  the  truss  are 
af  I  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  178). 

^'  _   I  .  _l_  J_.  ^' 


Vlg.  I'lB-Side  yiem  of  panels  of  a  Fort  TnuB.  A  A  are  strata.  B  B,  main  ties.  0  C,  ooontei 
taes.  B  E,  bottom  chords.  1 1,  top  ohordr.  D,  ends  of  floor>beam&  O,  lower  borisoota; 
ttigons .  ties.    GK,  opoor  horiaootal  diacronal  ties. 
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Uu  aadi  of  tha  horiioat*!  til 


DEBOBIPTIOH   OF   POST'S   IKON   BBIDQB. 

A  A  (Figs.  178, 179,  180  and  181)— Are  the  etnOa,  com 
posed  of  two  rolled-iron  channel  bars,  with  plates  riveted  on 
their  flanges,  forming  a  hollow  column  having  a  rectangalar 
croH«ection.     The  struts  are  swelled  in  the  centre  I>y  springp- 
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ing  the  channel-bars  and  having  the  plates  sheared  to  th« 
required  shape. 

The  bearings  of  the  stmts  upon  the  pins  (K)  are  of  either 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  are  enclosed  between  the  side-plates, 
and  abut  against  the  channel-bars,  and  are  riveted  to  both. 
The  pin  holes  are  bored  through  shoes  and  plates. 

B  n — ^Are  the  main  ties^  or  main  suspension  braces,  and 
arc  made  of  flat  bar-iron  with  die-forged  heads  at  the  ends, 
bored  out  to  fit  the  pins. 

C  C — Are  the  counter  ties,  made  of  round  iron,  with 
forged  eyes  at  the  ends  to  receive  the  pins,  and  having  tum- 
budcles  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bottom  end,  for 
purposes  of  adjustment. 

D  D — Are  the  floor-beams,  suspended  in  pairs  from  the 
chord  pins  at  each  panel  point,  by  means  of  eye-bolts  or  by 
stirrups  passing  over  the  cnord  pins  and  under  a  bolt  through 
the  webs  of  the  beams. 

E  E — Are  the  bottom  chord  bare  or  links,  made  of  flat  bar- 
iron,  with  die-forged  heads,  and  bored  holes  for  the  chord 
pins.  The  sizes  of  the  bars  in  the  respective  panels  are  de- 
termined by  the  strains,  the  first  and  second  panels  having 
two  bars,  the  third  and  fourth  having  four  bars  each,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  having  six  bars  each,  etc.,  to  the  centre  of  the  span. 

F — Is  a  bottom  lateral  brace  angle  block  of  cast  iron,  fas- 
tened to  the  ends  of  the  floor-beams,  which  form  the  bottom 
lateral  strut. 

G  G — ^Are  the  lateral  brace-rods,  of  round  iron,  having 
screws  and  nuts  at  their  ends,  for  adjustment. 

H  H^— Are  top  lateral  struts,  made  of  rolled-iron  |  beams, 
or  channel  bars  in  pairs.  These  struts  have  a  cast-iron  shoe 
at  their  ends,  and  are  bolted  to  the  top  plate  of  the  top  chord, 
by  bolts  passing  through  shoes,  top  plate  of  chord,  and  through 
the  joint  box  in  the  top  chord.  The  top  lateral  brace  rods 
pass  through  the  cast-iron  shoes,  with  nuts  on  the  outside. 

I  I — Are  the  top  chords.  When  made  of  wrought  iron 
they  are  composed  of  channel  bars  with  covering  plate  rivet- 
ed to  the  flanges  on  the  top,  and  bars  riveted  at  intervals 
across  the  bottom  flanges,  either  diagonally  or  straight  across 
to  keep  the  channel  bars  in  line.  Additional  sectional  area  is 
obtained  by  riveting  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  channel  bar^. 

The  top  chords  are  made  in  panel  lengths,  with  their  ends 
squared  by  machinery  to  insure  true  bearings — and  when  of 
cast  iron  nave  a  rectangular  cross-section,  with  the  inside 
cored  out  to  obtain  the  necessary  sectional  area  to  provide  fo? 
the  compression  strain. 
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The  oannection  of  the  stmtB  and  main  and  ocionter  braoef 
is  made  by  means  of  a  pin  passing  through  a  cast-iron  box 
which  encloses  the  mall,  the  length  of  the  pm  being  just  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  box.  The  top-chord  sectionBlutve  a  recess 
which  fits  over  the  box,  and  when  the  connection  is  made  in 
the  box  the  pieces  of  top  chord  are  laid  on,  and  cover  the 
whole.  The  joint  is  then  secured  by  the  bolts  which  pass 
through  the  top  lateral  strut,  top  chord  and  joint  box. 

DE80RIFTI0N  OF  POST'S  ^^  COMBINATION  "  OS  ^^  00MF08ITB  "  BBmGBi 

This  bridge  is  composed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  iron, 
as  shown  in  rigs.  181a^  ISW,  and  181c. 

A,  A — Top  chord,  packed  and  framed  as  shown  in  Figs. 
181a  and  181&. 

B  B — Struts,  framed  with  square  end  at  the  top  entering  and 
abutting  against  joint  box  E  (Fig.  1811)  and  fitted  at  bottom 
ends  into  strut  dioe  K  (Fig.  ISlc). 


Fig.  181a. 


G  C — ^Main  suspension  ties,  of  square,  round  or  fiat  iron, 
with  eye  at  lower  end  and  screw  at  upper  end,  passing  through 
joint  box  E,  secured  by  nuts. 

D  D — Counter  braces,  of  square  or  round  iron,  made  sim- 
ilar to  main  ties. 

E  E — Cast-iron  joint  boxes  enclosed  in  top  chord,  and 
receiving  the  Btruts,  main  ties  and  counters. 

This  box  has  a  fiange  around  the  bottom  to  support  th« 
weight  of  the  top  chord,  which  lies  upon  and  is  bolted  jO  it 
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F  F— Bottom  diord  links  of  flat  iron,  with  heads  at  each 
and,  bored  to  reeeiTe  the  pins  (Fig.  181c). 


G  G^ — Boiled  iron  floor-beams,  snspeDded  to  chord  pina, 
H  H— Bottom  lateral  ties,  round  iron  roda  with  screws. 
1 1 — Bottom  lateral  angle  block,  cast  iron. 
&. — Oast-iron  stnit  shoes,  having  sockotB  to  receive  strnli 
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and  drilled  holes  for  chord  pins  passing  lihrongh  flanges  oi 
ribs  below  the  sockets. 

640.  AUeghany  River  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Thii 
is  a  lattice  iron  bridge  (Fig.  182),  and  is  similar  to  several 


Dther  structures  which  have  been  made  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  similar  one  on  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  another  near  Rome,  of  the  same 
State. 

641.  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge.  Thid  noted  structure 
might  properly  be  called  a  steel  arch.  It  consists  of  three 
spans,  the  central  one  of  which  is  515  feet,  and  each  of  the 
end  ones  497  feet  There  are  eight  arches  in  each  span,  ar- 
ranged in  sets  of  two  and  two  ;  and  in  each  set  one  arch  is 
directly  over  the  other,  and  the  two  are  trussed  together  by 
link-bars.  The  arches  are  composed  of  steel  tubes,  whicli 
are  made  of  steel  staves,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

All  the  steel  in  this  structure  is  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  standard  fixed  for  it  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Capt  Bads, 
was  so  high  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  our  best  steel 
manufacturers  to  produce  it    The  coefficient  of  elasticity  was 
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to  be  between  26,000,000  pounds  and  30,000,0  K)  pounds,  and 
it  was  to  sustain  a  strain  oi  60,000  pounds,  without  producing 
a  permanent  set. 

All  t^e  workmanship  is  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usual  in 
bridge  construction.  Special  machines  and  tools  were  made 
for  making  the  several  joints.  An  error  of  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  might,  in  most  cases,  be  very  troublesome,  if  not 
fatal 
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The  tubes  are  straight  throughout  their  length,  but  the 
ends  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  arch, 
BO  that  the  arch  is  really  a  polygon  having  short  sides.  Seve- 
ral rectauOTlar  annular  grooves  are  cut  near  the  ends  of  each 
tnbe ;  and  after  the  tubes  are  put  in  place,  their  ends  abut- 
ting against  each  other,  they  are  joined,  and  firmlv  secured 
by  means  of  a  heavy  and  nicely-fitted  iron  coupling.  In 
this  way  the  arch  is  made  continuous.     A  strong  steel  pii\ 
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passes  through  the  coupling  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  one 
naif  of  the  pin  being  m  each  tube.  One  length  of  t-^be  is 
put  up  at  a  time,  and  is  connected  to  all  the  others,  which 
are  properly  placed  by  cross-rods,  A  A,  Figs.  183  and  184^ 
and  also  diagonal  rods  C  C  and  B  B.  The  diagonals  G  G 
are  also  secured.  These  are  secured  to  the  pins  c  c,  Fig.  185. 
The  vertical  posts  E  E,  which  support  the  railroad,  are  trussed 
by  means  of  diagonal  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  Each  skew- 
back  of  the  arch  is  secured  to  the  abutments  by  means  of  two 
fiix-inch  steel  rods  or  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  wrought- 
iron  skew-backs,  and  several  feet  into  the  masonry.  This 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  es- 
tablish many  important  principles  in  iron  structures. 

642.  Kuilenbarg  Bridge.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  tibe  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  dimensions.  The  lower  chord  of 
this  bridge  (Fig.  187)  is  horizontal,  and  the  upper  chord  is 
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Tig,  187— KnilBnb«g Bridge.    Spaa  betwwn  Um  abntDUBti»  Utmefean.    ToM  l•Bgll^  te- 
dndiaff  fbe  pute  on  tha  abntoMBtt,  186u8  motan  (About  US  fleet).    LengUL  of  eeoh  bey,  4 
Depth  of  tbe  trim  et  the  ocotrai  S9 ; 


the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  809  feet.  It  is  of 
the  general  plan  oi  the  Pratt  or  Whipple  systems,  only  that 
the  upper  chord  is  curved. 
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648.  Tubular  Frames  of  Wroughi-iron.  Except  for  the 
obvious  application  to  steam  boilers,  sheet  iron  had  not  been 
considered  as  suitable  for  structures  demanding  great  strength, 
from  its  apparent  deficiency  in  rigidity;  and  although  tlie 
principle  of  gaining^  strength  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
material,  and  of  giving  any  desirable  rigidity  by  combinations 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  were  at  every  moment  acted 
upon,  from  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  art,  engineers 
seem  not  to  have  looked  upon  sheet  iron  as  suited  t)  such 
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purposes,  until  an  extraordinary  case  occurred  which  seemed 
about  to  baffle  all  the  means  mtherto  employed.  The  occa- 
sion arose  when  it  became  a  question  to  throw  a  bridge  of 
rigid  material,  for  a  railroad,  across  the  Meuai  Straits ;  sus- 
pension systems,  from  their  flexibility,  and  some  actual  fail- 
ures, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  European  engineers, 
unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  communication. 

Bobert  Stephenson,  who  for  some  years  held  the  highest 
rank  amon^  English  engineers,  appears,  from  undisputed  tes 
timony,  to  have  been  the  first  to  entertain  the  novel  and  bold 
idea  of  spanning  the  Straits  hj  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  stipported 
on  piers,  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the  passage  within  it  of 
the  usual  trains  of  railroads.  The  preliminary  experiments 
for  testing  the  practicability  of  this  conception,  and  the  work- 
ing out  oi  the  details  of  its  execution,  were  left  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  to  whom  the  profession  owes 
many  valuable  papers  and  facts  on  professional  topics.  This 
gentleman,  who,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  such  experiments,  united  great  zeal  and  judg- 
ment, carried  through  the  task  committed  to  him ;  proceed- 
ing step  by  step,  until  conviction  so  firm  took  the  place  of 
apprehension,  that  he  rejected  all  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
any  auxiliary  means,  ana  urged,  from  his  crowning  experi- 
ment, reliance  upon  the  tube  alone  as  equal  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  him  upon  tubes  of 
circular,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  cross-section.  The  object 
chiefly  kept  in  view  in  these  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  form  of  cross-section  which,  when  the  tube  was  submitted 
to  a  cross  strain,  would  present  an  equality  of  resistance  in  the 
parts  brought  into  compression  and  extension.  It  was  shown, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  operations,  that  the  circular  and  ellip- 
tical forms  were  too  weak  in  the  parts  submitted  to  compres> 
sion,  but  that  the  elliptical  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and 
that,  whatever  form  might  be  adopted,  extraordinary  means 
would  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  paints  submitted  to  compres- 
sion from  yielding,  by  ** puckering"  and  doubling.  To  meet 
this  last  difficulty,  the  fortunate  expedient  was  hit  upon  of 
making  the  part  of  the  main  tube,  upon  which  tJie  strain  of 
compression  was  brought,  of  a  series  oi  smaller  tubes,  or  cells 
of  a  curved  or  a  rectangular  cross-section.  The  latter  form  of 
section  was  adopted  dennitively  for  the  main  tube,  as  having 
yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  resistance ;  and  also 
for  the  smaller  tubes,  or  cells,  as  most  easy  of  constructioo 
and  repair. 
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Afi  a  detail  of  each  of  these  experiments  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  ^ven  in  this  work,  that  alone  of  tne 
tube  whidi  gave  results  mat  led  to  the  forms  and  dimensions 
adopted  for  me  tubular  bridges  subsequently  constructed,  wil] 
be  given  in  this  place. 

644.  Model  Tube.  The  total  length  of  the  tube  was  78 
feet.  The  distance,  or  bearing  between  the  points  of  support 
on  which  it  was  placed  to  test  its  strength,  was  75  ft.  Total 
depth  of  the  tube  at  the  middle,  4  ft.  6^  in.  Depth  at  each 
extremity,  4  ft.    Breadth,  2  ft.  8  in. 

The  top  of  the  tube  was  composed  of  a  top  and  bottom 
plate,  formed  of  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  abutting  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  narrow  strips  riveted  to  them  over  the  joints. 
These  plates  were  2  ft.  11^  in.  wide.  They  were  6^  in.  apart, 
and  connected  by  two  vertical  side  plates  and  five  interior 
division  plates,  with  which  they  were  strongly  joined  by 
angle  irons,  riveted  to  the  division  plates,  and  to  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  where  they  joined.  Each  cell,  between  two  di- 
vision plates  and  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  was  nearly  6  in. 
wide.  The  sides  of  the  tube  were  made  of  plates  of  sheet 
iron  bimilarly  connected;  their  depth  was  3  ft.  6}  in.  A 
strip  of  angle  iron,  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  and  rimning  from 
the  bottom  of  each  end  of  the  tube  to  the  top  just  below  the 
cellular  part,  was  riveted  to  each  side  to  give  it  stiffness.  Be- 
sides this,  precautions  were  finally  taken  to  stiffen  the  tube 
by  diagonal  braces  within  it.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
formed  of  sheets,  abutting  end  to  end,  and  secured  to  each 
other  like  the  top  plates ;  a  continuous  joint,  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  tube  along  the  centre  line  of  the  bottom, 
was  secured  by  a  continuous  strip  of  iron  on  the  under  side, 
riveted  to  the  plates  on  each  side  of  the  joint  The  entire 
width  of  the  bottom  was  2  ft.  11  in. 

The  sheet  iron  composing  the  top  cellular  portion  was  0.147 
in.  thick ;  that  of  the  sides  0.099  in.  thick.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  at  the  final  experiments,  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  was  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  each  0.25  in.  thick,  the  joints  being  secured  by  strips 
above  and  below  them,  riveted  to  the  sheets ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  was  formed  of  sheets  0.156  in.  thick. 

The  total  area  of  sheets  composing  the  top  cellular  portion 
was  24.024  in.,  that  of  the  bottom  plates  at  tne  centre  portion, 
22.450  in. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  tube  were  one  sixth  those  of 
the  proposed  structure.  Its  weight  at  the  fiakl  experimenti 
18.020  lbs. 
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The  enwriments,  as  already  stated,  were  ooodacted  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  equality  between  the  resistances  of  the  parts 
strained  by  compression  and  those  extended ;  with  this  object^ 
at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  parts  torn  asunder  at  the 
bottom  were  re|>laced  by  additional  pieces  of  increased 
strength. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  final  experi- 
ments : — 

HOb  vt  KspeiiiiMnti.  Weight  In  Um.  Defl«att«m  In  inahMk 

1 20,006 0,65 

2 35,776 0.78 

8 48,878 1.12 

4 62,274 1.48 

5 77,634 1.78 

6 92,299 2.12 

7 103,360 2.88 

8 114,660 2.70 

9 132,209 3.06 

10 138,060 8.28 

11 143,742 8.40 

12 148,443 8.58 

18 163,027 3.70 

14 167,728 3.78 

16 161,886 8.88 

16 164,741 8.98 

17 167,614 4.10 

18 171,144. 4.28 

19 178,912 4.88 

20 177,088 4.47 

21 180,017 4.65 

22. 183,779 4.62 

28 186,477 4.72 

24 189,170 4.81 

26 192,892 

The  tube  broke  with  the  weight  in  the  25th  experiment ; 
the  cellular  top  yielding  by  puckering  at  about  2  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  weight  was  apphed.  The  bottom  and 
sides  remained  tminjured. 

The  ultimate  deflection  was  4.89  in. 

645.  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  Nothing  further  than  a 
succinct  description  of  this  marvel  of  engineering  will  be 
attempted  here,  and  only  with  a  view  of  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end. 
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It  diffen  in  its  general  Btmotnre  from  the  model  tabe,  chiefly 
in  having  the  bottom  formed  Uke  the  top,  of  rectan^lar  celk, 
and  in  the  melons  taken  for  giving  stiffness  to  the  sides. 

The  total  distance  spanned  by  the  bridge  is  1,489  ft.  Tliia 
is  divided  into  four  bays,  the  two  in  the  centre  being  each 
460  ft.«  and  the  one  at  each  end  230  ft  each. 

The  tube  is  1,524  ft.  long.  Its  bearing  on  the  centre  pier 
is  45  ft ;  that  on  the  two  intermediate  82  ft. ;  and  that  on 
each  abutment  17  ft.  6  in.  The  height  of  the  tube  at  the 
centre  pier  is  30  ft. ;  at  the  intermediate  piers  27  ft. ;  and  at 
the  ends  23  ft  This  gives  to  the  top  of  the  tube  the  shape 
of  a  parabolic  curve. 


Pig.  188— Bepreaenta>TwttpiaowMiBcii<«ottliiBiitaaiilaBiid^ 

▲,  inteiior  of  bridge. 

B,  odls  of  top  oeUidar  beam. 

0,  ceDa  of  bottom  oellalar  beam. 

a,  top  pltttea  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 

ft,  bottom  platea  of  top  aod  bottom  beeme. 

Cf  dhrigUm  platei  oi  top  and  bottom  beama. 

d  and  «,  atripa  riTeted  over  the  jointa  of  Utp  and  bottom  plataa. 

<S  aac^  trona  rirsted  to  &  ft,  and  c. 

a,  plataa  of  aidea  <rf  the  toM  A, 

A,  flBtvior  T  irooa  riveted  over  vertical  jointa  of  g, 

(^  iBterior  T  ^n>  rivetod  over  rertioal  jointa  of  0^  and  Dent  at  the 

ing  bcnrond  the  aeoond  cell  of  the  top  beam,  and  beyond  the  flrat  of  the 
IH  ttliognwr  piMM  on  eaoh  rida  of  I,  and  riTeted  to  them. 


aaglaa  of  i^  mad  extad' 
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The  oellokr  top  (Fig.  188)  is  divided  into  ei^ht  cells  B,  by 
diyision  plates  c,  connected  with  the  top  a,  and  bottom  b^  by 
angle  irons  o,  riveted  to  the  plates  connected.  The  different 
sheets  composing  the  plates  a  and  h  abut  end  to  end  length- 
wise  the  tube ;  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  the  strips  d  and 
ey  riveted  to  the  sheets  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  interior 
ang^le  irons. 

The  sheets  of  which  this  portion  is  composed  are  each  6  ft 
loh^,  and  1  ft  9  ia  wide ;  tnose  at  the  centre  of  the  tube  are 

aths  of  an  inch  thick :  they  decrease  in  thickness  towards 
e  piers,  where  they  are  f^thsof  an  inch  thick.  The  division 
plates  are  of  the  same  tnickness  at  the  centre,  and  decrease 
m  the  same  manner  towards  the  piers.  The  rivets  are  1  inch 
thick,  and  are  placed  8  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
cells  are  1  ft  9  in.  by  1  ft  9  in.,  so  as  to  admit  a  man  for 
painting  and  repairs. 

The  cellular  Dottom  is  divided  into  six  cells  C^  each  of 
which  is  2  ft  4  in.  wide  by  1  ft.  9  in.  in  height  To  diminish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  joints,  the  sheets  for  the 
sides  of  the  cells  were  made  12  ft.  long.  To  give  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  great  tensile  strain,  the  top  and  bottom 
plates  of  this  part  are  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  the  one  layer  breaking  joint  with  the  other.  The  joints 
over  the  division  plates  are  secured  by  angle  irons  o,  m  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  cellular  top.  The  joints  between  the 
sheets  are  secured  by  sheets  2  ft.  8  in.  long  placed  over  them^ 
which  are  fastened  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  triple 
thickness  of  sheets  at  these  points.  The  rivets,  for  attaimng 
greater  strength  at  these  points,  are  in  lines  lengthwise  of  the 
cell.  The  sheets  forming  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the 
cells  are  i^ths  of  an  incn  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  de- 
crease to  ^ths  at  the  ends.  The  division  plates  are  -^^ths  in 
the  middle,  and  ^^ths  at  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  rivets  of 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  1^  in.  in  diameter. 


Vlg.  1B>   nmgannti  a  boriiontel  cnMneottan  of  Um  T  ^vob*  Mid  iida  pUtei, 

A  ofOiifrMOtiflik  hmt  osntn  of  brid^B. 

Mf  oroM ■acttonn— r the  plan. 

0^  platMof  tlM  ddai. 

A,  crfceriorT Ifona. 

I»  intvior  T  irottk 
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The  sides  of  the  tube  (Fig.  188)  between  the  cellulai  top 
and  bottom  are  formed  of  sheets  g^  2  ft.  wide ;  the  lengths  of 
which  are  bo  arranged  that  there  are  alternately  three  and  four 
plates  in  each  panel^  the  sheets  of  each  panel  abutting  end 
to  end,  and  forming  a  continuous  vertical  joint  between  the 
adjacent  panels.  -  These  vertical  joints  are  secured  by  strips 
of  iron,  A  and  iy  of  the  T  cross-section,  placed  over  each  side 
of  the  jpint,  and  clamping  the  sheets  or  the  adjacent  panels 
between  them.  The  T  irons  within  and  without  are  firmly 
riveted  together  with  1-inch  rivets,  placed  at  3  in.  between 
their  centres.  Over  the  joints,  between  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
in  each  panel,  pieces  of  sheet  iron  are  placed  on  each  side, 
and  connected  by  rivets.  The  sheets  of  the  panels  at  the 
centre  of  the  tube  are  -j^ths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  they  increase 
to  -^ths  to.  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  piers,  where  their  thick- 
ness is  again  increased :  and  the  T  irons  are  here  also  increased 
in  thickness,  being  composed  of  a  strip  of  thick  sheet  iron, 
clamped  between  strips  of  angle  iron  which  extend  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  joints.  The  object  of  this  increase 
oi  thickness,  in  the  panels  and  T  irons  at  the  piers,  is  to  give 
sufficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  resist  the  crushing  strain  at 
these  points. 

The  T  irons  on  the  interior  are  bent  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  third  cell  from  the  sides  at  top,  and  to 
the  second  at  bottom.  The  projecting  rib  of  each  in  the 
angles  is  clamped  between  two  pieces,  n,  of  sheet  iron,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  rivets,  to  give  greater  stifEness  at  the 
angles  of  the  tube. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  T  irons  and  sheets  of  the 

f>anels  is  shown  in  cross-section  by  J9,  Fig.  189 ;  and  that  of  the 
ike  parts  near  the  piers  hj  E^  same  Fig. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  stiffness  to  the  l>ottom, 
and  to  secure  fastenings  for  the  wooden  cross  sleepers  that 
support  the  longitudinal  1)eams  on  which  the  rails  lie,  cross 
plates  of  sheet  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  10  in.  in  depth, 
are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  from  side  to  side,  at  every 
fourth  rib  of  the  T  iron,  or  6  ft  apart.  These  cross  plates  are 
secured  to  the  bottom  by  angle  iron,  and  are  riveted  also  to 
the  T  iron. 

The  tube  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  central  pier,  but  at  the  inter- 
mediate piers  and  the  abutments  it  rests  upon  saddles  sup- 
ported on  rollers  and  balls,  to  allow  of  the  play  from  con- 
traction and  expansion  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  following  tabular  statements  give  the  details  of  the 
dimensions,  wei^ts,  ete.,  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 
23 
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TMaI  tooffUk  of  cttoh  tube 

**        ^'     of  tabM  tor  eMh  line 

OTMtert  ■pan  of  bar 

Hdi^t  of  tabes  at  the  middlo 

»•  "        intermediata  ptan 

•♦  »'        enda 

Bztrane  nidth  of  tubes 

Number  of  xlretB  in  one  tabe 

Oompnted  weight  of  tabe  874  ft  kmg 

"  **       8  tabes  874  ft  long 

«*  **       1  tabe  478  ft.  long. 

••  ••       8  tabes  478  ft.  loM 

**  '*       1  tabs  over  pier  88  ft.  long 

M  U  u  »  * 

and  beams 

Totel  weight 


Vset. 

Plates 

Angle 
iron 

iron. 

BlTOt 

iron. 

tOBSL 

tons. 

tana 

tons. 

lOM 

9m 

4B0 

80 

tr 

88 

UH 

888,000 

•  •  ■  ■ 

4B0 

100 

70 

60 

1860 

837 

810 

180 

086 

188 

188 

106 

8886 

664 

417 

884 

64 

86 

10 

7 

64 

80 

10 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

i  •  •  • 

6788 

IMO 

866 

686 

8000 


8067 
1400 
4800 
107 
107 
8U00 


io,(n« 


646.  Formula  fbr  reducing  the  Breaking  Weight  of 

Wrought  Iron  Tubes. 

Bepresenting  by  A,  the  total  area  in  inches  of  the  crosa- 

section  of  the  metal. 
^^  ^^    dy  the  total  depth  in  inches  of  the  tube. 

^  ^    ly  the  length  in  inches  between  the  points 

of  support. 
^  ^    C,  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  ex 

periment  ' 

"  "  W,  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 

Then  the  relations  between  these  elements,  in  tubes  of 
cylindrical,  elliptical  and  rectangular  cross-section,  will  be 
expressed  by 

The  mean  value  for  C  for  cylindrical  tubes,  deduced  from 
several  experiments,  was  found  to  be  13.03 ;  that  for  ellipti- 
cal tubes,  15.3 ;  and  that  for  rectangular  tubes,  21.5. 

647.  Viotoria  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  located  near  Mon- 
treal. It  is  a  tubular  bridge,  a  cross-section  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  190.  It  is  the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  twenty-four  openings  oi  242  feet  each,  and  a 
central  span  of  330  ^et,  and  the  total  length  of  the  tube,  in 
eluding  the  width  of  the  abutments,  is  6,538.  The  em- 
bankment forming  the  approach  at  the  Montreal  end  is  1,200 
feet  long,  and  at  the  south  end  it  is  600  feet,  making  a  total 
length,  including  the  approaches,  of  nearly  8,000  feet. 

The  centre  span  is  level,  but  each  side  of  the  centre  tlit 
bridge  falls  on  a  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile* 
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fig.  190— Vlctxirla  Bridffe. 

Web  pliitM  ftDd  top  platM  at  centre  of  tube. 

A,tlebu:0''x(K^75 

B,  web  plate. 

0  0,  oorer  plates. 

D,  topplatai. 

B,  bottom  plates. 

Sbeary  wooden  beams  on  wbloh  rail  H 
J  cnsi  timber  to  oonneot  beams  F. 


Vlg;  190  A— is  an  enteged  Tiew  of  a 
part  of  one  of  the  npper  odis.  The 
letten  apply  to  the  Hune  parts  as  la 
the  preceding  Fignze. 

A  is  the  top  plate. 

D  shows  two  oonticnoas  plate^  and 

0  0,  two  joint  platas^ 


Each  tube  coverB  two  openings^'beiii^  fixed  in  the  centre^ 
ftnd  free  to  expand  or  contract  on  the  adjacent  piers.  They 
are  16  feet  wide  and  19  feet  deep  at  their  ends,  and  gradually 
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Fig.  190  B-Ii  A  ■eaClon  on  tiM  lb  •  D  D  of  tig.  1 

K  it  A  Twtlflia  ddo  Plata. 

LL  an  aagio  ircna  whioh  an  itToAed  to  ttu  rida 


^SSnc  o7hJi.ll 


fig.  190  C    Section  of  tha  bottom  platea  B  of  fig.  190.    Than  an  ttme  oontinnoos 
id  zoor  joint  plates. 


increase  in  depth  to  the  middle,  where  they  are  16  feet  wide 
by  21  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  total  length  of  each  of  these 
double  tubes  is, 

On  the  centre  pier 16  feet 

Two  opening  m  the  clear 484    " 

Eesting  on  tne  east  pier 8    ^ 

Besting  on  the  west  pier 8    " 

Total 616  feet 

The  weight  of  each  tube  of  516  feet  is  about  644  tons.  At 
each  end  are  seven  expansion  rollers,  each  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, upon  which  the  tubes  rest.  The  rollers  which  are  turned 
rest  on  planed  cast-iron  bed  plates. 

The  centre  pier  is  24  feet  wide,  the  remaining  ones  each 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  work  of  laying  the  foundation  was  begun  in  1854,  and 
the  centre  tube  was  put  in  place  in  March,  1859. 

The  scaffolding  for  the  centre  tube  rested  on  the  ice  in  the 
river,  which  began  to  move  the  day  after  the  tube  was  put 
in  place.  From  a  record  which  had  been  kept  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice,  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  remain  sound 
several  days  longer  than  it  did. 

The  foundations  were  made  on  the  solid  rock  by  means  of 
coffer-dams.  Two  kinds  were  used,  one  a  floating  dam,  and 
the  other  a  permanent  crib-work ;  and  each  possessed  certain 
advantages  over  the  other  which  was  peculiar  to  itself  and  tc 
the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 


vu. 
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648.  The  tise  of  flexible  materialB,  as  cordage  and  the  like, 
to  fonn  a  roadway  over  chasms  and  narrow  water-courses^ 
dates  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  structures  of  this  char- 
acter were  probably  among  the  first  rude  attempts  of  ingenu- 
ity, before  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  ends. 
The  idea  of  a  suspended  roadway,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  one 
that  would  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind,  and  its  con- 
sequent construction  would  demand  only  obvious  means  and 
but  little  mechanical  contrivance ;  but  the  step  from  this 
stage  to  the  one  in  which  such  structures  are  now  found, 
supposes  a  very  advanced  state  both  of  science  and  of  its 
application  to  the  industrial  ai-ts,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  bridge  architecture,  under  every  other  guise,  was  Drought 
to  a  high  degi'ee  of  perfection  before  the  suspension  brieve, 
as  this  structure  is  now  understood,  was  attempted. 

With  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cases  which,  but  in  the 
material  employed,  diflFered  little  from  the  first  rude  struc 
tures,  no  recorded  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  to  syste- 
matic rules  the  means  of  suspending  a  roadway  now  in  use, 
imtil  about  the  year  1801,  when  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  in  which  the 
manner  of  hanging  the  chain  supports,  and  suspending  the 
roadway  from  it,  are  specifically  laid  down,  diflering,  in  no 
very  material  point,  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in 
this  branch  of  bridge  architecture.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  structures  of  this  character  have  been  erected  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  instances,  vallej'e 
and  water-courses  have  been  spanned  by  them  under  circum 
stances  which  would  have  bafiied  the  engineer's  art  in  the  em 
ployment  of  any  other  means. 

A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  supports,  termed  jners^ 
from  which  the  suspension  chains  are  hung ;  of  the  anchoring 
masses,  termed  the  ahutments^  to  which  the  ends  of  the  sus- 
pension chains  are  attached ;  of  the  suspension  chains,  termed 
the  Tnai/n  chcmis^  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended ;  of 
the  vertical  rods,  or  chains,  termed  the  sttspending-cliains^  etc., 
which  connect  the  roadway  with  the  main  chains ;  and  of  the 
roadway. 

648.    Bays*     The  natural  waterway  may  be  divided  into 
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any  number  of  equal-fiized  bays,  depending  on  local  ciream- 
stances,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  hi^h  or  low  piers,  and 
that  of  the  main  chains,  and  the  suspendm^-rods. 

A  bridge  with  a  single  bay  of  considerable  width  presents 
a  bolder  and  more  monumental  character,  and  its  stability, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  greater,  the  amplitude  from 
undulations  caused  by  a  movable  load  being  less  than  one  of 
several  bays. 

650.  A  chain  or  rope,  when  fastened  at  each  extremity  to 
fixed  points  of  support,  will,  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
assume  the  form  oi  a  catenary  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
whether  the  two  extremities  be  on  the  same  or  different  levels. 
The  relative  height  of  the  fixed  supports  may  therefore  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  locality. 

6SL  The  ratio  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  to  its  chord,  or 
span,  will  also  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  local  circum- 
stances and  the  object  of  the  suspended  structure.  The 
wider  the  span,  or  chord,  foi"  the  same  versed  sine,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tension  along  the  curve,  and  the  more  stren^b 
will  therefore  be  required  in  all  the  parts  of  the  cable.  The 
reverse  will  obtain  for  an  inci*ea8e  of  versed  sine  for  the  same 
span ;  but  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  curve. 

652.  The  chains  may  either  be  attached  at  the  extremities' 
of  the  curve  to  the  fixed  supports,  or  piers ;  or  they  may  rest 
upon  them  (Figs.  19i,  192),  being  fixed  into  anchoring  massec^ 
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Pig.  101 — BepreMnto a otudn  aroh abate,  vesting npon  two  jAenff,  and  anchored  at  tha 
pointa  a  and  e,  from  whiolL  a  hoilaonftal  beam  mn  ia  siupended  by  verticul  oiuuna.  oar  roda. 


^^m^^^^vw^^^'^^^■v^^^^^m<tv^^^^ 


Hg.  IM— Bapnaeata  tlia  manner  In  which  the  syptem  may  be  arranged  whan  a  aingle  pi«  ii 

placed  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  bearii^;. 

or.  abutments,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  piers.  Loca. 
circumstances  will  detemnne  which  of  the  two  methods  will 
be  the  more  suitable.  The  latter  is  ^nerally  adopted,  partic* 
ularly  if  the  piers  require  to  be  hi^,  since  the  strain  upon 
them  from  the  tension  might,  frcm  the  leverage,  cause  rup* 
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tare  in  the  pier  near  the  bottomland  becaase,  moreover,  it 
remedies  in  Bome  degree  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
variations  of  tension  caused  either  by  a  movable  load  or 
changes  of  temperature.  Piers  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron, 
movable  around  a  joint  at  their  base,  have  been  used  instead 
of  fixed  piers,  with  the  object  of  remedying  the  same  incon- 
veniences. 

653.  When  the  chains  pass  over  the  piers  and  are  anchored 
at  some  distance  beyond  them,  they  may  rest  either  upon 
saddle-pieces  of  cast  iron,  or  upon  pulleys  placed  on  the 
piers. 

654.  The  position  of  the  anchoring  points  will  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  two  branches  of  the  chain  may 
either  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  thus  assum* 
ing  the  same  curvature  on  each  side  of  it,  or  else  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  chain  may  be  anchored  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  base 
or  the  pier.  In  the  former  case  the  resultant  of  the  tensions 
and  weights  will  be  vertical  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  in  the  latter  it  will  be  oblique  to  the  axis,  and 
should  pass  so  far  vnthin  the  base  that  the  material  will  be 
secure  irom  crushing.  When  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  sad- 
dle, and  the  saddle  is  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the  top  of 
the  pier,  the  resultant  forces  would  still  be  vertical  if  there 
were  no  frictional  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  saddle 
In  all  cases,  whether  the  inclinations  of  the  cable  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pier  are  equal  or  not,  the  frictional  resistance 
imder  the  saddle  when  it  is  moving  will  cause  a  horizontal 
force  tending  to  overturn  the  pier. 

655.  The  anchoring  points  are  usually  masses  of  masonry 
of  a  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. They  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  the  locaUtv  may  demand.  The  kind 
of  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  tension  on  the  chain  will 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  chain.  If  the  two  branches 
of  the  chain  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  abutments  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed.  If 
the  brancnes  of  the  chain  make  unequal  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  the  branch  fixed  to  the  anchoring  mass  is  usually 
deflected  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  so  secured  that  the  weight 
of  the  abutment  may  act  in  resisting  the  tension  on  the  chain. 
In  this  plan  fixed  pulleys  placed  on  very  firm  supports  will 
be  requiml  at  the  point  of  deflection  of  tne  chain  to  resist  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  tension  at  these  points. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  abutment  and  pier  should  be 
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Baitably  connected  to  increase  the  resistance  offered  byttie 
former:  • 

The  connection  between  the  chains  and  abutments  shonld 
be  so  arranged  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  examined.  The 
chains  at  these  points  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  paste  of 
fat  lime  to  preserve  them  from  oxidation. 

656.  The  chains  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
structure  to  be  supported.  The  former  gives  a  system  of 
more  stability  than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  but  it  usually  requires  high  piers,  and  the 
chain  cannot  generally  be  so  well  arranged  as  in  the  latter  to 
subserve  the  required  purposes.  The  curves  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  chains.  Several  are  usually  preferred  to  a  single 
one,  as  for  the  same  amount  of  metal  they  offer  more  resist- 
ance, can  be  more  accurately  manufactured,  are  less  liable  to 
accidents,  and  can  be  more  easily  put  up  and  replaced  than  a 
single  chain.  The  chains  of  the  curve  may  be  placed  either 
side  by  side,  or  above  each  other,  according  to  circumstances. 

657.  The  cables  may  be  formed  of  chams,  of  wire  cables, 
or  of  bands  of  hoop  iron.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
found  its  respective  advocates  among  engineers.  Those  who 
prefer  wire  cables  to  chains  urge  Siat  the  latter  are  more 
liable  to  accidents  than  the  former,  that  their  strength  is  less 
uniform  and  less  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  that  of 
wire  cables,  that  iron  bars  are  more  liable  to  contain  con- 
cealed defects  than  wire,  that  the  pr(X)fs  to  which  chains  are 
subjected  may  increase  without,  in  all  cases,  exposing  these 
defects,  and  that  the  construction  and  putting  up  of  chains  is 
more  expensive  and  difficult  than  for  wire  cables.  The  op- 
ponents of  wire  cables  state  that  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  urged  against  chains,  that  they  offer  a 
greater  amount  of  surface  to  oxidation  than  the  same  volume 
of  bar  iron  would,  and  that  no  precaution  can  prevent  tlift 
moisture  from  penetrating  into  a  wire  cable  and  causing  rapid 
oxidation. 

That  in  this,  as  in  all  like  discussions,  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree of  importance  should  have  been  attac^licd  to  tlie  objec- 
tions urged  on  each  side  was  but  natural.  Experience,  how- 
ever,  derived  from  existing  works,  has  shown  that  each 
method  may  be  applied  with  safety  to  structures  of  tlie 
boldest  character,  and  that  wherever  failures  have  been  met 
with  in  either  method,  they  were  attributable  to  those  faulta 
of  workmanship,  or  to  defects  in  the  material  used,  which 
can  hardly  be  anticipated  and  avoided  in  any  novel  applica- 
kirn  of  a  like  ehai-acter.     Time  alone  can  definitively  decide 
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apon  the  comparatiye  merits  of  the  two  methocb,  and  ho^ 
far  either  of  them  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  pla.cc 
of  structures  of  more  rigid  materials. 

658.  The  chains  of  the  cables  may  be  formed  of  round, 
square,  or  flat  bars.  Chains  of  flat  bars  have  been  most 
generally  used.  These  are  formed  in  long  links  which 
are  connected  by  short  plates  and  bolts.  Each  link  consists 
of  several  bars  of  the  same  length,  each  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  to  receive  the  connecting  bolts.  The 
bars  of  each  link  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  tne  links  are 
connected  by  the  plates  which  form  a  short  link,  and  the  bolts. 

The  links  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  which  rest  upon  the 
piers  may  either  be  bent,  or  else  be  made  shorter  than  the 
others  to  accommodate  the  chain  to  the  curved  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests. 

659.  Tlie  vertical  suspension  bars  may  be  either  of  round 
or  square  bars.  They  are  usually  made  with  one  or  more 
articulations,  to  admit  of  their  yielding  with  less  strain  to  the 
bar  to  any  motion  of  vibration  or  of  oscillation.  They  may 
be  suspended  from  the  connecting  bolts  of  the  links,  but  the 
preferable  method  is  to  attach  them  to  a  suitable  saddle-piece 
which  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  chain  and  thus  distributes  the 
strain  upon  the  bar  more  uniformly  over  the  bolts  and  links. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bai*  is  suitably  arranged  to  connect  it 
with  thepart  suspended  f i*om  it. 

660.  Tne  wire  cables  are  composed  of  wires  laid  side  by 
side,  which  are  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape  and  confined 
by  a  spiral  wrapping  of  wire.  To  form  tne  cable  several 
equal-sized  ropes,  or  yams,  are  firet  made.  This  may  be 
dune  by  cutting  all  the  wires  of  the  length  required  for  the 
yam,  or  by  uniting  end  to  end  the  requisite  number  of  wires 
lor  the  yarn,  and  then  winding  them  around  two  pieces  of 
wrought  or  of  cast  iron,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  with  a  suitable 
gorge  to  receive  the  wires,  which  are  placed  as  far  asunder 
as  the  required  length  of  the  yam.  The  yam  is  firmly 
attached  at  its  two  ends  to  the  iron  pieces,  or  cruppers^  and 
the  wires  are  temporarily  confined  at  intermediate  points  by 
a  spiral  lashing  of  wire.  Whichever  of  the  two  methods  be 
adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  give  to  every  wire  of  the 
varu  the  same  decree  of  tension  by  a  suitable  mechanism. 
The  cable  is  completed  after  the  yams  are  placed  upon  the 
piers  and  secured  to  the  anchoring  ropes  or  chains ;  for  this 
purpose  the  temporary  lashings  of  the  yams  are  undone,  and 
all  the  yarns  ai*e  united  and  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape 
and  seimred  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cable,  to  within  t 
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short  distance  of  each  pier,  by  a  continnonB  spiral  lashing  of 
wire. 

The  part  of  the  cable  which  rests  upon  the  pier  is  not 
bound  with  wire,  but  is  spread  over  the  saddle-piece  with  a 
uniform  thickness. 

66L  The  suspension  ropes  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  cables ;  they  are  usually  arranged  with  a  loop  at  each  end, 
formed  around  an  iron  crupper,  to  connect  them  with  the 
cables,  to  wliich  they  are  attached,  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
structure  suspended  from  them  by  suitable  saddle-pieces. 

662.  To  secure  the  cables  from  oxidation  the  iron  wires  are 
coated  with  varnish  before  they  are  made  into  yams,  and 
after  the  cables  are  completed  they  are  either  coated  with  the 
usual  paints  for  securing  iron  from  the  effects  of  moisture,  or 
else  covered  with  some  impermeable  material. 

663.  Piers.  These  are  commonly  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
shape  of  pillars,  or  columns,  that  rest  on  a  common  foundation, 
and  are  usually  connected  at  the  top.    The  form  given  to  the 

t)ier,  when  of  stone,  will  depend  in  some  respects  on  the 
ocality.  Generally  it  is  that  of  the  architectural  monument 
known  as  the  Trvamphal  Arch ;  an  arched  opening  being 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  for  the  roadway,  and.  some- 
times two  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  one,  for  approaches  to  the  footpaths  of  the  brid^. 

Piers  of  a  columnar,  or  of  an  obelisk  form,  have  m  some 
instances  been  tried.  They  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
wanting  in  stiffness,  being  subject  to  vibrations  from  the 
action  of  the  chains  ujpon  them,  which  in  turn,  from  the  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  the  chains,  tends  very  much  to  increase 
the  amplitude  or  the  vibrations  of  the  latter.  These  effects 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  more  sensible  as  the  columnar 
piers  are  the  higher  and  more  slender. 

Oast-iron  piers,  in  the  form  of  columns  connected  at  top  by 
an  entablature,  have  been  tried  with  success,  as  also  have  been 
columnar  piers  of  the  same  material  so  arranged,  with  a  joint 
at  their  base,  that  they  can  receive  a  pendulous  motion  at  top 
to  accommodate  any  increase  of  tension  upon  either  branch 
of  the  chain  resting  on  them. 

The  dimensions  of  piers  will  depend  upon  their  height  and 
the  btrain  upon  them.  When  built  of  stone,  the  masonrv 
should  be  very  carefully  constiiicted  of  lar^  blocks  well 
bonded,  and  tied  by  metal  cramps.  The  height  of  the  pier? 
will  depend  mostly  on  the  locality  When  of  the  usual  f  orzn& 
they  diould  at  least  be  high  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vemcles  under  the  arched  way  of  me  road. 
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064.  Abutments.  The  forms  and  dimensionfl  of  the  abut- 
mentB  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
connected  witn  the  chains.  When  the  locality  will  aomit  of  the 
chains  being  anchored  without  deflecting  them  vertically,  the 
abutments  may  be  formed  of  any  heavy  mass  of  rough 
masonry,  which,  from  its  weight,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  imbedded,  have  suflScient  strength  to  resist  the  tension  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deflect 
the  chains  vertically  to  secure  a  good  anchoring  point,  it  will 
also  generally  be  necessary  to  bmld  a  mass  of  masonry  of  an 
arched  form  at  the  point  whei*e  the  deflection  takes  place, 
which,  to  present  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure 
caused  by  tbe  resultant  of  the  tension  on  the  two  branches  of 
the  chain,  should  be  made  of  hea\7  blocks  of  cut  stone  well 
bonded.  If  the  abutments  are  not  too  far  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  it  will  be  well  to  connect  the  two,  in  order 
to  give  additional  resistance  to  the  anchoring  points. 

665.  Main  Chains,  etc.  The  suspending  curves,  or  arches, 
may  be  made  of  chains  formed  of  ^t  or  round  irony  or  may 
consist  of  loire  cables  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  main  chains  of  the  earlier  suspension  bridges  were 
formed  of  long  links  of  round  iron  made  in  the  usual  way ; 
but,  independently  of  the  greater  expense  of  these  chains, 
they  were  found  to  be  liable  to  defects  of  welding,  and  the 
links,  when  long,  were  apt  to  become  misshapen  under  a  great 
strain,  and  required  to  be  stayed  to  preserve  their  fomn. 
Chains  formed  of  long  links  of  flat  bars,  usually  connected  by 
shorter  ones,  as  coupling  links,  have  on  these  accounts  super- 
seded those  of  the  ordinary  oval-shaped  b'nks. 

The  breadth  of  the  chains  has  generally  been  made  uniform, 
but  in  some  bridges  erected  in  England  by  Mr.  Dredge,  the 
chains  are  made  to  increase  uniformly  in  breadth,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  bars  in  a  link,  from  the  centre  to  me  points 
of  suspension.  In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  form  of  the 
main  chains,  Mr.  Dredge  places  the  suspending  chains  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  out  obliquely 
to  the  horizon,  inclining  each  way  from  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion towards  the  centre  of  the  curve.  This  system  has  never 
come  into  general  use.  At  the  present  day  nearly  all  cables 
of  suspension  bridges  are  made  of  wire. 

Some  of  the  lic^  of  the  main  chains  should  be  arranged 
with  adjusting  screws,  or  with  keys,  to  bring  the  chains  to  the 
proper  degree  of  curvature  when  set  up. 

The  chains  may  either  be  attached  to,  or  pass  over  a  mo- 
vable cast-iron  saddle,  seated  on  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  piera^ 
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BO  that  it  will  allow  of  Bofficient  horizontal  displiieemeiit  tc 
permit  the  chams  to  accommodate  themselTes  to  the  efFectB 
of  a  movable  load  ou  the  roadway.  The  same  ends  may  be 
attained  by  attaching  the  chains  to  a  pendulum  bar  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  pier. 

The  chams  ai'e  nrmly  connected  with  the  abutments,  by 
being  attached  to  anchoring  masses  of  cast  iron,  arranged  in 
a  suitable  manner  to  receive  and  secure  the  ends  of  the 
chains,  which  are  carefully  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
abutments.  These  points,  when  under  ground,  should  be  so 
placed  that  they  can  be  visited  and  examined  from  time  to 
time.  ^ 

666.  Suspending-Chains.  The  suspending-rods,  or  chains, 
should  be  attached  to  such  points  of  the  main  chains  and  the 
roadway-bearers,  as  to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the 
main  chains,  and  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  twisted  off 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  bridge  from  winds,  or  movable 
loads.  They  should  be  connected  by  suitably-arranged  ar- 
ticulations, with  a  saddle  piece  bearing  upon  the  back:  of  the 
main  chain,  and  at  bottom  with  the  stirrup  that  embraces  the 
roadway-bearers. 

The  suspending-chains  are  usually  hung  vertically.  In 
some  recent  bridges  they  have  been  inclined  inward  to  give 
more  stiffness  to  the  system. 

667.  Road-way.  Transversal  roadway-bearers  are  attached 
to  the  suspending-chains,  upon  which  a  flooring  of  timber  is 
laid  for  tne  roadway.  The  roadway-bearers,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  timber  is  now 
generally  preferred  for  these  pieces.  Diagonal  ties  of 
wrought  iron  are  placed  horizontally  between  the  roadway- 
beard's  to  brace  the  frame-work. 

The  parapet  may  be  formed  in  the  usual  style  either  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  of  a  combination  of  cast  iron 
and  timber.  Timber  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cast  iron, 
is  now  preferred  for  the  parapets ;  as  observation  has  shown 
that  the  stiffness  given  to  the  roadway  by  a  strongly-trussed 
timber  parapet  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  undulations  caused 
by  violent  winds,  and  secures  the  structure  from  danger. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  suspension  bridges,  a  trussed 
frame,  similar  to  the  parapet,  has  been  continued  below  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  se- 
curity to  the  structure  against  tne  action  of  high  winds. 

When  the  roadway  is  above  the  chains,  any  requisite  nunb 
ber  of  single  chains  may  be  placed  for  its  support.  Framee 
formed  oi  vertical  beams  or  timber,  or  of  columns  of  cast 
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iron  united  by  diagonal  braces^  rest  upon  the  ehaiiiB,  and  sup- ' 
port    the    roadway-bearers   placed    either  transversely    oi 
longitudinally. 

668.  Vibrations.  The  undulatory  or  vibratory  motions  oi 
suspension  bridges,  caused  by  the  action  of  high  winds,  or 
movable  loads,  £ould  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable 
amount,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  bracing  for  the  road- 
way-timbers and  parapet,  and  bv  chain-stays  attached  to  the 
roadway  and  to  the  basements  or  the  piers,  or  to  fixed  points 
on  the  banks  whenever  they  can  be  obtaiued. 

Calculation  and  experience  show  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  a  movable  load  decrease  in  amplitude  as  the  span  in- 
creases, and,  for  the  same  span,  as  the  versed  sine  decreases. 
The  heavier  the  roadway,  also,  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  caused  by 
a  movable  load,  and  the  less  will  be  their  effect  in  changing 
the  form  of  the  bridge. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  movable  load  seldom  affect  the 
bridge  in  a  hurtful  degree,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
system,  unless  they  recur  periodic^ly,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  with  a  cadenced  march.  Serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioned  in  this  way ;  also  by  the  passa^  of  cat- 
tle, and  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  crowd  j&om  one  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other.  Injuries  of  this  character  can  only  be 
guarded  against  by  a  proper  system  of  police  regulations. 

Chain-stays  may  either  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the 
roadway  and  to  fixed  points  beneath  it,  or  else  they  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  curve  below  the  roadway.  The  former 
is  the  more  efiicacious,  but  it  causes  the  bridge  to  bend  in  a 
disagreeable  manner  at  the  point  where  the  stay  is  attached, 
when  the  action  of  a  movable  load  causes  the  main  chains  to 
rise.  The  more  oblique  the  stays,  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
and  less  effective  they  become.  Stays  m  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed curve  preserve  better  the  shape  of  the  roadway  under 
the  action  of  a  movable  load,  but  they  are  less  effective  in 
preventing  vibrations  than  the  simple  stay.  Neither  of  these 
methods  is  very  serviceable,  except  in  narrow  spans.  In  wide 
spans,  variations  of  temperature  cause  considerable  changes 
in  the  length  of  die  stays,  which  makes  them  act  unequfQly 
upon  the  roadway ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  re- 
versed curve.  Both  kinds  shoxdd  be  arranged  with  adjusting 
icrews,  to  accommodate  their  length  to  the  more  extreme 
variations  of  temperature. 

Engineers  at  present  generally  agree  that  the  most  eflSca- 
nons  means  of  limiting  the  amplitude,  and  the  consequent 
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Injurious  effects  of  aiidulatioii»,  coDsists  in  a  strong  combina- 
tion  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring,  stiffened  by  a  tmssed 
parapet  of  timber  above  the  roadway,  and  in  some  cases  in 
extending  the  framework  of  the  parapet  below  it.  These 
combinations  present,  in  appearance  and  reality,  two  or  more 
open-bnilt  beams,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  placed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  strongly  connected  and  braced  hj  the 
framework  of  the  roadway,  which  are  supported  at  mter- 
mediate  points  by  the  suspending  rods  or  chains.  The 
method  or  placing  the  roadway-framing  at  the  central  line  of 
the  open-built  beams,  presents  the  advantage  of  introducing 
vertical  diagonal  braces,  or  ties,  between  the  beams  beneath 
the  I'oadway-frame.  The  main  objections  to  these  combina- 
tions is  the  increased  tension  thrown  upon  the  chains  from 
the  greater  weight  of  the  framework.  This  increase  of  ten- 
sion, however,  provided  it  be  kept  within  proper  limits,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  adds  to  the  stability  ana  security  of  the 
bridge,  both  from  tie  effects  of  undulations  and  of  vibrar 
tions  from  shocks. 

As  a  farther  security  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  the 
framework  of  the  roadway  should  be  firmly  attached  at  the 
two  extremities  to  the  basements  of  the  piers. 

669.  Preservative  Means.  To  preserve  the  chains  from 
oxidation  on  the  surface,  and  from  rain  or  dews  which  may 
lodge  in  the  articulations,  they  should  receive  several  coats  of 
minium,  or  of  some  other  preparation  impervious  to  water, 
and  this  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  forms 
of  all  the  parts  should  be  the  most  suitable  to  allow  the  free 
escape  of  moisture. 

Wires  for  cables  can  be  preserved  from  oxidation,  until  they 
are  made  into  ropes,  by  keeping  them  immersed  in  some  alka- 
line solution.  Before  making  them  into  ropes,  they  should 
be  dipped  several  times  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  prepared  by 

i)reviouslv  boiling  it  with  a  smaB  portion  of  litharge  and 
ampblacK.  The  cables  should  receive  a  thick  coating  of  the 
same  preparation  before  they  are  put  up,  and  finally  be 
painted  with  white-lead  paint,  both  as  a  preservative  means, 
and  to  show  any  incipient  oxidation,  as  the  rust  will  be  de- 
tected by  its  discoloring  the  paint. 

670.  Proofs  of  Suspension  Bridges.  From  the  many 
grave  accidents,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  life,  whicn 
have  taken  place  in  suspension  bridges,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  trial-proof  should  be  made  before  opening  such 
bridges  to  the  public,  and  that,  moreover,  strict  police  regu- 
lation? should  be  adopted  and  enforced,  with  respect  to  them 
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to  gnard. against  tLe  recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  place  in  England,  from  the  assemblage  of  a 
crowd  upon  the  bridge.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent 
generally,  where  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  public 
^lice  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  life,  under  such  circum- 
stances, regulations  of  this  dmracter  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  trial-proof  enacted  in  France  for  suspension  bridges,  be- 
fore the^  are  thrown  open  for  travel,  is  about  40  lbs.  to  each 
superficial  foot  of  roadway  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
weight  of  the  bridge.  This  proof  is  at  first  reduced  to  one- 
hal^  in  order  not  to  injure  the  masonry  of  the  points  of  sup- 
port during  the  green  condition  of  the  mortar.  It  is  made 
by  distributing  over  the  road  surface  any  convenient  weighty 
material,  as  bricks,  pigs  of  iron,  bags  ox  earth,  etc.  Besides 
this  after-trial,  each  element  of  the  main  chains  should  be 
subjected  to  a  special  proof  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  un- 
sound parts  into  the  system.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  wire  of  a  cable,  as  the  process  of  drawing 
alone  is  a  good  test  Some  of  the  coils  tested  will  be  a  guar- 
antee for  me  whole. 

From  experiments  made  at  Greneva,  by  Colonel  Duf  our,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  constructors  of  suspension 
bridges  on  the  Conttnent,  it  appears  that  wrought  bar  iron 
can  sustain,  without  danger  of  rupture,  a  shock  arising  from 
a  weight  of  44  lbs.,  raised  to  a  height  of  3.28  feet  on  each 
.0015dths  of  an  inch  of  cross-section,  when  the  bar  is  strained 
by  a  weight  equal  to  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight ;  and  he 
concludes  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  injury 
to  a  bridge  from  shocks  caused  by  the  ordinary  transit  upon 
it,  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  usual  trial  of  a  dead  weight ; 
and  that  the  safety,  in  this  respect,  is  the  greater  as  the  bndge 
is  longer,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  system  is  the  best  pre- 
servative from  accidents  due  to  such  causes.  Mr.  Whoeler, 
an  engineer  in  Germany,  concluded,  after  a  long  series  oi 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  good  wrought  iron 
would  sustain  any  number  of  continuous  shocks,  provided 
that  it  was  in  no  case  strained  more  than  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

671.  Durability.  Time  is  the  true  test  of  the  durability 
of  the  structures  under  consideration.  So  far  as  experience 
goes  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assign  less  duraoility  to 
suspension  than  to  cast-iron  or  even  stone  bridges,  if  their  re- 
pairs and  the  proper  means  of  preserving  them  from  decay 
are  attended  to.  Doubts  have  lieen  expressed  as  to  the  dura* 
bility  of  wire  cables,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  set  at  real 
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by  the  trials  and  examinations  to  which  a  brid^  of  this  kind 
erected  by  Colonel  Dufoori  at  Gteneva,  was  subjected  by  him 
after  twenty  years'  service.  It  was  f onnd  that  the  nndulationa 
were  greater  than  when  the  bridge  was  first  erected,  owin^  tc 
the  shrinking  of  the  roadway-frame ;  but  the  main  cableSi 
and  suspending-ropes,  even  at  the  loops  in  contact  with  the 
timber,  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  when  first  put  np,  and  free 
from  oxidation :  and  the  whole  bridge  stood  another  very 
severe  proof  witnout  injury. 

The  following  succinct  descriptions  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  suspension  bridges  of 
chains,  and  wire  cables,  of  remarkable  span,  are  taken  from 
various  published  accoimts. 

672.  Bridge  oVer  the  Tweed  near  Ber^viok.  This  is  the 
first  large  suspension  bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  constructed  upon  the  plans  of  Gapt,  Brovm^  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

Span 449  feet 

Versed  sine 30   « 

Number  of  main-chains  12,  six  being  placed  on  each  side  of 

the  roadway,  in  three  ranges  of  two  chains  each,  above 

each  other. 

The  chains  are  composed  of  long  links  of  round  iron, !) 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  15  feet  long.  They  are  connected 
by  coupling-links  of  round  iron,  1^  inch  diameter,  and 
about  7  incnes  long,  by  means  of  coupling  bolts. 

The  roadway  is  borne  by  suspending-rods  of  round  iron, 
which  are  attached  alternately  to  the  three  ranges  of  chains. 
The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  and  are  laid  upon  longi- 
tudinal bars  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  attached  to  the  sus 
pension-rods. 

673.  Menai  Bridge,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Td- 
ford.    Opened  in  1826. 

Span 679.8  feet 

versed  sine 43       " 

Number  of  main-chains  16,  arranged  in  sets  of  4  each,  ver- 
tically above  each  other. 

Number  of  bars  in  each  link,  5. 

Length  of  linkc,  10  feet. 

Breadth  of  each  bar,  3^  inches ;  depth,  1  inch. 

Coupling-*  inks,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  1  inch 
deep. 

Coupling-bolts,  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Totiu  area  of  cross  section  of  the  main-chain,   260  aqnaxt 
inches 
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The  mam-chains  are  fastened  to  their  abutihentB  by  an- 
ehorin^bolts  9  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  whidi  are 
secured  in  cast-iron  grooves.  The  abutments,  wtach  are  un- 
derground, and  reached  by  suitable  tunnels,  are  the  solid  rock. 

Upon  the  tops  of  the  piers  are  cast-iron  saddles,  upon 
whicn  the  main-chains  rest.  The  base  of  the  saddle,  which 
is  fitted  with  grooves  to  receive  them,  rests  upon  iron  rollers 
placed  on  a  convex  cylindrical  bed  of  cast  iron,  shaped  like 
the  bottom  of  the  base  of  the  saddle,  to  admit  of  a  slight 
displacement  of  the  chains  from  movable  loads  or  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  roadway  is  divided  into  two  carriage-ways,  each  13 
feet  wide,  and  a  footpath  4  feet  wide  between  them.  The 
roadway-framiug  consists  of  444  wrought-iron  roadway- 
bearers,  3i  inches  deep  and  i  inch  thick,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  the  centre  points  of  each  of  the  carriage-ways  by 
an  inverted  tniss,  consisting  of  two  bent  iron  ties  which  sup- 
port a  vertical  bar  placed  under  the  roadway-bars  at  the 
points  just  mentioned.  The  platform  of  the  roadway  is 
formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank.  The  first,  3  inches  thick, 
is  laid  on  the  roadwav-bearers  and  fastened  to  them.  This 
is  covered  by  a  coatmg  of  patent  felt  soaked  in  boiling  tar. 
The  second  is  two  inches  thick  and  spiked  to  the  first. 

The  roadway  is  suspended  by  articulated  rods  attached  to 
stirrups  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  to  the  coupling-bolts  of 
the  main-chains. 

The  piers  are  152  feet  high  above  the  high-water  level. 
They  have  an  arched  opening  leading  to  the  roadway,  and 
the  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  built  hollow,  with  a 
cross-tie  partition  wall  between  the  exterior  main  walls. 

The  parapet  is  of  wrought-iron  vertical  and  parallel  bars 
connected  by  a  network. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  gale,  which 
gave  so  great  an  oscillation  to  tne  main-chains  that  they  were 
dashed  a^nst  each  other,  and  the  rivet-heads  of  the  bolts 
were  broken  off.  To  provide  against  similar  accidents,  a 
framework  of  cast-iron  tubes,  connected  by  diagonal  pieces, 
was  fastened  at  intervals  between  the  main-chams,  by  cross- 
ties  of  wrought-iron  rods,  which  passed  through  the  tubes, 
and  were  firmly  connected  with  the  exterior  chains.  Subse- 
quently to  this  addition,  a  number  of  strong  timber  roadway- 
bearers  were  fastened  at  intervals  to  those  of  iron,  as  the 
iron  roadway-bearers  were  found  to  have  been  bent,  and  in 
some  instances  broken,  by  the  undulatory  motion  of  the 
bridge  in  heavy  gales. 
24 
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The  total  suspending  weight  of  this  bridge,  including  th« 
main-chains,  roadwsLj,  and  all  accessories,  is  stated  at  648 
tons  15i  cwt. 

674.  The  Pribourg  Bridge  of  wire  thrown  across  the 
valley  of  the  Sarine,  opposite  Fribouig,  was  erected  in  1882| 
by  M,  OhcUej/y  a  French  engineer. 

Span 870.32  feet. 

Versed  sine 63.26     " 

There  are  4  main  cables,  2  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of 
the  same  elevation,  and  about  1^  inch  asunder.  Each  cable 
is  composed  of  1056  wires,  each  about  0.118  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  firmly  connected  and  brought  to  cvlindrical  shape 
by  a  spiral  wire  wrapping.  The  diameter  of  the  cable  vanes 
from  5  to  5^  inches.  The  cables  pass  over  S  fixed  pulleys  on 
the  top  of  the  piers,  upon  which  they  are  spread  out  without 
ligatures,  and  are  each  attached  to  two  other  cables  of  half 
their  diameter,  which  are  ancboired  at  some  distance  from  the 
piers,  in  vertical  pits,  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley  where  they 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  suspending-ropes  are  of  wire  a  size  smaller  than  that 
used  for  the  cables.  Their  diameter  is  nearly  one  inch.  They 
are  formed  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  fastened  around  a  crup- 
per-shaped piece  of  cast  iron,  that  forms  an  eye  to  connect 
the  rope  witn  the  hook  of  the  stirrup  afiixed  to  the  roadway- 
bearers,  and  to  a  saddle-piece  of  wrought  iron,  for  each  rope, 
that  rests  on  the  two  main  cables. 

The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  being  deeper  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  two  ends,  the  top  surface  being  curved  to 
conform  to  a  slight  transverse  curvature  given  to  the  surface 
of  the  carriage-way ;  they  are  placed  about  5  feet  between 
their  centre  lines,  every  fourth  one  projectinff  about  3  feet 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  others,  to  receive  an  oblique  wrougbt- 
iron  stay  to  maintain  the  parapet  in  its  vertical  position.  The 
carriage-way,  which  is  about  15 J  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  plank.  The  foot-paths,  which  are  6  feet  wide, 
are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  carriage-way,  and  rest 
upon  longitudinal  beams  of  large  dimensions,  the  inner  one  of 
wnich  is  firmly  secured  to  the  roadwaj'-bearers  by  stirrups 
which  embrace  them,  and  the  exterior  one  is  fastened  to  the 
same  pieces  by  long  screw-bolts,  which  pass  through  the  top 
rail  of  the  parapet.  The  roadway  has  a  slight  curvature  from 
the  centre  to  the  two  extremities,  along  the  axis,  the  centre 
point  being  from  18  inches  to  about  3  feet  higher  than  the 
ends,  accoruing  to  the  variations  of  temperature.    The  maio 
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eahle^  at  the  centre  are  bronglit  down  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  roadway-timbers. 

The  parapet  is  an  open-built  beam,  consisting  of  a  top  rail, 
the  bottom  rail  being  the  longitudinal  exterior  beam  of  the 
footpath,  and  of  diagonal  pieces  which  are  mortised  into  the 
two  rails ;  the  whole  being  secured  by  the  iron  bolts  that 
pass  through  the  roadway-bearers  and  the  top  rail.  This 
combination  of  the  parapet  with  the  inclination  towards  the 
axis  of  the  roadway  ffiven  to  the  suspending-ropes,  gives  great 
stiffness  to  the  roadway  and  counteracts  both  lateral  oscilla- 
tions and  longitudinal  undulations. 

The  piers  consist  of  two  pillars  of  solid  masonry,  about  66 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  which  are  united,  at 
about  33  feet  above  the  same  level,  by  a  full  centre  arch, 
having  a  span  of  nearly  20  feet,  and  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  gateway  leading  to  the  bridge. 

675.  Hungerford  and  Iiambeth  Bridge,  erected  over  the 
Thames,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

This  bridge,  desi&;ned  for  foot-passengers  only,  has  the 
widest  span  of  any  c£ain  bridge  erected  up  to  iJiis  period. 

Span 676i  feet 

V  ersed  sine 50      " 

The  main  chains  are  4t  in  nuuxber,  two  beinjg  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  one  above  the  other.  These  chains 
are  formed  entirely  of  long  links  of  flat  bars ;  the  links  near 
the  centre  of  the  curve  having  alternately  ten  and  eleven  bars 
in  each,  and  those  near  the  piers  altematel}'^  eleven  and  twelve 
bars.  The  bars  are  24  feet  long,  7  inches  in  depth,  and  1  inch 
thick.  They  are  connected  by  coupling-bolts,  4|  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  secured  at  each  end  oy  cast-iron  nuts,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2i  inches  thick.  The  extremity  of 
each  chain  is  connected  with  a  cast-iron  saddle-piece,  by  bolts 
which  pass  through  the  vertical  ribs  of  the  saddle-piece,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  bottom  of  the  saddle  rests  on  50 
friction-rollers,  which  are  laid  on  a  firm  horizontal  bed  of  cast- 
iron.  The  saddle  can  move  18  inches  horizontally,  either  way 
from  the  centre,  and  thus  compensate  for  any  inequality  of 
stmin  on  the  main  chains,  either  from  a  load,  or  from  vari- 
ations of  temperature. 

The  side  main-chains  are  attached  in  like  ijEianner  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  anchored  at  the  other  extremity  in  an  abutment  of 
brickwork.  The  anchorage  (Fig.  198)  is  arranged  by  passing 
the  chains  through  a  sin  ng  cast-iron  plate,  and  securing  the 
ends  of  the  bars  by  keys.    The  anchcnng-plate  is  retained  ip 


ite  place  bj  two  strong  cast-iroD  beams,  agamst  which  the 
etrain  upon  the  plate  is  thrown. 


0,0,  tw 


A  cait'lnD  glrdcn 


The  SDapending-roda  (Fig.  194)  are  connected  with  both  the 


Dpper  and  lower  Qiain-cbaiiis  ;  to  the  upper  by  a.  saddle-pieoe 
and  boltB,  and  to  the  conpling-bolt  of  the  lower  by  an  arrange- 
ment  of  articulations,  which  allows  an  easy  play  to  the  rods ; 
at  the  bottom  (Fig.  195)  they  are  connected  by  a  joint  with  a 
bolt  tliat  fastens  firmly  the  roadway-timbere. 

The  roadway-timberB  consist  of  a  strong  longitndinal  bottom 
beam,  upon  which  the  roadway-bearers  are  notched  ;  these  last 
pieces  are  in  pairs,  the  two  being  so  far  apart  that  the  bolts  con- 
necting with  the  Biispending-rods  by  a  forked  head  can  paes  be- 
tween them ;  thefloorine-plank  is  laid  upon  the  roadway-bear- 
ers ;  and  a  top  longitudinal  beam,  which  forms  the  bottom  rail 
of  the  parapet,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  beam  by  the  con- 
necting l>olt.     Wrought-iroQ  diagonal  ties  are  placed  borizoa 
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rally  below  the  flooring,  to  brace  the  whole  of  the  timbeM  be 
neath. 


VIg.  195— Shows  an  derBtton  of  fhe  ZMdiraj4lmlMni 

Oi  bottom  kngitiidiiial  beam. 

&,  fr,  zoadway-bewers  in  pain. 

c,  platftxnii. 

di  top  longitDdinal  beam  forming  tlie  bottom  lafl  d  Ilia 

pet. 
e,  bolt,  with  a  facked  head  toreoeiTO  fhaandoftha 

rod,  whkh  is  keyed  beneatii  and  seoares  the  beams,  eta 
9,  wzonght-iron  hoclsontal  diagonal  ties. 


The  roadway  is  14  feet  wide.    It  slopes  from  the  centre 

Soint  along  the  axis  to  the  extremities,  being  4t  feet  higher  in 
le  centre  than  at  the  two  last  points. 

The  piers  are  in  the  form  of  towers,  resembling  the  Italian 
belfry.  They  are  of  brick,  80  feet  high,  and  so  constructed 
and  combined  with  the  top  saddles,  that  they  have  to  sustain 
no  other  strain  than  the  vertical  pressure  from  the  main-chains. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  structure,  with  an  additional  load 
of  100  lbs.  per  sauare  foot  of  the  roadway,  would  throw  about 
1,000  tons  on  eacn  pier.  The  tension  on  the  chains  from  this 
load  is  calculated  at  about  1,480  tons ;  while  the  strain  which 
they  can  bear  without  impairing  their  strength  is  about  6,000 
tons. 

676.  Monongahela  Wire  Bridge.  This  bridge,  erected 
at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  upon  plans,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Koebling,  has  8  bays,  varying  between 
188  and  190  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  more  recent  of 
these  structures  in  the  United  States. 

The  roadway  of  each  bay  is  supported  by  two  wire  cables, 
of  4i  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  diagonal  stays  of  wire  rope, 
attached  to  the  same  point  of  suspension  as  the  cables,  and 
connecting  with  different  points  of  the  roadway-timbers. 
The  ends  of  the  cables  of  each  bay  are  attached  to  pendulum- 
bars,  by  means  of  two  oblique  arms,  which  are  united  by 
joints  to  the  pendulum-bars.  These  bars  are  suspended  from 
the  top  of  4  cast-iron  columns,  inclining  inwards  at  top, 
which  are  there  firmly  united  to  each  other ;  and,  at  bottom^ 
anchored  to  the  top  of  a  stone  pier  built  up  to  the  level  of 
the  roadway  timbers.  The  side  columns  of  each  frame 
are  ccnnected  throughout  by  an  open  lozenge- woik  of  cast 
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iron.    The  front  columns  have  a  like  connection,  leaving  a 
Bufficient  height  of  passage-way  for  foot-passen^rs. 

The  framework  of  4t  columns  on  each  side  is  firmly  con 
nected  at  the  top  by  cast-iron  beams,  in  the  form  of  an  entab- 
lature. A  carriage-way  is  left  between  the  two  frames,  and  a 
footpath  between  the  two  columns  forming  the  fronts  of  each 
frame. 

The  points  of  suspension  of  the  cables  are  over  the  centre 
line  of  the  footpaths ;  and  the  cables  are  inclined  so  far  in- 
ward that  the  centre  point  of  the  curve  is  attached  just  out- 
side of  the  carriage-way.  The  suspending-ropes  have  a  like 
inward  inclination,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  add  stiff- 
ness to  the  system,  and  diminish  lateral  oscillations. 

The  roadway  consists  of  a  carria^way  22  feet  wide,  and 
two  footpaths  each  5  feet  wide.  The  roadway-bearers  aie 
transversal  beams  in  pairs,  35  feet  long,  15  inches  deep,  and 
4^  inches  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  suspending-ropes. 
The  flooring  consists  of  2^inch  plank,  laid  lon^tudinally 
over  the  entire  roadway-«urface;  and  of  a  second  thickness  of 
2i-inch  oak  plank  laid  transversely  over  the  carriage-way. 

The  parapet,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  Town's  lattice, 
extends  so  rar  below  the  roadway-bearers  that  they  rest  and 
are  notched  on  the  lowest  chord  of  the  lattice.  A  second 
chord  embraces  them  on  top,  and  finally  a  third  chord  com- 
pletes the  lattice  at  the  t;)p.  The  object  of  adopting  this  form 
of  parapet  was  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  roadway  to 
nnaulations. 

677.  Niagara  Railroad  and  High-wuy  Suspension  Bridge. 
This  remarkable  structure,  like  the  Aqueduct  suspension 
bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  was  constructed  by  Koeblin^ ;  and  for 
boldness  of  plan,  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  its  details, 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  professional  ability  of  this  distin- 
guished en^neer. 

Designed  to  afford  a  passage-way  over  the  Niagara  river, 
both  for  railroad  and  common  road  traffic,  it  consists  essen 
tially  of  two  platforms  (Fig.  196),  one  above  the  other,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  apart ;  the  upper  servinc  as  the  railroad 
track,  and  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles ;  the  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  lattice  girder  on  each  side  ;  and  the  whole  bridge- 
frame  being  suspended  from  four  main  wire  cables,  two  of 
which  are  connected  'with  the  upper  platform,  and  two  with 
the  lower,  by  suspension-rods  and  wire  ropes  attached  to  tlie 
roadway-bearers,  or  joists  of  the  platforms. 

Each  platform  consists  of  a  series  of  roadway-bearers  in 
pairs ;  the  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring-pJaiil^ 
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the  upper  by  one  thickness;  the. portion  of  the  latter  imm^ 
diateiy  under  tiie  railroad  track  having  a  thickness  of  foui 
inches,  and  the  remainder  on  each  side  bnt  two  inches. 


Fig. 

A,  ndlwaj  tTMk  and  boanu. 

B,  lower  platform  for  oommoB  road. 
O,  Diagonal  tmn. 

D,  parapet. 

A,  lower  roadway  beann. 

a',  upper  roadway  beairera. 

B|  lower  flooring. 

B',  upper  flooring. 


■Mllon  of  Klagam  Brldgak 
G,  lower  main  cabin. 
&f  upper  main  cablei. 
B^  mpanaion  ropea. 
Mf  wrooght-ixon  bnoea. 


o,  beams  of  loogltadinal  railway  beairera. 
B,  Inogltadinal  braoea  between  roadway 
M,  horiMBtal  rail  between  poatB. 


The  lattice-girders  consist  >f  vertical  posts  in  pairs,  the 
ends  of  which  are  clamped  between  the  roadway-bearers ; 
and  of  diagonal  wrought-iron  rods  with  screws  at  each  end, 
which  pass  through  cast-iron  plates  fastened  above  the  road- 
way-bearers of  the  npper  platform,  and  below  those  of  the 
lower,  and  are  brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nuts  on  each 
end.  A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  oetween  the  posts 
of  the  lattice  at  their  middle  points  to  prevent  fleznre. 
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Fig.  197— 43lde  tUttmtixm  of  Nlagum  Brldft. 

A.\  ▲',  ends  of  zoadway  beaien. 

D,  pumpet. 

X,  porta  in  jwln. 

Iff  nil  betwtton  posts. 

T,  diagonal  Izon  biaoe  xoda. 

The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
are  solidly  clamped  between  four  solid  built  beams  or  gird- 
ers; two  above  the  flooring,  which  rest  on  tji'oss  supports; 
and  two,  corresponding  to  those  above,  below  the  roaaway- 
bearers ;  the  upper  and  lower  corresponding  beams,  with 
longitudinal  braces  in  pairs  between  the  roadway-bearers  and 
restmg  on  the  lower  beams,  being  firmly  connected  by  screw- 
bolts.    The  rails  are  laid  upon  the  top  beams. 

A  strong  parapet,  on  the  plan  of  Howe's  truss,  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  platiorm. 

Wrought-iroH  and  wooden  braces  connect  the  posts  and  the 
two  plauorms^ 

The  piers  (Fig.  198)  consist  of  four  obelisk-shaped  pillars, 
which  are  sixtv  feet  high  ;  the  base  of  each  being  a  square  ol 
fifteen  feet  sides ;  and  the  top  one  of  ei^ht  feet  sides.  The 
pedestal  of  each  pillar  is  a  square  of  about  seventeen  feet 
side  at  top,  and  having  a  batir  of  one  foot  vertically  to  one 
horizontally,  or  •^,  on  each  of  its  faces.    The  height  of  the 
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Flg^  19a-]lBd  detvlln  of  pfan  lad 

iMOtlng  «rah  of  taldfib 
A,  ehaft  of  fha  pSer. 
B,ped«taL 
C,  ooniieotliig  woh. 
Di  wrolied  wuj  tar  oonuBon  xwd* 


pedestals  on  the  TJnited  States  side  of  the  river  being  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  eighteen  feet.  An  arch- 
way below  the  level  of  the  railroad  connects  the  two  pedestals. 

The  main  cablea  pass  over  saddles  placed  on  rollers,  on 
the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  they  are  fastened  at  their  ends 
(Fig.  199)  to  chains  formed  of  links  of  wrought-iron  bars, 
which,  passing  through  abutments  of  masonry,  and  down  into 
shafts  made  into  the  solid  rock  below,  are  tnere  each  firmly 
attached  to  an  anchoring-plate  of  cast  iron. 

Besides  the  usual  suspending-rods  of  the  bridge,  a  number 
of  wire  ropes,  termed  over-^or  staySj  connect  the  portions  of 
the  upper  platform  adjacent  to  the  piers  with  the  saddles  at 
the  top  of  the  piers ;  and  the  lower  platform  is  in  like  manner 
connected  with  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  by  a  number  of 
like  stays.  The  object  of  both  being  to  resist  the  action  of 
high  winds  upon  the  platform,  and  to  give  the  bridge  more 


Each  of  the  main  cables  is  formed  of  seven  smaller  ones  or 
strands.  The  whole  bound  together  in  the  usual  manner  bv 
a  wire  wrapping.  Each  strand  contains  520  wires  in  its 
cross-section,  sixty  of  which  make  an  area  of  one  square  inch. 

The  main  cables  to  which  the  roadway-bearers  oi  the  upper 
platform  are  attached  <  are  deflected  laterally  towards  the 
axis  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  limit  the  range  of  lateral  oscilla- 
\tiGn&.  This  provision,  the  lattice  structure  of  the  sides  and 
the  parapet,  the  over  and  under  floor  stavs,  the  deep  longitu- 
dinal giraers  of  the  railway  track,  the  slight  camber  or  longi- 
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tndinal  cnrvstnre  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  the  centre, 
and  its  own  weight,  give  to  the  whole  structure  that  degree 
of  rigidity  and  Btability  which  are  its  marked  characteristics, 
as  contrasted  with  Buspenaion  bridges  usually. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimeneions  of  the  means  of  siupen* 
flion  are  given  in  the  following  Btatement : 

Span  of  both  cables  between  axis  of  piers,  8214  feet. 

Versed  sine  of  cables  of  lower  platform,  64  feet 

Versed  sine  of  cables  of  npper  platform,  54  feet- 
Diameter  of  each  cable,  10  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  each  cable,  60.4  square  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  of  upper  links  of  ancbor-chalnB,  878 
sqnare  inches. 

Ultimate  strength  of  anchor-chains,  11,904  tons. 

I7umber  of  wires  in  the  four  cables,  14,560. 

Average  strength  of  one  wire,  1,648  lbs. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  borne  by  the  cables,  1,000  bmt 

Length  of  anchor-chains,  66  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables,  1,261  feet 
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Length  of  cables,  3,460  feet. 

Wire  rope  saspenders,  1,088. 

Over-floor  stays,  400, 

TTDder-floor  stays,  on  main  span,  36. 

Height  of  railway  track  above  mean  high  water,  139  feet. 

678.  East  River  Bridge.  The  East  Biver  Bridge  is 
the  longest  span  suspension  bridge  erected  up  to  this  date. 
It  forms  a  suspended  highway  connecting  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  The  terminus  in  New  York  city  is 
on  Park  Row  opposite  the  City  Hall;  and  in  Brooklyn  is 
on  Sands  street  between  Fulton  and  Washin^n  streets. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  is  5,989  feet^ 
made  up  as  follows :  main  span,  1,595  feet  6  inches  be- 
tween centres  of  towers ;  two  land  spans  of  930  feet  each ; 
the  New  York  approach,  1,562  feet  6  inches,  and  the  Brook- 
lyn approach,  971  feet.  Since  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
the  New  York  approach  has  been  improved  by  an  extension 
of  the  platform  over  Park  Row  and  Centre  street  to  the  City 
'  Hall  square.  The  bridge  proper  consists  of  one  river  span 
and  two  land  spans.  The  approaches  are  carried  by  massive 
brick  arches  faced  with  granite,  except  at  street  crossings  ;  at 
these,  iron  bridges  or  brick  arches  are  used.  The  spaces  under 
these  arches  have  been  utilized  for  store  and  storage  purposes. 

The  general  grade  of  the  bridge  is  three  feet  and  three 
inches  per  hundred  feet,  rising  from  the  termini  to  the  cen- 
tre ;  slight  variations  from  this  grade  exist. 

The  width  of  the  bridge  is  85  feet  from  out  to  out,  and  it 
is  divided  into  five  spaces  by  six  lines  of  steel  trusses,  the 
outer  two  being  ten  feet  in  height  and  the  other  four  about  18 
feet. 

The  outer  spaces  are  in  the  clear  18  feet  9  inches,  are  covered 
with  plank,  and  used  exclusivelv  by  vehicle  traffic. 

The  next  two  spaces  are  12  feet  3  inches  in  the  clear,  and 
are  used  exclusively  for  railroad  purposes.  A  single  track  is 
laid  in  each,  and  upon  these  are  run  trains  propelled  by  an 
endless  wire  rope  which  always  moves  in  one  direction.  The 
power  station  is  located  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  trains  are  run 
at  a  speed  of  ten  and  one-quarter  miles  per  hour,  the  time 
of  transit  across  the  bridge  and  approach  being  about  six 
minutes. 

The  central  or  fifth  division  of  the  bridge  forms  a  prom- 
enade for  foot  travel  15  feet  3  inches  in  width.  It  is  ele- 
vated 12  feet  above  the '  roadways,  affording  at  the  centre 
of  the  river  span  an  unobstructed  view  up  and  down  the 
river  and  of  both  cities.     The  roadway  passes  through  the 
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towers  at  an  elevation  of  119  feet  3  inches,  and  at  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  river  span  is  135  feet  above  mean  high  water,  and 
offers  but  slight  obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  bridge  is  supported  by  four  steel  wire  cables,  each  15f 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  galvanized  steel  wire,  prin- 
cipally of  No.  6  gauge,  having  a  strength  of  160^000  pounds 
per  scjuare  inch  of  section. 

This  grand  stiTicture  was  devised,  and  work  upon  it  super- 
intended till  his  death,  by  John  A.  Boebling.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  his  son,  Washington  A.  Boebling. 


The  total  weight  of  the  superstructure  is  6,620  tons. 
Weight  of  cables        .        .         .        .        3,460 
Weight  of  suspenders,  rails,  flooring,  etc.   4,600 


t4 


Total 14,680     " 

The  passenger  trafiSc  on  the  cars  is  frequently  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  several  plans  for  increasing  its  capacity 
have  been  proposed.  A  till  was  recently  introduced  into  the 
New  York  State  legislature  for  authorizing  the  structure  of 
another  suspension  bridge  a  short  distance  above  the  present  one. 


VIII. 

MOYABLB  BBEDGBS. 

679.  The  term  movable  bridge  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
platform  supported  by  a  framework  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron,  by  means  of  which  a  commnnication  can  be  formed  or 
interrupted  at  pleasure  between  any  two  points  of  a  fixed 
bridge,  or  over  any  narrow  water-way.  These  bridges  are 
generally  denominated  dravy-iridgea^  but  this  terra  is  now,  for 
flie  most  part,  confined  to  those  movable  bridges  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizontal  axis,  placed 
either  at  one  extremity  of  the  platform,  or  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  between  the  two  ends,  and  a  counterpoise  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  platform  in  cither  case,  that  the 
bndge  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  by  a  sinall  power  acting 
through  the  intermedium  of  some  suitable  mechanism  ap- 
plied to  the  counterpoise.  The  terra  turninr)  or  swinging 
bridge  is  used  when  tlie  bridge  is  arranged  to  turn  horizon- 
tally around  a  vertical  axis  placed  at  a  point  between  its  two 
ends,  so  that  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  axis  hnlauce  each 
other;  and  the  term  rolling  Irridge  is  applied  when  the  bridore 
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restinff  upon  rollere,  can  be  shoved  forward  or  backward  hori« 
asontallj,  to  open  or  interrupt  the  passa^. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  another  class  of  movable 
bridges  used  for  the  same  purpose,  which  consist  of  a  plat- 
form supnorted  by  a  boat,  or  other  buoyant  body,  which  can 
be  placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way  as  circum- 
stances may  require, 

680.  Dra'iv-Bridges.  When  the  horizontal  axis  of  this 
description  of  bridge  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form, the  bridge  is  manoeuvred  by  attaching  a  chain  to  the 
other  extremity,  which  is  connected  with  a  counterpoise  and 
a  suitable  mecnanism,  by  which  the  slight  additional  power 
required  for  raising  the  bridge  can  be  ftpplied. 


Fig.  SOO—ShowB  the  maimef 
of  numoBQTiring  a  draw- 
bridge either  by  a  frmmed 
lever,  or  by  a  oonnterpoiae 
flURpended  from  a  ipizal 
eocentrla 

A,  abutment 

a,  Mction  of  the  platform. 

&,  framed  lever. 

c,  chain  attached  to  the  enda 
of  the  lever  and  the  plm^ 
form. 

d,  stmt  movable  aroand  iti 
lower  end.  ' 

e,  bar  with  an  articalatioQ 
at  each  end  that  oonflnea 
the  rtnit  to  the  platform. 

/,  spiral  ecoentrio  connected 
with  the  ooonterpoise  g  by 
a  chain  passing  over  the 
gorge  of  the  ecoentria 

IL  chain  for  raishig  the 
bridge,  one  end  of  which 
ii  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  platfonn,  and  the 
other  to  the  axle  of  the 
eooentxlo. 

if  Ozed  pnll^  over  which  the 
chain  A  is  passed. 

m,  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle 
of  the  ecoentrio  for  the 
poipose  of  taming  It  by 
means  of  animal  power 
amdled  to  the  endlesi 
chain  It. 


A  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  put  in 
practice  for  these  purposes.  They  consist  usually  either  of  a 
counterpoise  of  invariable  weight,  connected  with  additional 
animal  motive-power,  which  acts  with  constant  intensity,  but 
with  a  variable  arm  of  lever ;  or  of  a  counterpoise  of  vari- 
able weight,  which  is  assisted  by  animal  motive-power  acting 
with  an  invariable  arm  of  lever.  In  some  cases  the  bridge  h 
worked  with  a  less  complicated  combination,  by  dispensing 
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with  a  counterpoise,  and  applying  animal  motive-power,  of 
variable  intensity,  acting  witn  a  constant  or  a  yariable  arm  of 
lever. 

Among  the  combinations  of  the  first  kind  the  most  simple 
consists  m  placing  a  framed  lever  (Fig.  200)  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  above  the  platform.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
frame  is  connected  with  the  movable  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form by  two  chains.  The  posterior  portion,  which  forms  the 
counterpoise,  has  chains  attached  to  it  by  which  the  lever  caL 
be  worked  by  men. 

When  the  locality  does  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  the 
chain  attached  to  the  movable  end  of  the  platform  may  be 
connected  with  a  horizontal  axle  above  the  platform,  to  whiol:. 
is  also  attached  a  fixed  eccentric  of  a  spiral  shape  (Fig.  200), 
connected  with  a  chain  that  passes  over  its  gorge  and  sustains 
a  counterpoise  of  invariable  weight.  Upon  the  same  axle  an 
ordinary  wheel  is  hung,  over  the  gorse  of  which  passes  an 
endless  chain  to  manoeuvre  the  bridge  by  animal  power. 

Fig.  901— ShowB  the  ar 
nngement  of  a  drmw. 
btUUge  with  a  TariaUit 
oofonterpoiBe. 

▲  and  B,  abatmente. 

9,  Tariable  coanterpolae 
fanned  of  a  chain  with 
flat  links,  one  end  of 
which  IB  attached  to* 
fixed  point,  and  the 
other  to  the  chain  c  at- 
tached to  the  movable 
end  of  the  platfonn. 

Ii  fixed  pulley  over  which 
the  chain  c  passes  to 
the  amall  wheel  k  fixed 
on  a  horisontnl  shaft, 
to  which  ia  also  attach- 
ed the  wheel  m  and 
tlie  endless  chain  n 
for  manoenvring  the 
bridge. 

Of  the  combinations  of  variable  counterpoises  the  mechan- 
ism of  M.  Poncelet,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
many  instances  in  France  for  the  draw-bridges  of  military 
works,  is  one  of  the  most  simple  in  its  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. The  movable  end  of  the  platform  (Fig.  201)  is 
connected  by  a  common  chain,  that  passes  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  platrorm,  with 
another  chain  of  variable  breadth,  formed  of  fiat  bar  links, 
which  forms  the  counterpoise.  The  chain  counterpoise  is  at 
tached  at  its  other  extremity  to  a  fixed  point  in  such  a  way. 
that  when  the  platform  ascends  a  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  chain  is  borne  by  this  fixed  point ;  and  thus  the  weight  of 
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Hie  oonnterpoiBe  decreases  as  the  platform  rises.  The  system 
is  mancBuvi-ed  by  an  endless  chain  passed  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  the  horizontal  shaft. 

For  light  puitforms  a  counterpoise  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bridge  may  be  mancdavred  by  connecting  the  chain 
attached  to  the  movable  end  of  the  platform  to  a  horizontal 
shaft,  which  is  turned  by  tlie  usual  tooth-work  combinations. 

Wdbh   the  locality  does  not  admit   of   manoeuvring  the 


9%.  m    Wiuwi  the  w 
iWieiiMBl  of  A  draw- 
tMrldga  vhtn  fhe  ooan 
tBtpcilw  Is  fbnuBd  by 
pgniiwgiwg     baok     tha 
platform. 

Af  abatmenL 

R  ipdl  of  a  anltable  f  onr. 
for  maiioBaTxliig  tha 
tridge. 

a,diato-aty  to  kaeptha 
platfomi  flm  whan  tba 
Dridge  !■  dovrn. 


bridge  by  a  chain  connected  with  some  point  above  the 
framework,  the  platform  (Fig.  202^  is  continued  back,  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  its  lengtn,  from  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  to  fbrm  a  counterpoise  for  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  Horizontal  axis  of  the  bridge  is  placed'near  the 
face  of  the  abutment,  and  a  well  of  a  suitable  shape  to  re- 
ceive the  posterior  portion  of  the  platform  that  forms  the 
counterpoise  is  formed  behind  the  abutment. 

The  mechanism  for  working  the  bridge  may  consist  of  a 
chain  and  capstan  below  the  platform-counterpoise,  or  of  a 
suitable  combination  of  tooth-work. 

In  bridges  of  a  single  platform,  the  movable  extremity, 
when  the  bridge  is  lowered,  rests  on  the  opposite  abutment, 
and  no  intermediate  support  will  be  required  for  the  struc- 
ture if  the  framework  be  of  sufficient  strength ;  but  when 
a  double  bridge,  consisting  of  two  platforms,  is  used,  the  plat- 
forms (Fig.  200)  should  be  supported  near  their  movable  ends, 
when  tibe  bridge  is  down,  by  struts  movable  around  the  joint 
by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  face  of  the  abutments. 
These  struts  are  so  connected  with  tJie  bridge  that  they  are 
detached  from  it  and  drawn  up  when  it  is  raised,  and  fall  back 
into  their  places,  abutting  against  blocks  near  the  movable  end 
of  the  platform,  when  the  bridge  is  down.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  chains  for  working  the  bridge  are  relieved  from  a 
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portion  of  the  strain  when  llie  bridge  is  down,  and  it  ib  also 
rendered  more  firm. 
When  the  counterpoise  is  formed  by  the  rear  part  of  the 

Slatf  orm,  additional  security  may  be  given  to  the  bridge  when 
own  by  attaching  two  chains  beneath  the  platform,  and  se- 
curing them  to  anchoring-points  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
In  some  cases  a  heavy  bar,  ntted  to  staples  beneath  connected 
with  the  timbers  of  the  platform,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  double  bridges  the  two  platforms  when  lowered  should 
abut  against  each  other,  giving  a  slight  elevation  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge.  This  not  only  gives  greater  stiffness,  but 
is  favorable  to  detaching  the  platforms  when  the  bridge  is  to 
be  raised. 

For  draw,  and  every  kind  of  movable  bridge,  temporary 
barriers  should  be  erected  on  each  side  at  the  entrance  upoii 
the  bridge,  to  prevent  accidents  by  persons  attempting  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  properly  secured  when  lowered- 

68L  Turning-bridges.  Tnese  bridges  revolve  horizontally 
upon  a  vertical  shaft  or  gudgeon  below  the  platform,  which 
is  usually  thrown  far  enough  back  from  the  race  of  the  abut- 
ment to  place  the  side  of  the  bridge,  when  brought  round, 
just  within  this  face.  The  weights  of  the  pai*ts  of  the  bridge 
around  the  shaft  should  balance  each  other. 


Fig.  908— Beprewnta  the  arnuagement  of  •  taxnlng-bEldga. 
Oi  platfbrm  of  the  bridge. 

ft,  Twtlcal  poata  to  whioh  the  iron  stays  n  »  are  attaohed. 
«,  Tertical  shaft  or  gudgeon  on  whioh  the  bridge  tarns. 
o  o,  oonioal  rollers. 


To  support  and  manoeuvre  the  bridge  (Fig.  203)  a  circular 
ring  of  iron,  or  roller-way ^  of  less  diameter  than  the  breadth 
of  flie  bridge,  and  concentric  with  the  vertical  shaft,  is  firmly 
imbedded  m  masonry.  Fixed  rollers,  in  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated  cones,  are  attacned  at  equal  distances  apart  to  the  frame< 
work  of  the  platform  beneath,  and  rest  u]X)n  the  roller-way. 
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The  bridge  is  worked  by  a  suitably  arranged  tooth-work^  ot 
by  a  chain  and  capstan.  In  some  cases  cast-iron  balls,  rest- 
ing on  a  grooved  roller-way,  and  fitting  into  one  of  corre 
sponding  snape  fixed  beneath  the  platform,  have  been  used 
for  manoeuvring  the  brieve. 

The  ends  of  me  bridge  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  circular  area 
to  fit  recesses  of  a  corresponding  form  in  the  abutments,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  bridge. 

In  double-turning  orid^es  tne  two  ends  of  the  platforms 
which  come  together  should  be  of  a  curved  shape.  The  plat- 
forms should  be  sustained  from  beneath  by  struts,  like  tncse 
used  for  draw-bridges,  which  can  be  detached  and  drawn  into 
recesses  when  the  passage  is  interrupted ;  or  else  they  may 
bo  arranged  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  be  brought  round  with  the  bridge.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  strength  and  security  to  the 
bri(^,  iron  stays  are,  in  some  cases,  attached  on  each  side  of 
the  platform  near  the  extremities,  and  connected  with  verti- 
calposts  placed  in  a  line  with  the  vertical  shaft. 

Turnin^bridges  may  be  made  either  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron ;  thelatter  material  is  the  more  suitable,  as  admitting  of 
more  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  not  being  liable  to  the 
derangements  caused  by  the  shrinking  or  warping  of  f  mrne- 
work  of  timber. 

682.  Swing  Bridge  at  Providence,  R.  L  The  details  of 
this  brid^  are  worthy  of  special  study.  An  account  of  it 
is  published  in  the  JLondon  Engmeervno  for  March  2l8t, 
1873.  Fig.  204  is  an  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  right- 
hand  half  of  Fig.  205  is  a  plan  of  the  truss  work  under  the 
roadway,  and  the  left-hand  naif  the  plan  of  the  roadway  and 
truss  work.  Fig.  206  is  a  section  of  the  turn-table  for  sup- 
porting the  bri&e.  An  essentiiil  part  is  the  four  compound 
radial  arms,  G  G,  F  F,  Fig.  206,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  of  cast-iron  compression  memben,  and  the  upper  part» 
of  two  wronght-iron  rods  each. 

The  whole  structure  rests  upon  a  nest  of  conical  rollers,  1 1 
(Fig.  206),  upon  which  it  turns  as  it  moves  about.  There  are 
several  small  wheels  &,  &,  &,  which  are  under  the  turn-table, 
and  serve  only  to  steady  it  in  case  it  tends  to  tip  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  strains  on  the  several  members^  were  computed  under 
three  hypotheses,  vix. :  1st.  The  strains  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  truss  only  when  the  di*aw  was  open.  These  strains  were 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  when  it  was  closed  and  unloaded, 
for  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
25 
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Bupported  at  its  ends,  although  the  ends  were  pinned  to  keep 
them  from  rising  when  only  one  {>art  was  loaded.  2d.  One 
half  was  supposed  to  be  loaded  while  the  other  end  was  held 
down  by  the  pin  :  and  3d.  The  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
loaded  uniformly  tnroughout. 

The  call  for  proposals  specified  that  the  rolling  load  should 
be  S,200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
wrought  iron  snould  not  be  strained  in  tension  to  exceed 
12,0C^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  in  compression  8,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the 
original  oomputatioiiB  for  tEe  strains  and  the  dimensioiui  of 
the  pieces  used.  The  engineer,  Charles  McDonald,  of  New 
York  City,  states  that  a  review  of  the  computations  after  the 
structure  was  completed,  confirmed  the  general  results,  al- 
though in  some  cases  the  actual  strains  exceed  those  previ- 
ously determined  by  a  small  amount.  Although  the  analysis 
shows  (see  Table  SL),  that  there  is  compression  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  bay  of  the  upper  chord,  yet  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  strain  on  the  counter-diagonals  in  those  panels.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  upper  chord  acts  as  a  brace  and  thus  pxeventa 
any  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  counter-tie  in  those  panels. 


Table  Na  l.^Sk&wing  Total  StraiM  en  Partt  tthm  the  Bridge  i$  Ope^ 

but  Unloaded. 

(The  ligii  fku  is  for  oompreflBLoa  and  minm  tot  tenBioii.) 


Bay. 

Top  OhordU 

Bottom  Chord. 

Yflrtioida. 

Dli^oiMla. 

Oonmar- 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ibw 

End 

nil 

+     6,073 

ml 

-    8,427 

nil 

2 

-    6,223 

+  19,577 

+      4,407 

-  20,900 

C( 

8 

-  19,941 

+  87,736 

+  13,532 

-  80,868 

u 

4 

-  38,2«3 

+  69,688 

+  22,565 

-  40,800 

6 

-  60,280 

+  85,769 

+  82,227 

-  61,840 

6 

-  86,300 

+  116,189 

+  42,702 

-  62,600 

7 

-116,600 

+  151,625 

+  65,047 

-  75,875 

8 

-151,860 

+  193,249 

+  68,468 

-  90,860 

9 

-193,400 

+  242,624 

+  84,090 

-107,687 

Coilra 

-243,624 

+242,624 

+  98,625 

na 
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Tjjom  Ko.  TL—Skffwing  TaUU  Straim  an  PariB  wUh  Bridge  Obted  ami 
ane-hd^fUBif  Loadad^  the  UtUaaded  and  Mng  LaUhad. 


Hunbcr  of 

Top  Ohotd. 

BirfftfliH  Ohiovd* 

▼vrdoalA. 

Dbgonala. 

■ 

OooaMr- 

tlM. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Loaded  end 

+  69,500 

nil 

+  64,600 

nil 

-  81,080 

2 

+  88,610 

-  67,480 

+  21,500 

nil 

-  27,000 
nil 

8 

+  88,110 

-  69,800 

nU 

nil 

4 

+  69,977 

-  41,600 
idl 

+  17,718 

-  62,249 

5 

+  48,000 

+  40,365 

-  81,910 

6 

nU 

+  58,800 

+  64,600 

-110,674 

7 

-  54,000 

+  120,887 

+  92,690 

-141,580 

8 

-120,580 

+  201,826 

+  123,440 

-175,770 

9 

-201,480 

+299,687 

+  168,187 

-214,100 

Oeiitre 

-299,687 

+804,868 

j  +198,500) 
i  +160,010  J 

-  60,560 

9 

-249,140 

+804,868 

+  96,480 

-121,916 

8 

-201,964 

+248,943 

+  79,520 

-108,670 

7 

-161,500 

+201,637 

+  65,190 

-  86,618 

6 

-126,120 

+  160,915 

+  51,800 

-  73,141 

5 

-  95,240 

+  126,360 

+  41,086 

-  61,061 

4 

-  67,713 

+  94,800 

+  30,984 

-  51,000 

8 

-  42,962 

+  66,778 

+  22,400 

-  41,955 

nn 

8 

-  20,600 

+  42,178 

+  14,500 

-  84,240 

ml 

IFBloaded  end 

na 

+  20,098 

nil 

-  27,752 

nfl 

Tablb  Ko.  UL-^Shawinff  Total  Straina  an  Parti  with  Bridge  doeed  ami 

fuUp  Loaded, 


Nnmbar  of 
Bay. 

Top  Obord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

Yertlcali. 

DlAgonaUu 

Covmtar- 
ties. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Bnd 

+  52,130 

nil 

+  48,426 

nil 

-  60,810 

2 

+  65,774 

-  60,611 

+  10,500 

nU 

-  13,500 

8 

+  55,100 

-  84,940 

nU 

-  20,727 

nil 

4 

+  85,430 
nil 

nil 

+  24,167 

-.64,733 

5 

-  47,644 

+  48,426 

-  94,388 

6 

-  47,930 

-».  107,600 

+  74,621 

-128,340 

7 

-108,000 

+  180,500 

+104,638 

-155,073 

8 

-180,779 

+268,200 

+  136,640 

-190,300 

9 

-268,400 

+874,421 

+  172,808 

-231,560 

Centre 

-874,421 

+874,420 

+209,626 

nil 
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088.  Rolling-bridges.  These  brid^  are  placed  upon 
fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  movea  fot  ward  or  backward, 
to  interrupt  or  open  the  communication  across  the  water- 
way. The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  upon  the  rollers, 
when  the  passage  is  closed,  must  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  manoeuvring 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  and  may  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  persons  standing  on  the 
bridge.  Instead  of  fixed  rollers  turning  on  axles,  iron  balls, 
resting  in  a  grooved  roller- way,  may  be  used,  a  similar  roUer- 
wav  being  affixed  to  the  framework  beneath. 

0B4.  Boat-bridge.  A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat,  or  a  water-ti^ht  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge 
IB  placed  in,  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  a  suitable  recess  or  mooring  being  ar- 
ranged for  it  near  the  water-way  when  it  is  left  open. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  placed. 

IX. 

AQIJBDUOT-BBnX^BS. 

885.  In  aqueducts  and  aqueduct-brid^  of  masonry,  for 
supplying  reservoirs  for  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  being,  generally 
speaking,  small,  the  structure  will  present  no  peculiar  difii- 
culties  beyond  affording  a  water-tight  channel.  This  may  be 
made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast-iron  pipes,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered.  If  formed  of  masonry, 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  should  be  laid  in  the 
most  careful  manner  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  water  should  receive  a  coating  of  the 
same  material,  particularly  if  the  stone  or  brick  used  be  of  a 
porous  nature.  This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  be 
commenced  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred  and  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  carried  up  and  have 
had  time  to  settle.  The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level 
of  the  masonry  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  water-way, 
may  either  be  formed  of  solid  material,  of  good  rubble  laid 
in  Hydraulic  cement,  or  of  beton  well  settled  in  layers ;  or  a 
system  of  interioi  walls^  like  those  used  in  commc  n  bridges 
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for  the  sapport  of  the  roadway,  may  be  ased  in  this  caae  lot 
the  masonry  of  the  water-way  to  rest  on. 

686.  In  canal  aquednct-bridgeB  of  masonry,  as  the  Tohmae 
of  water  required  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  orainary  aqueducts,  and  as  the 
structure  has  to  be  traversed  by  horses^  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  procure  great  solidity,  and  secure  the 
work  from  accidents. 

Segment  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bottom 
line  being  horizontal,  and  the  two  sides  receiving  a  slight 
batir ;  its  dimensions  are  usually  restricted  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat  at  a  time.  On  one  side  of  the  water- 
way a  horse  or  tovy-paih  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow 
footpath.  The  water-way  should  be  faced  with  a  hard  cut- 
stone  masonry,  well  bonded  to  secure  it  from  damage  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats.  The  space  between  the  facing  of 
the  water-way,  termed  the  trunk  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
head-walls,  is  filled  in  with  solid  material,  either  of  rubble  or 
of  beton. 

A  parapet-wall  of  the  ordinary  form  and  dimensions  sm 
mounts  the  tow  and  foot  paths.  ^ 

The  approach  to  an.  aqueduct-bridge  from  a  canal  is  made 
by  gradually  increasing  the  width  oi  the  trunk  between  the 
wings,  which,  for  this  purpose,  usually  receives  a  curved 
shape,  and  narrowing  the  water-way  of  the  canal  so  as  to 
form  a  convenient  access  to  the  aqueduct.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  form  a  perfectly  water-tight  junction  between 
the  two  works. 

687.  When  cast  iron  or  timber  is  used  for  the  trunk  of  an 
aqneduct-bridge,  the  abutments  and  piers  should  be  built  of 
stone.  The  trunk,  which,  if  of  cast  iron,  is  formed  of  plates 
with  flanches  to  connect  them,  or,  if  of  timber,  consists  of 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank  supported  on  the  outside  by 
a  framing  of  scantling,  may  be  supported  by  a  bridge-frame 
of  cast  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  be  suspended  from  diains  or 
wire  cables. 

The  tow-path  may  be  placed  either  within  the  water-way, 
or,  as  is  most  usually  done,  without  It  generally  consists  of 
a  simple  flooring  of  plank  laid  on  cross-joists  supported  Erom 
beneath  by  suitably-arranged  framework. 
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888.  A  Roo^  in  common  lan^a^,  is  the  covering  over  n 
stmctore,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  building 
against  the  effects  of  snow  and  rain.  It  is  composed  oi 
boards,  shingles,  slate,  mastic,  or  other  suitable  materials. 


Flff.907. 

The  inclined  pieces  AO,  and  BO,  Pig.  207,  which  support 
the  roof  are  called  rafters.  When  the  roof  is  light,  the  roof 
boards  D£  are  placed  directly  upon  the  rafters,  but  when  the 
rafters  are  far  apart,  sav  more  than  four  feet,  small  pieces  a, 
by  c,  and  d,  called  purlvns^*  are  placed  across  the  rafters  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  roof  proper.  AB  is  a  tie,  and 
F  and  G-  represent  the  ends  of  posts.  The  frame  ABC  is 
called  a  roof  truss. 

688.  Roof  Trusses  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  construction.  All  the 
trusses  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose  in  many  cases.  Some  other  forms 
aregiven  in  the  following  pages. 

6^.  General  Data.  A  roof  truss  is  required  to  carry 
its  own  weight,  the  weight  of  the  purlins,  the  weight  of  the 

*  Purlin  beams  are  aometimM  plaoed  under  the  raffcan. 
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roof  above  ihem,  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  ^ei^ht  of  snow 
when  tliere  is  any,  and  in  some  cases  certain  lociQ  or  conoen- 
trated  loads,  such  as  floors,  machinery,  and  the  like,  which 
are  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses. 

69L  The  Weight  of  Snow.  Freshly  fallen  snow  weighs 
from  five  to  twelve  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  although  snow  which 
is  saturated  with  water  weighs  much  more,  oome  say  that 
snow  is  equivalent  to  from  ^  to  ^  of  its  depth  in  water, 
while  others  say  that  it  may  be  equivalent  to  ^  its  depth  of 
water. 

European  engineers  consider  tlftit  six  lbs.  per  square  foot 
is  sufficient  for  snow,  and  eight  lbs.  for  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  making  fourteen  lbs.  for  both.  Trautwine  thinks  that 
not  less  than  twenty  lbs.  should  be  allowed  in  the  United 
States. 

692.  The  Force  of  the  Wind.  According  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  directly  against  a  flat  sur- 
face in  a  hurricane  may  be  32  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Tred- 
gold  recommends  an  allowance  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
A  gauge  in  Girard  College  broke  under  a  strain  of  42  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  whilst  a  tornado  was  passing  near  by.  Durmg 
the  severest  gale  on  record  at  Liverpool,  rlngland,  there  was 
a  pressure  of  42  lbs.  per  square  foot  directly  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face. During  a  very  violent  gale  in  S.cotland,  a  wind-gauge 
once  indicated  45  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Buildings  which  are 
more  or  less  protected  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  high 
pressures. 


Fig.  SOS— Kepresents  a  roof  truM  for  medium  q)«nfl. 

Of  tie-beam  of  tmas. 

A,  b,  principal  rafters  framed  into  ti»-beam  and  the  Unff  poet  e,  and  conlbied  el 

foot  by  an  Iron  strap. 
dL  d>  etzntL 
4, «,  porUiu  eapporttng  the  common  rafters/,  /. 


698.  The  truss  of  a  roof,  for  ordinary  bearings,  consists 
(Fig.  208)  of  a  horizontal  beam  termed  the  tie-oeoAn^  with 
which  the  inclined  beams,  termed  the  prmovpal  rafters^  are 
connected  by  suitable  joints.     The  principal  rafters  may 
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eilher  abut  against  each  other  at  the  top  oi  ridge^  or  against 
a  king  poet.  Inclined  struts  are  in  some  cases  placed  be- 
tween the  principal  rafters  and  king  poet,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  suitable  joints. 

For  wider  bearing  the  short  rafters  (Fig.  209)  abut  against 
a  straining  beam  at  me  top.  Queen  posts  connect  these  piecef. 
with  the  tie-beam.  A  king  post  connects  the  straining  beam 
with  the  top  of  the  short  rafters ;  and  struts  are  placed  at 
suitable  points  between  the  rafters  and  king  and  queen  posts. 


Fig.  900— Bapremiti  a  roof  troM  for  wldi 


a,  tie-bMuxL 

b,  bf  principal  lafton. 

c,  short  xaften  abatttaig  agaliist  tb»  Utadxh 
log  beam  <t. 

«  and/,  king  and  qnaen  pcm  in  palm 

fft  01  puK  Hi  Bupportlng  ooounon  rattan  h» 


In  each  of  these  combinations  the  weight  of  the  roof 
covering  and  the  frames  is  supported  by  the  points  of  support. 
The  principal  rafters  are  subjected  to  cross  and  longitudinal 
strains,  arising  from  the  weignt  of  the  roof  covering  ar  d  from 
their  reciprocal  action  on  each  other.  These  strains  are 
transmitted  to  the  tie-beam,  causing  a  strain  of  tension  upon 
it.  The  struts  resist  the  cross  strain  upon  the  rafters  and 
prevent  them  from  sagging ;  and  the  king  and  queen  posts 
prevent  the  tie  and  straining  beams  from  sagging  and  give 
points  of  support  to  the  struts.  The  short  rafters  and  strain- 
ing beam  form  points  of  support  which  resist  the  cross  strain 
on  the  principal  rafters,  and  support  the  strain  on  the  queen 
poets. 

694.  Ties  and  Braces  for  Detached  Frames .  When  a 
series  of  frames  concur  to  one  end,  as,  for  example,  the  main 
beams  of  a  bridge,  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  ribs  of  a  centre,  etc., 
they  require  to  be  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  other  beams 
to  prevent  any  displacement  and  warping  of  the  frames. 
For  this  purpose  beams  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  notched  upon  each  frame  at  suitable  points  to  connect 
the  whole  together ;  while  others  are  placed  crossing  each 
other,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  between  each  pair  of  frames, 
with  which  they  are  united  by  suitable  joints,  to  stiffen  the 
frames  and  prevent  them  from  }delding  to  any  lateral  effort. 
Both  the  ties  and  the  diagonal  braces  may  be  either  of  single 
beams,  or  of  beams  in  pairs,  so  arranged  as  to  embi'uce 
between  them  the  part  of  the  frames  with  which  they  %re 
eonnected. 
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685.  Iron  Roof  nusses.  Fnunee  of  iron  for  roofe  tacvr 
been  made  either  endrely  of  wrooffht  iron,  or  of  &  combina- 
tion of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  or  <d  these  two  last  materials 
oombined  with  timber.  The  combinations  for  the  trasses  of 
roofs  of  iron  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  those  for  tini- 
ber  tnuses.  The  parts  of  the  tran  snbjected  to  a  cross  strain, 
M  to  one  of  compression,  are  arranged  to  give  the  most  eoitr 


able  forms  for  strength,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  object  in 
view.  The  parts  subjected  to  a  strain  of  extensioD,  as  the 
tio4>eain  and  king  and  qneen  posts,  are  made  either  of 
wronght  iron  or  timber,  as  may  be  foand  beet  adapted  to  the 
particular  end  proposed. 
The  joints  are  in  some  cases  arranged  by  inserting  tlie  nkds 
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of  tbe  beams,  or  bars,  m  cast-iron  sockets,  or  shoes  of  a  suita- 
ble form ;  in  others  the  beams  are  nnited  by  joints  arran^d 
like  those  for  timber  frames,  the  joints  in  all  cases  beinfi 
secured  by  wronght-iron  bolts  and  keys.  (Figs.  210.  211  and 
212.) 


su~: 


Um  half  of  a  trnai  of  wrooirliit  iron  for  the  nam 
Tbm  plaoM  of  tliii  tniM  am  fonnad  of  ban  of  a  reotaogalar 
■Mored  bj  oaat*iraa  ■ookali,  wttbiii  whioh  the  mida  of  tha  ban 


Honan  of  FaxUamenti 

Modon.    The  jotaH 

an  Moared  bj  Boraw 


686.  Fig.  218  shows  a  yery  common  form  of  the  roofs  at 
gas*honsea. 

This  here  shown  is  snpposed  to  be  made  entirely  of  mm 
At  the  ridge  is  a  ventiliEttor  to  allow  tide  escape  of  gases. 
The  manner  of  joining  the  parts  is  snfficiently  shown  in  the 
figure. 
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nmganMBti  of  ttiff  puts  «l 

tliejolntelnng.S10. 
A,  M%  Tiflw  of  the  pisoM 

andioint. 
a,    piinoliMd   rafter  of  the 

oroHMCttpn  B. 

d,  oomxnon  rafter  of  the  anm 
tectionO. 

e,  cron  Rection  of  porlineaad 
joint  for  fastening  tbc  com- 
moo  raftera  to  the  pnrliaai 

tf,  oaet'iron  itocket  anaoged 
to  oonflne  the  pieoea  a,  K 


FIf  .  US.-- OidioMj  roof  of  a 
Oi  a'  a''  an  ▼ertloal  tl»-rodaL 
^yy'azvtacBoea. 

0,  D,  is  the  main  tie. 

1,  F,  it  the  TeDtnator, 


▲,  B,  ia  Um  unin  nftar. 


697.  Fig.  214  shows  a  mode  of  secondary  trussing.  A  is  a 
strut  for  supporting  the  middle  of  the  main  rafter.  The 
lower  end  oi  A  is  sectired  to  a  block  which  is  supported  by 
the  tie-rods  B  and  D.  The  tie-rods  0  and  D  serve  the  office 
of  a  liiigle  tie  for  supporting  the  lower  end  of  £.    In  thif 
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way^the  rod  D  i>erfoniiB  a  double  office, 
able  whether  this  arraDgement  is  as 
have   one  continuotis  rod  pass  from 
rod  (D)  to  act  with  B. 


It  may  be  qaestion- 
~  as  it  womd  be  to 
to  F,  and  another 


Fig.  S14— A  is  A  itnit,  fhe  loirar  end  of  wbloh  it  nipported  Iqr  the  Urn  B  and  D.    0  and  D 
tlia  office  of  a  oontlniioaa  tie  for  anppoctlag  the  lower  end  of  tbe  itait  1, 


It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  Fig.  the  tie-rods  are  in- 
clined  and  much  longer  than  the  struts,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  condition  in  Fi^.  213.  If  iron  onlv  is  used  the  arrange* 
ment  of  Fi^.  214  will  generallv  be  the  most  economical, 
but  if  wooden  struts  are  used  tne  plan  of  Fig.  213  may  be 
preferable. 


*.  1' 
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688.  Depot  Roof  Tnun.  Fig.  215  shows  a  truss  which 
has  been  used  in  many  cases  for  supporting  the  roofs  of  depots 
and  of  other  large  buildmgs.    Tne  passenger  depot  of  the 
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Michigan  Central  Bailroad  at  Ghicago  was  bnilt  after  flua 
plan.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great  Ire  in  1871.  The  plan 
of  the  arch  is  a  Howe  trass,  having  carved  wooden  chorda, 
wooden  braces  and  iron  ties  to  connect  the  two  chords.  The 
trass  formed  an  arch,  the  thrast  of  which  was  resisted  by  a 
long  horizontal  tie-rod. 

liie  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  new  roof  over  the  depot 
at  Troy,  New  xork ;  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  New 
York  Oily. 

689.  A  novel  plan  was  osed  in  making  the  roof  over  the 
rolling-milI&  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  arch  was  made  of 
boards  so  placed  as  to  break  joints  and  form  a  rib  about  a 
foot  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  span.  The  boards  were  bolted  together  so  as  to 
make  the  rib  continuous,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  arch 
was  trussed  after  the  Howe  plan.  The  main  objects  of  this 
plan  were  cheapness  and  to  secure  the  whole  inclosed  area 
tree  from  posts  or  other  similar  obstructions.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  arch  was  too  weak,  especially  when  required 
to  carry  the  large  ventilator  which  was  placed  over  it,  and 
posts  were  afterwards  added. 

700.  Roofii  and  Doine&  In  some  cases — especially  in  state 
buildings— domes  are  placed  upon  roofs  for  architectural  effect. 


tie. 


fie.  tlT. 

,  wUoh  am  made  in  jMdxB,  and  am  piMed 

■partt  for  ■DDpomng  part  of  tbo  dome  (octagonal)  ofthe  State  oapitol  st 
a  a  a  are  the  riiort  timlweBfar  oonnerang  the  two 
▲  ia  a  timber  leettaic  npoo  llkeoroai  pieoee  a  a  a, 
0  is  apoat  of  tbe  dome  reettng  upon  the  piooe  A. 
feet  four  iaehea. 


Montpelfait^  Tib 
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The  dome  of  the  State  capitol,  Yermont,  rests  upon  wooden 
trusses  (Figs.  216  and  217),  naving  a  span  of  sixty-seven  feet 
four  inches.  The  trusses  arc  supported  at  the  ends  only.  They 
are  placed  in  pairs,  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  Fig.  shows 
two  pairs.  They  are  connected  by  short  cross  beams,  a  a; 
npon  which  reet  other  timbers.  A,  for  receiving  the  poets,  C. 
of  the  dome.  It  is  profitable  for  the  student  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  this  structure. 

Where  the  thrust  is  severe  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  good  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  timbers.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  main  rafters  tend  to  shear  the  main  tie  at  its  ends, 
and  to  prevent  this  action  they  should  enter  the  tie  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  its  ends.  The  bearing  pieces  are  of 
white  oak,  and  the  rest  of  the  timber  is  spruce.  The  trusses 
are  constructed  differently,  because  the  posts  of  the  dome 
bear  upon  them  iu  different  places. 

701.  Roof  over  the  large  hall  of  the  University  oi 
Miohigan.  This  truss  and  dome  presents  a  very  novel  fea- 
ture (Fig.  218),  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  the  dome  rests  directly, 
or  nearly  so,  upon  the  posts  which  support  the  roof,  while  the 
other  part  rests  directly  upon  the  trusses  which  support  the 
roof,  xhe  span  is  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  depth  of  the 
trusses  is  sixteen  feet.  The  main  rafters  are  pieces  of  solid 
pine  fourteen  inches  wide  by  sixteen  inches  deep.  They  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  longer  ones  having  a  horizontal  run 
of  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shorter  ones  thirty-three  feet 
The  secondary  trussing  is  distributed  according  to  the  strains. 
The  dome  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  tlie  base. 

The  ceiling  of  the  large  hall  being  attached  directly  to 
trusses,  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  strong  trusses,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  dome,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  might  not  so  disturb  the  tnissee 
by  causing  them  to  deflect,  as  to  destroy  the  ceiling.  (For  a 
computation  of  the  parts,  see  WoocPs  Bridges  andlioojiy  pp 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

BOADS. 
I.  OOMHON  B0AD8.      n.   SAILB0AD6. 

702.  In  eBtablishing  a  line  of  internal  oommunication  of 
any  character,  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  road,  railroad,  or 
canal,  the  main  considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  must  be  directed  in  the  ontset  are:  1,  the  probable 
character  and  amount  of  traffic  over  the  line ;  2,  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line ;  3,  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  between  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure^  as  regards  their  adaptation  to  the  proposed 
communication. 

As  the  last  point  alone  comes  exclusively  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer's  art,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work,  attention  will  be  confined  solely  to  its  consideration, 

703.  Reconnaissanoe.  A  thorough  examination  and  study 
of  the  ground  by  the  eye,  termed  a  i^econnaissance^  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  any  more  accurate  and  minute 
survey  by  instruments,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  as  by  this  more 
rapid  operation  any  ground  unsuitable  for  the  proposed  line 
will  be  as  certainly  detected  by  a  person  of  some  experience, 
as  it  could  be  by  the  slow  process  of  an  instrumental  survey 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  general  maps  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  the  communication  is  to  pass  will 
facilitate,  and  may  considerably  abridge  the  labors  of  the  en- 
gineer ;   as  from  the  natural  features  laid  down  upon  them, 

Earticularly  the  direction  of  the  water-courses,  he  will  at  once 
e  able  to  detect  those  points  which  will  be  favorable,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  general  direction  selected  for  the  line.  This 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  when  it  is  considered — 1,  that  the 
water-courses  are  necessarily  the  lowest  lines  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  and  that  their  direction  must  also  be 
that  of  the  lines  or  greatest  declivity  of  their  respective  val  • 
leys ;  2,  that  from  the  position  of  the  water-courses  the  posi- 
tion also  of  the  high  grounds  by  which  they  are  separated 
D&tuiully  follows,  as  well  as  the  approximate  posi'iion  at  least 
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of  the  ridges,  or  highest  lines  of  the  high  grounds,  whic^ 
separate  their  opposite  slopes,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  common  to  these  slopes,  as  the 
water-courses  are  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  slopes  that 
form  the  valleys. 

Keeping  these  facts  (which  are  susceptible  of  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstration^  in  view,  it  will  be  practicable,  from  a 
careful  examination  or  an  ordinary  general  map,  if  accurately 
constructed,  not  onlv  to  trace,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the 
general  direction  of  the  ridges  from  hkving  that  of  the  water- 
courses, but  also  to  detect  those  depressions  in  them  which 
will  be  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a  communication  intended 
to  connect  two  main  or  two  secondary  valleys.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  may  serve  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearer 
aspect 

If,  for  example,  it  be  found  that  on  any  portion  of  a  map 
the  water-courses  seem  to  diverge  from  or  converge  towardis 
one  point,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ground  in  the  first  case 
must  be  the  common  source  or  suppfy  of  the  water-courses, 
and  therefore  the  highest ;  and  in  tne  second  case  that  it  is 
the  lowest,  and  forms  their  common  recipient. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  a  com- 
mon point,  it  will  show  that  this  is  the  point  from  which  they 
derive  their  common  supply,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
valleys,  and  .that  it  must  be  fed  by  the  slopes  of  high  grounds 
above  this  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  vafleys  of  the 
two  water-courses  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  high  grounds, 
which,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  them,  presents  a  depres- 
sion in  its  ridge,  which  would  be  the  natural  position  for  a 
communication  connecting  tlie  two  valleys. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  it  will  simply  indicate  a  general  inclination  of 
the  ridge  between  them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
water-coui*8es.  The  ridge,  however,  may  present  in  its  course 
elevations  and  depressions,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
points  in  which  tne  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys, 
on  each  side  of  it,  intei*sect  each  other  on  it ;  and  these  will 
be  the  lowest  points  at  which  lines  of  communication,  through 
the  secondary  valleys,  connecting  the  main  water-courses, 
would  cross  the  dividing  ridge. 

If  two  water-courses  now  in  the  same  direction,  and  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  then  at  a  certain  point  assume  divergent 
directions,  it  will  indicate  that  this  is  me  lowest  point  of  the 
ridge  between  them. 

B  two  water-courses  flow  in  parallel  but  opposite  direetiona, 
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deprecfiions  in  the  ridge  between  them  will  be  shown  by 
the  meeting  of  the  water-couTBes  of  the  secondary  vallejB  on 
tlie  ridge ;  or  by  an  approach  towards  each  other,  at  any  point, 
of  the  two  principal  water-courses. 

Furnished  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  maps,  the  char 
acter  of  the  ground  should  be  carefully  studied  both  ways 
by  the  engineer,  first  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  of 
arrival,  and  then  returning  fi'om  the  latter  to  the  former,  as 
without  this  double  traverse  natural  features  of  essential  im- 
portance might  escape  the  eye. 

704.  Surveys.  From  tihie  results  of  the  reconnaissance, 
the  engineer  will  be  able  to  direct  understandin^ly  the  requi- 
site surveys,  which  consist  in  measuring  the  lengths,  determin- 
ing the  directions,  and  ascertaining  bom  the  longitudinal  and 
cross  levels  of  the  different  routes,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
trial-lineSy  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
comparative  estimate  both  of  their  practicability  and  cost. 
As  tne  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys  is  usually  but 
a  small  item  compared  with  that  of  constructing  the  commu- 
nication, no  labor  should  be  spared  in  running  every  practica- 
ble line,  as  otherwise  natural  features  might  be  overlooked 
which  might  have  an  important  influence  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

705.  Map  and  Memoir.  The  results  of  tiie  surveys  are 
accurately  embodied  in  a  map  exhibiting  miiintely  the  topo- 
graphical features  and  sections  of  the  different  trial-lines, 
and  in  a  memoir  which  should  contain  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  those  features  of  the  ground  that  cannot  be  shown  on 
a  map,  with  all  such  information  on  other  points  that  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  proposed  com- 
munication ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  of 
the  water-courses  met  with,  etc.,  etc. 

706.  liocation  of  Conunon  Roads.  In  selecting  among 
the  different  trial-lines  of  the  survey  the  one  most  suitable  to 
a  common  road,  the  engineer  is  less  restricted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance  used,  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
communication.  The  main  points  to  which  his  attention 
should  be  confined  are :  1,  to  connect  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure  by  the  most  direct,  or  shortest  line  ;  2,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and  descents,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  the  ascents  and  descents  to  the  smallest  practicable 
limit ;  3,  to  adopt  such  suitable  slopes,  or  ffradierUSj  for  the 
axis,  or  centre  line  oi  the  road,  as  the  nature  of  the  convey- 
Qknce  may  demand;  4,  tx>  give  the  axis  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  natural  obstac^lefl 
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to  be  overcome,  that  the  ooet  of  construction  for  the  ezcav*- 
tions  and  embankments  required  by  the  giadientB,  and  for 
the  bridges  and  other  accessories,  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  amount. 

707.  Deviations  from  the  right  line  drawn  on  the  map,  be- 
tween the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  will  be  often  de- 
manded by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  In  passing 
the  dividing  ridges  of  main,  or  secondary  valleys,  for  ex 
ample,  it  will  frequently  be  found  more  aiavantageous,  both 
for  the  most  suitable  gradients,  and  to  diminish  uie  amount 
of  excavation  and  embankment,  to  cross  the  ridge  at  a  lower 

Suint  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  ri^ht  line, 
eviating  from  the  right  line  either  towards  the  nead^  or 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  or  towards  its  outlet,  according  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
gi'ound,  both  for  reducing  the  gradients  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  embankment. 

Where  the  right  line  intersects  either  a  marsh  or  water- 
course, it  may  be  found  less  expensive  to  change  the  direction, 
avoiding  the  marsh,  or  intersecting  the  water-course  at  a 
point  wnere  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  of  the 
approaches  to  it,  will  be  more  favorable  than  the  one  in 
which  it  is  intersected  by  the  right  line. 

Changes  from  the  direction  of  the  right  line  may  also  be 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  intersection  of 
secondaiy  water-courses;  of  gaining  a  better  soil  for  the 
roadway ;  of  giving  a  better  exposure  of  its  surface  to  the 
sun  and  wind ;  or  (S  procuring  better  materials  for  the  road- 
covering. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
these  different  features,  the  en^neer  win  be  enabled  to 
decide  how  far  the  general  direction  of  the  right  line  may  be 
departed  from  with  advantage  to  the  location.  By  choosing 
a  more  sinuous  course  the  length  of  the  line  will  often  not 
be  increased  to  any  very  considerable  degree,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  mav  be  greatly  reduced,  either  in  obtaining 
more  favorable  gradients,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  embankment. 

708.  When  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure  are  upon 
different  levels,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will  seldom  be  prac- 
ticable to  connect  them  by  a  continual  ascent.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  cross  tht,  dividing  ridges  at  their 
lowest  points,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  intersec- 
tion ox  considerable  secondary  valleys  which  might  require 
any  considerable  ascent  on  one  side  and  descent  on  the  other 
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700.  The  gradients  upon  common  roads  will  depen  1  upon 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  the  road-covering,  and  upon  the 
state  in  which  the  road-surface  is  kept.  The  gradient  in  all 
cases  should  be  less  than  the  cmgle  of  repoaey  or  of  that  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  road  in  which  the  ordinary 
vehicles  for  transportation  would  remain  at  a  state  of  rest,  or. 
if  nlaced  iu  motion,  would  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity 
witn  uniform  velocity. 

The  gradients  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  repose  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  upon  the  various  road- 
coverings  in  ordinary  use,  by  allowing  a  vehicle  to  descend 
along  a  road  of  variable  inclination  until  it  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  rest  by  the  retarding  force  of  friction ;  also,  by  as- 
certiaining  the  amount  of  force,  termed  the  fores  of  1/ractiony 
requisite  to  put  in  motion  a  vehicle  with  a  given  load  on  a 
level  road. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Macneill,  in  England,  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  for 
one  ton  upon  level  rcmds : — 

No.  1.  (rood  pavement,  the  force  of  traction  is 33  lbs. 

^    2.  Brokennatone  surface  laid  on  an  old  flint  road     65  ^^ 

"    3.  Qravelroad 147** 

**    4.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  rough  pavement 

bottom 46    " 

**  5.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  bottom  of  beton  • .  46  *^ 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  angle  of  repose  in  the  first 
case  is  repiesentea  by  j4f  o,  or  ^  nearly ;  and  that  the  slope 
of  the  road  should  thererore  not  be  greater  than  one  perpendic- 
ular to  sixty-eight  in  length ;  or  that  the  height  to  be  overcome 
must  not  be  greater  than  one  sixty-eighth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  measured  along  the  road,  in  order  that 
the  force  of  friction  may  counteract  that  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  of  the  road. 

A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  the  angle  of  repose  in 
the  other  cases  will  be  as  follows : 

No.  2 1  to 35  nearly. 

«   3 Ito 15     '' 

"  4  and  5 Ito 49     " 

These  nimibers,  which  give  the  angle  of  repose  between  ^ 
and  ^  for  the  kinds  of  road-covering  Nos.  2  and  4  in  most 
ordinary  use,  and  corresponding  to  a  road-surface  in  good 
order,  may  be  somewhat  increased,  to  from  ^  to  A-,  for  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  surface  of  a  well-kept  road,  without 
there  bein^  any  necessity  for  applying  a  braLe  to  the  wheels 
in  defloen£ng,  or  going  out  ot  a  trot  in  ascending.     The 
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■teepest  gradient  that  can  be  allowed  on  roads  with  a  brokeu 
Btone  covering  is  about  -^j  as  this,  from  exper.ence,  is  fonud 
to  be  about  the  angle  of  repose  upon  roads  of  this  character 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  kept.  Upon  a  road 
with  this  inclination,  a  horse  can  draw  at  a  walk  his  usual 
load  for  a  level  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
horse ;  and  experience  has  farther  shown  that  a  horse  at  the 
usual  walking  pace  will  attain,  with  less  apparent  fatigue,  the 
summit  of  a  gradient  of  A-  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  he 
would  require  to  reach  the  same  pomt  on  a  trot  over  a  gra> 
dient  of  ^. 

A  road  on  a  dead  level,  or  one  with  a  continued  and  uni- 
form ascent  between  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  where 
they  lie  upon  different  levels,  is  not  the  most  favorable  to  the 
drait  of  the  horse.  Each  of  these  seems  to  fatigue  him  more 
than  a  line  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents  of  slight  gra 
dients ;  as,  for  example,  gradients  of  yf^,  upon  which  a  horse 
will  draw  as  heavy  a  loadwith  the  same  speed  as  upon  a  hori- 
zontal road. 

The  gradients  should  in  all  cases  be  reduced  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  the  extra  exertion  that  a  horse  must  put  forth  in 
overcoming  heavy  gradients  is  very  considerable ;  they  should 
as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  be  kept  as  low  at  least  as  ^, 
wherever  the  ground  will  admit  of  it.  This  can  generally  be 
effected,  even  m  ascending  steep  hill-sides,  by  givmg  the  axii 
of  the  road  a  zigzag  direction,  connecting  tne  straight  por- 
tions of  the  zigzag  by  circular  arcs.  The  gradients  of  the 
curved  portions  of  the  zigzags  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
roadway  also  at  these  points  be  widened,  for  the  safety  of  ve- 
hicles descending  rapidly.  The  width  of  the  roadway  may 
be  increased  about  one-fourth,  when  the  angle  between  the 
straight  portions  of  the  zigzags  is  from  120^  to  90° ;  and  the 
increase  shoidd  be  nearly  one-half  where  the  angle  is  fron^ 
90°  to  60°. 

710.  Having  laid  down  upon  the  ma[>  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  road,  a  comparison  can  then  be  made 
between  the  solid  contents  of  the  excavations  cmd  emharikr 
ments^  which  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  shall  balance 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  excavations  shall 
furnish  sufficient  earth  to  form  the  embankments.  To  effect 
this,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  alter  the  first  location, 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  axis  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
position  m^t  assumed,  and  also  by  changing  Uie  gradients 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  This  is  a  problem  of  very  con- 
liderable  intricacy,  whose  solution  can  be  arrived  at  only  by 
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Bncoeflsive  apDroximations.  For  this  purpose,  the  line  mast 
be  subdirided  into  several  portions,  in  each  of  which  the 
equalization  shonld  be  attempted  independently  of  the  rest, 
instead  of  trying  a  general  equalization  for  the  whole  line  at 
once. 

In  the  calculations  of  solid  contents  required  in  balancing 
the  excayations  and  embankments,  the  most  accurate  method 
consists  in  subdividing  the  different  solids  into  others  of  the 
most  simple  geometrical  forms,  as  prisms,  prismoids,  wedges, 
and  pyramids,  whose  solidities  are  readily  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  for  the  mensuration  of  solids.  As  this  pro- 
cess, however,  is  frequently  long  and  tedious,  other  methods 
requiring  less  time,  but  not  so  accurate,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  their  results  give  an  approximation  sufficiently 
near  the  true  for  most  practical  purposes.  They  consist  in 
taking  a  number  of  equidistant  proffles,  and  calculating  the 
solid  contents  between  each  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the 
half  sum  of  their  areas  by  the  distance  between  them,  or  else 
by  taking  the  profile  at  me  middle  point  between  each  pair, 
and  multiplying  its  area  by  the  same  length  as  before.  The 
latter  method  is  the  more  expeditious ;  it  gives  less  than  the 
true  solid  contents,  but  a  nearer  approximation  than  the  for- 
mer, which  gives  more  than  the  true  solid  contents,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  ground  between  each  pair  of  cross 
profiles. 

In  calculating  the  solid  contents,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  bulk  between  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
when  occupying  their  natural  bed  and  when  made  into  em- 
bankment. From  some  careful  experiments  on  this  point 
made  by  Mr.  Elwood  Morris,  a  civil  engineer,  and  published 
in  the  Jov/maL  of  the  PrarhkU/n  Institute^  it  appears  that  light 
sandy  earth  oc(*.upies  the  same  space  both  in  excavation  and 
embankment ;  clayey  earth  about  one-tenth  less  in  embankment 
than  in  its  natural  bed ;  gravelly  earth  also  about  one-twelfth 
less ;  rock  in  large  fragments  about  five-twelfths  more,  and 
m  small  fragments  about  six-tenths  more. 

TIL  Anomer  problem  connected  with  the  one  in  question 
is  that  of  determining  the  lead^  or  the  mecm  distance  to  which 
the  ea/rth  taken  from  the  excavations  must  be  carried  to  form 
the  eml>ahkments.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  ia 
usually  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  this  distance  ia 
usually  that  between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  of  ex- 
cavation and  that  of  its  corresponding  embankment.  What- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  the  solids  of  excavation,  it 
is  important,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  their  removal  is  OQnoemed« 
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that  the  lead  should  be  the  least  possible.  The  solution  ol 
the  problem  under  this  point  of  view  will  frequently  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  demand  the  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  higher  analysis.  One  general  principlei 
however,  is  to  be  obsei*ved  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
approximate  solution,  which  is,  that  in  the  removal  of  the 
dinerent  portions  of  the  solid  of  excavation  to  their  corre- 
sponding positions  on  that  of  the  embankment,  the  paths 
passed  over  by  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  shall  not 
cross  each  other  either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction. 
This  may  in  most  cases  be  effected  by  intersecting  the  solids 
of  excavation  and  embankment  by  vertical  planes  in  the 
direction  of  the  removal,  and  by  removing  the  partial 
solids  between  the  planes  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
by  them. 

712.  The  definitive  location  having  been  settled  by  again 
going  over  the  line,  and  comparing  the  features  of  the  ground 
with  the  results  furnished  by  the  preceding  operations,  gene- 
ral and  detailed  maps  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  defini- 
tive location  are  prepared,  which  should  give,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
with  the  norizontal  and  vertical  measurements  carefully  writ- 
ten upon  them,  so  that  the  superintending  engineer  may  have 
no  diflSculty  in  setting  out  the  work  from  them  on  the 
ground. 

In  addition  to  these  maps,  which  are  mainly  intended  to 
ffuide  the  en^neer  in  regulating  the  earth-work,  detailed 
drawings  of  the  road-covenng,  of  the  masonry  and  carpentrv 
jf  the  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  accompanied  by  written  specin- 
catiohs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  "kind  of  work  is 
,  to  be  performed,  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  both 
of  the  engineer  and  workmen* 

713.  With  the  data  furnished  by  the  maps  and  drawings, 
the  en^neer  can  proceed  to  set  out  the  line  on  the  ground. 
The  axis  of  the  road  is  determined  by  placing  stout  stakes  or 
pickets  at  equal  intervals  apart,  which  are  numbered  to  oorre< 
spond  with  the  same  points  on  the  map.  The  width  of  the 
roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground  corresponding  to  the 
side  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  embankments  are  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed  along  the  lines  of  the 
cross  profiles. 

Besides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  the 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  ground,  accompanied  by  the  letters  Cut.  FUL  to 
indicate  a  cuttinOj  or  a  jUlmg^  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also 
added  to  ^ide  me  workmen  in  their  operations.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  stakes  on  the  ground,  which  show  the  principal 
points  of  the  axis  of  the  nmd,  should,  moreover,  be  laid  down 
on  the  map  with  fi[reat  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  bear- 
ing and  distances  from  any  fixed  and  marked  objects  in  their 
vicinity,  in  order  that  the  points  may  be  readily  round  should 
the  stakes  be  subsequently  misplaced. 

714.  Earth-Work.  This  term  is  applied  to  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  road-covering. 

715.  In  forming  the  excavations,  the  im/ilMuiiAan  of  the  aid^ 
slopes  demands  peculiar  attention.  This  inclination  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  internal  moisture  upon  it.  In  common  soils,  as 
ordinary  garden  earth  formed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
compact  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  although  the  side 
slopes  would  withstand  veiy  well  the  effects  of  the  weather 
with  a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  two  base  to 
one  perpendicular,  as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this 
arrangement,  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  which  will  cause  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on 
the  surface.  Pure  sand  and  gravel  may  require  a  greater 
slope,  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  the  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  any  artificial  means  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  but  it  is  a  precaution  which,  in  the  end,  will  save 
much  labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  or- 
der. The  simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
consist  in  covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods  (Fig.  219),  or 

Vlf.  S19.  Oron-seotloii  of  a  itNid  to 

flODCftTfttion. 
A,  TotA-matace, 
B|  ikla  dopae. 
0|  top  razfaoe-dzmiB. 

else  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  about  four  inches  thick, 
carefully  laid  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  These  means  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side  slopes  from  injury 
when  tnoy  are  not  exposed  to  any  other  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion than  the  wash  of  the  rain,  and  the  action  of  frost  on  the 
ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil. 
The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  fiom  thi 
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foot  to  the  top.  lint  in  deep  excavations,  and  particularly  is 
Boils  liable  to  Blips,  they  are  sometimes  f  ormea  with  horizon- 
tal offsets,  termed  benches,  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  ditch  on  the  inner  side  to  receive  the  surface 
water  from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  abce  them.  These 
benches  catch  and  retain  the  earth  tnat  may  fall  from  the 
portion  of  the  side  slope  above. 

When  the  side  slopes  are  not  protected,  it  will  be  well,  in 
localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  to  raise  a  small  wall  of  dry 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the 
slopes  from  being  carried  into  the  roadway. 

A  covering  of  orushwood,  or  a  thatch  of  straw,  may  also  be 
used  with  good  effect ;  but,  from  their  perishable  nature,  they 
will  require  frequent  renewal  and  repairs. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular ;  but  as  this  would  exclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  order,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
from  one  base  to  one  perpendicular,  to  one  base  to  two  per- 
pendicular, or  even  greater,  according  to  the  locality :  the  in- 
clination of  the  slope  on  the  south  side  in  northern  latitudes 
being  greatest,  to  expose  better  tlie  road-surface  to  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  slaty  rocks  generally  decompose  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face, when  t.  j.Kj&iid  to  moisture  and  the  action  of  frost.  The 
side  slopes  in  rocks  of  this  character  may  be  cut  into  steps 
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(Fig.  220),  and  then  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  sown  in  grass-seed,  or  else  the  earth  may  be  sodded  in 
the  usual  way. 

716.  The  stratified  soils  and  rocks,  in  which  the  strata  have 
A  dipy  or  inclination  to  the  horizon,  are  liable  to  slips,  or  tc 
give  way  by  one  stratum  becoming  detached  and  sliding  on 
another,  which  is  caused  either  from  the  action  of  frost,  or 
hrvm  the  pressure  of  wa^€T,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
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the  strata.  The  worst  soils  of  this  character  are  those  formed 
of  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand ;  particularly  if  the  clay 
is  of  a  nature  to  become  semi-fluid  when  ndxed  with  water. 
The  best  preventives  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases 
are  to  adopt  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  to  prevent  the 
surface-water  of  the  ground  from  running  down  the  side 
slopes,  and  to  cut  off  afl  springs  which  run  towards  tiie  road- 
way from  the  side  slopes.  The  surface-water  may  be  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  single  ditch  (Fig.  219)  made  on  the  up-hill  side 
or  the  road,  to  catch  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  slope  of 
the  excavation,  and  convey  it  off  to  the  natural  water-courses 
most  convenient ;  as,  in  almost  every  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  side  slope  on  the  down-hill  side  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  sligntly  affected  by  the  surface-water. 

Where  slips  occur  from  the  action  of  springs,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  very  di£Scult  task  to  secure  the  side  slopes.  If  the 
sources  can  be  easily  reached  by  excavating  into  the  side 
slopes,  drains  formed  of  layers  of  fascines  or  brush-wood  may 
be  placed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water,  and  prevent  its  action 
upon  the  side  slopes.  The  fascines  may  be  covered  on  top 
with  good  sods  laid  with  the  grass  side  beneath,  and  the  exca- 
vation made  to  place  the  drain  be  filled  in  with  good  earth  well 
rammed.  Drains  formed  of  broken  stone,  covered  in  like 
manner  on  top  with  a  layer  of  sod  to  prevent  the  drain  from 
becoming  choKed  with  earth,  may  be'  used  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  fascine  drains.  Where  the  sources  are  not 
isolated,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  forming  the  side 
slopes  appears  saturated,  the  drainage  may  be  effected  bv 
excavating  trenches  a  few  feet  wide  at  intervals  to  the  depth 
of  some  feet  into  the  side  slopes,  and  filling  them  with  broken 
stone,  or  else  a  general  drain  of  broken  stone  may  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  side  slope  by  excavating 
into  it.  When  this  is  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  well  to 
arrange  the  drain  like  an  inclined  retaining-wall,  with  but- 
tresses at  intervals  projecting  into  the  earth  farther  than  the 
^neral  mass  of  the  drain.  The  front  face  of  the  drain 
should,  in  this  case,  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sods  with 
the  grass  side  beneath,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  good  earth 
shoiud  be  compactly  laid  to  form  the  face  of  the  side  slopes. 
The  drain  need  only  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  toot 
of  the  side  slope  to  tap  all  the  sources ;  and  it  should  be  sunk 
sufficiently  below  the  roadway-surface  to  give  it  a  secure 
footing. 

The  drainage  has  been  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  sinkiug 
wells  or  shafts  at  some  distance  behind  the  side  slopes,  from 
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the  top  Burface  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavation, 
and  leading  the  water  which  collects  in  them  by  pipes  intc 
drains  at  me  foot  of  the  side  slopes.     In  others  a  narrow 
trench  has  been  excavated,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
from  the  top  surface  to  a  samcient  depth  to  tap  all  the  sources 
which  flow  towards  the  side  slope,  and  a  drain  formed  either 
by  filling  the  trench  wholly  witii  broken  stone,  or  else  oy  ai 
rangiDg  an  open  conduit  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  water 
collected,  over  which  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  laid,  the  re 
mainder  of  the  trench  being  filled  with  broken  stone. 
117.  In  forming  the  embankments  (Fig.  221),  the  side 
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slopes  should  be  made  with  a  less  inclination  than  that  which 
the  earth  naturally  assumes ;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width  of  me  top  sur- 
face, along  which  the  roadway  is  made,  from  diminishing  by 
every  change  in  the  side  slopes,  as  it  would  were  they  made 
with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  the  side  slopes  more  ef- 
fectually, they  should  be  sodded,  or  sown  in  grass-seed ;  and 
the  surface-water  of  the  top  should  not  be  allowed  to  nm 
down  them,  as  it  would  soon  wash  them  into  gullies,  and  de- 
stroy the  embankment.  In  localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  a 
sustaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  the  side  slopes. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  settling  which  takes 
place  m  embankments,  they  should  be  formed  with  great 
care ;  the  earth  being  laid  in  successive  layers  of.  about  four 
feet  in  thickness,  and  each  layer  well  settled  with  rammers. 
As  this  method  is  very  expensive,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  works  which  require  great  care,  and  are  of  trifling  ex- 
tent. For  extensive  works,  the  method  usually  followed,  on 
account  of  economy,  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carrj^ng 
forward  thn  work  on  a  level  witli  the  top  surface.  In  this 
case,  as  theie  must  be  a  want  of  conipactness  in  the  mass,  it 
would  be  best  to  form  the  outsides  or  the  embankment  first, 
and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  centre,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip  from  the  sides 
inwards:  this  will  in  a  gp&t  measure  counteract  any  ten- 
dency to  slips  outward     The  foot  of  the  s'opes  shorjd  be  ae 
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eared  by  buttreflsing  them  either  by  a  low  atone  wall,  or  by 
forming  a  slight  excavation  for  the  same  purpose. 

718.  When  the  axis  of  the  roadway  is  laid  out  on  the  side 
bIo^  of  a  hill,  and  the  road-surface  is  formed  partly  by  exca- 
vating and  partly  by  embanking  out,  the  usual  and  most 
simple  method  is  to  extend  out  the  embankment  gradually 
along  the  whole  line  of  excavation.  This  method  is  insecure, 
and  no  pains  therefore  should  be  spared  to  give  the  embank- 
ment a  good  footing  on  the  natural  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  For  tfiis  purpose 
the  natural  surface  (Fig.  222)  should  be  cut  into  steps,  or  off* 
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aets,  and  the  foot  of  the  slope  be  secured  by  buttressing  it 
a^nst  a  low  stone  wall,  or  a  small  terrace  of  carefully  ram- 
med earth. 

In  side-formings  along  a  natural  surface  of  great  inclina- 
tion, the  method  of  construction  just  explained  will  not  be 
sufficiently  secure ;  sustaining-walls  must  be  substituted  for 
the  side  slopes,  both  of  the  excavations  and  embankments. 
These  walls  may  be  made  simply  of  dry  stone,  when  the  stone 
can  be  procured  in  blocks  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this  kind 
of  construction  of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  earth.  But  when  the  blocks  of  stone  do  not  offer  this 
security,  they  must  be  laid  in  mortar  (Fig.  223),  and  hydrau- 
lic mortar  is  the  only  kind  which  will  form  a  safe  construc- 
tion. The  wail  which  supplies  the  slope  of  the  excavation 
should  be  carried  up  as  high  as  the  natural  surface  of  tlie 

f round;  the  one  that  sustains  the  embankment  should  be 
uilt  up  to  tlie  surface  of  the  roadwajr;  and  a  parapet- wali 
should  oe  raised  upon  it,  to  secure  vehicles  from  accidents  in 
deviating  from  the  line  of  the  roadway. 

A  ro^d  may  be  constructed  partly  in  excavation  and  partly 
(n  embankment  along  a  rocky  ledge,  by  blasting  the  rooK. 
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wlieii  the  incUnaticai  of  the  natoral  Borface  is  not  gre«ter  than 
one  perpeDdicolar  to  two  base ;  but  with  a  greater  indinatHia 
than  this,  the  whole  should  be  in  excavatioo. 
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719.  There  are  exampIeB  of  road  constmctiona,  in  localitiei 
like  the  last,  supported  on  a  framework,  consistine  of  hori- 
zontal pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  bybeing  let 
into  holes  drilled  in  the  rock,  and  are  BUBtained  at  the  other 
by  an  inclined  strut  underneath,  which  rests  against  the  rock 
in  a  shonlder  formed  to  receive  it. 

720.  When  the  ezca-vations  do  not  furnish  sufficient  earth 
for  the  embankments,  it  is  obtained  from  ezcavatioDB  termed 
eide-ctitdnpa,  made  at  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  em- 
bankment, from  which  the  earth  can  be  obtained  with  most 
economy. 

If  the  excavations  furnish  more  earth  than  is  required  ior 
the  embankment,  it  is  deposited  in  what  is  termed  apoH-bani, 
ya  the  side  of  the  excavation.  The  spoil-b^nk  should  be 
made  at  some  distance  back  from  the  side  slope  of  the  exca- 
vation, and  on  the  dowu-hill  side  of  the  top  porface;  and 
snitable  drains  should  be  arranged  to  carry  off  any  water 
that  might  coUeet  near  it  and  afreet  the  side  elope  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

The  forms  to  be  given  to  side^uttings  and  epoil-bankB  will 
depend,  in  a  great  degre&  upon  the  locality :  they  should,  aa 
far  as  practicable,  be  such  that  the  cost  of  remrtval  of  the 
earth  shall  be  the  least  possible. 

72L  Drainage.  A  system  of  thorongh  drainage,  by  which 
the  water  that  niters  through  the  groimd  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  soil  beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  roiad-covenng,  and  by  which  tba'. 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  o9. 
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b  /ore  it  can  filter  through  the  road-covering,  is  essential  to 
tLa  ^ood  condition  of  a  road. 

Tne  snrf ace-water  is  conveyed  off  by  giving  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  a  slight  transverse  convexity,  fix^m  the  middle 
to  the  sides,  where  the  water  is  received  into  the  gutters,  or 
side-^TharrndSy  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  underground 
aqueducts,  termed  ovlverts^  built  of  stone  or  bnck  and  usually 
arched  at  top,  into  the  main  drains  that  communicate)  witn 
the  natural  water-courses.  This  convexity  is  regulated  by 
making  the  figure  of  the  profile  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi- 
transverse  axis  is  15  feet,  and  the  semi-conjugate  axis  9  inches; 
thus  placing  the  middle  of  the  roadway  nme  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  side  channels.  This  convexity,  which  is  as  great 
as  should  be  given,  will  not  be  sufficient  m  a  flat  country  to 
keep  the  road-surface  dry ;  and  in  such  localities,  if  a  slight 
longitudinal  slope  cannot  be  given  to  the  road,  it  should  be 
raised,  when  practicable,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  general 
level ;  both  on  account  of  conveying  off  speedily  the  surface- 
water,  and  exposing  the  surface  better  to  the  action  of  the 
wind. 

To  drain  the  soil  beneath  the  roadway  in  a  level  country, 
^tehes,  termed  open  aide  drains  (Fig.  224),  are  made  paral- 
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lei  to  the  road,  and  at  some  feet  from  it  on  each  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  side  drains  should  be  at  least  three  feet  below 
the  road-covering ;  their  size  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  drained.  In  a  cultivatea  country  the  side  drains 
should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences. 

As  open  drains  would  be  soon  fiUed  along  the  parts  of  a 
road  in  excavation,  by  the  washings  from  the  side-slopes 
covered  drains,  built  either  of  brick  or  stone,  must  be  sub^ti 
tated  for  them.  These  drains  (Fig.  225)  consist  simply  of  a 
herring  of  flagging  stone,  or  of  brick,  with  two  side  w&Qs  of 
27 
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rubble,  or  brick  maaonrj,  which  support  a  top  coveriug  ot 
flat  Btonee,  or  of  brick,  with  open  joints,  of  about  halx  an 
inch,  to  ^ve  a  free  passage-way  to  me  water  into  the  drain. 
The  top  IS  covered  with  a  layer  cf  straw  or  brushwood ;  and 
clean  gravel,  or  broken  stone,  in  small  fragments,  is  laid  over 
this,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  filter  freely 
through  to  the  drain,  without  carrying  with  it  any  earth  or 
sediment,  which  might  in  time  accumulate  and  choke  it 
The  width  and  height  of  covered  drains  will  depend  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
to  which  they  yield  a  passage. 
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Besides  the  longitudinal  covered  drains  in  cuttings,  other 
drains  are  made  under  the  roadway  which,  from  their  form, 
are  termed  cross  mitre  drains.  Their  plan  is  in  shape  like 
the  letter  V,  the  angular  point  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent.  The  angle 
should  be  so  regulated  that  the  lK>ttom  of  the  draiQ  shall  not 
have  a  greater  slope  along  either  of  its  branches,  than  one 
perpendicular  to  one  hundred  base,  to  preserve  the  masonry 
from  damage  by  the  current.  The  construction  of  mitre 
drains  is  the  same  as  the  covered  longitudinal  drains.  They 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  60  yards  from  each 
other. 

In  some  cases  surface  drains,  termed  catch-water  drains^ 
are  made  on  the  side  slopes  of  cuttings.  They  are  run  up 
obliquely  along  the  surface,  and  empty  directly  into  the  croea 
drains  which  convey  the  water  into  the  natural  water-conrsea 

When  the  roadway  is  in  side-forming,  cross  drains  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  culverts  are  mad^  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  side  channels  and  the  covered  drains  into  the  natnra] 
vrater-courses.  They  should  be  of  suflScient  dimensions  to 
convey  ofE  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  them  so  that  they  may  be  readily  cleared  out, 
or  even  repaired,  without  breaking  up  the  roadway  over 
them. 

The  only  drains  required  for  erobanknjents  are  the  ordi- 
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nary  side  channels  of  the  roadway,  with  occasional  culverts  to 
convey  the  water  from  them  into  the  natural  water-coursea 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surf  ace-water  from 
running  down  the  side  slopes,  as  they  would  soon  be  washed 
into  gullies  by  it. 

Very  wet  and  marshy  soils  require  to  be  thoroughlydrained 
before  the  roadway  can  be  made  with  safety.  The  best 
system  that  can  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  a  wide 
and  deep  open  main-drain  on  each  side  of  the  road,  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  the  natural  water-courses.  Covered  crosft 
drains  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  to  drain  the  soil 
under  the  roadway.  They  should  be  sunk  as  low  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  water  running  from  them  into  the  main  drains, 
by  giving  a  slight  slope  to  the  bottom  each  way  from  the 
centre  of  the  road  to  facilitate  its  flow. 

Independently  of  the  drainage  for  marshy  soils,  they  will 
require^  when  the  subsoil  is  of  a  spongy,  elastic  nature,  an 
arfificial  bed  for  the  road  covering.  TEIs  bed  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  formed  by  simply  removing  the  upper  stratum  to  a 
depth  of  several  leet,  and  supplying  its  place  with  well- 
nacked  gravel,  or  any  soil  of  a  firm  character.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  subsoil  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  pressure  that 
the  road-surface  must  bear,  a  bed  of  brushwood,  from  9  to  18 
inches  in  thickness,  must  be  formed  to  receive  the  soil  on 
which  the  road-covering  is  to  rest.  The  brushwood  should  be 
carefully  selected  from  the  long  straight  slender  shoots  of  the 
branches  or  undergrowth,  and  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  termed 
faacmeSy  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  20 
feet  long.  The  fascines  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  crosswise 
and  len^hwise,  and  the  layers  are  either  connected  by  pick- 
ets, or  else  the  withes,  with  which  the  fascines  are  bound,  are 
cut  ijo  allow  the  brushwood  to  f onu  a  uniform  and  compact  bed. 

This  method  of  securing  a  good  bed  for  structures  on  a 
weak  wet  soil  has  been  long  practised  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
perience lias  fully  tested  its  excellence. 

7Si2.  Road-ooireiings.  The  object  of  a  road-covering  being 
to  diminish  the  resistances  arising  from  collision  and  friction^ 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  force  of  traction  to  the  least  prac- 
ticable amount,  it  should  be  composed  of  hard  and  durable 
materials,  laid  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  present  a  uniform, 
even  surface. 

The  material  in  ordinary  use  for  road-coverings  is  stone, 
in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  a  regular  form,  or  of  large  round 
pebbles,  termed  a  pavement^  or  broken  into  small  angular 
masses;  or  in  the  form  of  graveL 
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7528i  Pavements.  The  pavements  in  most  eenixnl  use  ii 
our  country  are  oonstmctecl  of  rounded  pebblee,  known  « 
pamruf  stones,  varying  from  3  to  8  inches  m  diameter,  which 
are  set  in  9k  form,  or  Led  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  a  foot  oi 
two  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  upon  the  natural  soil  excavated 
to  receive  the  form.  The  largest  stones  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway.  The  stones  are  carefully  set  in  the 
form,  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  then  firmly 
settled  by  a  heavy  rammer  until  their  tops  are  even  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  roadway,  wliich  should  be  of  a  slightly 
convex  shape,  having  a  slope  of  about  ^  from  the  centre 
each  wajr  to  the  sides.  After  the  stones  are  driven,  the  road- 
surface  IS  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand,  or  fine  gravel, 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  gradually  worked 
in  between  the  stones  by  the  combined  action  of  the  travel 
over  the  pavement  and  of  the  weather. 

The  defects  of  pebble  pavements  are  obvious,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Tne  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
usually  made,  is  not  sufiiciently  firm  *  it  should  be  made  in 
separate  layers  of  about  4  inches,  each  layer  bein^  moistened 
and  well  settled  either  by  ramming,  or  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  it.  Upon  the  form  prepared  in  this  way  a  layer  of 
loose  material  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  may  be 
placed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  paving  stones.  From  the 
form  uf  the  pebbles,  the  resistance  to  traction  arising  from 
collision  and  friction  is  very  great. 

Pavements  termed  stone  tramways  have  been  tried  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  both  for  light  and  heavy  traffic. 
They  are  formed  by  laying  two  lines  of  long  stone  blocks  for 
the  wheels  to  run  on,  with  a  pavement  of  pebble  for  the  horse- 
track  between  the  wheel-tracks.  In  crowded  thoroughfares 
tramways  offer  but  few  if  any  advantages,  as  it  is  impracticable 
to  confine  the  vehicles  to  them,  and  when  exposed  to  heavy 
traffic  they  wear  into  ruts.  The  stone  blocks  should  be  care- 
fully laid  on  a  very  firm  bottoming,  and  particular  attention 
is  requisite  to  prevent  ruts  from  forming  between  the  blocks 
and  tne  pebble  pavement. 

Stone  suitable  for  pavements  should  be  hard  and  tough,  and 
not  wear  smooth  under  the  action  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Some  varieties  of  granite  have  been  found  in  England  tc 
furnish  the  best  paving  blocks.  In  France,  a  very  fine-grained 
compact  gray  sandstone  of  a  bluish  cast  is  mostly  in  use  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  wears  quite  smooth. 

Tlie  sand  used  for  forms  should  be  clean  and  free  from  peb- 
bles and  gravel  of  a  larger  grain  th&n  about  two-tenths  or  an 
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irch.  The  form  should  be  made  by  moisteniag  the  sand,  and 
compressing  it  in  layers  of  about  four  inches  in  thickness, 
either  by  ramming,  or  by  passing  over  each  layer  several  times 
a  heavy  iron  roller.  Upon  the  top  layer  about  an  inch  of 
kx>oe  sand  mav  be  spread  to  receive  the  blocks ;  tlie  joints 
between  which,  after  they  are  placed,  should  be  carefully 
filled  with  sand. 

The  sand  form,  when  carefully  made,  presents  a  very  firm 
and  stable  foundation  for  the  pavement. 

Wooden  pavements,  formed  of  blocks  of  wood  of  various 
shapes,  have  been  tried  in  England  and  several  of  our  cities 
witnin  the  last  few  years,  and  notwithstanding  they  decay  in 
a  few  years,  yet  they  are  extensively  used  in  many  of  our  large 
cities.  The  travel  upon  them  is  so  free  from  noise,  and  the 
surface  is  so  smooth,  that,  on  those  streets  where  the  haula^ 
of  heavy  articles  is  not  excessive,  many  property  holders  prefer 
to  renew  a  wooden  pavement  every  eignt  or  ten  years,  than  bo 
annoyed  with  the  noise  and  the  roughness  of  stone  pavements 
They  are  especially  desirable  upon  those  streets  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  residences. 

Asphaltic  pavements  have  undergone  a  like  trial,  and 
have  been  found  to  fail  after  a  few  years'  service.  This 
material  is  farther  objectionable  as  a  pavement  in  cities  where 
the  pavements  and  sidewalks  have  frequently  to  be  disturbed 
for  the  purposes  of  repairing,  or  laying  down  sewei-s,  water- 
pipes,  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  a  city. 

The  best  system  of  pavement  is  that  which  has  been 
partially  put  in  practice  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
England,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  fi'om  the 
excellent  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  vestiges  of  which  re- 
main at  the  present  day  in  a  good  state. 


Vig.  S26.— Paved  road-ooyexing. 

A,  pavement. 
0,  oarb-etone. 

B,  flagging  of  side-walk. 


In  oonstmctin^  this  pavement,  a  bed  (Fig.  226)  is  first  pre- 
pared, by  removing  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
root  or  more,  to  obtain  a  firm  stratum ;  the  surface  of  this  bed 
receives  a  very  slight  convexity,  of  about  two  inches  to  ten 
teet,  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  roadway.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  0oft  clayey  nature,  into  which  small  fragments  of 
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broken  stone  would  be  easily  worked  by  the  wheels  of  vebicIeBi 
it  should  be  excavated  a  foot  or  two  deeper  to  receive  a  form 
of  sand,  or  of  clean  fine  travel.    On  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared,  a  layer  or  small  broken  stone,  four    inches 
thick,  is  laid;  the  dimensions  of  these  fragments  should  not 
be  CTeater  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  any  direction ;  the 
road  is  then  opened  to  vehicles  until  this  first  layer  becomes 
perfectly  compact ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  up  any  ruts  with 
tr^  stone,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  snrrace.    A  eeoond 
layer  of  stone,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  first,  is  then  laid 
on,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  finally  a  third  layer. 
When  the  third  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact,  and  is 
of  a  uniform  surface,  a  layer  of  fine  clean  gravel,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  is  spr^ul  evenly  over  it  to  receive  the 
paving  stones.    The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  a  square  shape,  and 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  travelling 
over  the  pavement.    The  largest  size  are  ten  inches  thick,  I 

nine  inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  long;  the  smallest  are 
six  inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long.  * 

Each  block  is  carefully  settled  in  the  form,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  beetle;  it  is  then  removed  in  order  to  cover  the  side  of  i 

the  one  against  which  it  is  to  rest  with  hydraulic  mortar ;  i 

this  being  done,  the  block  is  replaced,  and  properly  adjusted.  ' 

The  blocks  of  the  different  courses  across  the  roadway  should 
break  joints.     The  surface  of  the  road  is  convex ;  the  con- 
vexity being  determined  by  making  the  outer  edges  six  inches  | 
lower  than  the  middle,  for  a  width  of  thirty  feet.  I 

This  system  of  pavement  fulfils  in  the  best  manner  all  the 
requisites  of  a  good  road-covering,  presenting  a  hard  even 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  reposmg  on  a  firm 
bed  formed  by  the  bi-oken-stone  bottoming.  The  mortar- 
joints,  so  long  as  they  remain  tight,  will  efrectually  prevent 
the  penetration  of  water  beneam  the  pavement;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  the  effect  of  the  transit  of  heavily-laden 
vehicles,  and  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  stone, 
which  in  our  climate  is  found  to  be  very  considerable,  that 
the  mortar  would  soon  be  crushed  and  washed  out. 

In  France,  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  continent, 
the  pa/vements  a/re  made  vyith  Hooks  of  rough  stone  of  a  cubi- 
cal form  measuring  between  eight  and  nine  inches  along  the 
edge  of  the  cube.  These  are  laid  on  a  form  of  sand  of  only  a 
few  inches  thick  when  the  soil  beneath  is  firm ;  but  in  bad  soils 
the  thickness  is  increased  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The 
'  transversal  joints  are  usually  continuous,  and  those  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road  break  joints.    In  some  cases 


-" 
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die  blocks  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45^  with 
the  axis  of  the  roadway,  one  set  being  continuous,  the  other 
breaking  joints  with  them.    By  this  arrangement  of  llie 

{'oints,  it  IS  said  that  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks, 
}j  which  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  convex  shape,  19 
diminished.  It  nas  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the 
wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks  is  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  run  transversely  to  the  axis  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
the  TiBaal  manner.  I'rom  the  experiments  of  M.  Morin,  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  stone  blocks  on  the 
force  of  traction,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  ofiEered  by  a 

Eavement  of  blocks  averagitig  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
readth,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way, and  about  nine  inches  in  length,  was  less  than  in  one  of 
cubical  blocks  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Pavements  in  cities  must  be  accompanied  by  sidewalks 
and  orossing-plaoes  for  foot-pcbsseTigers,  The  sidewalks  are 
made  of  large  flat  flagging-stone,  at  least  two  inches  thick, 
laid  on  a  form  of  clean  gravel  well  rammed  and  settled.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalks  will  depend  on  the  street  being  more 
or  less  frequented  by  a  crowd.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be  well 
to  have  them  at  least  twelve  feet  wide ;  they  receive  a  slope, 
or  pitch,  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet,  towards  the  pavement,  to 
convey  the  surface-water  to  the  side  channels.  The  pavement 
is  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  row  of  lon^  slabs  set  on 
their  edges,  termed  owrh-stoneSy  which  conflne  both  the  flag- 
ging and  paving  stones.  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  of 
the  side  channels,  and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six 
inches  above  the  outside  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least 
four  inches  below  their  top  surface ;  they  should,  moreover, 
be  flush  with  the  upper  suilace  of  die  sidewalks,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  over  into  the  side  channels,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  tripping 
persons  passing  in  haste. 

The  crossings  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  be 
slightly  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  pavement,  to 
koep  them  free  from  mud. 

724.  Broken-stone  Road-oovering.  The  ordinary  road- 
oovering  for  cx^mmon  roads,  in  use  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, is  fortned  of  a  coating  of  stone  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, which  is  laid  either  upon  the  natural  soil,  or  upon  a 
paved  bottoming  of  small  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  In 
England  these  two  systems  have  their  respective  partisans ; 
the  one  claiming  the  superiority  for  road-coverings  of  stone 
broken  iito  smiQl  fragments,  a  method  brought  into  vogue 
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some  years  since  by  Mr.  McAdam,  from  "^hom  thdse  roadfl 
have  been  termed  macada/mized ;  the  ott.er  being  the  plan 
pursued  by  Mr.  Telford  in  the  great  national  roads  construct- 
ed in  Great  Britain  within  about  the  same  period. 

The  subject  of  road-making  has  within  the  last  few  years 
excited  renewed  interest  and  discussion  among  engineers 
in  France;  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  experience,  there 
generally  adopted  is,  that  a  covering  alone  ox  stone  broken 
mto  small  fragments  is  sufficient  under  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  most  fl^quented  roads.  Some  of  the  French  engineers 
recommend,  in  very  yielding  clayey  soils,  that  either  a  paved 
bottoming  after  Telford's  method  be  resorted  to,  or  that  the 
soil  be  well  compressed  at  the  surface  before  placing  the 
road-covering. 

The  paved  bottom  road-covering  on  Telford's  plan  (Fig. 
224),  is  formed  by  excavating  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
suitable  de{)th,  and  preparing  the  form  for  the  pavement  with 
the  precautions  as  for  a  common  pavement.  Blocks  of  stone 
of  an  irregular  pyramidal  shape  are  selected  for  the  pave- 
ment, which,  for  a  roadway  30  feet  in  width,  should  be  seven 
inches  thick  for  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  three  inches 
thick  at  the  sides.  The  base  of  each  block  should  not 
measure  more  than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  four 
inches. 

The  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand,  with  great  care,  as  closely 
in  contact  at  their  bases  as  practicable;  and  blocks  of  a 
suitable  size  are  selected  to  give  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
a  slightly  convex  shape  from  the  centre  outwards.  The 
spaces  between  the  blocks  are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone 
compactly  set  with  a  small  hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  laid  over  this 
pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ; 
no  fragment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken  stone  of  smaller 
dimensions,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  wings 
to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  vehi- 
cles until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  ruts  with  ffesh  stone, 
^n  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second  layer,  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  the  wings  receive  also  a  layer  of  new  material  laid 
on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside  of  the  roadway 
nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre,  by  giving  a  slight  convexi- 
ty to  the  surface  from  the  centre  outwai'ds.     A  coating  oi 
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eleau  coarse  gravel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  termed  a 
Jnndhigj  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  tJie  road-covering  is 
then  ready  to  be  thrown  open  to  travellinfi^. 

The  Stone  nsed  for  the  pavement  mTy  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  in  hardness  and  strength,  to  that  placed  at  the  surface, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  bj 
travelling.  The  surface-stone  should  be  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured.  The  gravel  binding  is  laid  over  the 
surface  to  facilitate  the  travelling,  whilst  the  under  stratum 
of  stone  is  still  loose ;  it  is,  however,  hurtful,  as,  by  working 
in  between  the  broken  stones,  it  prevents  them  from  setting 
as  compactly  as  they  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  roadway  cannot  be  paved  the  entire  width,  it  should, 
at  least,  receive  a  pavement  for  the  width  of  nine  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  wings,  in  this  case,  may  be 
formed  entirely  of  clean  gravel,  or  of  chippings  of  stone. 

For  roads  which  are  not  much  travelled,  like  the  ordinary 
cross  roads  of  the  country,  the  pavement  will  not  demand  so 
much  care ;  but  may  be  made  of  any  stone  at  hand,  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  dimensions  that  no  stone  shall  weigh 
over  four  pounds.  The  surface-coating  may  be  formed  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

725.  In  forming  a  road-ccverina  of  broken  atone  alone, 
the  bed  for  the  covering  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  paved  bottoming :  a  layer  of  the  stone,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  is  carefully  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  road  is 
thrown  open  to  vehicles,  care  being  taken  to  fill  the  ruts,  and 
preserve  the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  until  the  layer  has  be- 
vjome  compact ;  successive  layers  are  laid  on  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  about  twelve  inches  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ordinary  convexity  at  the  surface. 

726.  Gravel  Roads.  Where  good  gravel  can  be  procured 
the  road-covering  may  be  made  of  this  material,  which  should 
be  well  screened,  ana  all  pebbles  found  in  it  over  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  broken  into  fragments  of 
not  greater  dimensions  than  these.  A  firm  level  form  having 
been  prepared,  a  layer  of  gravel,  four  inches  in  thickness,  is 
laid  on,  and,  when  this  has  become  compact  from  the  travel, 
successive  layers  of  about  three  inches  in  thickness  are  laid 
on  and  treated  like  the  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  tliickness  of  sixteen  inches  in  the  centre  ana  the  ordinary 
convexity. 

The  Superintending  Engineer  of  Central  Park,  of  New 
York  City,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grant,  made  experiments  upon  Telford, 
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McAdam,  and  gravel  roads  in  the  Park,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gravel  roads,  as  there  oonstracted,  were 
better  for  the  purposes  of  park  roads  than  either  of  the 
others.  {Jowmal  of  the  FrmkLin  Institute^  1867.  Vol.  84^ 
p.  233.) 

The  gravel  roads  which  were  constmcted  by  him  had  a 
rabble,  or  broken-stone  foundation,  over  which  was  passed  a 
veiT  heavy  roller ;  and  upon  which  was  placed  layers  of  gravel 
which  were  thoroaghly  rolled.      In  some  cases  screened 

f ravel  was  used,  and  in  others  gravel  directly  from  the  bed. 
^aved  foundations  for  receiving  the  gravel  make  the  road 
much  more  durable,  although  the  original  cost  is  considerably 
increased  thereby.  Roads  of  this  kind,  which  are  constantly 
used,  should  be  frequently  repaired,  and  the  additional  layers 
of  gravel  should  be  thorougnly  pressed  with  a  heavy  roller. 
For  detailed  information,  see  Journal  of  the  Franldin  Insti- 
tute, 1867.  Vol.  83,  pp.  100, 153,  233,  297  and  391,  and  Vol. 
84,  pp.  233  and  311. 

727.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  French  civil  engineers 
do  not  regard  a  paved  bottoming  as  essential  for  broken-stone 
road-coverings,  except  in  cases  of  a  very  heavy  traffic,  or  where 
the  substratum  of  the  road  is  of  a  very  yielding  character. 
They  also  give  less  thickness  to  the  road-covering  than  the 
English  engineers  of  Telford's  school  deem  necessary ;  allow- 
ing not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches  to  ix)ad-coverings  for 
light  traffic,  and  about  ten  inches  only  for  the  heaviest  traffic. 
If  the  soil  upon  which  the  road-covering  is  to  be  placed  is 
not  dry  and  firm,  they  compress  it  by  roUina,  which  is  done 
by  passing  over  it  several  times  an  iron  cylinder,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  of  which 
can  be  increased,  by  additional  weights,  from  six  thousand  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  road  material  is  placed 
upon  the  bed,  when  well  compressed  and  levelled,  in  layers 
of  about  four  inches,  each  layer  being  compressed  by  passing 
the  cylinder  several  times  over  it  before  a  new  one  is  laid  on. 
If  the  operation  of  rolling  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
layer  of  stone  is  watered,  and  some  add  a  thin  layer  of  clean 
sand,  from  four  to  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over 
each  layer  before  it  is  rolled,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  surface  of  the  layer,  by  filling  the  voids  between  the 
broken-stone  fragments.  After  the  surface  has  been  well 
consolidated  by  rolling,  the  road  is  thrown  open  for  travel, 
and  all  ruts  and  other  displacement  of  the  stone  on  the  sur- 
face are  carefully  repaired,  by  adding  fresh  material,  and 
levelling  the  ridges  by  ramming. 
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Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  French  engineers  to 
the  use  of  the  iron  cylinder  for  compressing  the  materials  of 
a  new  road,  an'H  to  minute  attention  to  daily  repairs.  It  is 
stated  that  by  tlie  use  of  the  cylinder  the  road  is  presented 
at  once  in  a  good  travelling  condition ;  the  wear  oi  the  ma- 
terials is  less  than  by  the  old  method  of  gradually  consoli- 
dating them  by  the  travel;  the  cost  of  repairs  during  the 
first  year  is  diminished ;  it  gives  to  the  road-covering  a  more 
uniform  thickness,  and  admits  of  its  being  thinner  than  in  the 
usual  method. 

The  iron  roller  is  now  moved  bv  a  locomotive,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  a  suitable  gearing,  that  admits  of  reversing,  so 
as  to  travel  backward  and  forward  over  the  road  surface. 

7528.  Asphaltio  Roadvirays  and  Sidewalks.  In  pre- 
paring roadways  with  an  asphaltio  surface,  the  ground  or 
subsoil  is  first  made  level  crosswise,  and  very  compact,  by 
rolling  it  with  a  heavy  cylinder.  Upon  this  a  bed  of  hy- 
draulic concrete,  consisting  of  one  part  in  volume  of  hy- 
draulic mortar,  to  two  and  a  quarter  parts  in  volume  of 
5 ravel,  is  laid  to  the  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  inches, 
'his  foundation  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  hai'd  and  dry 
before  the  asphalt  is  laid  over  it. 

The  asphaltic  rock  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess is  uniformly  spread  over  the  concrete  bed,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  receiving  the  mastic, 
to  the  depth  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  layer  of  packed  material  varying  from  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  packing  is  done  with  hot  irons  or  pestles,  worked  bv 
hand,  and  applied  lightly,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smootn 
surface.  After  the  upper  bed  is  compressed  in  this  manner 
to  a  proper  thickness,  a  thin  coat  of  fine  dry  powder,  the 
sif tings  of  earth  or  of  mineral  coal  ashes,  is  spread  over  the 
surface  to  fill  up  inequalities,  and  the  surface  is  again 
smoothed  over  by  a  fiat-iron,  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat ; 
and,  whilst  the  asphalt  is  still  hot,  it  is  rolled  with  polished 
iron  rollers,  the  lighter,  weighing  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  being  first  applied,  and  then  a  heavier,  weighing 
three  thousand  pounds. 

In  recommencing  work  on  an  unfinished  portion,  the  part 
to  which  the  fresh  material  is  to  be  joined  is  first  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dust,  and  hot  asphalt  poured  over  it 

For  sidewalks  the  asphaltic  rock  is  reduced  to  a  powder, 
either  by  crushing  it  under  rollers  or  by  roasting;  this  is 
then  sifted  through  wire  gauze,  with  mesnes  of  one-tenth  of 
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I 

an  inch.    This  powier  is  thoroughly  incorporated  ^ith  hoi  : 

mineral  tar,  in  the  usual  waj,  in  the  proportions  of  about  I 

three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  tar  to  f ouf  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.     This  mixture,  termed  mastic^  i 

can  be  cast  into  moulds  of  suitable  size  and  kept  for  use.  j 

To  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture  five  or  six  pounds  v 

of  mineral  tar  are  added.    A  portion,  about  three  per  cent.  | 

of  the  mastic,  of  the  mineral  tar  is  first  heated  in  an  iron  ' 

cylinder,  and  then  one-third  of  the  mastic  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it  by  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  one  per  cent, 
more  of  the  tar  is  then  added,  and  next  another  third  of  the 
mastic,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  stirred  in  in  like 
manner.  When  the  whole  is  melted  one-half  the  gravel  ia 
stirred  in,  and  then  the  remaining  half  in  the  same  way. 

In  warm  climates  the  mixture  may  receive  a  larger  dose  of 
gravel. 

When  the  subsoil  is  compact  and  dry  a  layer  of  concrete 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  is  spread  over  it,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  mortar  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  over 
this,  when  thoroughly  dry,  a  coat  of  one  inch  and  six-tenths 
of  the  prepared  mastic  concrete. 

When  tne  soil  is  not  hard,  it  should  be  rammed  or  rolled 
to  make  it  so  before  receiving  the  hydraulic  concrete,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  thick,  the  other  two 
courses  being  the  same  as  before. 

The  mastic,  whilst  hot,  is  spread  uniformly  with  wooden 
trowels  over  the  mortar  bed ;  and  before  it  has  cooled  fine 
sand  is  sifted  over  the  surface. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  bed  of  hydraulic  contsrete  and 
mortar  to  receive  the  mastic  concrete,  one  of  hot  gravel, 
mixed  up  with  a  small  dose  of  mineral  tar,  is  laid,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  concrete  mastic,  formed^  of  the  fine  sif tings  of 
mineral  coal  ashes,  mixed  iip  with  heated  mineral  tar,  is  laid 
to  form  the  top  coating.  This,  in  like  manner,  may  receive 
a  sifting  of  fine  sand.  Hollers  are  used  in  this  case  to  give 
compactness  to  the  bed  and  the  upper  layer. 

729.  Materials  and  Repairs.  The  materials  for  broken- 
stone  roads  should  be  hard  and  durable.  For  the  bottom 
layer  a  soft  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft,  may  be 
used,  but  on  the  surface  none  but  the  hardest  stone  will  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  wheels.  The  stone  should  be  care^ 
fully  broken  into  fragments  of  nearly  as  cubical  a  form  aa 

Eracticable,  and  be  cleansed  from  dirt  and  of  all  very  small 
ragments.     The  broken  stone  should  be  kept  in  depots  at 
flonvenient  points  along  the  line  of  the  rf«ad  lor  repairs. 
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Too  great  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  keeping  the 
road-sarface  free  from  an  accnmnlation  ox  mud  and  even 
of  dust.  It  should  be  constantly  cleaned  by  scitming  and 
Bweepinff.  The  repairs  should  be  daily  made  by  adding  fresh 
materiar  upon  all  points  where  hollows  or  ruts  commence  to 
form.  It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fresh  material 
is  added,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
with  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  well  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better 
When  not  daily  repaired  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  road  in  s^ood  order,  general  repairs  should  be 
made  in  the  months  (S  October  and  April,  by  removing  all 
accumulations  of  mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and 
other  drains,  and  adding  fresh  material  where  requisite. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  road-surface  at  all  times 
free  from  an  accumulation  of  mud  and  dust,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  of  evenness,  by  the  daily 
addition  of  fresh  material,  wherever  the  wear  is  sufficient  to 
call  for  it,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Without 
this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  with  it  the  weakest  may  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  state. 

790.  Cross  Dimensions  of  Roads.  A  road  thirty  feet  in 
width  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  carriage-way  of  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  between  cities.  A  width  of  forty,  or 
even  sixty  feet,  may  be  given  near  cities,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  transportation  is  effected  by  land.  For  cross  roads 
and  others  of  minor  importance,  the  width  mav  be  reduced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  width  should  be 
at  'east  sufficient  to  allow  two  of  the  ordinarv  carriages  of 
the  country  to  pass  each  other  with  safety,  in  all  cases,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  unnecessary  width  increases 
both  the  first  cost  of  construction,  and  the  expense  of  annual 
repairs. 

V  ery  wide  roads  have,  in  some  cases,  been  used,  the  centre 
part  only  receiving  a  road-covering,  and  the  wings,  termed 
summer  roadsj  being  formed  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
subsoil.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  relieve  the  ro.ad-cov- 
ering  from  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  lighter  kind 
of  vehicles  during  the  summer,  as  the  wings  present  a  more 
pleasant  surface  loi  travelling  in  that  season.    But  little  ia 

Sined  by  this  system  under  this  point  of  view ;   and  it  has 
e  inconvenience  of  forming  during  the  winter  a  large 
quantity  of  mud,  which  is  \'ery  injurious  to  the  road-covering 
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There  should  be  at  least  one  foot-path,  from  five  to  six  feet 
wide,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  side  channels.  The  surface  of  the  foot-path  should 
have  a  pitch  of  two  inches,  towards  the  side  cnannels,  to 
oonyej  its  surface-water  into  them.  When  the  natural  soil  is 
firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  surface  will  serve  for  the  foot 
path ;  but  in  other  cases  tne  natural  soil  must  be  thrown  out 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  excavation  be  filled  with  fine 
clean  gravel. 

To  prevent  the  foot-path  from  being  damaged  by  the  cur- 
rent of  water  in  the  side  channels,  its  side  slope,  next  to  the 
side  channel,  must  be  protected  by  a  fstcing  of^good  sods,  oi 
cf  dry  stone. 

As  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  keeping  the  road- way  in 
a  ffood  travelling  state,  that  its  surface  should  be  kept  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
objects  that  might  obstruct  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun  on  its  surface.  Fences  and  hedges  along  the  road  should 
not  be  higher  than  five  feet ;  and  no  trees  should  be  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  road-side  of  the  side-drains,  for  independently 
of  shading  the  road-way,  their  roots  would  in  time  throw  up 
the  road-covering. 

731.  PlankJRoads.  Plank-roade  were  verv  popular  a  few 
years  since.  The  road  was  carefully  graded,  then  striugers 
— one  on  each  side — were  imbedded  m  the  earth,  and  upon 
these  were  laid  planks,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  forming  a 
continuous  fioor.  When  the  planks  are  new  and  well  laid 
this  makes  a  very  agreeable  road  for  haulage  and  for  pleasure 
rides,  but  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it 
makes  a  very  disagreeable  road.  As  a  general  thing  the} 
have  been  abandoned,  except  in  certain  localities  where  they 
are  maintained  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances.  A 
eood  gravel  road  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable,  and 
m  the  long  run  makes  a  much  better  road.  Many  plank- 
roads  have  been  changed  to  McAdam  or  to  Telford  roada. 

n. 
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732.  A  raihoai/j  or  railroad^  is  a  track  for  the  wheels  dI 
vehicles  to  run  on,  which  is  formed  of  iron  bars  placed  in 
two  parallel  lines  and  resting  on  firm  supports. 

783.  Ralls.  The  iron  ways  first  laid  down,  and  termed 
tramways^  were  made  of  narrow  iron  plates,  cast  in  short 
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tetijg^thB,  with  an  npright  flanch  on  the  extei  or  to  ccofine  the 
wheel  within  the  track.  The  plates  were  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  strength,  and  were  replaced  by  others  to  which  a 
vertical  rib  was  added  under  the  plate.  This  rib  was  of  uni- 
form breadth,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  semi-ellipse  in  elevation. 
This  form  of  tramway,  although  superior  in  strength  to  the 
first^  was  still  found  not  to  wo^  well,  as  the  mud  which  ac- 
cumulated between  the  flanch  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
presented  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  force  of  traction. 
To  obviate  this  defect,  iron  bars  of  a  semi-elliptical  shape  in 

Fig.  S97— 'Bopvewnto  a  cro»fleQtion  a,  of  the  (Uh-MUl«d 
zmll  of  the  liTerpool  and  Mandmter  BaOwaj.  and  the 
method  in  which  itie  Moored  to  its  ohair.  The  rail  Is 
formed  with  a  dight  projeotion  at  bottom,  whloh  ftti 
into  a  ooneeponding  notch  in  the  dde  of  the  chair  b. 
An  iron  wedse  o  in  inaerted  into  a  notch  on  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  chair,  and  oonflnes  the  ndl  in  its  place. 

elevation,  which  received  the  name  of  edge^cdls^  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  plates  of  the  tramway.  The  cross-sections  of 
these  rails  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  227,  the  top  surface 
being  slightly  convex,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  preserve  the 
tire  of  the  wheel  from  wearing  unevenly.  This  change  in 
the  form  of  the  rail'introducea  a  correspjonding  one  in  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  were  made  with  a  flanch  on  the 
interior  to  confine  them  within  the  rails  of  the  track. 

The  cast-iron  edge-rail  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  subject 
to  many  defects,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  material. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  rails  in  short  lengths  of  three 
or  four  feet,  the  tract  presented  a  number  of  joints,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  a  uniform  surface. 
The  rails  were  found  to  break  readily,  and  the  surface  upon 
which  the  wheels  ran  wore  unevenly.  These  imperfections 
finally  led  to  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron. 

734.  The  wrought-iron  rails  first  brought  into  use  received 
nearly  the  same  snape  in  cross-section  and  elevation  as  the 
cast-iron  rail.  They  were  formed  by  rolling  them  out  in  a 
rolling-mill  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  rail  its  proper  shape. 
The  length  of  the  rail  was  usually  fifteen  feet,  me  bottom  of 
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a  flsh-beUied  rail. 


it  (Fig.  228)  presenting  an  undulating  outline  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  rail  a  bearing  point  on  supports  placed  three  feet 
apart  between  their  centres.  This  form,  known  as  the  Jish- 
helly  rail,  was  adopted  as  presenting  the  greatest  streugth  for 
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the  same  amount  of  metal.  It  has  been  fonnd  on  trial  to  be 
liable  to  many  inconveniences.  The  rails  break  at  aboat 
nine  inches  from  the  supports,  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance 
between  the  bearing  points,  and  from  the  curved  form  of  the 
bottom  of  the  rail  they  do  not  admit  of  being  supported 
tihroughout  their  length. 

785.  The  form  of  rail  at  present  in  most  general  use  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  poflraUdy  or  st/raigkt  rail,  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  rail  being  parallel ;  or  as  the  T,  or  H  rail, 
from  the  form  of  the  cross-section. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  cross-section  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  parallel  nuL    The  more  usual  form  is  that  (Fig.  229)  in 

Fig.  SS9— Bspremnte  a  cwecdoa  m 
of  a  panUel  nil  of  the  fonn  gencnll/ 
adopted  in  the  U.  Staten.  The  nfl 
may  be  oonflned  to  its  diair  h  by 
two  wooden  k^  e  on  eadi  dd& 
which  are  formad  of  haxd  oompvoBBer 
wood.  At  the  present  time  two  iron 
Btzape  are  need  instead  of  the  keys  e 
c^  which  are  flzmly  bolted  to  the  rafle. 
This  fonn  is  called  a  flsh- joint.  In 
this  case  the  projection  h  u  (nuttted. 
A  Teiy  gxeat  Taiiety  of  vllces  axe  tn 


which  the  top  is  shaped  like  the  same  part  in  the  fish-belly 
rail,  the  bottom  being  widened  out  to  give  the  rail  a  more ' 
stable  seat  on  its  supports.  In  some  cases  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  made  alike  to  admit  of  turning  the  rail.  The  ^^eat- 
est  deviation  from  the  usual  form  is  in  the  rail  of  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  in  England  (Fig.  230),  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  Canada ;  but  this  form  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use. 

Fig;  S80— Bepreeenti  a  CMseotlon  of  the  xnll  of  tlM  Gnat 
Western  Railway  In  Bnglaod.  ThiazaQislaidoiiaoontinn- 
ons  sapport,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  eoraws  on  eadi  aide  of 
the  ndL  A  pieoe  of  taxrad  felt  waa  inaarted  between  tbe 
base  of  the  rail  and  ita  aapport. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  a  rail  should  be  such 
that  the  deflection  in  the  centre  between  any  two  points  of 
support,  caused  by  the  heaviest  loads  upon  the  track,  should 
not  DC  so  great  as  to  cause  any  very  appreciable  increase  of 
resistance  to  the  force  of  traction.  *  Tne  greatest  deflection, 
as  laid  down  by  some  writers,  should  not  exceed  tliree-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  for  the  usual  bearing  of  three  feet  between 
the  points  of  support.  The  top  of  the  rail  is  usually  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  This  hai 
been  found  to  present  a  good  bearing  surface  for  the  wheels, 
and  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the  top  from  being  crushed 
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by  the  weight  upon  the  raiL  The  thickness  of  the  rib  varies 
between  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
total  depth  of  tiie  rail  from  three  to  five  inches.  The  iJaick- 
ness  ana  breadth  of  the  bottom  have  been  varied  according  to 
the  strength  and  stability  demanded  by  the  traffic. 

736. 'Steel  Rails.  Bails  made  entirely  of  sted,  or  of 
wrought  iron,  with  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  surface, 
or  steelrtopy  or  sted-Jieaded  rails  as  they  are  termed,  from  their 
superior  strength  and  durability,  are  coming  into  general  use 
in  replacing  the  worn-out  wrought-iron  rails  of  old  roads. 
Steel  obtained  from  any  of  the  usual  processes,  either  cast, 
puddled,  or  Bessemer  steel,  may  be  usea  for  the  steel  heads 
of  rails. 

From  the  experience  of  Swedish  engineers  it  appears  that 
solid  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  the  best  charcoal  pig-iron  may  be 
made  10  per  cent  lighter  than  the  best  English  wrought-iron 
rails,  a  result  which  has  been  carried  into  practice  on  the 
Austrian  railways. 

The  durability  of  iron  rails  appears  to  depend  principally 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  welding,  the  chief  cause  of  their 
want  of  durability  arising  from  the  lamination  caused  by  im- 
perfect welding. 

Formerly  wrought-iron  rails  were  made  partly  by  hammer- 
ing and  partly  by  rolling.  At  present  rolling  alone  is  used, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  be  more  satisfactory,  whilst  the  pro 
cess  of  manufacture  is  more  simple. 

The  resistance  to  wear  of  rails,  from  English  experience,  it 
is  said,  may  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  speed  and  of 
the  weight  passing  over  them.  The  rule  proposed  for  the 
work  that  rails  may  be  subjected  to  is  220,000,000  tons  trans- 
ported at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  The  length  of 
time  that  iron  rails  will  last  in  any  given  case  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  tons  transported  by  the  rate  ol 
speed  per  hour  and  dividing  by  220. 

737.  Supports.  The  rails  are  laid  upon  supports  of  tim- 
ber or  stone.  The  supports  should  present  a  nrm,  unyield- 
ing bed  to  the  rails,  so  as  to  prevent  all  displacement,  either 
in  a  lateral  or  a  vertical  direction,  from  the  pressure  thrown 
upon  them.  • 

Considerable  diversity  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of 
engineers  on  this  point  On  the  earlier  roads,  heavy  stone 
blocks  were  mostly  used  for  supports,  but  these  were  found  to 
require  great  precautions  to  render  mem  firm,  and  thev  werc*^ 
moreover,  liable  to  split  from  the  means  taken  to  connne  the 
rails  f  >  them.  Timoer  is  generally  preferred  to  stone.  It 
28 
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affords  a  more  af^reeable  road  for  traTel,  and  gives  a  bettei 
lateral  anpport  to  the  rails  than  stone  blocks,  and  the  weai 
upon  the  locomotive  and  other  machinery  is  less  severe. 

Tlie  nsnal  method  of  placing  timbersupports  is  transveraelv 
to  the  track,  each  support,  termed  a  ueepery  or  eross-tie^ 
being  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  six  oreignt  inches  square. 
The  ordinary  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  the  sup- 
ports is  three  feet  for  rails  of  the  usual  dimensions.  With  a 
greater  bearing,  rails  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  do  not  pre- 
sent sufficient  stifFuess.  The  sleepers,  when  formed  of  round 
timber,  should  be  squared  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface. 
On  some  of  the  recent  railways  in  Eiigland,  sleepers  present* 
ing  in  cross  section  a  ri^ht-angled  triangle  have  been  used, 
the  right  angle  being  at  the  bottom.  They  are  represented  to 
be  more  convenient  in  setting,  and  to  offer  a  more  stable  bui>- 
port  tlian  those  of  the  usual  form.  The  sleepers  arc  placed 
either  upon  the  ballasting  of  the  roadway,  or  upon  longitudi* 
nal  beams  laid  beneath  tnem  along  the  Ime  of  the  rails.  The 
latter  is  indispensable  upon  new  embankments  toprevent  the 
ends  of  the  sleepers  from  settling  unequally.  Thick  plank, 
about  eight  inches  broad  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is 
usually  employed  for  the  longitudinal  supports  of  the  sleepers. 

On  some  of  the  more  recent  railways  in  England,  the  rails 
have  been  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous support  to  the  rail,  the  beams  resting  upon  cross-ties. 

738.  Ballast.  A  covering  of  broken  stone,  of  clean  coarse 
gravel,  or  of  any  other  material  that  will  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off  freely,  is  laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments,  to  form  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
supports.  This  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  ballast. 
Its  thickness  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  Open  or  broken- 
stone  drains  should  be  placed  beneath  the  ballasting  to  convey 
off  the  surface  water.  The  parts  of  the  ballasting  upon  which 
the  supports  rest  should  be  well  rammed,  or  rolled ;  and  it 
should  be  well  packed  beneath  and  around  the  supports. 
After  the  rails  are  laid,  another  layer  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel  should  be  added,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
slightly  convex  and  about  three  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
rails.       • 

12Q.  Temporary  Railways  of  Wood  and  Iron.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  railways  into  the  United  States,  the  tracks 
were  formed  of  flat  iron  bars  laid  uix>n  longitudinal  beama 
The  iron  bars  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
top  surface  being  slightly  convex.     Tliey  were  placed  on  tb^ 
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longitudinal  beams,  a  little  back  from  the  inner  edge,  the 
ftide  of  the  beam  near  the  top  being  bevelled  off,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  beam  by  screws  or  spikes,  which  passed 
through  elliptical  holes  with  a  countersink  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  spikes ;  the  holes  receiving  this  shape  to  allow 
of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  oar,  without  displac- 
ing the  fastenings.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  supported 
by  cross  sleepers,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  wedges 
tfiat  confined  the  beams  in  notches  cut  into  the  sleepers  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  lonmtudinal  beams  were  usually  about  six 
inches  in  breadth,  ana  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  in  as  long 
lengths  as  they  could  be  procured.  The  joints  between  the 
bars  were  either  square  or  oblique,  and  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc 
was  inserted  into  the  beams  at  the  joint,  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  rail  from  being  crushed  into  the  wood  by  the  wheels. 

In  some  instances  the  bars  were  fastened  to  long  stone 
blocks,  but  this  method  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  stone  was 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  wheels ;  besides  which, 
the  rigid  nature  of  the  stone  rendered  the  travelling  upon  it 
excessively  disagreeable. 

This  system  of  railway,  whose  chief  recommendation  is 
economy  in  the  first  cost,  has  gradually  given  place  to  the 
solid  rail.  Besides  the  want  of  durability  of  the  structure,  it 
does  not  possess  sufficient  strength  for  a  heavy  traffic. 

740.  Gauge.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  of  rails 
of  a  track,  termed  the  gcmge^  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  railways  in  England,  and  also  with  us, 
IS  4  feet  oi  inches.  This  gauge  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  different  gauge  upon 
new  lines.  The  greatest  deviation  yet  made  from  the  estab- 
lished gauge  is  in  that  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  in 
which  the  gauge  is  seven  feet.  Engineers  are  generally 
agreed  that  with  a  wider  gauge  the  wheels  of  railway  cars 
could  be  made  of  greater  diameter  than  they  now  receive, 
and  be  placed  outside  of  the  cars  instead  of  under  them  as  at 

i)resent ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  might  bo  placed 
ower,  and  more  steadiness  of  motion  and  greater  security  at 
high  velocities  be  attained.  All  roads  having  a  gauge  above 
4  feet  8i  inches  are  inclined  rather  to  reduce  them  to  that 
gauge  or  use  a  third  rail  so  as  to  run  the  cars  of  that  gauge 
over  their  own. 

Within  the  last  iy\xv  or  five  years  the  subject  of  roads  oi 
very  na/rrow  gauge  has  been  much  discussed.    The  advan- 
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teg68  principally  claimed  for  roads  of  this  kind  are:  Ist^ 
great  reduction  m  first  coet ;  2d,  allowing  Btet4>er  grades  and 
cnrves  of  smaller  radius ;  3d,  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  road 
on  account  of  the  rolling  stock  bein^  much  lighter ;  4th,  the 
ratio  of  live  to  dead  weight  is  mucm  less.  I&me  lines  have 
been  made  with  a  2^foot  gauge,  but  the  advocates  of  narrow 
gauge  generally  recommend  a  3-foot  gauge.  The  latter  is 
the  gauge  of  the  Denver  and  Texas  narrow-nuge  road. 
In  a  double  track  the  distance  between  me  two  tracks  is 

Sinerall^  the  same  as  the  gauge ;  and  the  distance  between 
e  outside  rail  of  a  track,  ana  the  sides  of  the  excavation, 
or  embankment,  is  seldom  made  greater  than  six  feet,,  as  this 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cars  from  going  over  an 
embankment  were  they  to  run  off  the  rails. 

74L  On  all  straight  portions  of  a  track,  the  sapports  should 
be  on  a  level  transversely,  and  pandlel  to  the  plane  of  the 
track  longitudinally.  The  top  surface  of  the  rail  should  in- 
cline inward,  to  conform  to  the  conical  form  of  the  wheels ; 
this  is  now  usually  effected  by  giving  the  chair  the  requisite 
pitch,  or  by  forming  the  top  sunaoe  with  die  requisite  bevel 
for  this  purpose. 

742.  Curves.  In  the  curved  portions  of  a  track  the  cen- 
trifugal force  tends  to  force  the  carriage  towards  the  outside 
r^il  of  the  curve,  and  by  elevating  the  outer  rail  the  force  of 
gravity  tends  to  draw  it  towards  uie  inside  raiL  From  the 
above  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  elevation  which  the  ex- 
terior rail  should  receive  above  the  interior  can  be  readily 
calculated.  The  method  adopted  is  to  give  the  exterior  rail 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flanch  of  the  wheel  from 
being  driven  a^inst  the  side  of  the  rail  when  the  car  is  mov- 
ing at  the  highest  supposed  velocity ;  or,  in  other  words,  tc 
give  the  inclined  plane  across  the  track,  on  which  the  wheels 
rest,  an  inclination  such  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to 
slide  towards  the  interior  rail  shall  alone  counteract  the  cen- 
trifugal force. 

74^.  Sidings,  eto.  On  single  lines  of  railways  short  por* 
tions  of  a  track,  termed  sidingSy  are  placed  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  the  main  track,  to  enable  cars  going  in  opposite 
directions  to  cross  each  other,  one  train  passing  into  the  siding 
and  stopping  while  the  other  proceeds  on  the  main  track. 
On  double  lines  arrangements,  termed  crossings,  are  made  to 
enable  trains  to  pass  from  one  track  into  the  other,  as  circum 
stances  may  require.  The  position  of  sidings  and  tbeit 
length  will  depend  entirely  on  local  circumstenoes,  as  iht 
len^^  of  the  trains,  the  number  daily,  etc. 
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The  manner  generally  adopted,  of  connecting  the  main 
track  with  a  sidins,  or  a  crossing,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
(Fig.  281)  in  havmg.two  short  lengths  of  the  opposite  rails 
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lig.  SSI  —  Bepraaento 
the  aUding  nritche^ 
or  nQsi  for  oonnecfc* 
ing  a  Biding  with  the 
maiutnck. 

a,  a,  rails  connected 
by  an  iron  rod  h^  by 
whiob  they  can  be 
tamed  aionnd  the 
joints  o,  o. 

c^  e,  rails  of  main 
track. 

d,  d;  rails  of  siding. 

of  the  main  track,  where  the  siding  or  crossing  joins  it, 
movable,  aronnd  one  of  their  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be 
displaced  from  the  line  of  the  main  track,  and  be  joined 
witn  that  of  the  siding,  or  crossing,  on  the  passage  or  a  car 
out  of  the  main  track.  These  movable  portions  of  i*ail8  are 
connected  and  kept  parallel  by  a  long  cross-bolt,  to  the  end 

M 
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Vig.  38S— Bepresenta  a  plain  IC,  and  section  N,  of  a  fixed  aroesing  plate.  The  plate  A  is  of 
cast-iron,  with  Tertioal  ribs  e.  <%  on  the  botto^^  to  give  it  the  requisite  strength.  Wrought* 
iron  bars  a,  a,  placed  in  the  lines  of  the  two  intersecting  rails  d;  d;  are  firmly  screwed  to 
the  plate ;  a  sofflcient  space  being  left  betweai  them  and  the  rails  for  the  flanch  of  the 
wheel  to  pass. 

of  which  a  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  draw  them  forward,  or 
shove  them  back. 

At  the  point  where  the  rails  of  the  two  tracks  intersect,  a 
cast-iron  plate,  termed  a  croaamg-plate  (Fig.  282),  is  placed  to 
connect  the  rails.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  arranged  either 
with  grooves  in  the  lines  of  the  rails  to  admit  the  flanch  of 
the  whee^  in  passing,  the  tire  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate ;  or  wrought-iron  bars  are  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  angle  between  tne  rails  of  the  main  tracks  and  those 
of  a  siding  or  crossing,  termed  the  cmgle  of  deflection^  should 
not  be  greater  than  2^  or  3^.    The  connecting  rails  between 
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the  straight  portions  of  the  tracks  should  be  of  the  shape  of 
an  S  cnrve,  in  order  that  the  passage  may  be  g^radnaUj 
effected.  At  the  present  time  switch  rails  and  froffs  of  pecu- 
liar construction  are  in  use,  which  are  so  made  and  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  main  track  unbroken,  so  that  if  the  switcE  in 
wrongly  placed  the  train  on  the  main  track  will  not  ran  off. 
There  are  many  devices  for  securing  this  result 

744.  Tuni-platea.  Where  one  track  intersects  another 
under  a  considerable  angle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  method  of  connecting  them,  what  is  termed 
a  tum-plate^  or  turn-table.  This  consists  of  a  strong  circular 
platform  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  movable  around  its  centre  by 
means  of  conical  rollers  beneath  it  running  upon  iron  roller- 
ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon  the  platform  to  receive  the 
car,  which  is  transferred  from  one  track  to  the  other  by  turn- 
ing the  platform  sufficiently  to  place  the  rails  upon  it  in  the 
same  line  as  those  of  the  track  to  be  passed  into, 

745.  Street  orosaings.  When  a  track  intersects  a  road,  or 
street,  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  the  rail  must  be  guarded 
by  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  each  side  of  it,  sufficient  space  be- 
ing left  between  them  and  the  rail  for  the  play  of  the  flanch. 
The  top  of  the  plates  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
rail.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  a  drain  should  be  placed  be- 
neath, to  receive  the  mud  and  dust  which,  accumulating  be- 
tween the  plates  and  rail,  might  interfere  with  the  passing  of 
the  cars  along  the  rails. 

746.  Gradients.  From  various  experiments  upon  the 
friction  of  cars  upon  raHways,  it  appears  that  the  angle  of 
repose  is  about  yW,  but  that  in  descending  gradients  much 
steeper,  the  velocity  due  to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity 
soon  attains  its  greatest  limit  and  remains  constant,  from  the 
resistance  causeia  by  the  air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained  upon  gradients  of 
any  degree,  whether  the  train  descends  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity alone,  or  by  the  combiued  action  of  the  motive-power  of 
the  engine  and  gravity,  can  be  readily  determinea  for  any 

fiven  load.  From  calculation  and  experiment  it  appears  that 
eavj^  trains  may  descend  gradients  or  jj^,  without  attaining 
a  greater  velocity  than  about  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  run  freely  without  applying  the  brake  to 
shock  the  speed.  Bv  the  application  oi  the  Brake,  the  velo- 
city may  be  kept  within  any  Umit  of  safety  upon  much  steeper 
gradients.  The  only  question,  then,  in  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages of  diiferent  gradients,  is  one  of  the  comparative  ofwX 
between  the  loss  of  pcfwer  and  speed,  on  :he  one  hand,  foi 
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SBcending  trains  on  steep  gradients,  and  that  of  the  heavy  ex- 
cavations, tiinnelSy  and  embankments  on  the  other,  which 
may  be  required  by  lighter  gradients. 

In  distributing  the  gradients  along  a  line,  engineers  are 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  nave  steep 

gradients  upon  short  portions  of  the  line,  than  to  overcome 
le  same  difference  of  level  by  gradients  less  steep  upon 
longer  developments. 

7^7.  In  steep  gradients^  where  locomotive  power  cannot  be 
employed,  stationary  power  is  used,  the  trains  being  dragged 
up,  or  lowered,  by  ropes  connected  with  a  suitable  mechan- 
ism, worked  by  stationary  power  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  Tl\e  inclined  planes,  with  stationarv  powers,  gener* 
ally  receive  a  uniform  slope  throughout.  The  portion  of  the 
track  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plane  should  be  level  for 
a  sufficient  distance  back,  to  receive  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing trains.  The  axes  of  the  level  portion  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
inclined  plane. 

Small  rollers,  or  sheeves,  are  placed  at  suitable  distances 
along  the  axis  of  the  inclined  plane,  upon  which  the  rope 
rests. 

Within  a  few  years  back  flexible  bands  of  rolled  hoop-iron 
have  been  substituted  for  ropes  on  some  of  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  presenting  more  durability  and  being  less  expensive 
than  ro}>es. 

On  very  steep  gradients  the  expedient  of  a  third  rail 
in  the  centre  of^the  track,  and  raised  rather  above  the  plane 
of  the  other  two  rails,  has  been  used.  Two  horizontal  wheels 
underneath  the  locomotive  run  on  this  rail,  and  may  be 
tightened  to  any  desirable  degree  of  compression  on  it.  In 
this  way  a  gradient  of  440  feet  per  mile  is  used  over  Mont 
Cenis.  Wiwout  the  intermediate  rail  grades  as  steep  as  280, 
and  in  one  case  304  feet  per  mile,  have  been  ascended  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  power  of  the  locomotive  only.  But 
such  grades  will  never  be  sought;  on  the  otJber  hand, 
they  will  be  avoided  when  possible.  Grades  of  60  and  60 
feet  to  the  mile  are  very  common.  The  maximum  grade 
oUowable  by  law  on  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  is  tha 
same  as  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  viz.,  ]16 
feet  per  mile. 

lAB.  Tunnels.  The  choice  between  deep  cntting  and  tun- 
nelling, will  depend  npon  the  relative  cost  or  the  two,  and  the 
na^re  of  the  ground    When  the  cost  of  the  two  methodi 
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would  be  about  equal,  and  the  slopes  of  the  deep  cat  are  doI 
liable  to  slips,  it  is  usually  more  advantageous  to  resort  to 
deep  catting  than  to  tunnelluig.  So  much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  K>cal  circumstances,  that  the  comparative  advan* 
tages  of  the  two  methods  can  only  be  decided  upon  under- 
standingly  when  these  are  known* 

748.  The  operatioiis  in  Tunnelling  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soiL  The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  out,  in 
the  first  place,  with  ^reat  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  profile  hue  contained  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  tunneL  At  suitable  intervals  along  this  line 
vertical  pits,  termed  working  shafts^  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  top,  or  crown  of  the  tunneL  The  shafts  and  excavations, 
which  form  the  entrances  to  the  tunnel,  are  connected,  when 
the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  small  excavation  termed  a 
head/mg^  or  d/rift^  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  seven 
or  eignt  feet  in  height,  which  is  made  along  the  crown  of 
the  tunneL  After  me  drift  is  completed,  the  excavation  for 
the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarged;  the  excavated  earth  fa 
raised  through  the  working  shafts,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  out  at  the  ends.  The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  excavation  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  object  of  tlie  tunnel  as  a  communication. 
In  solid  rock  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  usually  vertical ; 
the  top  receives  an  arched  form ;  and  the  bottom  is  horizontal. 
In  soils  which  require  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  excava- 
tion should  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  form  of 
cross  section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  through  unstratified  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  safely  left  unsupported ;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there 
is  danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling ;  wherever 
this  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  the  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

Tnnnelling  in  loose  soils  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
operations  oi  the  miner's  art,  requiring  the  greatest  precau- 
tions in  supporting  the  sides  of  the  excavations  by  strong 
rough  framework,  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boards,  to  secure 
the  workmen  from  danger.  When  in  such  cases  the  drift 
cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line  of  the  tunneL  the 
excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in  each  direction 
from  the  bottom  of  the  working  shafts,  and  is  gradually 
widened  and  depended  to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to 
receive  the  masonry  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  immediately 
commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is  carried  forward 
in  both  directiors  towards  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnd* 
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TSO.  MaBonry  of  Tunnels.    The  cross  section  of  the  arch 
of  a  tunnel  (Fig.  233)  is  nsually  an  oval  segment,  formed  ol 
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arcs  of  circles  for  the  sides  and  top,  resting  on  an  inverted 
arch  at  bottom.  The  tunnels  on  some  of  the  recent  railways 
in  England  are  from  24  to  30  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same 
height  from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
The  usual  thickness  of  the  arch  is  eighteen  inches.  Brick 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement  is  generally  used  for  the  masonry, 
an  askew-back  course  of  stone  being  placed  at  the  junction  oi 
the  sides  and  the  inverted  arch.  The  masonry  is  constructed 
in  short  lengths  of  about  twenty  feet,  depending,  however, 
upon  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation. As  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  carried  up,  the  frame- 
work supporting  the  earth  behind  is  gradually  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  back  of  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of 
the  excavation  is  fiUed  in  with  eartix  well  rammed.  This 
operation  should  be  carefully  attended  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  backing  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  masonry  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  any  siidden  yielding  of  the 
earth  around  it. 

7SL  The  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  is  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall,  usually  faced  with  stone.  These  walls,  termed 
iiie  JroTits  of  the  tunnel,  are  generally  finished  with  the 
usual  architectural  designs  for  s^ateways.  To  secure  the  ends 
of  the  arch  from  the  pressure  oi  the  earth  above  them,  cast- 
iron  plates  of  the  same  shape  and  depth  as  the  top  of  the 
arch,  €u*e  inserted  within  the  masonry,  a  short  distance  froa 
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the  ends,  and  are  secured    by  wrought-iron    rods  fiimly 
anchored  to  the  masonry  at  some  distance  from  each  end. 

752.  The  working  shafts,  which  are  generally  made  cylin- 
di*ical  and  faced  with  brick,  rest  upon  strong  curbs  of  cast 
iron,  inserted  into  the  masonry  of  the  arch.  The  diameter  of 
the  shaft  within  is  ordinarily  nine  feet. 

753.  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  tunnelling  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  wnich 
the  work  is  driven.  Pumps,  or  other  suitable  machmery  for 
raising  water,  placed  in  the  working  shafts,  will  in  some 
cases  be  requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drift  free  from  water 
until  an  outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  drift.  Sometimes,  when  the  water  is 
found  to  gain  upon  the  pumps  at  some  distance  above  the 
level  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  an  outlet  may  be  obtained 
for  it  by  driving  above  the  tunnel  a  drift-way  between  the 
shafts,  giving  it  a  suitable  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  two 
extremities  to  convey  the  water  off  rapidly. 

In  tunnels  for  railways,  a  drain  should  be  laid  under  the 
balasting  along  the  axis,  upon  the  inverted  arch  of  the  bottom. 

TmmeUing  in  rock  is  greatly  facilitated  at  the  present 
day  by  power-drilling-machines,  which  are  driven  by  com 
pressed  air.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  advance  three 
times  as  fast  as  by  hand  labor.  The  compressed  air  greatly 
facilitates  ventilation.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (nearly  7  miles 
long)  and  the  Hoosac  tunnel  (about  4  miles  long)  have  been 
driveu  in  this  way,  and  the  St.  Godard  tunnel  (nearly  13  miles 
long)  is  now  in  process  of  construction  on  the  same  plan. 

754.  The  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  series  of 
papers,  published  in  the  Zondon  Engineering^  from  Oct.  7, 
1870,  to  December  30, 1870,  giving  a  translation  of  a  work 
by  Baron  von  Weber,  Director  of  the  State  Eailways  of  Sax- 
ony, with  running  commcii  ts  by  the  translator,  detailing  the 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  and  giving  his  deductions 
from  them,  on  the  StahiUiy  of  the  Permanent  Way. 

Baron  von  Weber  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  mynimwm,  thickness  which  would  be  given  to 
the  web  of  a  rail,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  still  possess 
a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  lateral  forces  than  the  fasten 
ings  by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  sleepers. 

755.  Resistanoe  of  Rail  to  Iiateral  Forces.  From  the 
experiments  the  result  was  deduced,  that  the  least  thickness 
ever  given  to  the  webs  of  rails  in  practice  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  roll  webs  \  in.  thick, 
■uch  webs  would  be  amply  strong,  if  it  were  not  ihat  there 
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would  be  a  chance  of  their  being  torn'  at  the  points  where 
they  are  traversed  by  the  fish-plate  bolts.  Baron  von  Webei 
concludes  that  webs  f  in.  or  ^  in.  thick  are  amply  strong 
enough  for  rails  of  any  ordinary  height,  and  that  in  fact  the 
webs  should  be  made  as  thin  as  the  process  of  rolling,  and 
as  the  provision  of  sufiBcient  bearing  for  tixe  fish-plate  bolts 
will  permit. 

756.  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way.  The  stability  of 
a  permanent  way  structure  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  con- 
siaered  by  Baron  von  Weber  as  depending  upon  the  bed- 
ding of  the  sleepers  in  the  ballast,  the  friction  of  the  rails  up- 
on me  sleepers,  the  strength  of  the  spikes  or  other  fastening, 
and,  lastly,  upon  the  strength  of  the  connections  between  the 
ends  of  tne  rails.  These  connections  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  the  hea^s  of  the  rails  in  their  proper  position  with  re 
gard  to  each  other ;  next,  to  give  to  the  joint  a  certain  amount 
of  rigidity ;  and  finally,  to  insure  that  the  hori:^ontal  or  verti- 
cal (feflections  of  the  two  rails  connected  take  place  toother. 
Of  the  many  forms  of  connections  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  rails,  but  two  practically  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  these  two  bem^  the  joint  chair  and 
the  fish-joint,  in  their  various  modifications  and  forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  made  by  Baron  von  Weber 
to  determine  the  power  of  permanent  ^ay  structures  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  displace  the  entire  system.  Baron  von 
Weber  states  tnat  as  the  speed  of  trains  was  increased  on  Gor^ 
man  railways,  there  was  noticed  a  peculiar  and  dangerous 
displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  this  displacement  taking 
place  chiefly  where  trains  pass  from  straight  to  curved  por- 
tions of  the  line,  or  from  curved  portions  to  level  and  straight 
lengths,  over  which  they  passed  at  an  increased  speed.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  displacements  at  the  first-mentioned 
oints— displacements  which  consisted  in  the  shifting  of  the 
ine  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curves — ^were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  engines  having  long  wheel  bases  and  a  compara- 
tively light  load  on  the  leading  wheels ;  while  the  displace- 
ment of  the  straight  portions  of  the  lines  was  due  mainly  to 
the  action  of  powerful  engines  with  short  wheel  bases  and 
considerable  overhang  on  each  end.  In  this  latter  case  the 
horizontal  oscillations  which  produced  the  displacements  wp*e 
almost  always  found  to  arise  from  the  eifect  of  vertical  im- 
pact due  to  a  loose  joint  or  some  local  settlement  in  the  line, 
the  engine  being  thus  not  merely  caused  to  lurch  heavily  side- 
ways, but  bein^  ako  made  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane,  thus 
alternately  relieving  and  increasing  the  loads  on  the  leading 
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and  trailii]l|;  wheels.  Under  these  circamstances,  when  the 
flange  of  t£e  .eadin^  wheel  struck  the  rail  laterally  at  the 
same  time  that  the  load  on  the  latter  was  decreased  by  the 
momentary  relief  of  the  leading  wheel  from  a  portion  of  the 
weight  it  on^ht  to  carry,  there  was  a  greater  displacement 
than  there  omerwise  would  have  been  owing  to  tne  dimin 
ished  friction  between  the  permanent  way  structure  and  its 
foundation.  Both  the  classes  of  displacements  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  found  to  be  less  in  permanent  way  struc- 
tures possessing  considerable  vertical  rigidity  than  in  those 
of  a  more  flexible  character. 

757.  Experiments  on  the  Po^wer  of  Permanent  Way- 
struotures  to  resist  Horizontal  Displaoements  of  the 
entire  System.  These  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  five  following  questions : — 

a.  What  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  well-bedded  sleeper 
of  average  size  against  lateral  displacement  in  the  ballast  f 

h.  What  is  the  resistance  of  tne  whole  structure  against 
displacement  at  one  point,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  the 
ballast  and  bedding,  on  and  in  which  the  structure  rests,  upon 
this  resistance  f 

c.  How  far  does  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers 
increase  this  resistance  ? 

d.  To  what  extent  is  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement 
increased  by  the  load  on  the  structure  ? 

e.  How  tar  does  the  application  of  piles  or  stones,  etc., 
etc.,  increase  this  resistance  ? 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  experiments  referring 
to  questions  a  and  J,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  to  be 
as  K>llows :  Ist.  The  resistance  of  unloaded  well-bedded  per- 
manent way-structures  is  comparatively  small,  a  lateral 
pressure  of  from  30  to  50  centners  beins  suflicie'it  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  sleeper  and  the  ground.  This 
pressure  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  tlie  passage  of  a  25-ton  locomo- 
tive throuffh  a  curve  of  1 ,000  feet  radius,  at  a  speed  of  30 
miles  per  hour,  supposing  that  this  centrifugal  force  was  not 
counteracted  by  superelevation  of  the  exterior  rail. .  2d.  The 
nature  of  the  ballast  in  which  the  sleepers  of  unloaded  per- 
manent way-structures  are  bedded  has  no  important  infiuence 
'm  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  3d.  The  pressure 
requisite  for  pixxlucing  the  horizontal  displacement  of  an  un- 
loaded structui'e  increases  until  this  displacement  has  reached 
a  certain  amount,  generally  between  12  and  18  millimetree 
(from  0.472  in.  to  0.708  'n.),  when  the  further  displacement 
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ap  to  50  to  75  millimetres  (2  in.  to  3  in.)  is  produiied  wiihout 
any  considerable  augmentation  in  the  pressure,  until  finally 
a  considerable  tensicm  is  set  up  in  the.  difEerent  parts  of  the 
structure. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusions  from  the  experiments  re- 
ferring to  question  c  are  as  follows:  1st.  That  the  filling 
of  ballast  a^inst  the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  up  to  the  top 
surface  of  the  latter,  has  an  insignificant  influence  upon 
the  resisting  power  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement, 
particularly  if  the  structure  is  unloaded,  and  if  a  one-sided 
tilting  is  possible.  2d.  That  if  the  ballast  is  not  filled  a^inst 
the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  will  bring 
back  the  structure  mto  its  original  position,  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure,  even  after  considerable  displacement,  as  in 
this  case  small  portions  of  ballast  cannot  tail  between  the 
end  of  the  shifted  sleeper  and  the  undisturbed  end  filling, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  practice  of  filling  up  against  the  enos 
is  followed. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  obtain  an  answer  to  question  d.  It  was,  of  course, 
requisite,  in  order  that  a  proper  comparison  might  be  insti- 
tuted, that  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  under  cir< 
cumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  which 
existed  when  the  resistance  of  displacement  of  the  unloaded 
structure  was  investigated ;  and  in  selecting  portions  of  per- 
manent way  for  the  last-mentioned  experiments,  therefore, 
such  lengths  were  chosen  as  would  afford  space  for  the  experi- 
ments with  the  loaded  structure,  without  introducing  any 
variations  in  bedding,  firmness  of  the  ballast,  etc.,  etc. 

The  results  of  seven  sets  of  trials  show  that  the  resistance 
of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement  was  increased  almost 
tenfold  by-  the  load  of.  twenty-seven  tons ;  and  that  lateral 
pressures  which  produced  in  the  unloaded  structure  displace- 
ments entirely  inadmissible  in  practice,  did  not  affect  the 
loaded  structui-e  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The  portion  of 
the  unloaded  structure  uiifted  by  the  press  in  the  above  ex- 
periments weighed  almost  exactly  2^  tons,  wLile  the  total  mass 
moved,  including  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers, 
weighed  3  tons ;  and  taking  this  into  consideration,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  resistance  to  displacement  varied  directly — as  indeed 
it  might  have  been  supposed  it  would  do— as  the  weight 
restiDg  on  the  ground. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  subject 
iSy  that  the  force  required  to  produce  tne  lateral  displace- 
ment of  a  permanent  way-structure  is  directly  proportionaU^ 
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to  the  wei^  by  which  the  Btracture  ib  pressed  npon  the 
ground. 

756.  Ezperlments  relating  to  Question  e.  In  uou* 
sideriDg  the  influence  of  piles  or  stakes  driven  into  the  baUasI 
against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers  to  prevent  lateral  shifting  of 
the  latter,  Baron  von  Weber  remarls  that  the  resisting  power 
of  such  piles  has  been  very  differently  ^'  estimated  "by  rail- 
way en^neers,  but  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  such  piles  has  never 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  Many  elements  evidently 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  lateral  displacement  of  piles 
driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  experiments  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  lateral  resistance  of  such 
piles  can  only  show  in  a  very  general  manner  how  far  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  their  use  will  counterbalance  the 
extra  expense  they  involve.  The  results  obtained  by  experi- 
ment ai-e  moreover  liable  to  great  variations.  Thus,  a  pile 
driven  deeply  into  solid,  loamy  soil,  offers  in  dry  weamer 

Sreat  resistance  to  lateral  displacement,  whereas  after  a 
lower  of  rain — ^not  strong  enough  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
but  capable  of  penetrating  the  narrow  crack  formed  between 
the  pile  and  surrounding  earth  by  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  traffic — the  upper  end  of  the  pile  can  be  moved,  by  the 
application  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  lateral  support  for  the 
sleeper.  Thus  Baron  von  Weber  has  found  that  piles  which, 
in  dry  weather,  require  a  force  of  from  15  to  20  cwt.  to  shift 
their  heads  laterally  through  a  distance  of  one  inch,  could  be 
moved  to  the  same  extent  by  the  force  of  about  5  cwt.  after 
a  shower  of  rain  lasting  barely  one  hour. 

The  elements  by  which  the  lateral  stability  of  such  piles  as 
those  we  are  now  considering  is  affected  are :  the  diameter, 
length,  and  section  of  the  pile,  the  description  of  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  nature  of  ground  into  which  it  is 
driven.  To  determine  the  influence  of  all  these  elements  in 
their  various  combinations  a  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments would  have  been  required,  and  Baron  von  Weber 
therefore  confined  his  researches  to  ascertaining  the  maxi 
mum  resistance  of  such  stakes  as  are  used  on  the  Saxon 
state  railways,  availing  himself,  however,  of  all  available 
opportunities  of  noticing  the  resistance  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  principle  was  laid  down  that  a  displacement  of  the  top 
of  a  pile  to  the  extent  of  10  millimetres  (=i0.39  in.)  should 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  its  further  usef ulni 
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in  this  BerieB  of  trials  the  preBBure  acted  against  a  numbef 
of  oak  stakes,  some  of  round  and  some  of  square  section,  and 
varying  from  2  ft.  llj  in.  to  3  ft.  llj  in.  long.  The  ground 
waB  Boud  sand  or  mixed  gravel,  and  some  of  the  stakes  had 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  while  others  were  driven 
expressly  for  the  experiments.  The  results  showed  that  a 
pressure  of  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  was  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  lateral  displacement  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.) 
whilst  a  pressure  of  7  cwt.  almost  forced  the  stakes  out  of  the 
ground.  These  experiments  showed,  therefore,  that  in 
ground  of  this  kind  piles  driven  against  the  ends  of  the 
Bleepers  could  not  exorcise  the  least  influence  upon  the 
Btability  of  the  permanent  way-structure. 

In  these  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  pile  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  ft.  11^  in.  long,  driven  into  a  heavy  loamy 
ballast,  which  had  been  laid  down  about  ten  years  over  the 
broken-stone  bedding  of  an  old  line.  The  results  which  we 
subjoin  show  that  the  resisting  power  of  such  a  pile  would  be 
of  but  little  use  for  increasing  the  lateral  stability  of  the 
structure. 

Three  trials  were  made  on  a  pile  4  in.  square  and  4  ft. 
11  in.  long,  driven  into  the  same  ground  as  the  pile  tested  in 
the  last  series  of  experiments. 

The  results  showed  that  the  length  and  section  of  the  pile 
oicercise  an  important  influence  on  its  resistance  to  lateral 
pressure.  It  was  found  in  these  last  two  series  of  experiments 
that  when  the  displacement  of  the  piles  became  ^reat,  the 
ground  behind  them  cracked  radially  and  rose  considerably ; 
while,  when  the  cracks  reached  certain  dimensions,  it  was 
found  that  no  increase  of  pressure  was  required  to  produce 
a  further  displacement  of  the  piles. 

Baron  von  "Weber's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  question  «,  are  as  follows :  1st.  That  the 
resistance  of  piles  driven  into  sandy  or  other  light  ground  is 
so  insignificant  that  the  use  of  such  piles  under  such  eircum- 
Btances  will  not  produce  an  increased  stability  of  the  structure 
against  lateral  displacement ;  2d.  That  the  resistance  of  piles 
driven  into  heavy  solid  ground  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
piles  driven  into  sandy  ground ;  but  that  even  in  the  former 
case  the  piles  must  be  driven  rather  closely  if  they  are  to 
afford  any  efficient  resistance  to  small  lateral  displacements 
of  the  permanent  way-structure ;  3d.  The  resisting  power  of 
piles,  and  especially  their  resistance  to  small  dispiacementSy 
mcreasing  with  their  length,  and  in  a  more  rapia  ratio  than 
the  latter*  it  is  considered  that  no  piles,  to  produce  an  effect 
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cx>mmeiiBnrate  with  their  coBt,  should  have  a  length  of  1 
than  5  ft ;  and  5th.  The  sifns  of  considerable  displacements 
of  piles  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  disappear  after 
the  causes  of  these  displacements  have  been  removed,  with- 
out, however,  the  piles  regaining  their  former  stability. 

759.  laxpeiiments  to  determine  the  power  of  perma- 
nent  way-struotures  to  resist  the  loosening  of  the  rails 
from  the  sleepers.  It  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber 
that  in  investigating  the  stability  of  the  connection  between 
rails  and  sleepers,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rails  to  displacement  depends  upon  three 
things,  viz. :  First,  the  holding  power  of  the  fastenings 
(bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  etc.)  by  which  the  rails  are  secnred  to  the 
sleepers ;  second,  to  the  increased  friction  between  the  base 
of  the  rails  and  the  sleepers  which  is  caused  by  a  load  stand- 
ing on  the  rails ;  and,  third,  by  the  friction  between  the  rails 
and  the  wheels,  this  friction  causing  the  axles  to  form  ties  be 
tween  the  two  lines  of  rails  on  wnich  their  wheels  rest  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gauge  of  a  line  of  rails  is  pre- 
served not  merely  by  the  fastenings  securing  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers,  but  also  by  other  forces  of  considerable  importance 
acting  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rails. 

The  passage  of  the  rolling  stock  is  considered  by  Baron 
von  Weber  to  produce  on  the  rails  the  following  effects : — 

1.  Under  all  circumstances  a  vertical  pressure  tending  to 
force  the  rails  into  the  sleepers,  the  latter  yielding  to  this 
force  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  made  of  materials  of 
very  high  resisting  powers,  such  as  stone  or  iron.  Wooden 
sleepers  are  of  course  compressed  by  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  trains,  and  one  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is — 

760.  (e)  To  what  eostent  a/re  sleepers  of  va/rious  forms  and 
materials  compressed  by  the  loads  acting  on  the  rails  f 

2.  There  is  a  horizontal  pressure  resulting,  in  the  case  of 
curves,  partly  from  centrifugal  force  and  partly  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  rolling  stock,  and,  in  the  case  of  straight  lines, 
from  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicles.  This  horizontal  pres- 
sure— which  may,  however,  change  into  a  pressure  acting  at 
a  more  or  less .  acute  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  sleepers — 
tends  to  alter  tlie  position  of  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  in  two 
ways,  namely :  first,  by  shifting  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  with- 
out altering  the  inclination  of  the  former ;  and,  second,  by 
canting  the  rail  and  causing  it  to  turn  on  a  point  situated 
more  or  less  near  to  its  outer  edge,  according  to  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleeper.  The  m«t  of  these  two  kinds  of 
displacement  is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the 
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spikes  or  other  &8tening8,  by  the  friction  between  tbe  wheel 
and  tiie  rail,  and  by  the  friction  between  the  base  of  the  rail 
and  the  sleeper,  and  the  question  to.be  answered  by  the  ex- 
periments relating  to  this  kind  of  displacement,  therefore, 

IS — 

761.  {f)  What  power  is  required  to  displace  a  fastened 
a/nd  loaaed  rail  horizontally  on  its  sleepers  f 

The  second  kind  of  displacement  just  mentioned,  or  cant- 
ing of  the  rails  outwards,  is  resisted  by  the  direct  holding 
power  of  the  fastenings  connecting  the  rail  to  the  sleeper, 
and  by  the  friction  between  the  ^eel  and  rail.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  investigations  relating  to  thin 
matter,  therefore,  are — 

(g)  What  force  is  reqw/red  to  drcma  the  spikes  out  of  the 
sleepers?  and 

Qh)  What  force  is  reqvn/red  to  overcome  the  combined  re- 
sistance due  to  the  holSing  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleep- 
ers^ and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  wheels? 

The  following  sets  of  experiments  wei-e  carried  out  by 
Baron  von  "Weber,  in  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  above 
questions : — 

The  most  striking  result  obtained  is  the  deterioration  of 
the  sleepers  under  me  influence  of  the  traffic  at  the  points 
where  the  rails  rest  upon  them.  Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  fir  sleepers  the  average  compressions  under 
the  load,  at  the  unused  and  old  bearing  surfaces  respectively, 
were  5.3  and  9.7  mils. ;  while  the  average  permanent  com- 
pressions were  1.1  and  2.6  mils.,  the  latter  results  bei^^ 
about  double  the  former. 

Another  remarkable  result  is  the  actual  amonnt  of  the 
compression,  this  amount  averaging  as  much  as  5.3  millime- 
tres (?=  0.208  in.)  for  new  and  sound  fir  sleepers,  and  9.7  mil- 
limetres (—0.382  in.)  for  fir  sleepers  averaging  five  years  old. 
Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  these  resuus  point  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  ri^d  rails,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  me  rolling  stock  as  far  as  possible 
over  a  number  of  supports,  and  that  they  also  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  sleepers  of  hard  timber. 

The  results  of  the  first  group  of  experiments  relating  to 
question  {e)  Baron  von  Weber  summarizes  as  follows : — 

1.  That  sound  fir  sleepers  140  millimetres  (=5.5  in.)  thick 
and  200  millimetres  (=7.87  in.)  wide  are  compressed,  on  an 
average,  one  millimetre  (0.039  in.)  by  a  load  ot  5.6  kilogram- 
mes per  square  centimetre  (=79.6  lb.  per  square  inch),  it 
being  supposed  that  they  have  not  before  been  subjected  to 
29 
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aach  a  load.  At  places  where  ndk  have  already  been  bear 
ing  upon  the  sleepers  for  some  time,  this  compression  is  inr 
creased  to  one  millimetre  for  each  load  of  4  kilogrammes 
per  souare  centimetre  (=56.88  lb.  per  square  inch). 

2.  The  action  of  the  trains  increases  considerably  the  con^ 
pressibility  of  the  sleepers  at  the  points  where  the  rails  bear 
upon  them. 

3.  That  the  compressibility  of  wooden  sleepers — and  espe- 
cially of  fir  sleepers — ^is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  preRSore  of  the  trains  upon  the  sleepers  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  employment  of  rigid^rails. 

4.  That  increasing  the  number  of  sleepers  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  carrying  power  of  a  permanent  way,  is,  theore- 
tically and  economiciBdly,  a  wrong  mode  of  obtaining  that 
end. 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  lateral  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  resisting  power  of  fir 
sleepers  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  a  canting  of  the 
rail  consequent  upon  the  impression  of  one  side  of  the  base 
into  the  sleeper.  Hence  momentary  alterations  in  th^  gau^ 
are  allowed,  these  alterations  disappearing,  however,  on  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  pressure,  and  leaving  no  traces  on  the 
spikes,  sleepers,  or  rails. 

6.  The  compression  of  fir  sleepers  under  the  bases  of  the 
iails  is  so  great  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood  is 
slowly  destroyed,  and  a  cutting  or  indentation  of  the  sleepers 
at  the  points  of  bearing  takes  place,  this  action  being  accele- 
rated when  the  upper  nbres  or  the  wood  have  been  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  above  conclusions  are  justified  by  Baron  von  Weber's 
further  investigations. 

Baron  von  Weber's  deductions  from  the  second  group  of 
experiments  relating  to  question  (e)  are  as  follows : — 

1.  When  the  influence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  rail,  etc.,  upon 
the  transference  of  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  load  to  the 
sleeper  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
compression  of  the  sleeper  itself  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  action  of  either  a  steadily  applied  or  a  roll- 
ing load. 

2.  That  the  sinking  of  well-bedded  sleepers  into  the  ground 
on  which  they  rest  is  proportionately  insignificant  even  under 
the  action  of  considerable  rolling  stock. 

3.  That  if  the  base  of  the  rail  has  a  bearing  surface  of  220 
square  centimetres  (=  32^  square  inches)  upon  a  sound  fir 
sleeper  between  four  and  six  years  old,  and  140  millimetree 
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(=  5.5  iucheB)  thick,  a  load  of  1,500  kilogrammefl  applied 
through  the  rail  will  compress  the  sleeper  one  millimetre. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  load  of  about  7  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre  (=  99.54  lb.,  per  square  inch)  will  produce  the 
compression  just  mentioned  on  those  parts  of  the  sleepers 
which  have  ilready  been  frequently  exposed  to  that  during  a 
considerable  time. 

, Although  the  series  of  experiments  we  have  just  described 
are  not  extensive,  Baron  von  "Weber  ctmsiders  that  the  follow- 
ing deductions  may  be  drawn  from  them :  1st.  That  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spikes  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
rails  upon  the  sleepers  is  proportionately  so  insignificant  that 
most  of  the  movements  of  the  rolling  stock  which  would  be 
capable  of  producing  a  displacement  of  the  rails  on  the 
sleepers  would  suffice  to  overcome  this  resistance  ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  spikes  to  horizontal  dis- 
placement decreases,  after  that  displacement  has  once  begun, 
in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  displacement  itself  increases; 
and  hence  that  the  continued  action  of  the  rolling  stock  will 
produce  generally  greater  displacements  than  a  sudden  and 
great  pressure  or  force, 

762.  Herr  Funk's  Experiments  on  the  Resisting  Po'wer 
of  Railway  Spikes.  The  experiments  made  by  Herr  Funk 
on  the  holding  power  of  railway  spikes  constitute,  as  we  re- 
marked, one  of  the  most  important  investigations  of  the  kind 
ever  carried  out,  the  experiments  being  directed,  not  merely  to 
ascertaining  the  power  of  the  spikes  to  resist  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  straight  out  of  the  timber,  but  also  to  deter- 
mining their  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  The  effect  of 
modincations  in  the  forms  of  the  spikes,  and  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  timber  into  which  tiiey  were  driven  were  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  resisting  power  of  railway  spikes  depends  chiefly — 

1.  Upon  the  kind  of  timber  of  which  the  sleeper  is  formed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

2.  Upon  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  spikes. 

3.  Upon  the  mode  of  driving  them  into  the  sleepers. 

The  following  results  are  derived  from  the  above  investi* 
gations,  and  from  former  experience  gained  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  permanent  way-structures : — 

1.  Sleepers  made  of  oak  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
fir  and  deal,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  durability, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  greater  resisting  power  which  they 

five  to  the  spikes.    Although  experience  nas  not  yet  euf- 
ciently  proved  the  proportionate  durability  of  prepared  oak, 
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fir,  and  pine  deepens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  to  ofle 
oak  8le<jper8,  even  in  cases  where  the  prices  for  the  oak 
are  1^  or  If  times  as  high  as  those  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood. 

2.  Joint  sleepers,  where  a  great  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes  is  especially  necessary,  ought  to  be  made  of  oak,  even 
in  those  cases  where  that  timber  costs  about  2  or  2^  times  as 
much  as  fir  or  pine.  If  the  difference  of  the  price,  how- 
ever, is  still  greater,  the  joint  sleepers  of  fir  ought  to  be 
made  larger,  m  order  to  enable  a  greater  resisting  power 
to  be  obtained  for  the  spikes  by  giving  the  latter  additional 
length. 

3.  If  the  intermediate  sleepers  are  made  of  fir,  one  or  two 
of  these  sleepers — according  to  whether  15  or  21  ft.  rails 
are  used--ought  to  have  two  spikes  on  the  outside  of  the  rail 
base,  or  small  bedplates,  3  or  4  inches  wide,  should  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes  against 
lateral  pressure,  and  especially  to  bring  the  insiae  spike  also 
into  action.  The  number  of  these  outside  spikes  or  Dedplates 
ought  to  be  increased  in  curves  of  small  radii  on  the  outer 
line  of  rails,  or  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  bedplate  with 
two  holes. 

4.  The  impregnation  of  the  sleepers  with  chloride  of  zinc 
does  not  infiuence  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes,  but  this 
power  seems  to  be  a  little  less  for  newly  prepared  sleepers 
which  are  still  completely  saturated  with  water. 

5.  The  bellied  spikes  possess  the  smallest  resisting  power, 
this  power  being  only  0.7  or  0.9  of  that  for  prismatic  spikes 
of  the  same  weight. 

6.  No  favorable  result  is  obtained  by  tvnsting  the  spikes  or 
by  jagging  their  edges. 

7.  The  resisting  power  of  double  pyramidal  spikes  of  short 
length  is  for  deal  about  ^  greater  than  that  of  straight  pris- 
matic spikes  of  the  same  weight;  this  advantage  does  not 
exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  spikes  of  greater  length,  nor 
when  the  spikes  are  driven  into  oak. 

8.  The  simple  pyramidal  spikes  and  the  prismatic  spikes,  if 
both  are  driven  equally  deep  into  tie  wood!,  offer  the  same  re- 
sisting power  against  being  drawn  out  of  the  timber,  whilst, 
if  the  same  v^ume  oi  both  is  driven  into  the  wood,  the 
holding  power  of  the  former  is  for  oak  and  for  long  spikes 
about  3^9  <^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  shorter  spikes  about  J 
greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  prismatic  spikes.  Bat 
with  respect  to  the  resisting  power  against  lateral  displaod* 
m^nts  within  the  limits  important  for  permanent  way-stnio 
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hired,  the  prismatic  spikes  are  in  a  similar  proportion  stroDgei 
than  pyramidal  spikes. 

9.  The  pyramidal  spikes  costing  about  20  per  cent,  more 
than  prismatic  spikes  of  the  same  weight,  the  advantage  of 
the  smaller  volume  of  iron  driven  into  the  wood  for  the  ne- 
cessary depth  of  5  or  6  inches  (found  by  experience  to  be  a 
sufficient  depth  for  the  spiking  of  rails),  is  completely  com- 
pensated ;  the  prismatic  spikes  are,  therefore,  preferable  to 
pyramidal  spikes,  as  the  former,  besides  their  greater  resisting 
power  against  lateral  pressure,  have  not  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  spikes  of  becoming,  when  once  loosened, 
soon  entirely  powerless. 

763.  Baron  von  Weber's  Experiments  on  the  Re- 
sisting Power  of  Spikes.  The  experiments  above  de- 
scribed being  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind.  Baron  von  "Weber's 
researches  were  conducted  so  as  to  deal  with  questions  to 
which  Herr  Funk's  experiments  did  not  relate,  and  they 
were  especially  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  against  the 
rails  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

The  average  results  deduced  by  Baron  von  Weber,  from  the 
experiments  we  have  recorded,  are  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fir 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  1,850  lbs.,  and  in  the  case  of  oak 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  3,000  lbs.  was  required  for  drawing 
the  spikes.  As  the  latter  had  73  square  centimetres,  or  11.3 
squai'e  inches,  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  the 
forces  required  for  drawing  the  spikes  were : 

FOundi  per  Hiiiaxv  inoh 
of  mufaoe. 

In  fir  sleepers 163.2 

In  oak  sleepers 269.6 

These  values  for  the  holding  power  are  much  less  than  those 
found  by  von  Kaven  and  Funk,  and  there  is  also  somewhat 
less  difference  between  the  respective  holding  powers  in  fir 
and  oak  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  of  those  experi- 
menters. Baron  von  Weber,  however,  considers— and  we  agree 
with  him — ^that  the  difference  between  von  Kaven  and  Funk's 
results  and  his  own  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  experiments  the  spikes  were  not  merely  subjected 
to  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  but  were  exposed  also 
!;o  lateral  pressure,  the  pull  bein^  exerted  on  the  underside  ol 
Ihe  nose  or  head.  Baron  von  W  eber  considers  also  that,  from 
the  fibres  of  oak  having  less  flexibility  than  those  of  fir,  thii 
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lateral  preasure  would  prodaoe  greater  loceening  of  the  spiket 
in  the  former  than  in  tne  latter  timber,  and  hence  there  would 
be  less  difference  in  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the 
two  kinds  of  sleepers,  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  of 
former  experimenters,  who  applied  a  direct  poll  to  the  spikes. 

This  fact  shows,  as  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber,  that 
results  of  direct  practical  value  can  only  be  obtained  by  ex- 
periments carried  out  under  tlie  circumstances  which  exist  in 
actual  practice,  and  he  considers,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
values  for  the  holding  power  of  spikes  deduced  from  his  re- 
searches are  more  rebable  for  practical  use  than  those  ob- 
tained from  previous  experiments. 

764.  Experiments  on  the  efEbota  of  Bedplates.  After 
the  preceding  experiments  had  been  carried  out,  it  became  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  complete  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  means  usually  adopted  for  effecting  the  con- 
nection between  the  rails  and  sleepers,  that  some  experiments 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  interposing  rolled 
iron  bedplates  between  the  sleepers  and  rails.  Such  bed- 
plates are  generally  supposed  to  serve  three  purposes.  Thus, 
nrst,  they  render  the  spikes  driven  into  the  sleepers  on  both 
sides  of  the  rail  dependent  on  each  other,  it  being  impossible 
for  one  to  be  displaced  without  the  other  being  displaced 
also ;  and  thus  it  might  be  expected  d  priori  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  spikes  to  lateral  displacement  would  be  doubled. 
Second,  the  plates  prevent  the  impression  of  the  edge  of  the 
rail  into  the  sleeper,  an  action  which  is  often  the  reason  for 
the  rail  canting;  and,  third,  they  practically  increase  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  base  of  the  rail  iipoii  tlie  sleeper. 

In  this  series  c»f  trials,  two  pieces  of  rails  were  fastened,  at 
the  usual  gauge  apart,  upon  three  fir  sleepers,  and  between 
the  rails  and  tne  central  sleepers  were  placed  bedplates  of  the 

w»>«4.      Fig.  886.    shape  shown  in  Figs.  234  and  235.     The 

spikes  fitted  the  holes  in  the  plate  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressed  firmly  against 
the  bases  of  tJie  rails.  The  plates  were 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side  ot 
one  hole  was  placed  towards  the  inside  of 
the  rails,  and  the  press  acted  against  the 
""^ptata**     bJSSS^'  heads    of    the  raik  directly    lowve  the 

plates. 

The  effect  of  the  plates  in  the  above  experiment  was  very 
clear,  and  they  evidently  increased  the  resistance  of  the  spikes 
to  lateral  displacement  until  the  latter  has  been  drawn  out  of 
Mie  t£mber.    In  fact,  the  pressure  required  to  loosen  the 
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itractore  was  more  than  doable  that  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  structure  without  plates. 

In  this  case,  the  rails  were  fixed  upon  two  sleepers,  bed-* 
plates  being  interposed  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
and  the  press  being  placed  so.  as  to  act  upon  the  heads  of  the 
rails  midway  between  the  two  sleepers. 

The  prevention  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  rails  re* 
suiting  from  the  use  of  plates,  was  in  the  above  instance  the 
cause  of  a  greater  stability  of  the  heads  of  the  rails,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  more  ri^d  struc- 
ture to  become  loosened  with  a  less  widening  of  the  gau^ 
and  a  less  pressure  than  was  the  case  with  the  more  elastic 
structure  without  plates.  But  the  deferred  loosening  of  the 
structure  without  plates  was  practically  of  no  value,  for  be- 
fore the  loosening  took  place  the  ^auge  had  been  widened  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  line  would  have  been  unfit  for  use. 

In  these  trials  the  rails  were  fastened  upon  four  sleepers  with 
bedplates,  and  the  press  acted  against  the  heads  of  the  rails 
in  the  middle  between  the  central  sleepers. 

The  loosening  of  the  structure  with  plates  took  place  at 
a  smaller  widening  of  the  gau^e,  but  at  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  structure  without  plates;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  structure  was  in  fact  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
bedplates  more  than  60  per  cent. 

In  this  series  the  rails  were  fastened  down  to  five  sleepers, 
bedplates  being  interposed,  but  two  arrangements  of  the 
plates  were  tested.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  bedplates  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  experiments, 
that  18,  with  the  side  traversed  by  one  spike  placed  inside ; 
but  in  the  second  case,  the  plates  on  the  three  central  sleepers 
were  turned  so  that  the  side  having  two  spikes  was  next  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Thus  six  extra  spikes  were  made  to  act 
against  the  canting  of  the  rails,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
spikes  securing  the  rails  to  the  sleepers  remained  the  same. 
The  second  arrangement  was  tested  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  advantageous  method  of  placing  the  plates 
to  secure  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  above  experiments  showed  t'aat  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture was  practically  the  same  for  both  positions  of  the  plates, 
up  to  a  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.).  The  spikes 
in  the  normal  arrangements  then  became  loose,  while  the  other 
■arrangement  with  two  spikes  inside  the  rails  on  each  of  the 
three  central  sleepers  allowed  a  further  widening  of  the 
gauge  up  to  38  millimetres  (=1.496  in.)  before  the  resisting 
power  ox  the  fastening  ceased.    The  second  arrangement  oi 
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2.  That  spikefi  driven  into  a  sleeper  for  the  second  time 
after  the  holes  iu  the  timber  have  been  filled  up,  offer  at 
first  greater  resistance  than  spikes  driven  into  new  sleepers. 

3.  That  but  very  small  forces  are  required  to  produce  a 
widening  of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  6  or  10  millimetres 
(0.236  in.  or  0.394  in.)  as  such  amounts  of  widening  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  structure,  and  require  no 
loosenings  of  the  fastenings. 

4.  That  a  lateral  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.)  at 
the  most,  acting  against  one  point  of  the  head  of  the  rails,  ifl 
sufiicient  to  prodiice  either  a  canting  or  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails  to  such  an  extent  that  the  structure  at  this  point 
is  completely  and  permanently  loosened. 

5.  That  the  force  required  for  the  further  spreading  and 
final  destruction  of  the  structure  is  much  less  than  that  necee- 
e«ry  for  the  first  loosening,  the  former  being  seldom  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

6.  That  the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  a  pressure  acting 
against  one  point  of  the  head  of  a  rail  does  not  increase  in 
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the  plates  thus  (^red  a  ^^reater  resistance  to  the  destmctioQ  ol 
the  structure  than  that  m  which  single  spikes  were  placed  in- 
lide  the  rails. 

765.  The  general  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber 
from  all  the  experiments  relating  to  question  (ff)j  namely, 
What  force  is  required  to  draw  the  spikes  out  of  the  sleepers  t 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  force,  in  pounds,  required  to  draw  out  of  tim- 
ber rail-spikes  of  the  usual  form — that  is  to  say,  square  pris- 
matic spiKes  with  chisel  points — ^is  to  be  found,  if  the  strain 
actB  directly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spike,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  spike  in  contact  with 
the  tinaber  by  the  following  numbers : — 

For  fir,    800  Ibe.  )   ( per  aqiiaie  inch  of  soifMe  of  the  dziTen  portion  of 
«'  oak,  600  ''    M     the  spUce.  j 

"  fir,      47  **  i  jpereqoare  oentimetreof  nixfkoeof  tfaediiTeii  poitioa  1 

"  oak,   94    ''  n     ofthespike.  ^ 

i 

If,  however,  the  force  acts  laterally  as  well  as  in  the  direc-  I 
tion  of  the  axis,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  practice,  the  mul-  -i 
tipliers  become  as  follows : —  ll 
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direct  pioportion  to  the  number  of  sleepen  to  which  the  rail 
IB  fastened,  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rail  and  consequent 
torsion  permits  the  fastenings  upon  the  several  sleepers  to  be 
loosened  successively.  The  resistance  of  the  rails  to  torsional 
strains  may,  however,  enable  the  fastenings  at  any  one  point 
to  receive  such  support  from  the  adjoining  fastenings  that  the 
resistance  to  canting  at  that  point  may  be  doubled. 

7-  That  if  the  elasticity  or  the  rails  is  very  great,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  25  millimetres  (=0.984  in.) 
may  be  produced  without  remaining  permanent  or  without 
•bowing  signs  of  having  occurred  after  the  pressure  has  been 
removed.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  widening  of 
the  gauge  is  produced  by  the  canting  of  the  rails  than  if  it  is 
due  to  &eir  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  displacement  of  the  fastening  would  be  visible, 
whilst  in  the  former  a  slight  raising  of  the  spikes  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  axis  would  only  be  observed  under  very 
favorable  circumstances. 

8.  That  in  the  case  of  structures  having  the  joints  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  arranged  opposite  each  other  or.  the  same 
sleeper,  the  points  on  which  the  joints  occur  offer  considera- 
bly less  resistance  to  a  widening  of  the  gauge  than  is  the  case 
when  the  rails  are  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint,  the  propor- 
tionate resisting  powers  in  the  two  cases  being  about  as  7 
to  10.  Thus  a  permanent  way,  having  the  joints  of  the  two 
lines  of  rails  opposite  each  other,  has  as  many  points  as  there 
are  joints,  at  which  the  lateral  stability  or  power  to  resist 
widening  of  the  gauge,  is  but  VV  of  that  at  the  joints 
of  the  structure  having  the  rails  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint. 
This  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  accidents  originatiDg 
from  the  widening  of  the  gauge. 

9.  That  the  application  of  bedplates  between  the  rails  and 
sleepers  increases — under  otherwise  equal  circumstances — the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails ;  but  that  the  loosening  of  the  f astenmgs  takes 
place  with  a  smaller  displacing  movement. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  relating  to  question  (A), 
namely  :  "  What  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  total  re- 
sistance due  to  the  combination  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and 
wheels  ? 

The  trials  just  recorded  are,  as  Baron  von  Weber  justly 
observes,  very  instructive,  for  they  prove  that  the  fnction 
between  the  rails  and  the  sleepers,  ^2t^«  the  resistance  of  the 
outside  spikes,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  places,  even 
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when  the  preflsnre  against  the  heads  is  snch  as  to  cause  th€ 
canting  of  the  rails  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  the  line 
unfit  for  traffic.  The  experiments  also  show  that  the  inside 
spikes  afford  proportionately  little  resistance,  and  that;  they  . 

represent  the  weakest  points  of  the  structure.    In  fact,  the  [ 

fastened  and  loaded  rails  showed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  displacing  power,  displacements  which  were  certainly 
not  less  tnan  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  structure  ir 
which  the  inside  spikes  had  been  loosened. 

Nothing  now  remained  connected  with  this  part  of  Baron 
von  Weber's  investigations  but  to  collect  facts  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rails  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  structure. 

766.  The  deductions  made  by  him  from  the  experiments 
relating  to  the  question  (A),  ^^Whai  force  is  required  to 
overcome  the  tot(u  resistance  due  to  the  combination  of  ths 
holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  ths  sleepers  and  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  wheels? ^^  are  as  roUows: — 

1.  That  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to  lateral  forces  is 
considerably  increased  through  the  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  rails,  this  friction  causing  the  axle  to  form  a  kind 
of  tic  between  the  two  rails. 

2.  That  if  the  load  upon  the  rail  is  more  than  9,075  lbs. 
per  wheel  or  vehicle,  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to 
canting  due  to  the  friction  just  mentioned  is  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  spiking  of  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  way  to  fir 
sleepers. 

3.  That  the  resistance  of  the  rails  to  lateral  displacement 
on  the  sleepera  is  increased  by  the  load  on  the  rails  in  the 
proportion  of  0.33  of  that  load ;  whence,  in  the  case  of  rails 
carrying  the  load  of  6,806  lbs.  per  wheel,  the  resistance  of  the 
rails  to  lateral  displacenient  on  ths  sleepers  due  to  the  load, 
is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

4.  That  if  the  load  be  more  than  y,075  lbs.  per  wheel,  the 
frictional  resistances  cause  the  rails  to  be  supported  at  top 
and  bottom  against  both  canting  and  lateral  ais])lacement, 
and  the  support  thus  afforded  is  more  effective  than  that  due 
to  the  ordinary  spiking. 

5.  That  the  forces  tending  to  produce  canting  and  lateral 
displacement  due  to  the  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  rolling 
stock,  can  only  be  resisted  (at  least  in  most  cases)  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  spikes,  the  friction  between  the  wheels 
and  rails,  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  sleepers. 

6.  That  if,  therefore,  the  load  upon  one  point  of  tine  struc- 
ture be  partially  or  entirely  removed  by  tne  undue  vertina'. 
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oecillation  of  a  Tehicle,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  lateral 
oscillation  of  the  vehicle  takes  place,  the  stability  of  the 
Btnictiire  a^inst  the  pressure  due  to  this  lateral  oscillation 
depends  solely  upon  tne  insuflScient  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  distortion  and  displacement  are  the  un- 
avoidable consequences.  This  last  deduction  is,  as  Baron 
von  Weber  justly  considers,  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and,  in  fact,  the  experimental  researches  upon  which  it  is 
founded  may  be  said  to  prove  the  cause  which  leads  to  the 
serpentine  displacements  of  the  rails  but  too  frequently  met 
with  on  straight  portions  of  a  line  of  railway,  particularly  if 
the  line  is  one  oi  light  construction,  or  is  traversed  by  loco- 
motives having  cjnsiderable  overhang  at  the  leadina:  and 
trailing  ends.  If  such  a  portion  of  a  Tine  contains  a  sleeper 
badly  bedded,  which  sinks  uniformly  throughout  its  entire 
length  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  load,  tne  vehicle  pass- 
ing over  it  will  make  but  a  heavy  vertical  oscillation,  having 
no  influence  upon  the  lateral  resisting  power  of  the  structure. 
But  if  the  sleeper  sinks  under  one  rail  more  deeply  than  un- 
der the  other,  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  will  be  at  once 
horizontal  and  vertical,  and  the  load  will  be  removed  more  or 
less,  flrst  from  the  trailing  and  then  from  the  leading  axle, 
thus  causing  the  lateral  pressure  due  to  the  horizontal  oscilla- 
tions to  be  exerted  through  the  tires  of  the  wheels  with  full 
power  against  the  rails. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  point  of 
the  unloaded,  or  partially  unloaded,  structure  shouW  be  dis- 
placed laterally;  but  this  displacement  having  once  occurred, 
the  oscillations  of  the  passing  vehicles  become  so  consider- 
able, both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  that  the  dis- 
placement of  the  ml  is  soon  repeated,  and  only  favorable 
circiimstances,  such  as  coincidence  of  the  oscillations,  can 
then  produce  a  uniform  motion  of  the  vehicles.  The  dis- 
placements just  referred  to  are  considered  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  be  itiost  dangerous,  both  for  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  and  the  passage  of  the  trains,  because  their  original 
causes  can  only  be  discovered  with  great  diflSculty,  even 
when  the  permanent  way  is  most  carefully  maintained. 

167.  Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  experiments  we  have  already  described,  it  is 
imdeniable  that  some  of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  sta- 
bility of  permanent  way-structures  can  only  be  finally  an- 
swered by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  momentary  deflec- 
tions and  displacements  of  the  rails  which  actually  occur  when 
a  line  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  passing  trains,  I  ut  whicb 
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disappear  cither  entirely,  or  almoBt  entirely,  after  the  action 
which  causes  them  ceases,  and  which  are  thus,  under  ordinal^ 
circumstances,  likely  to  escape  observation. 

The  momentary  deflections  and  displacements  just  referred 
to  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  ap- 
parently disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  load,  and  those 
which  ^disappear  absolutely.  To  the  flrst  class  belong  those 
deflections  and  displacements  which,  although  causing  a 
preater  or  less  loosening  of  the  structure,  are  yet  within  the 
limits  of  elasticity  of  the  rails,  so  that  the  latter,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  return  to  their  normal  positions,  and  there 
are  only  left  to  make  the  movements  which  have  taken  place, 
the  small  lateral  displacements  of  the  spikes,  or  small  impres- 
sions of  the  sleepers  by  the  bases  of  the  rails.  Such  marks  of 
displacements  are  likely  to  escape  any  but  very  careful  in- 
spection ;  yet,  taken  altogether,  they  may  allow  to  the  rails 
an  amount  of  play  or  liberty  to  cant  which  may  produce 
dangerous  results.  The  second  class  of  momentary  displace- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  those  which  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  permanent  way-structure 
as  a  whole,  all  the  parts  returning  to  their  normal  positions  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Such  momen- 
tary alterations  as  these  in  the  positions  of  the  rails  occur  less 
frequently  than  those  of  the  former  class,  but  they  may  never- 
theless become  dangerous  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber, 
from  the  results  of  the  various  series  of  experiments  recorded 
by  us  in  the  preceding  articles  of  the  present  series.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Baron  that  the  tendency  of  advanced  rail- 
way practice  is  to  abandon  the  ordinary  system  of  iron  or 
steel  rails  fixed  on  wooden  sleepers  for  the  use  of  permanent 
way-structures  formed  of  iron  alone,  and  he  considers  that 
ultimately  lines  of  rails  will  be  constructed  as  continuous  gir- 
ders, strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  actions  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  resisting  directly  upon  properly  prepareil  ground, 
vFithout  the  intervention  of  intermediate  memoers  or  perish- 
able materials.  "  Looking  back,"  he  says,  *'  upon  the  experi- 
mental researches,  we  are  struck  by  an  extraordinary  fact,  the 
remarkable  character  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  lias  been  little  known  and  still  less  taken  into 
consideration*  This  fact  is  that  heavy  trains  and  powerful 
eugiiies  have  already  ran  longer  than  the  a^e  of  the  present 
generation  upon  lines  or  structures,  the  flexibility  of  which  is 
so  great  that  every  wheel  leaves  its  impression,  and  every  os- 
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cillaiioQ  produces  a  diBplacement ;  and  of  whioli  the  stability 
— as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  resisting  power  of  its  mechan 
ical  parts — is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  disturbing  influ* 
ences  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  almost  any  one  ox  these 
influences  would  destroy  the  structure  if  it  were  not  that  tlie 
very  load  itself  increased  the  stability  through  the  agency  of 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  tbSb.  It  would  be 
quite  unworthy  of  engineers  and  en^'neering  science  to  reply 
that  as  the  traffic  has  for  a  lon^  period  been  satisfactorily  car- 
ried on  lines  possessing  such  ^xibility,  that,  therefore,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whence  the  stability  comes,  so  long  as  it  is  there 
when  required.  We  mij?ht  as  well  state  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  certain  powder-mm  is  free  from  dan^r,  because  explo- 
sions have  occurred  but  rarely  during  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years." 

768.  Ddduotions  of  Baron  von  Weber  firom  tabiQated 
resiilts.  Baron  von  Weber  makes  a  series  of  deductions  which 
are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  both  locomotive  superin- 
tendents and  engineers  in  char^  of  permanent  way.  These 
deductions  are  in  substance  as  Allows : — 

1.  That,  as  is  well  known,  six-wheeled  locomotives,  when 
running,  oscillate  round  their  central  axle,  a  dipping  or 
plunging  motion  taking  place  towards  the  leading  and  trail- 
ing end  alternately.  Thus  liie  loads  upon  the  leading  and 
trailing  springs  vary  according  to  the  oscillations,  and  conse- 
quently the  pressures  exerted  by  the  leading  and  trailing 
wheels  upon  the  rails  vary  also. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  engines  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made  the  greatest  load  imposed  in  this  manuer  upon  the 
springs  exceeded  the  normal  load  by  103  per  cent  (the  in- 
crease of  load  being  from  70  to  160  centners  per  wheel)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  by  74  per  cent  (the  in- 
crease being  from  115  to  200  centners  per  wheel)  in  the  case 
of  the  traihng  springs. 

3.  That  the  maximum  loads  just  mentioned  are  much 
greater  than  that  laid  down  by  the  rules  acknowledged  by 
German  railways,  namely,  a  maximum  of  130  centners  per 
wheel.  Thus  in  determining  the  strength  of  permanent  way- 
structures  this  great  inci-ease  of  the  pressure  sometimes  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  That  the  load  upon  the  springs  is  sometimes  reojced 
during  the  running  ot  the  engine  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
norm^  load  (the  reduction  being  from  7i  to  5  centners)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  to  26  per  cent  of  the 
normal  load  (from  114  to  30  centners)  in  the  case  of  the 
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trailing  springs.  The  decrease,  or  even  sometimes  the  almost 
entire  removal  of  the  load  from  the  leading  springs  is  sur- 
prising. The  experiments,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been 
given,  prove  that  the  permanent  wsj  is  momentarily  sub- 
jected to  far  greater  loads  than  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
carry,  and  further  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  relieved 
of  its  load  as  above  stated.  It  appears  also  certain  that  there 
exist  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  vehicles  produced  at  first 
by  partially  vertical  oscillations,  and  there  thus  exists  the 

{greatest  probability  of  the  coincidence  of  such  a  relief  from 
oad  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  with  a  horizontal  oscillation 
towards  the  rail  from  which  the  load  has  just  been  removed, 
the  result  being  a  displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  as, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  opposition  ofPered  by 
the  latter  is  but  that  due  to  its  mechanical  structure.  The 
experiments  on  the  stability  of  permanent  way  already  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  investigations  of  the  variations  of 
load  on  the  wheels  of  the  engines,  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  displacement  of  the  structure  previously  considered 
inexplicable. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
loads  resting  at  different  times  on  the  same  spring  varies  by 
more  than  double  the  normal  load  in  the  case  of  uie  leading 
wheels ;  but  seldom  by  more  than  40  per  cent  of  that  load 
in  the  case  of  the  trailing  wheels,  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates that  the  real  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  masses  forming 
the  engine  is  situated  between  the  driving  and  trailing  axle, 
and  not  over  the  former. 

6.  That  the  extreme  amounts  of  variation  in  the  loads  on 
the  leading  and  trailing  springs  were  found  to  occur  in  an 
engine  the  construction  of  which  would  have  least  justified 
the  expectation  of  their  taking  place.  This  engine  was  the 
"  Prometheus,"  in  which  the  wheel  base  differed  very  little 
from  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  in  whicJi  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  load  was  removed  from  the  leading  wheel,  while 
that  on  the  trailing  wheels  was  reduced  to  77  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load.  This  fact  points  strongly  to  the  danger  often 
attendant  upon  placing  a  great  lead  upon  the  driving  axle, 
if  the  latter  is  situated  under  the  centre  of  the  engine. 

769.  Sleepers.  The  preservation  of  sleepers  by  chemical 
processes  is  always  the  subject  of  experiment  on  one  or  another 
of  our  railways.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  general  in 
this  country,  because  the  mashing  of  the  rail  into  the  sleepei 
osually  destroys  it  in  advance  of  decay.     In  Englaod,  tht 
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bearinsB  of  the  chains  used  with  the  double-headed  rail  on 
every  deeper  are  so  extended,  that  the  mechanical  injury  of 
the  wood  is  quite  small.  Prevention  against  decay — usually 
immersion  in  coal-tar — ^is  therefore  generally  practised.  Tlie 
insufficient  bearing  offered  by  sleepers  to  the  rails  is  thus, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of  their  rapid  destruction. 
It  is  steted  that  placing  the  sleepers  closer  than,  say  two  feet 
apart  between  centres,  would  prevent  the  convenient  tamping 
or  the  ballast.  It  is  objected  to  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  that  the 
rail  lying  parallel  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  mashes  into  it 
more  easily  than  into  the  cross-sleeper.  These  objections  to 
insufficient  bearing  are  not  inherent  in  either  system,  but  arise 
from  improper  construction.  Thoroughly  good  ballast  would 
not  require  continual  tamping.  It  is  even  proposed  by  some 
of  our  most  experienced  engineers  to  cover  the  ballast  with 
a  coating  of  coal-tar  and  gravel,  to  absolutely  exclude  water, 
and  thus  prevent  not  only  decay,  but  washing,  freezing,  heav- 
ing, settling — all  destroymg  elements  but  vibration  and  wear. 
In  this  case  the  timber  bearings  under  the  rails  should  be 
almost  continuous,  to  prevent  wear  both  on  the  ballast  and 
on  the  rail.  The  mashing  of  rails  into  timbers,  either  longi- 
tudinals or  cross-sleepers,  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  staff- 
ness  in  the  rails  themselves.  The  low  (\  railb  on  the  Great 
Western  of  England  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  failure.  If  the  iron  wasted  in  the  thick  stem  and 
pear-head  of  our  worst  shaped  rails  were  put  into  the  height 
of  stem,  their  resistance  to  deflection  would  be  doubled,  uns^ 
resistance  being  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  engineers,  that  the 
longitudinal  system  will  become  standam.  It  offers  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  bearing  for  the  rail  as  the  cross-sleeper 
system.  The  whole  strength  of  a  longitudinal  is  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  rail,  considered  as  a  oeam  to  carry  the  load. 
The  strength  of  the  cross-sleeper  in  this  direction  is  wholly 
wasted.  The  longitudinal  is  almost  certain  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  a  broken  rail.  This  system  has  never  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  high,  stiff  rail.  It  requires  bet- 
ter ballast,  and  more  thorough  adjustment  than  the  other 
system.  Independent  points  of  support,  like  the  isolated 
ends  of  cross-sleepers,  that  can  be  blocked  up  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  superstructure^ 
are  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  bad  ballasting  and 
imperfect  drainage.  But  they  are  unsuited  to  any  system  oi 
homogeneous,  continuous,  and  permanent  way. 

Iron  sleepers  are  coming  into  use  in  countries  where  tim* 
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bei"  18  Tery  costlj  and  nnsnitable,  and  are  the  snbjeets  of 
variouB  experiments  in  England. 

The  great  defect  of  all  imperishable  sleepers,  whether  stone 
or  iron,  has  been  want  of  elasticity.  An  anTPil  under  a  luil, 
and  especially  under  a  joint,  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  an 
insufficient  support. 

770.  Rail-Joints.  The  selection  of  joint  fastenings  for 
the  ends  of  rails  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
rail  required,  and  hence  upon  the  traffic.  After  twenty  years 
of  competitive  trial  with  every  variety  of  fastening,  the  sim- 
ple "fish -joint" — ^an  iron  splice  on  each  side  of  the  rail — ^has 
oecome  standard  in  Europe,  and  is  fining  ground  here.  It 
is  the  lightest  and  strongest  fastenmg  that  can  be  applied, 
when  rails  are  high,  and  properly  shaped  to  receive  it  The 
old  difficulty  of  nuts  jamn^  loose  has  been  overcome  by  the 
use  of  elastic  washers.  Fishing  a  pear-headed  rail,  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,  would  be  perfectly  useless.  For 
light  rails,  and  for  steel  rails  (to  save  weakening  them  by 
punching),  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fish-joint,  the  new 
Beeves'  lastening — a  light  clamp  upon  the  contiguous  fianges 
of  two  rails — is  coming  largely  into  use.  The  mere  chair  oi 
seating  for  the  ends  or  rails  is  no  longer  considered  safe  nor 
economical  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic.  Although  there  is 
room  for  farther  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  mat  the  de- 
mand for  a  good  rail-joint  has  not  been  met 

77L  Steel  Ralls — ^The  Resiilts.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
have  been  in  regular  and  extensive  use  abroad  over  ten  years. 
For  several  years  large  trial-lots  have  been  laid  on  various 
American  roads  having  heavy  traffic. 

772.  The  Wear  of  Steel  Ralls.  As  no  steel  rails  are  re- 
ported to  have  worn  out  on  our  roads,  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  steel  and  iron  cannot  be  absolutely  determined. 

A  great  number  of  instances  of  the  comparative  wear  of 
steel  were  cited.  In  one  case  twenty-three  iron  rails  had  been 
worn  out,  where  a  steel  rail,  laid  end  to  end  with  the  iron, 
was  not  yet  worn  down.  In  other  cases  the  wear  was  seven 
teen  to  one.  It  is  conceded  that  any  steel  rail  will  outlast 
six  iron  rails.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  wearing  qualities  of 
steel  rails  have  never  been  doubted  or  questionod. 

773.  Breakage  of  Steel  Ralls.  Some  steel  rails  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  manufacture  have  broken  in 
service.  In  several  cases  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  direct  analysis  of  the  broken  rail.  The  cause  was  phos 
phorus.  In  some  other  cases,  where  analyses  were  not  made, 
the  general  character  of  the  iron  used  has  been  aaoer 
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tallied,  and  the  trouble  has  been  inferred  to  be  phosphoms, 
or,  in  some  cases,  an  excess  of  silicon.  It  is  well  known  to 
steel  makers  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of  phosphorus 
(above  0.2  per  cent.)  will  make  J3essemer  steel  brittle.  In 
other  cases  rails  have  broken  at  the  mark  of  the  "^gag,"  or 
instrument  for  straightening  the  rail  cold.  The  rails  had  not 
been  properly  hot-straightened,  or  were  finished  at  too  low 
a  heat  More  rails  have  broken  through  punched  fish-bolt 
holes,  and  at  punched  nicks  in  the  flan^,  than  at  any  other 
places.  Experiments  prove  that  punching  a  hole  in  a  steel 
rail  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  wear  well,  weakens  it. 

In  the  absence  of  further  official  information,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  breakage  of  steel  rails  is  only  a  small  per 
centage  of  the  breakage  of  iron  rails.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  considered  by  the  public, 
except  when  lives  are  lost,  and  not  always  by  railway  man- 
agers when  they  make  contracts. 

774.  Tests  and  Improvenients.  The  punching  of  steel 
rails  has  been  abandoned.  Several  kinds  of  power  and  hand 
drilling  machines  have  been  introduced,  that  do  the  work 
rapidly  arid  well.  The  loss  from  the  neutral  axis  of  a  rail, 
of  the  little  material  necessary  to  let  a  bolt  through,  cannot 
sen^ibly  weaken  it.  To  prevent  the  rails  from  creeping,  the 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  pins  them  to  several 
sleepers  by  means  of  J  inch  holes  drilled  in  the  flange. 
There  are  also  other  and  better  devices  for  preventing  end 
movement,  which  do  not  weaken  the  rail  at  all.  The  grand 
advantage  of  steel,  for  service  under  concussion  and  wear,  is 
its  homogeneity.  Having  been  cast  from  a  liquid  state,  It  is 
sound  and  uniform,  and  Iree  from  the  laminations  and  layers 
of  cinder  and  numerous  welds  which  characterize  wrought 
iron,  especially  the  low  gi-ades  of  wrought  iron  usually  put 
into  rails. 

775.  Improved  Traction  upon  Steel  Rails.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  railway  managers  to  consider  only 
the  increased  durability  of  steel.  A  less  striking,  but  per- 
haps equally  important  advantage  is,  that  it  has  c^ouble  the 
strength  and  more  than  double  the  stiffness  of  iron. 

The  great  and  constant  resistance  to  traction,  and  th»^  wear 
and  tear  of  track,  wheels,  and  running  gear,  due  to  the  A^^hec- 
tion  of  rails  between  the  sleepera  ana  the  perpetual  seri<a«  of 
resulting  concussions,  may  be  much  reduced,  or  practic^^Ov 
avoided,  by  the  use  of  rails  of  twice  the  ordinary  stiffnesi^ ; 
in  such  a  case,  however,  reasonably  good  ballasting  and 
sleepers  would  be  essential.  When  a  whole  series  of  slnep- 
80 
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era  sinks  bodily  into  the  mnd,  the  consideration  of  deflectioc 
between  the  sleepers  is  a  premature  refinement  If  the 
weight  of  steel  rails  is  decreased  in  pro^rtion  to  their 
strength,  these  advantages  of  cheaper  traction  and  mainte- 
nance will  not,  of  course,  be  realizea.  The  best  practice,  here 
and  abroad,  is  to  use  the  same  weight  for  steel  as  had  been 
formerly  employed  for  iron. 

776.  Steel-headed  Rails.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country,  to  produce 
a  good  steel-headed  rail,  and  not  without  success.  Puddled 
steel  heads  have  all  the  structural  defects  of  wrought  iron, 
as  they  are  not  formed  fi*om  a  cast,  and  hence  homogeneous 
mass,  but  are  made  by  the  wrought-iron  process,  and  are,  in 
fact,  a  "  high"  steely  wrought  iron.  They  are,  however,  a 
great  improvement  upon  ordinary  iron,  although  probably 
nttle  cheaper  than  cast-steel  heads.  Eolling  a  plain  cast-steel 
slab  upon  an  iron  pile  has  not  proved  successni].  The  weld 
cannot  be  perfected  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  the  steel  peels 
off  under  tne  action  of  car  wheels.  Forming  the  steel  slab 
with  grooves,  into  which  the  iron  would  dovetail  when  the 
pile  was  rolled  into  a  nul,  has  been  quite  sncoeesfiiL 
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OAKALS. 

777.  C<maU  are  artificial  channels  for  water,  applied  to  tlie 
pnrpofie  of  inland  navigation ;  for  the  supply  or  cities  with 
water ;  for  draining ;  for  irrigation,  &c.,  &c. 

778.  H'amgahle  canals  are  divided  into  two  classes:  1st 
Canals  which  are  on  the  same  level  throughout  their  entire 
length,  as  those  which  are  found  in  low  level  countries. 
2d.  Canals  which  connect  two  points  of  difFerent  levels,  which 
lie  either  in  the  same  valley,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing 
ridge.  This  class  is  found  in  broken  countries,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  into  several 
level  portions,  the  communication  between  which  is  effected 
by  some  artificial  means.  When  the  points  to  bo  connected 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge,  the  highest  reach, 
which  crosses  the  ridge,  is  termed  the  summit  level. 

779.  1st  Class.  The  surveying  and  laying  out  a  canal  in  a 
level  country,  are  operations  of  such  extreme  simplicity  as  to 
require  no  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

The  cross  section  of  this  class  (Fig.  236)  presents  usually  a 


Fig.  S86— CroaB  section  of  a  canal  in  level  cutting. 
A|  water-way. 
^  B|  tow-pathfl. 

0,  berms. 
D,  side-drainB. 
B,  puddling  of  da  j  or  aand. 

woityr-way^  or  channel  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  with  an  embank* 
ment  on  each  side,  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  formed  of  the  excavation  for  the  water-way. 
The  level,  or  surface  of  the  water,  is  usually  above  the  natural 
surface,  suflBcient  thickness  being  given  to  the  embankments 
to  prevent  the  filtration  of  the  water  through  them,  and  to  re- 
eifit  its  pressure.  This  arrangement  has  in  its  f  avc«r  the  advan- 
tage or  economy  in  tlie  labor  of  excavating  and  embanking, 
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since  the  cross  Bection  of  the  cutting  may  be  so  calculated  m 
to  furnish  the  necessary  earth  for  the  embankment ;  but  it 
exposes  the  surroundinff  country  to  injury,  from  accidents 
happening  to  the  embankments. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  cross  section 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows ;  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  each  particular  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  canal ;  so 
that  two  boats,  in  passing  each  other,  may,  by  sheering  to- 
wards the  sides,  avoid  being  brought  into  contact 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  boat,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  particularly  if  there  are  water-plants 
growing  on  the  bottom. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  water-way,  in  compact  soils,  should 
receive  a  base  at  least  once-and-a-half  the  altitude,  and  pro- 
portionally more  as  the  soil  is  less  compact. 

•  The  thickness  of  the  embankments,  at  top,  is  seldom  regu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  them,  as  this,  in 
most  cases,  is  inconsiderable,  but  to  prevent  filtration,  which, 
were  it  to  take  place,  would  soon  cause  their  destruction.  A 
thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  at  top,  with  the  additional 
thickness  given  by  the  side  slopes  at  the  water  surface,  vnH, 
in  most  cases,  be  amply  suflScient  to  prevent  filtrations.  A 
pathway  for  th6  horses  attached  to  the  boats,  termed  a  toio- 
j>atA,  which  is  made  on  one  of  the  embankments,  and  a  foot- 
path on  the  other,  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  tow-path,  give  a  superabundance  of  strength  to 
the  embankments. 

The  tow-path  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease  ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  heiriit  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  should  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple  ;  nor  greater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the  horses 
in  towing.  The  surface  of  the  tow-path  should  incline  slightly 
outward,  both  to  convey  off  the  surface  water  in  wet  weather, 
and  to  give  a  firmer  footing  to  the  horses,  which  naturally 
draw  from  the  canal. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  soil :  towards  the  water-way  they  should  seldom  be  les» 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  from  it,  they  may,  if  it  bo 
thought  necessary,  be  less.  The  interior  slope  is  usually  not 
carried  up  unbroken  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  but  a  hori- 
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Boutal  space,  termed  a  bench,  or  ierm,  about  one  or  two  feet 
wide,  is  left,  about  one  foot  above  the  water  surface,  between 
the  side  slope  of  the  water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment above  the  berm.  This  space  serves  to  protect  the  npper 
part  of  the  interior  side  slope,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  planted 
with  such  shrubbery  as  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  aquatic 
localities,  to  protect  more  efficaciously  the  banks  by  the  sup- 

Eort  which  its  roots  give  to  the  soil.  The  side  slopes  are 
etter  protected  bv  a  revdtement  of  dry  stone.  Aquatic  plants 
of  the  bulrush  kind  have  been  used,  with  success,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  being  planted  on  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
the  si^  slope,  they  serve  to  break  the  ripple,  and  preserve 
the  slopes  from  its  effects. 

The  earth  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed  should  be 
of  a  good  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free  from  vegetable 
mould,  and  all  vegetable  matter,  as  the  roots  of  plants,  &c. 
In  forming  the  embankments,  the  vegetable  mould  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest ; 
and  they  should  be  carried  up  in  uniform  layers,  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  be  well  rammed.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  foi'med,  is 
such  as  not  to  present  entire  security  against  filtration,  a  pud- 
dling of  clay,  or  fine  sand,  two  or  t&ee  feet  thick,  may  be 
laid  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  penetrating  a  foot  below  the 
natural  surface.  Sand  is  useful  in  preventing  filtration  caused 
by  llie  holes  made  in  the  embauKments  near  the  water  sur- 
face by  insects,  moles,  rats,  &c. 

Side  drains  must  be  made,  on  each  side,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  the  surface  water  of  the  natural 
surface  from  injuriiig  the  embankments. 

780.  2d  Class.  This  class  will  admit  of  two  subdivisions ; 
1st.  Canals  which  lie  throughout  in  the  same  valley ;  2d. 
Canals  with  a  summit  level. 

Iiooation.  In  laying  out  canals,  belonging  to  the  first  sub- 
division, the  engineer  must  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the 
relative  expense  of  constniction  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valley ; 
which  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cutting  and  filling,  tne 
masonrv  for  the  culverts,  g:c.,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  as 
adapte<l*to  holding  water.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
side  on  which  the  fewest  secondary  water-courses  are  found 
will,  generally  speaking,  ofFer  the  greatest  advantage  as  to 
expense,  but  it  may  happen  that  the  secondary  water-courses 
will  be  required  to  feea  the  canal  i^ith  water,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  out  the  line  on  the  side  where  they 
are  found  mos^.  convenient,  and  in  most  abur  dance. 
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7BL  Cross  seoUon.  The  side  formationB  of  e^eaTationi 
and  embankments  reqaire  peoiiUar  care,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  any  crences,  wneo  they  are  firat  formed,  or  which  may 
take  place  by  settling,  might  prove  deBtmctive  to  the  work. 
In  most  cases,  a  stratum  of  good  binding  earth,  lining  the 
water-way  throughout  to  the  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  if 
compactly  rammed,  will  be  found  to  offer  sufficient  security, 
if  the  BUDStnictnre  ia  of  a  firm  character,  and  not  liable  to 
settle.  Fine  sand  has  been  apphed  with  success  to  stop  the 
leakage  in  canals.  The  sand  for  this  purpose  is  sprinkled,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
gradiiallr  tills  up  the  outlets  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
canal.  But  neiUier  this  nor  puddling  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  all  cases,  parti(nilarly  where  the  substructure  is  formed 
of  fragments  of  rocks  offering  lai^  crevices  to  tUtrations,  or 
is  of  a  marly  nature.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  neoea- 
sary  to  Une  the  water-way  throughout  with  stone,  laid  in  hy- 
dranhc  mortar.     A  hning  of  this  character  (Fig.  237),  both 
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at  the  bottom  and  sides,  formed  of  flat  stones,  about  four  in- 
ches thick,  laid  on  a  bed  of  hydraulic  mortar,  one  inch  thick, 
and  covered  by  a  similar  coat  of  mortar,  making  the  entii« 
thickness  of  the  lining  six  inches,  has  been  found  to  answer 
all  the  required  purposes.  This  lining  should  be  covered,  both 
at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layer  of  gjaod  earth,  at  least 
three  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  the  shock  of  the  boats 
striking  either  of  those  parts. 

The  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  tow-paths  in  deep  cut- 
ting (Fig.  238)  should  be  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  in 
canals  cS  the  first  class ;  but  when  the  cuttings  are  of  consid- 
erable depth,  it  has  betm  recommended  to  reduce  both  to  tba 
t^monsioiM  strictly  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  single  boat 
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Fig.  S8S— Oroos  seotton  of  a  canal  in  deep  ontdng. 
B,  aide  f4op«a  of  catting. 

By  this  reduction  there  would  be  some  economy  in  the  exca* 
nations ;  but  this  advantage  would,  generally,  be  of  too  tri- 
fling a  character  to  be  placed  as  an  offset  to  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  to  the  navigation,  particularly  where  an  active 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on. 

782.  Summit  level.  As  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
summit  level  of  a  canal  must  be  collected  from  the  ground 
that  lies  above  it,  the  position  selected  for  the  summit  level 
should  be  at  the  lowest  point  practicable  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  canal.  In  selecting  this 
point,  and  the  direction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  the 
engineer  will  be  guided  by  the  considerations  withTegard  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  which  have  alreacfy  been 
dwelt  upon, 

783.  Supply  of  water.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
for  canals  with  a  summit  level,  may  be  oivided  into  two  por- 
tions. Ist.  That  which  is  required  for  the  summit  level,  and 
those  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d.  That 
which  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  first  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  oivided  into  several  elements :  1st. 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
which  draw  their  supply  from  it.  2d.  the  quantity  required 
to  supply  losses,  arismg  from  accidents ;  as  breaches  in  the 
banks,  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repairs.  3d.  The 
supplies  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation,  from  leakage 
through  the  soU,  and  through  the  lock  gates.  4th.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arising  from 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  founded  on  accurate  observa- 
tiGD&j  no  precise  amount  can  be  assigned  to  these  various  ele- 
ments which  will  serve  the  engineer  as  data  for  rigorous  cal« 
culation. 

The  quantity  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  the  summit 
level  and  its  dependent  levels,  will  depend  on  their  size,  an 
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element  wliich  can  be  readily  calcniated ;  and  upon  the  qiipn* 
tity  which  would  soak  into  the  soil,  whidi  is  an  element  cf  a 
very  indeterminate  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  the  different  levels. 

The  supplies  for  accidental  losses  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

To  calculate  the  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation, 
correct  observations  must  be  made  on  the  yearly  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  sur- 
face; as  the  loss  to  be  supplied  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  leakage  through  the  soil,  it  will  depend 
on  the  greater  or  less  capacity  whicn  the  soil  has  for  holding 
water.  This  element  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  but  also  with  the  shorter  or  longer  time  that  the  canal 
may  have  been  in  use;  it  having  been  found  to  decrease  with 
time,  and  to  be,  comparatively,  T)ut  trifling  in  old  canals.  In 
ordinary  soils  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  inches  in 
depth  every  twenty-four  hours,  for  some  time  after  the  canal 
is  first  opened.  The  leakage  through  the  gates  will  depend 
on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts.  From  experiments  by 
Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  CJiesapedke  cmd  Ohio  canal,  the  leakage 
through  the  locks  at  the  summit  level,  which  are  100  feet 
long,  16  feet  wide,  and  have  a  lift  of  8  feet,  amounts  to 
twelve  locks  full  daily,  or  about  50  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  monthly  loss  upon  the  same  cAnal,  from  evaporation  and 
filtration,  is  about  twice  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
it.  From  eyoeriments  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  on  the  Erie 
canal,  the  total  loss,  from  evaporation,  filtration,  and  leaks^ 
through  the  gates,  is  about  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  &i 
each  mile. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  thft  navigation,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distinct  cases  reqmre  examination :  1st.  Where 
there  is  but  one  lock  between  two  levels,  or  in  other  words, 
when  the  locks  are  isolated.  2d.  When  there  are  several 
contiguous  locks,  or  as  it  is  termed,  9k  flight  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

784.  A  look  is  a  small  basin  just  large  enough  to  receive 
a  boat,  in  which  the  water  is  usually  confined  on  the  sides  by 
two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  and  at  the  ends  by  two  gates, 
which  open  and  shut,  both  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
boat  to  pass,  and  to  cut  off  the  water  of  the  upper  level  xrom 
the  lower,  as  well  as  from  the  lock  while  the  boat  is  in  it.  To 
pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the  other— from  the  lower  to  the 
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apper  end,  for  example—the  lower  gates  are  cpened,  and  die 
boat  having  entered  the  lock  they  are  shut,  and  water  is  drawn 
from  the  upper  level,  by  means  of  valves,  to  fill  the  lock  and 
raise  the  boat ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  apper  gatea 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  descend  from  the 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  first  filled ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
opened,  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
tne  water  is  dravm  from  the  lock  by  valves,  until  the  boat  is 
lowered  to  the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened 
and  the  boat  is  passed  out 

In  the  two  operations  just  described,  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  passage  of  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantity  of  water  must 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two ;  this  height  is  termed  the  lift  of  the 
lock,  and  the  volume  of  water  required  to  pass  a  boat  up  or 
down  is  termed  iheprigm  of  lift  xhe  calculation,  there£>re, 
for  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  navi- 
gation, will  be  simply  that  of  the  number  of  prisms  of  lift 
which  each  boat  will  draw  from  the  summit  level  in  passing 
up  or  down. 

'785.  In  calculating  the  expenditure  for  locks  in  flights,  a 
new  element,  termed  tiie  prism  ofd/raugkt^  must  be  taken  into 
account.  This  prism  is  tne  quantity  of  water  required  to  float 
the  boat  in  the  lock  when  tne  prism  of  lift  is  drawn  off  ;  and 
is  evidently  equal  in  depth  to  the  water  in  the  canal,  unless  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  just  sufiicient  for  the 
draught  of  the  boat,  by  which  a  small  saving  of  water  might 
be  effected. 

786.  Locks  in  flights  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view,  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  water :  the  first, 
where  both  the  prism  of  lift,  and  that  of  draught,  are  drawn 
off  for  the  passage  of  a  boat ;  or  second,  where  the  prisms  of 
draught  are  always  retained  in  the  locks.  The  expenditure, 
of  course,  will  be  different  for  the  two  cases. 

Great  refinements  in  the  calculation  of  such  cases  should 
not  be  made,  but  the  engineer  should  confine  himself  to  mak- 
ing an  ample  allowance  for  the  most  unfavorable  cases,  both 
as  regards  the  order  of  passage  and  the  number  of  boats. 

787.  Feeders  and  Reservoirs.  Having  ascertained,  from 
the  preceding  considerations,  the  probable  supply  which 
should  be  collected  at  the  summit  level,  the  engineer  will 
next  direct  his  attention  to  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be 
procured.  Theoretically  considered,  all  the  water  that  drains 
from  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  summit  leveL  and  above  it| 
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might  be  collected  for  its  supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  channels  for  tne  conveyance  of  water  must  have  certain 
slopes,  and  that  these  slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  sup- 

{ly  famished  in  a  certain  time,  all  other  things  being  eaual. 
n  making,  however,  the  survey  of  the  country,  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  summit  level,  all  the  ground 
a1x)ve  it  should  be  examined,  leaving  the  determination  of  the 
slopes  for  after  considerations.  The  survey  for  this  object 
consists  in  making  an  accurate  delineation  of  all  the  water- 
courses above  the  summit  level,  and  in  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  can  be  furnished  by  each  in  a  given  time. 
This  survey,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
water  furnished  by  each  stream,  which  is  termed  the  ffoicffing, 
should  be  made  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  minimum  supply. 

788.  The  usual  method  of  collecting  the  water  of  the 
sources,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  is  by  feeders 
and  reservoirs.  The  feeder  is  a  canal  of  a  small  cross  section, 
which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  groimd  with  a  suitable 
slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  the  reservoir,  or  direct 
to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of  the  cross  section, 
and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder,  should  bear  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  m  order  that  it  shall  deliver  a  certain 
supply  in  a  given  time.  The  smaller  the  slope  given  to  the 
feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at  which  it  will  intersect 
the  sources  of  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  will  receive.  This  slope,  however, 
has  a  practical  limit,  which  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in 
1,000  yards,  or  nine  thousand  base  to  one  altitude ;  and  the 
greatest  slope  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  give  the 
current  a  greater  mean  velocitv  than  thirteen  inches  jper  sec- 

%ond,  in  oraer  that  the  bed  of  the  feeder  may  not  be  injured. 
Feeders  are  furnished  like  ordinary  canals,  with  contrivancee 
to  let  off  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  water  in  them,  in  cases 
of  heavy  rains,  or  for  making  repairs. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  water  collected  by  the  feed- 
ers is  delivered  at  the  reservoir ;  the  loss  from  various  causes 
being  much  greater  in  them  than  in  canals.  From  observa- 
tions made  on  some  of  the  feeders  of  canals  in  France,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  it  appears  that  the  feeder 
of  the  Brio/re  canal  delivers  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  water 
it  gathers  from  its  sources  of  supply ;  and  that  the  annual  loss 
of  the  two  feeders  of  the  Lang%bedoo  canal  amounts  to  100 
times  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  can  contain. 

789.  A  Meservovr  is  a  large  pond,  or  body  of  water,  held  io 
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reserve  for  dia  neceesary  supply  of  the  sammit  level.  A  reser 
voir  is  uBQiJly  formed  by  choosing  a  suitable  site  )n  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  whicn  lies  above  the  summit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  tl  e  outlet  of 
the  valley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the 
water  to  oe  collected.  The  object  to  be  attained,  in  this  case, 
is  to  embody  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  smallest  evaporating  surface,  at  the  smallest 
cost  n>r  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

It  is  generally  deemed  best  to  have  two  reservoirs  for  the 
supply,  one  to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
other,  which  is  termed  the  distributing  reservoir,  to  regulate 
the  supply  to  the  summit  level.  If,  however,  the  summit 
level  IS  very  capacious,  it  may  be  used  as  the  distributing 
reservoir. 

The  proportion  between  the  Quantity  of  water  that  falls 
upon  a  given  surface,  and  that  wnich  can  be  collected  from 
it  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir,  varies  considerably  with  the 
latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  natural  features  of 
the  locality.  The  drainage  is  greatest  in  high  latitudes,  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons ;  with  respect  to  the  natural 
features,  a  wooded  surrace  with  narrow  and  deep  valleys  will 
yield  a  larger  amount  than  an  open  flat  country. 

But  few  observations  have  been  made  on  this  point  by  en- 
gineers. From  some  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  in  reference  to  the 
reservoirs  for  the  Ghmango  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  in  that  locality  about  two-flf ths  of  t}ie  quan- 
tity of  rain  may  be  collected  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir. 
The  proportion  usually  adopted  by  engineers  is  one-third. 

The  loss  of  water  from  the  reservoir  by  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, and  other  causes,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  exposure  of  the  water  surface.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  some  of  the  old  reservoirs  in  England  and 
France,  it  appears  that  the  daily  loss  averages  about  half  an 
inch  in  depti  ^ 

790.  The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously  con- 
structed: in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entirely  of 
earth  (Fig.  240);  in  others,  entirely  of  masonry;  and  in 
others,  of  earth  packed  in  between  several  parallel  stone 
walls.  It  is  now  thought  best  to  use  either  earth  or  masonry 
alone,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  cc»ni- 
parative  expense  of  the  two  methods  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Earthen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  of  the 
best  binding  eaiih,  well  freed  from  everything  that  might 
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9ig.  840— Bepreaenta  tli«  Mottoii  of  m  dun  wtth  thiM  dliohMgiag  eatmrta, 
A,  body  of  the  dam. 
Bf  pond. 

OfOffh  oolTerta,  with  Tftlvea  at  their  inleta,  whJoh  diaduurge  into  the  Tertioftl  well  b, 
c,c,c^  grooves,  in  the  faoee  of  the  dde-walli|  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  oolrerti)  foreto^ 
plank. 

d,  stop-plank  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  calTerCi  to  dam  back  the  water  Into  the 
Tertical  well. 

e,  parapet  wall  on  top  of  the  dam. 

cause  filtrations.  A  wide  trench  should  be  excavated  to  the 
firm  soil,  to  receive  the  base  of  the  dam ;  and  the  earth  should 
be  carefully  spread  and  rammed  in  layers  not  over  a  foot 
thick.  As  a  farther  precaution,  it  has  in  some  instances  been 
thought  necessary  to  place  a  stratum  of  the  best  clay  pud- 
dling in  the  centre  of  the  dam,  reaching  from  the  top  to  tnreo 
or  four  feet  below  the  base.  The  dam  may  be  from  fifteen 
to  twentv  feet  thick  at  top.  The  slope  of  the  dam  towards 
the  pond  should  be  from  mree  to  six  base  to  one  perpendic- 
ular ;  the  reverse  slope  need  only  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  natural  slope  of  the  earth. 

The  slope  of  dams  exposed  to  the  water  is  usually  faced 
with  dry  stone,  to  protect  the  dam  from  the  action  of  the 
surface  ripple.  This  kind  of  facing  has  not  been  found  to 
withstand  well  the  action  of  the  water  when  agitated  by  high 
winds.  Upon  some  of  the  more  recent  earthen  dams  erected 
in  France,  a  facing  of  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  of  dry  stone.  The  plan  adopted  for 
this  facing  (Fig.  241)  consists  in  placing  a  series  of  low  walls. 


Fig.  t41— BepreeentM  the  method  of 
fadng  the  pond  dope  of  a  dam, 
with  low  walls  placed  in  ofCsets. 

A,  bod  J  of  the  dam. 

0,0,0^  low  walls  the  faces  of  which 
areboiltln  ofBBeta. 

b,  fr,  top  surface  of  the  ofEaets  be* 
tween  the  walla,  covered  with 
■tone  alaba  laid  in  mortar. 

C  top  of  dam  faced  like  the 
ft. 

4^panpetiniL 
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iu  ofiPsetg  above  each  other,  along  the  dope  of  the  dam,  cover- 
ing the  exposed  surface  of  each  cfSsety  between  the  top  of  one 
wall  and  tne  foot  of  the  next,  with  a  coating  of  slab-stoixe  laid 
in  mortar.  The  walls  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  They 
are  carried  up  in  small  ofPsets  upon  the  face,  and  are  made 
either  vertical,  or  leaning,  on  the  back.  The  width  of  the  off- 
sets of  the  dam,  between  the  top  of  one  wall  and  the  foot  of 
the  next,  is  from  two  to  three  feet 

An  arched  culvert,  or  a  lar^  cast-iron  pipe,  placed  at  some 
suitable  point  of  the  base  of  me  dam,  which  can  be  closed  or 
opened  by  a  valve,  will  serve  for  drawing  ofE  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  for  draining  the  reservoir  in  case  of  re- 
pairs. 

The  culvert  should  be  strongly  constructed,  and  the  earth 
around  it  be  well  puddled  and  rammed,  to  prevent  filtrations. 
Its  size  should  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  enter  it  with  ease. 
The  valves  may  be  placed  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  cul- 
vert, or  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  ends. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  arrangement,  to  secure 
them  from  accidents. 

When  the  depth  of  water  in  a  reservoir  is  considerable,  sev- 
eral culverts  should  be  constructed  (Fig.  240),  to  draw  off  the 
water  at  different  levels,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  valves 
in  this  case  would  be  very  great  when  the  reservoir  is  full. 
They  may  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet  above 
each  other,  and  be  arranged  to  discharge  their  water  in  a  com- 
mon vertical  shaft.  In  uiis  case  it  will  be  well  to  place  a  dam 
of  timber  at  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  culvert,  in  oixier  to  keep 
it  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  injury  which  the  bottom 
of  it  might  receive  from  the  water  discharged  from  the  upper 
culverts. 

The  side  walls  which  retain  the  earth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
culverts  should  be  arranged  with  grooves  to  receive  pieces 
of  scantling  laid  horizontally  between  the  walls,  termea  stop- 
planks,  to  form  a  temporary  dam,  and  cut  off  the  water  of  the 
reservoir,  in  case  of  repairs  to  the  culverts,  or  to  the  face  of 
the  dam. 

The  valves  are  small  sliding  gates,  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  culvert  is  contracted  by  a  partition,  either  of  ma- 
sonry or  timber,  at  the  point  where  tlie  valve  is  placed. 

791.  Dams  of  masonry  are  water-tight  walls,  of  suitable 
forms  and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  most  suitable  Gross- 
section  is  that  of  a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  water  being 


rertical,  and  the  exterior  face  inclined  wiih  a  suitable  batter 
to  give  the  wall  sufficient  stability.  The  irall  should  be  at 
least  four  feet  ihick  at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration^ 
and  this  thickness  may  be  increased  as  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require.  Buttresses  should  be  added  to  the  exterior  racing, 
to  give  the  wall  greater  stability. 

792.  Suitable  dispositions  idiould  be  made  to  relieve  the 
dam  from  all  surplus  water  during  wet  seasons.  For  this  pur- 
pose arran^ments  should  be  made  for  cutting  ofF  the  sources 
of  supply  From  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a  waate-wevr 
(Fig  242),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should  be  made  at  some 
point  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced  with  stone,  oi 
wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the  dam.  In  high 
dams  the  total  fall  of  the  water  should  be  divided  into  several 
partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  exterior  surface  over  which  the 
water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the  shock  of  the  water  up- 
on the  horizontal  surface  of  the  offset,  it  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  of  water  retained  by  a  dam  placed  across 
its  outlet 


Fig.  243— Bepresenta  a  sectioa  of  A  waste-weir  divided  into  two  fidls. 

A,  body  of  the  dam. 

a,  top  of  the  waste-weir. 

ft,  pool,  formed  by  a  stop-plank  dam  at «;  to  break  tlio  faU  of  the  water. 

dt  covering  cA  loose  stone  to  break  ibe  lUl  of  tbo  water  frcnn  the  pool  above. 

793.  Li  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  ex* 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over 
the  top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases 
the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  oam,  and  facing  the 
top  throughout  with  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

794.  L&t  of  looks.  The  engineer  is  not  alwavs  left  free 
to  select  between  the  two  systems — that  of  isolated  locks  and 
locks  in  flights ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  may  compel  him  to  adopt  a  flight  of  locks  at  certain 
points.  As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  methods, 
a  flight  is  in  most  cases  cheaper  than  the  same  number  of 
single  locks,  as  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  masonry  which 
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can  be  BnpproooocL  There  is  also  an  economy  in  tbe  suppi 
sion  of  the  small  gfttes,  which  are  not  needed  in  flights.  It  lai 
however,  more  dimcnlt  to  secure  the  foundations  oi  combined 
than  of  single  locks  from  the  effects  of  the  water,  which  forcef 
its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  under  the  locks. 
Where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on,  a  double  flight  is  eome- 
times  arranged;  one  for  the  ascending,  the  omer  for  the 
descending  CK>ats.  In  this  case  the  water  which  fills  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the  other, 
by  an  arrangement  of  valves  made  in  the  side  wall  separating 
the  locks. 

The  lift  of  locks  is  a  subject  of  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  water  tor  the  navigation,  and  the  economy 
of  construction.  Locks  with  great  lifts,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  remarks  on  the  passage  of  boats,  consume  more  water 
than  those  with  small  lifts.  They  require  also  more  care  in 
their  construction,  to  preserve  them  from  accidents,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  water  against  their  sides.  Tbe  expense 
of  construction  is  otherwise  in  their  favor ;  that  is,  the  ex- 

Eense  will  increase  with  the  total  number  of  locks,  the 
eight  to  be  ascended  being  the  same.  The  smallest  lifts  are 
seldom  less  than  five  feet,  and  the  greatest,  for  ordinary 
canals,  not  over  twelve ;  medium  lifts  of  seven  or  eijght  feet 
are  considered  the  best  under  every  point  of  view.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  which  cannot  be  settled  arbitrarily,  as  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  the  materials  used,  the  embank- 
ments around  the  locks,  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  caused  by  varying  the  lifts^  are  so  many  modifying 
causes,  which  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  adopting  a 
definite  plan. 

The  lifts  of  a  flight  should  be  the  same  throughout ;  but  in 
isolated  locks  the  lifts  may  varv  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  supply  of  water  from  tlie  summit  level  requires  to  be 
economized  with  care,  the  lifts  of  locks  which  are  furnished 
from  it  may  be  less  than  those  lower  down. 

795.  Levels.  The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  natural 
surface.  Those  points  are  naturally  chosen  to  pass  from  one 
level  to  another,  or  as  the  positions  for  the  locks,  where  there 
is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  srurface. 

A  level,  by  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross  section,  can 
be  made  as  short  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  there  being 
but  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  this,  which  is,  that  a  boat 
passing  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level,  will 
Dave  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  ground,  on  the 
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fig.  948— Repreaentn  a  plan  If,  and  a  aeotlon  H,  fhrongh  iho  azbof  a  single  lock  laid  on  aba 
ton  foondation.— A,  lock-ohamber.  B,  foc«4My.  0,  tail-bay.  a,  a,  otaamber-waUfl.  ^,  &k 
recieiei  or  dhambera  in  the  aide  walls  fompper  gates,  c,  c,  lower-gate  chambers,  dim 
wall  and  appT  mltr*  sUL  s,  «,  lower  mitee  sllL  A,  A,  tail  walls,  o,  o,  head  wsUl  m,  m* 
wing,  or  retain  walls,  ft,  ft,  lower  wing  walls.  D,  bodj  of  masonx7,Qnder  the  flore-bflj. 
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Hiippositim  Uwt  the  wtter  drawn  off  to  fill  the  lower  lock, 
wDile  the  boat  is  traverainj;  the  level,  will  jnst  redaee  the 
depth  to  the  draafi;ht  of  the  boot. 

796.  Ijooka.  A  lock  (Fig.  243)  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts :  let.  The  part  included  between  the  two  gato, 
which  is  termed  the  chamber.  2d.  The  part  above  the  upper 
gates,  termed  the/wre,  or  head-bay.  3d.  The  part  below  the 
lower  gatee,  termed  the  aft,  or  ta^rbay. 

787.  The  lock  chamber  mtiat  be  wide  enough  to  allov  u 
eas^  ingress  and  egress  to  the  boats  commonly  osed  on  the 
vaual ;  a  snrplua  width  of  one  foot  over  the  width  of  the  boat 
acroee  the  b^m  ia  UBually  deemed  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  should  be  alao  regulated  by  liut 
of  the  boats ;  it  should  be  such,  that  whea  the  boat  enters  tlie 
lock  from  the  lower  level,  the  tail-gates  may  be  ahnt  without 
requiring  the  boat  to  unship  its  rudder. 

The  plan  of  the  chamber  is  usually  rectangular,  as  this  form 
is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  all  omers.  I^  the  cross  sectiiHi 
of  the  chambu'  (Fig.  244)  the  sides  receive  generally  a  sllgbt 
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batter ;  as  when  so  arranged  they  are  found  to  give  greater  £t- 
eility  to  the  paseage  of  the  boat  than  when  verticaL  The  bot- 
tom of  the  (mamber  is  either  flat  or  curved ;  more  water  will 
be  required  to  fill  the  flat-bottomed  chamber  than  the  curved, 
bnt  it  will  require  less  masonry  in  its  construction. 

798.  The  chamber  is  terminated  just  within  the  head  gat** 
by  a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved.  A* 
this  wall  separatee  the  upper  from  the  lower  level,  it  •* 
termed  the  lift-wall:  it  is  uBually  of  the  same  height  as  the 
lift  of  the  levels.  The  top  of  the  lift-wall  is  formed  of  cot 
stone,  the  vertical  iointfi  of  which  are  normal  to  the  curved 
face  of  the  wall  ^  this  top  courne  projects  from  six  to  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  presenting  »n 
angular  point,  for  the  bottom  of  the  head-gates,  when  ehnt, 
to  rest  against.  This  is  termed  the  mitre-sUl.  Various  de- 
grees of  opening  have  been  given  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  bnuujies  of  the  mitre-sill ;  it  is,  however,  genendlf  *• 
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determined,  that  the  perpendicular  of  the  isosceles  triangle, 
formed  by  the  two  branches,  shall  vary  between  one-fifth  and 
one- sixth  of  the  base. 

As  stone  mitre-sills  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  shock  of 
the  gate,  they  are  now  usually  constructed  of  timber  (Fig.  245), 


Fig.  S4&— EepraaentB  a  plan  at  a  wooden  mitre-irin, 
and  a  boriioiital  wodon  of  a  look<«ato  (Fig.  8410 
dosed. 

a,  a,  mitrfrflOl  framed  with  tshe  pleoes  b  and  c,  and 
firmly  fastened  to  the  dde  walls  A,  A. 

d;  section  ci  qpoin  posts  of  look-gatai 

«,  seodon  of  mitre  posla. 


by  framing  two  strong  beams  with  the  proper  angle  for  the 
gate  when  closed,  and  securing  them  firmly  upon  the  top  of 
me  lift- wall.  It  will  be  well  to  place  the  top  of  the  mitre- 
sill  on  the  lift-wall  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  to  preserve  it  from  being  struck  by  the  keel  of  the  boat 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  Iock. 

•799.  The  cross  section  of  the  chamber  walls  is  usually 
trapezoidal ;  the  facing  receives  a  slight  batter.  The  cham- 
ber walls  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  efforts ;  the  water  in 
the  lock  on  one  side,  and  the  embankment  against  the  w^all 
on  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  embankment  is  the  gi-eater 
as  well  as  the  more  permanent  effort  of  the  two.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  wall  must  be  regulated  by  this  pressure. 
The  usual  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  the  wall  lour  feet 
thick  at  the  water  line  of  the  upper  level,  to  secure  it  against 
filtration ;  and  then  to  determine  the  base  of  the  batter,  so 
that  the  mass  of  masonry  shall  present  sufficient  stability  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  pressure.  The  spread,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  foundations,  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
fttnictures. 

800.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber,  as  has  been  stated,  may 
be  either  flat  or  curved.  The  flat  bottom  is  suitable  to  very 
firm  soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  chamber  walls,  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  from  the 
upper  level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  the 
contrary  cases,  the  bottom  should  be  made  with  an  inverted 
arch,  as  this  form  will  oppose  greater  resistance  to  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  under  the  bottom,  and  will  serve 
tc  distribute  the  weight  of  the  walls  over  the  portion  of  the 
foundation  under  the  an-b     The  thickness  of  Uie  masonry  of 
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Qie  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  chamber  and 
the  nature  of  the  0oiL  Were  the  soil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottom- 
ing would  be  requifiite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  mud,  a  veij  solid  bot- 
toming, &om  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  might  be  re- 
quisite. 

SOL  The  principal  danger  to  the  foundations  arises  from 
the  water  which  maj  filter  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level, 
under  the  bottom  or  the  lock.  One  preventive  for  this,  but 
not  an  effectual  one,  is  to  drive  sheeting  piles  across  the  canal 
at  the  end  of  the  head-bay ;  another,  which  is  more  expensive, 
but  more  certain  in  its  effects,  consists  in  forming  a  deep 
trench  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  just  under  the  head-bay, 
and  filling  it  with  beton,  which  umtes  at  the  top  with  the 
masonry  of  the  head-bay.  Similar  trenches  might  be  placed 
under  the  chamber  were  it  considered  necessary. 

802.  The  lift^waU  usually  receives  the  same  thickness  aa 
the  chamber  walls ;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  firm,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  form  a  general  mass  of  masonry  under 
the  entire  nead-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  cnamber 
foundations,  of  which  mass  the  lift-wall  should  form  a  part. 

808b  The  head-bay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  walls, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  They  are 
terminated  by  two  wing  walls,  which  it  will  be  found  most 
economical  to  run  back  at  right  angles  with  the  side  walls. 
A  recess,  termed  the  gate^ha?nbery  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
head-bay ;  the  depth  of  this  recess  should  be  sufiicicTit  to 
allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three  inches  within 
the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  when 
a  boat  is  passing ;  the  length  of  the  recess  should  be  a  few 
inches  more  than  the  width  of  the  gate.  That  part  of  the 
recess  where  the  gate  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termea  the  hoUow 
quoin  /  it  receives  what  is  termed  the  heel^  or  quoinrj^at  of 
the  gate,  wliich  is  made  of  a  suitable  form  to  fit  the  notlow 
quoin.  The  distance  between  the  hollow  quoins  and  the  face 
of  the  lift-wall  will  depend  on  the  pressure  against  the  mitre- 
sill,  and  the  strength  of  the  stone,  eighteen  inches,  will  gener- 
allv  be  found  amply  sufficient. 

I'he  side  walls  need  not  extend  more  than  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walls 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  more  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  wing  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  the 
banks,  or  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  side  and  wing  wallf 
of  the  head  bay  are  regulated  in  the  sane  way  aa  the  diani' 
her  walls. 
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The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lock  should  be  so  jointed  as  not  to 
work  loose. 

804.  The  gate-chambers  for  the  lower  ^tes  are  made' 
in  the  chamber  walls ;  and  it  is  to  be  observ^,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates  swin^  back,  should  be 
flat,  or  be  otherwise  arranged  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the 
gates. 

805.  The  side  walla  of  the  tail-bay  are  also  a  part  of 
the  general  side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in 
the  preceding  cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  pressure  which  the  lower  gates  throw  against  them  when 
the  lock  is  full ;  and  partly  on  the  space  required  by  the 
lock-men  in  opening  and  shutting  gates  manoeuvred  by  the 
balance  beam.  A  calculation  must  be  made  for  each  par- 
ticulai'  case,  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  length.  The  side 
walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing  walls,  similarly  arranged 
to  those  of  the  head-bay.  The  points  of  junction  between 
the  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in  both  cases,  either  be 
curved,  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be  rounded  off.  One  or 
two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes  made  in  the  side 
walls  01  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-planks,  when  a  tempo- 
rary dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the  lower  level 
from  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc.  Similar  arran^- 
ments  mi^ht  be  made  at  the  head-bay,  but  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable in  either  case. 

The  strain  on  the  walls  at  the  hollow  quoins  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  points,  owing  to  the  pressure  at  those 
points  from  the  gates,  when  they  are  shut,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  gates  when  in  motion ;  to  counteract  this,  and 
strengthen  the  walls,  buttresses  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  walls  in  the  most  favorable  position  behind  the  quoins 
to  subserve  the  object  in  view. 

The  bottom  of  the  tail-bay  is  turranged,  in  alt  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bay. 

806.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  may  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  reach ;  the  top  course  of  the  masonry  being  of  heavy 
large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  although  this  kind  of  coping  is  not 
indispensable,  as  smaller  masses  nave  been  found  to  suit  the 
same  purpose,  but  they  are  less  durable.  As  to  the  masonry 
of  the  lock  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
those  parts  alone  need  be  of  cut  stone  where  there  is  great 
wear  and  tear  from  any  cause,  as  at  the  angles  generally ;  oj 
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where  an  accurate  finish  is  indispensable,  as  at  the  hollow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  beton,  etc;, 
but  every  part  should  be  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  mortar. 

807.  The  jilling  and  emptying  the  lode  chamber  have 
pven  rise  to  various  discussions  and  experiments,  all  of  which 
have  been  reduced  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  letting 
the  water  in  and  off  by  valves  made  in  the  gates  themselves, 
or  by  culverts  in  the  side  walls,  which  are  opened  and  shut 
by  valves.  When  the  water  is  let  in  through  valves  in  the 
^ates,  its  effects  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  me  chamber  are 
round  to  be  very  injurious,  particularly  in  high  lift-walls; 
besides  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  the 
boat  in  the  lock.  To  obviate  this,  in  some  degree,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  lift-wall  \hQ  form  of  an  inclined  curved 
Burtace,  along  which  the  water  might  descend  without  pro- 
ducing a  shock  on  the  bottom. 

808.  The  side  culverts  are  small  arched  conduits,  of  a 
circular  or  an  elliptical  cross  section,  which  are  made  in  the 
mass  of  masonry  of  the  side  walls,  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  chamber.  These  culverts,  in  some 
cases,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  side  walls,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  from  the  lift-wall  to  the  end  of 
the  tail- wall,  and  have  several  outlets  leading  to  the  chamber. 
They  are  arranged  with  two  valves,  one  to  close  the  mouth 
of  tne  culvert,  at  the  upper  level,  the  other  to  close  the  out- 
let from  the  chamber,  to  the  lower  level.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  arrangements  for  side  culverts.  They  all 
present  the  same  difficulty  in  making  repairs  when  out  of 
order,  and  they  are  moreover  very  subject  to  accidents. 
They  are  there&re  on  these  accounts  inferior  to  valves  in  the 
gates. 

809.  It  has  also  been  proposed,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencea 
of  culverts,  and  the  disadvantages  of  lift-walls,  by  suppress- 
ing die  latter,  and  gradually  increasing  the  depth  or  the 
upper  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Tms  method 
presents  a  saving  in  the  mass  of  masonry,  but  the  gates  will 
cost  more,  as  the  head  and  tail  gates  must  be  of  the  same 
height,  it  would  entirely  remove  the  objection  to  valves  in 
the  gates,  as  the  current  tlirough  them,  in  this  case,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  masonry. 

810.  The  bottom  of  the  carnal  below  the  lock  should  be  pro- 
tected by  what  is  termed  an  a/pron^  which  is  a  covering  ol 
plank  laid  on  a  grillage,  or  else  one  of  brushwood  and  dry 
stone.  The  sides  shoidd  also  be  faced  with  timber  or  dry  stone. 
The  length  of  this  facing  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  thfl 
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current ;  senerally  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  tliirty  feet 
from  the  lock  will  require  it     The  entrance  to  the  head-ba; 

is,  in  some  cases,  similarly  protected,  but  this  it  unnecessary, 
as  the  current  has  but  a  very  alight  effect  at  that  point. 

81L  Locks  constructed  of  timber  and  dir  stone,  termed 
eomvoaite-looks,  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  of  the  canals  ot 
the  United  States.  The  Bide  walls  are  formed  of  dry  stone 
carefnlly  laid ;  the  sides  of  the  chamber  beine  faced  with 
plank  nailed  to  horizontal  and  upright  timbere,  wnich  ^re  firm- 
ly secured  to  the  dry  stone  walls.  The  walls  rest  upon  a  plat- 
form laid  upon  heavy  beams  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  lock.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  uBnallT  receives  a 
double  thickness  of  plank.  The  quoin-poets  and  mitre-eillB 
are  formed  of  heavy  beams. 

S12.  1.00k  Gates.     A  lock  gate  (Fig.  246)  is  composed  vi 
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two  leaves,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a  solid  framework  covered 
on  the  side  towards  the  water  with  thick  plank  made  water- 
tight The  frame  usnally  consists  of  two  uprights,  of  several 
horizontal  cross  pieces  let  into  the  uprights,  and  aometimea  a 
diagonal  piece  or  brace,  intended  to  keep  the  frame  of  an  in- 
vanable  lorm,  ie  added,  lie  upright,  around  which  the  leaf 
turns,  termed  the  fuoin  or  heelrpoat,  is  rounded  off  on  the  back 
to  fit  in  the  hollow  quoin ;  it  is  made  slightly  eccentric  with  it, 
80  that  it  may  turn  easily  without  rubbing  against  the  quoin ; 
its  lower  end  reels  on  an  iron  gudgeon,  to  which  it  ie  fitted  by 
a  corresponding  indentation  in  an  iron  mcket  on  the  end  ;  the 
upper  extremity  is  secured  to  the  side  walls  by  an  iron  coUm; 
within  which  tie  post  turns.  The  collar  is  so  arranged  that 
H  can  be  easily  fastened  to,  or  loosened  fro  gi,  two  iron  bars, 
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termed  anchor-trofiSy  which  are  firmly  attached  by  bolts,  or  a 
lead  sealing,  to  the  top  ooarBC  of  the  walls.  One  or  the  nnchor- 
irons  ie  plaoed  in  a  hne  with  the  leaf  when  shut,  the  other  in 
a  line  with  it  when  open,  to  reeist  most  efFectnally  the  strain 
in  those  two  positions  of  the  gate.  The  opposite  npri^tj 
termed  the  mitr&po9ty  has  one  ed^  bevelled  off  to  fit  agamst 
the  mitre-post  of  the  other  leaf  ot  the  eate. 

813.  A  long  heavy  beam,  termed  a  oaUmc&ieamj  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weieht  of  the  leaf,  rests  on  the  qnoin- 
post,  to  which  it  is  socurea,  and  is  mortised  with  the  mitre- 
post  The  balance-beam  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  lock,  to  be  readily  manoeuvred ;  its  principal  uae 
being  to  open  and  shut  the  leaf. 

814.  The  top  cross  piece  of  the  sate  should  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  tne  lock ;  the  bottom  cross  piece  should 
swing  clear  of  tne  bottom  of  the  lock.  The  position  of  the 
intermediate  cross  pieces  may  be  made  to  depend  on  their 
dimensions :  if  they  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  they  should 
be  placed  nearer  together  at  the  bottom,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  there  greatest ;  but,  by  making  them  of  unequal  di- 
mensions, they  may  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart;  thia^ 
however,  is  not  of  much  importance  except  for  large  gatea, 
and  considerable  depths  of  water. 

The  plank  may  be  arranged  either  parallel  to  the  uprights, 
or  parallel  to  the  diagonal  brace  ;  in  uie  latter  position  they 
will  act  with  the  brace  to  preserve  the  form  of  tne  frame. 

815.  A  wide  board,  supported  on  brackets,  is  often  affixed 
to  the  gates,  both  for  the  manceuvre  of  the  machinery  of  the 
valves,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot-bridge  across  the  lock.  The 
valves  are  small  gates  which  are  arranged  to  close  the  open- 
ings made  in  the  gates  for  letting  in  or  drawing  off  the  water. 
They  are  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves,  by  the 
aid  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  square  screw ;  or  thejr  may  be 
made  to  open  or  shut  by  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  which 
ease  they  are  termed  paddle  gates.  The  openings  in  the  up- 
per gates  are  made  between  tiie  two  lowest  cross  pieces,  in 
the  lower  gates  the  openings  are  placed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reacSi.  The  size  of  the  opening  will 
depend  on  the  time  in  which  it  is  reauired  to  fill  the  lock. 

816.  Aooessory  Works.  Under  tnis  head  are  classed  those 
constructions  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  canal  proper,  although 
generally  found  necessary  on  all  canals :  as  the  culverts  K>r 
conveying  off  the  water-courses  which  intersect  the  line  of  the 
canal ;  the  inlets  of  feeders  for  the  supply  of  water ;  aqueduct 
bridges,  etc.|  etc 
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817.  Culverts.  The  dispositioii  to  be  made  of  wateivconrsea 
intersecting  the  line  of  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size, 
the  character  of  their  current,  and  the  relative  positions  oi 
the  canal  and  stream. 

Small  brooks  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
veyed under  it  through  an  ordinary  culvert    If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  brook  is  nearly  the  same,  it  will  then  be  neces« 
sary  to  make  the  culvert  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  syphon, 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  a  hroker^haok  culvert.     If  the 
water  of  the  brook  is  generally  limpid,  and  its  current  gentle, 
it  may,  in  the  last  case,  be  received  into  the  canal.    The 
communication  of  the  brook,  or  feeder,  with  the  canal,  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  ofF,  or  let  in  at 
pleasure,  in  any  quantity  desired.    For  this  purpose  a  cut  is 
made  through  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut  are  faced  with  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
A  sliding  gate,  fitted  into  two  grooves  made  in  the  side  walls, 
is  manoeuvred  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  let  in.    The  water  of  the  feeder,  or 
brook,  should  first  be  received  in  a  basin,  or  reservoir,  near 
the  canal,  where  it  may  deposit  its  sediment  before  it  is  drawn 
off.    In  cases  where  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  brings  down  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  pebbles, 
etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  structure  over 
the  canal,  forming  a  channel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  dis- 
charge of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel 
may  DC  arranged,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  constructing  a 
boat  with  a  deck  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  tor- 
rent. The  boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point 
where  it  is  used,  and  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when 
wanted. 

818.  Aqueduots,  etc.  When  the  line  of  the  canal  is  inter- 
sected by  a  wide  water-couree,  the  communication  between 
the  two  shores  must  be  effected  either  by  a  canal  aqueduct 
bridge,  or  by  the  boats  descending  from  the  canal  into  the 
stream.  As  the  construction  of  aqueduct  bridges  has  already 
been  considered,  nothing  farther  on  this  point  need  here  be 
addul.  The  expedient  of  crossing  the  stream  by  the  boats 
maj  be  attended  with  many  grave  inconveniences  in  water- 
courses liable  to  freshets,  or  to  considerable  variations  of  level 
at  different  seasons.  In  these  cases  locks  must  be  so  arranged 
on  each  side,  where  the  canal  enters  the  stream,  that  boats 
may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  under  all  circumstancen 
of  difference  of  level  between  the  two.  The  locks  and  the 
portions  of  the  canal  which  ioin  the  stream  must  be  secured 
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aeainst  damage  from  f refihetB  by  Boitable  embankments  ;  and, 
wiien  the  Bummer  water  of  the  stream  is  so  low  that  the 
navigation  would  be  impeded,  a  dam  across  the  stream  will 
be  requisite  to  secure  an  adequate  depth  of  water  during  this 
epoch. 

819.  Canal-Bridges.  Bridges  for  roads  over  a  canal,  termed 
canat-iridgeSj  are  oonstructea  like  other  structures  of  the 
same  kind.  In  planning  them  the  engineer  should  endeavor 
to  give  sufficient  height  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  those  acci- 
dents, of  but  too  frequent  occurrence,  from  persons  standing 
upright  on  the  deck  of  the  passage-boat  while  passing  under 
a  oridge. 

A  novel  device,  which,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  SLse,  ia 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bridge,  is  used  for  croasing 
the  canal  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  really  a  smaS 
pivot  brid^,  so  constructed  that  a  boat  mav  push  it  open  either 
way  as  desired  as  it  passes  through,  and  which  will  close  itself 
after  the  boat  has  passed.  As  it  opens  it  moves  up  an  in- 
clined plane,  so  that  its  weight  will  aid  in  closing  it.  A 
weight,  which  is  attached  to  -  a  rope  at  one  end,  the  rope 
pasbing  over  a  pulley  and  attached  to  the  bridge  at  the  other, 
18  also  employed  in  closing  it 

820.  Waste- Weir.  Waste-weirs  must  be  made  along  the 
levels  to  let  ofF  the  surplus  water.  The  best  position  for  them 
is  at  points  where  they  can  discharge  into  natural  water 
courses.  The  best  arrangement  for  a  waste-weir  is  to  make- 
a  cut  through  the  side  of  uie  canal  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  waste-weir  may  also 
serve  for  draining  the  level.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cut 
must  be  faced  with  masonry,  and  have  grooves  left  in  them 
to  receive  stop-plank,  or  a  sliding  gate,  over  which  the  sur- 

Elus  water  is  allowed  to  flow,  under  the  usual  circumstances, 
ut  which  can  be  removed,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  either 
to  let  off  a  larger  amount  of  water,  or  to  drain  tne  level 
completely. 

821.  Temporary  Dams.  In  long  levels  an  accident  haix 
pening  at  any  one  point  might  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
navigation,  besides  a  great  loss  of  water.  To  prevent  this,  in 
some  measure,  the  width  of  the  canal  may  be  diminished,  at 
several  points  of  a  long  level,  to  the  width  of  a  lock,  and  the 
sides,  at  these  points,  may  be  faced  with  masonry,  arranged 
with  grooves  and  stop-planks,  to  form  a  temporary  dam  for 
shutting  off  the  water  on  either  side. 

822.  Tide,  or  Guard  Look.  The  point  at  which  a  canal 
«>interB  a  river  requires  to  be  selected  with  judgment*    Gen- 
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erally  Bpeakins,  a  bar  will  be  found  in  the  principal  water* 
coarse  at  or  below  the  points  where  it  receives  its  affluents. 
When  the  canal,  thei*efore,  follows  the  valley  of  an  affluent, 
it«  outlet  should  be  placed  below  the  bar,  to  render  its  navi- 
gation permanently  secure  from  obstruction.  A  large  basin 
IS  usually  formed  at  the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce; and  tlie  entrance  from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from 
•  the  river  to  the  basin,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  so  arranged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either 
way,  according  as  the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  in  the  ouier.  A  lock  so  arranged  is  termed  a  tide  or 
Quard  lockj  from  its  uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  thip 
lock  is  not  indifferent  in  all  cases  where  it  forms  the  outlet  to 
the  river ;  for,  were  the  tail  placed  up  stream,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  pass  in  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

823.  The  general  dimensions  of  canals  and  their  locks  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  with  occasional  exceptions,  do  not 
differ  in  any  considerable  decree. 

English  Canald.  Two  classes  of  canals  are  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  differing  materially  in  their  dimensions. 
The  following  are  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  largest  size,  and  those  of  their  locks  :— 

Width  of  section  at  the  water  level,  from  36  to  40  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth 6    " 

Len^h  of  lock  between  mitre-sUls 75  to  80    ^^ 

Width  of  chamber 15     " 

The  Caledonian  canal,  in  Scotland,  which  connects  Loch 
Eil  on  the  Western  sea  with  Murray  Firth  on  the  Eastern,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of 
frigates  of  the  second  class.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  locks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  the  water  level 110  feet 

Width  at  bottom 60  " 

Depth  of  water 20  " 

Width  of  berm 6  « 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 180  ^^ 

Width  of  chamber  at  top 40  " 

lift  of  lock. 8  " 

The  side  walls  of  the  locks  are  built  with  a  curved  batter, 
they  are  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  are  strength- 
ened by  counterforts,  placed  about  15  feet  apart,  which  are 
4  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness.  The  bottom  of  the 
duunber  is  formed  with  an  inverted  arch. 
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French  Canals.  In  Fiance  the  foUowiug  uniform  sj  ateia 
has  been  eBtabliahed  for  the  dimensions  of  canals  and  theij 
locks: — 

Width  of  canal  at  water  leyel 52  feet 

Width  at  bottom 33  to  36    *^ 

Depth  of  water 6    ** 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 115    ^ 

Width  of  lock 17    « 

The  boats  adapted  to  these  dimensions  are  from  105  to  108 
feet  long,  16^  feet  across  the  beam,  and  have  a  draught  of  4 
feet 

Width  of  canal  at  top 60  feet 

Width  at  bottom 30    " 

Depth  of  water 5    " 

Length  of  locks 100    « 

WicBh  of  locks 15    « 

The  Rideau  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
River  Ottawa,  is  arranged  for  steam  navigation.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  Ime  consists  of  slack-water  navigation, 
formed  bv  connecting  the  natural  water-courses  between  the 
outlets  of  the  canal.  The  length  of  the  locks  on  this  canal  is 
134  feet  between  the  mitre-sills,  and  their  width  33  feet. 

The  Welland  canal,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  ori- 
ginally constructed,  received  the  following  dimensions : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 56  feet 

Width  at  bottom 24    " 

Depth  of  water 8    " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre^ills 110    " 

Width  of  locks 22    " 

The  canals  and  locks  made  to  avoid  the  dau^rous  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  all  respects  amon^  me  largest  in 
the  world.  The  following  are  tne  dimensions  of  the  poi- 
tion  of  the  canal  and  the  locks  between  Long  Sault  and  Corn- 
wall:— 

Width  of  canal  at  top 132  feet 

Width  at  bottom 100    « 

Depth  of  water 8    « 

Width  of  tow  path 12    « 

Length  of  locKS  between  mitre-sills. 200    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 56.6  " 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 43    " 

A  berm  of  5  feet  is  left  on  each  side  between  the  wate^ 
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way  and  fhe  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  tow-path.    The 
height  of  the  tow-path  is  6  feet  above  the  berm.    By  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  to  10  feet,  the  water-lin€ 
at  top  can  be  increased  to  150  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  are : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top,  with  bench  walls 81  feet. 

Width  of  canal  at  top,  without  bench  walk.  75    " 

Width  of  canal  at  water  surface 70    " 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  with  bench  walls.  42    " 
Width  of  canal  at  bottom^  without  bench 

walls 52i  « 

Depth  of  water. 7    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 18    «  10  in. 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 17    "  4i  in. 

Length  of  lock  (between  mitre-silb) 110    " 

824.  liocomotion  on  Canals.  In  early  times  boats  were 
drawn  or  pushed  along  by  servants  or  slaves.  In  civilized 
countries  horses  and  mules  have  been  chiefly  used.  A  few 
years  since  several  attempts  were  made  to  use  steam  power, 
by  driving  the  boat  like  a  propeller,  and  although  it  would 
do  the  work,  yet  it  was  mostly  abandoned  after  a  rew  months. 
The  wheel  created  such  a  disturbance  in  the  water  as  caused 
it  to  wash  the  banks  and  thus  damage  them. 

A  system,  known  as  the  Belgian  system^  has  been  quitu 
extensively  used  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cable  which  passes  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  and  is  sunk  in  it.  It  is  wound  around  a  wheel  which 
is  at  one  end  of  the  boat.  Steam  power  is  applied  to  turn 
the  wheel,  and,  as  the  friction  of  the  rope  on  the  wheel  pre- 
vents it  from  slipping,  it  will  take  up  the  cable  on  one  side  of 
the  wheel  and  let  it  out  on  the  other,  and  thus  draw  the  boat 
along.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is,  it  requires  a 
lar^e  amount  of  slack  cable  to  accommodate  a  large  traffic, 
ana  every  boat  must  draw  in  all  the  slack  every  time  it  passes 
over  the  canal. 

Duringthe  winter  of  1870-71  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  I  ork  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000  to  the  party  who 
would  make  an  acceptable  mode  of  applying  steam  for  pro- 
pelling canal  boats  on  the  canals,  and  no  plan  was  to  be  con- 
sidered which  involved  the  Belgian  system.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  project  states  that  in  round  numbers  a  mousacd 
plans,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  presentedj 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  prize  has  not  been  awarded. 
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825.  NabwaL  features  ofRvoers.  All  rivers  present  dM 
same  natural  featnres  and  phenomena,  which  arc  more  or  leai 
Btrongly  marked  and  diversified  by  iJie  character  of  the  re> 

E'on  through  which  they  flow.  Taking  their  rise  in  the  high- 
nds,  and  gradually  descending  thence  to  some  lake,  or  sea, 
their  beds  are  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys in  which  they  lie,  and  the  velocities  of  their  currents  are 
adected  by  the  same  cause.  Near  their  sources,  their  beds 
are  usually  rockv,  irregular,  narrow,  and  steep,  and  then 
currents  are  rapid.  Approaching  their  outlets,  tlie  beds  be- 
come wider  and  more  regular,  the  declivity  less,  and  the  cnr- 
rent  more  gentle  and  um%rm.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the 
beds,  their  direction  is  more  direct,  and  the  obstrlLctions  met 
with  are  usually  of  a  permanent  character,  arising  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  bottom.  In  the  lower  portions,  the  beds 
assume  a  more  tortuous  course,  winding  tnrough  their  val- 
leys, and  forming  those  abrupt  bends,  termed  Sbows^  which 
seem  subject  to  no  fixed  laws ;  and  here  are  found  those  ob- 
structions, of  a  more  changeable  character,  termed  bars^ 
which  are  caused  by  deposites  in  the  bed,  arising  from  the 
wear  of  the  banks  by  the  current. 

826.  The  relations  which  are  found  to  exist  between  the 
eross  section  of  a  river,  its  longitudinal  slope,  the  nature  of 
its  bed,  and  its  volume  of  water,  are  termed  the  regvinen  of 
the  river.  When  these  relations  remain  permanentlv  invari- 
able, or  change  insensibly  with  time,  the  river  is  said  to  have 
a  fixed  regvmen. 

Most  rivers  acquire  in  time  a  fixed  regimen,  although  peri- 
cydically,  and  sometimes  accidentally,  subject  to  changes  rrom 
freshets  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow,  and  heavy  falls  of 
rain.  These  variations  in  the  volume  of  water  thrown  into 
the  bed  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  in  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  bed.  These 
changes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
width  of  the  valley.  In  narrow  vaUeys,  where  the  banks  do 
not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  the  current,  the  effeicts  of 
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any  variation  of  velocity  will  only  be  temporarily  to  deepen 
the  bed.  In  wide  valleys,  where  the  soil  of  the  banks  is 
more  easily  worn  by  the  current  than  the  bottom,  any  in- 
crease  in  ^e  voWe  of  water  wiU  widen  the  bed;  a/d  if 
one  bank  yields,  more  than  the  other,  an  elbow  will  be 
formed,  ana  the  position  of  the  bed  will  be  gradually  shifted 
towards  the  concave  side  of  the  elbow. 

827.  The  formation  of  elbows  occasions  also  variations  in* 
the  deptli  and  velocity  of  the  water.  The  greatest  depth  is 
found  at  the  concave  side.  At  the  straight  portions  which 
connect  two  elbows,  the  depth  is  found  to  decrease,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  to  increase.  The  bottom  oi  the  bed 
thus  presents  a  series  of  undulations,  forming  shallows  and 
deep  pools,  with  rapid  and  gentle  currents. 

8fi28.  Bars  are  formed  at  those  points,  where  from  any 
cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  receives  a  sudden  check. 
The  particles  suspended  in  the  water,  or  borne  along  over  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  by  the  current,  are  deposited  at  these 
points,  and  continue  to  accumulate,  until,  by  the  ^adual  fil- 
ling of  the  bed,  the  water  acquires  sufficient  velocity  to  bear 
farther  on  the  particles  that  reach  the  bar,  when  the  river  at 
this  point  acquires  and  retains  a  fixed  regimen,  until  dis- 
turbed Irv  some  new  cause. 

829.  The  points  at  which  these  changes  of  velocity  usually 
take  place,  and  near  which  bars  are  found,  are  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  river  with  its  affluents,  at  those  points  whei*e  the 
bed  of  the  river  receives  a  considerable  increase  in  width,  at 
the  straij^ht  portions  of  the  bed  between  elbows,  and  at  the 
outlet  of  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  bars  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  soil  of  the  banks,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  current  Generally  speaking,  the  bars  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bed  will  be  composed  of  particles  which  are 
larger  than  those  by  which  they  are  formed  lower  down. 
These  accumulations  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  form  in 
time  extensive  shallows,  and  great  obstructions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  during  l£e  seasons  of  freshets.  The 
river  then,  not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  by  the  ordinary 
channel,  excavates  for  itself  others  through  the  most  yielding 
parts  of  the  deposites.  In  this  manner  are  formed  those 
leatures  which  characterize  the  outlets  of  many  large  rivers, 
and  which  are  termed  ddta^  after  the  name  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nile. 

830.  River  Improvements.  There  is  no  subject  that 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  engineer's  art,  that  presents 
greater  difficulties  and  more  uncertain  issues  than .  the  im* 
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proTemmt  of  liTen.  Ever  subject  to  important  chaDm  n 
their  regimen,  as  iiie  regions  oy  which  they  are  fra  an 
cleared  of  their  forests  and  brought  under  coltivatioD,  one 
century  sees  them  deep,  flowing  with  an  equable  curreDt,  aoi 
liable  only  to  a  gradual  increase  in  yolume  daring  the  Eea- 
sons  of  freshets ;  while  the  next  finds  their  beds  a  prej  ti 
sudden  and  great  freshets,  which  leave  them,  after  their  w 
lent  passage,  obstructed  bj  ever  shifting  bars  and  elbows. 
Besides  these  revolutions  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
years,  every  obstruction  temporarily  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
current,  every  attempt  to  guard  one  point  from  its  action  bj 
any  artificial  means,  inevitably  produces  some  corresponding 
change  at  another,  which  can  seldom  be  foreseen,  and  for 
which  the  remedy  applied  may  prove  but  a  new  cause  of 
hamu  Thus,  a  bar  removed  from  one  point  is  found  gradn 
ally  to  form  lower  down ;  one  bank  protected  from  the  cm- 
rent's  force  transfers  its  action  to  the  opposite  one,  on  any 
increase  of  volume  from  freshets,  widenmjg  the  bed,  sjii 
frequently  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  channel.  Owin^ 
to  these  ever  varying  causes  of  change,  the  best  weighei 
plans  of  river  improvement  sometimes  result  in  complete 
failure. 

SSL  In  fonning  a  plan  for  a  river  improvement,  the 
principal  objects  to  be  considered  by  the  engineer,  are,  Ist 
The  means  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  banks  from  the  action 
of  the  current.  2d.  Those  to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sur- 
rounding countiT.  3d.  The  removal  of  bars,  elbows  and  other 
natural  obstructions  to  navigation.  4th.  The  means  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  obtaining  a  suitable  depth  of  water  for  boat^s  of 
a  proper  tonnage,  for  the  trade  on  the  river. 

8S2.  The  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers  is  often  the  main 
cause  of  changes  in  their  regimen,  such  as  the  formation  oi 
sand  banks,  opening  new  channels,  change  of  thalweg.  Tto 
erosion,  moreover,  is  very  prejudicial  to  adjoining  property, 
and  should  be  strongly  opposed.  Various  means  for  attain- 
ing this  end  are  used.  Among  these  are  rip-rap,  or  random 
stone,  paving  the  banks,  plantations,  timber  revetment,  cover- 
erings  of  fascines,  and  finally,  projecting  works  called  win?' 
dams,  spurs,  jetties,  or  dykes. 

1st.  Rijhrap. — Rip-rap,  or  random  stone,  carefully  put  down 
and  properly  kept  up,  is  very  effective.    It  may  be  econonii^ 
to  use  it  when  stone  can  be  easily  obtained.   A  trench  shon 
be  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  and  carried  below  anj^^' 
pected  scour.     The  stone  should  then  be  thrown  in,  with  "^ 
smallest  pieces  at  the  bottom,  and  increasing  in  size  to  the  W 
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The  blocks  on  top  should  be  heavy  enough  tx)  prevent  their 
bein^  washed  away  by  the  current. 

2a.  Paving. — ^Pavements,  or  stone  revetments,  may  be 
either  of  dry  stone  or  of  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
Dry  stone  has  the  advantage  of  readily  adapting  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  but  it  has  also  the  great  disadvantage  of 
falling  in  entirely  iu  case  the  foot  should  be  attacked.  With 
good  nydraulic  masonry  a  thinner  pavement  and  smaller 
stones  may  be  used,  and  when  a  scour  takes  place  at  the 
foot,  the  upper  part  of  the  revetment  forms  an  arch  which 
may  stand  by  itself  until  repairs  are  made.  Whatever  system 
be  followed,  the  foot  of  the  pavement  should  be  well  protected 
with  rip-rap  and  the  foundation  should  be  put  down  with 
great  care. 

3d.  Plantations. — Plantations  also  give  a  good  protection, 
especially  for  the  upper  part  of  the  banks.  The  common 
water  willow  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  It  grows  quickly 
and  spreads  mpidly.  Willow  sticKS,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  stuck  a  foot  into 
the  ground  along  the  bank.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  the  plantation  will  have  become  a  small  wood,  which 
will  break  the  current.  If  it  be  desired  to  make  ground,  the 
larger  branches  toward  the  water  may  be  cut  half  through, 
the  upper  end  pointed  and  stuck  in  the  ground.  This  growth 
becomes  very  thick,  and  the  water  within  it  almost  stagnant. 
At  each  rise  of  the  river  a  certain  amount  of  deposit  takes 
place,  and  the  new  ground  is  quickly  made.  On  the  Ohio  it 
has  been  found  that  willows  do  not  grow  below  the  six-feet 
stage ;  consequently  they  afford  no  protection  below  that  limit, 
t'hey  are  mainly  useful  to  prevent  the  wash  of  waves  and 
steamboats. 

4th.  Timber  revetments. — These  are  only  mentioned  be- 
cause they  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  an  emergency  for 
some  threatened  point,  but  for  general'  work  they  are  too 
perishable  to  be  of  much  value. 

5th.  Fascines. — In  some  countries  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  the  protection  of  banks  by  means  of  revetments 
of  fascines.  The  elements  of  fascine  work  are  pickets,  fas- 
cines of  large  and  small  size,  saplings,  fascine  rafts  or  mat- 
tresses, hurdles,  reeds  and  straw.  In  France,  on  the  Ehine, 
fascines  have  been  employed  to  a  great  extent.  This  system 
is  now  but  little  used,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor,  whicli  have  both  increased  very  much ;  on  the  other 
hand,  transportation  has  now  become  easy  and  cheap.  Were 
works  like  those  on  the  Bhine  to  be  built  to»day,  large  use 
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woald  doubtless  be  made  of  masonry  and  rip-rap,  as  theea 
could  be  easily  carried  by  raiL 

6tL  Wing-dams. — For  the  protection  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  projecting  fascine  works  were  formerly  used.  Theee 
were  called  wing-dams,  spars,  or  jetties,  and  were  placed  nor- 
mal to  the  direction  of  the  current.  It  was  found  that  they 
were  frequently  undermined  by  the  scour  at  the  outer  end, 
and  in  some  cases,  when  not  very  securely  rooted  to  the  bank, 
the  river  cut  around  behind  them.  The  result  of  experience 
in  the  use  of  wing-dams  has  led  to  their  abandonment  to  a 

freat  extent.  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  wing- 
ams  have  given  good  results  on  several  rivers  where  they 
have  been  properly  built  and  arranged,  and  where  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  them  an  inclination  in  the  direction  of  the 
current.  On  the  Ohio  river  a  number  of  dykes,  or  win^- 
dams,  nearly  parallel  to  the  current,  have  been  built  wim 
excellent  results. 

833.  Measures  against  inundations. — ^Many  ways  of  over- 
coming floods,  and  preventing  the  disasters  that  arise  there- 
irom,  have  been  proposed.  None,  however,  have  been  entirely 
successful,  and,  in  tne  present  state  of  science,  the  question 
i^eems  to  have  no  certain  solution.  The  various  systems  pro- 
posed are  as  follows:  Ist,  to  build  reservoirs  for  holding 
back  the  hurtful  part  of  floods  and  checking  the  flow  bi  the 
water ;  2d,  levees  or  embankments  raised  along  the  sides  of 
the  river;  3d,  cut-off  canals  and  horizontal  ditches,  weirs; 
4th,  re-wooding  and  resodding  hills  and  mountains.; 

1st.  Seaervotra, — Damage  by  floods  arises  from  tWo  causes, 
the  volume  of  the  water  and  its  velocity.  The  former  acts  by 
submerging  buildings,  crops,  etc. ;  the  latter  by  cutting  away 
the  land,  carrying  away  structures  of  various  kinds.  Of  these 
the  velocity  is  probably  the  more  destructive,  and  the  remedy 
is  to  lessen  the  velocity.  This  the  partisans  of  the  reservoir 
system  claim  can  be  best  accomplished  by  means  of  storing 
the  greater  part  of  the  flood,  and,  when  it  subsides,  letting  on 
gradually  the  accumulated  water.  The  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem claim  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  reservoirs  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  hold  back  any  appreciable  part  of  the 
falling  water.  Furthermore,  the  water  held  in  check  on  one 
tributary  might  be  let  loose  just  in  time  to  meet  that  coming 
out  of  another,  and  thus  make  the  second  flood  much  worse. 
The  cost  of  these  reservoirs  would  be  enormous,  and,  &&  their 
necessity  is  felt  but  rarely,  the  expense  would  not  be  justified 
by  the  value  of  the  property  protected.  If  built  across  a  lai^ 
river,  they  would  be  very  dangerous  and  difficult  to  build 
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They  would  submerge  valuable  land,  stop  rafting,  etc.,  when 
half  full,  interfere  with  railroads  in  the  valley,  etc. 

2d-  Levees, — The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  levees  or  longi- 
tudinal embankments  is  still  a  point  entirely  unsettled  by 
engineers,  and  it  seems  to  be  one  for  which  there  is  no  satis- 
factory solution.  Levees  have  been  used  for  many  years  on 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  Po,  on  the  Khine,  in  Hungary,  and  else- 
where. They  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  protection  against 
floods  and  the  one  that  would  probably  be  nrst  adopted.  Bj 
confining  the  water-way  of  a  river  the  height  or  floods  is 
necessarily  increased ;  therefore  levees,  when  used,  should  not 
be  placeu  too  near  each  other.  Keeping  the  water  off  the 
lana  prevents  the  deposit  of  the  soil  brought  from  other 
points,  which  might  tend  to  enrich  the  ground  if  allowed  to 
settle  thereon.  The  banks  of  all  rivers  in  alluvial  lands' are 
highest  near  the  river,  consequently  whenever  a  levee  is  under- 
mined if  a  new  one  be  bnilt  it  must  be  on  lower  ground,  and 
therefore  higher  and  more  expensive.  The  question  of  levees 
must  be  carefully  studied  for  the  particular  locality  to  be 
protected. 

3d.  Cutoff  canals  and  horizontal  ditches. — ^The  idea  of 
cut-off  canius,  whereby  the  water  of  a  freshet  can  be  di*awn 
away  from  the  river,  is  very  pleasing  and  apparently  very 
feasible,  but  when  it  is  examined  in  detail  several  serious  ob- 
jections are  encountered.  The  cost  would  be  very  great. 
To  obtain  any  slope  for  them  the  entrance  for  the  water 
would  have  to  be  placed  so  far  up  stream  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  surplus  water  could  oe  taken.  To  find  an  out- 
let is  still  more  difficult.  If  the  canal  be  not  continued  to 
the  sea  it  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  river,  and  the  evil 
would  only  be  changed  from  one  point  to  another.  Nearly 
the  same  objections  apply  to  horizontal  ditches  cut  in  the 
side  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  stream.  The  water  would 
have  to  return  to  the  river  and  the  evil  would  be  unabated. 

4th.  Rewooding  and  resodding  hiUrsides, — While  it  is  not 
yet  conclusively  shown  that  forests  have  any  special  influence 
on  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
they  have  a  great  bearing  on  freshets,  because  they  hold  back  a 
great  deal  of  water  from  the  ground,  and  what  does  fall  is 
made  to  pass  off  gradually  instead  of  suddenly,  as  is  the  case 
in  unwooded  countries.  Sod  has  much  the  same  effect  as 
woods.  Covering  the  ground  with  woods  and  grass  increases 
the  length  of  the  freshet,  and  consequently  checks  its  violence. 

834.  Elbo'WB.  The  constant  wear  of  the  bank,  and  shift- 
ing of  the  channel  towards  the  concave  side  of  elbows,  have 
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led  to  various  plans  for  removiDg  the  inconveniences  which 
they  present  to  navij^tion.  The  method  which  has  been 
most  generallv  tried  &t  this  parpose  consists  in  building  oat 
dykes,  termed  wing-dams,  n*om  the  concave  side  into  the 
stream,  placing  them  either  at  right  angles  to  the  thread  of 
the  current,  or  obliquely  down  stream,  so  as  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rent towards  the  opposite  shore. 

Wing-dams  are  usually  constructed  either  of  blocks  of 
stone,  of  crib-work  formed  of  heavy  timbers  filled  in  with 
broken  stone,  or  of  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fascines. 


Fig.  347— Represents  a  section  of  the  timber  wing-dams  on  the  Po,  formed  of  plsnk  nsUed  oq 

the  inclined  pieces  of  the  ribs. 
a  h  and  h  c,  inclined  faces  of  the  dam,  the  flnt  making  an  angle  of  63",  and  the  seooad  of  SI* 

with  the  horizon. 
d  and  s  pieces  of  the  rib. 
/  and  g  horizontal  pieces  oonnooting  the  ribs. 

Witliin  a  few  years  back,  wing-dams,  consisting  simply  of  a 
series  of  vertical  frames,  or  ribs  (Fig.  247),  strongly  con- 
nected together,  and  covered  on  the  up-stream  side  by  thick 
plank,  which  present  a  broken  inclined  plane  to  the  current, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  less  steep  tnan  the  upper,  have 
been  used  upon  the  Po,  with,  it  is  stated,  complete  success, 
for  arresting  the  wear  of  a  bank  by  the  current.  These 
dams  are  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  point  to  be 
protected,  and  their  plan  is  slightly  convex  on  the  up-stream 
side. 

Wing-dams  of  the  ordinary  form  and  construction  are  now 
regarded,  from  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years  on  the 
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Rhine  and  some  other  rivers  in  Europe,  as  little  serviceable, 
if  not  positively  hurtfal,  as  a  river  improvement,  and  the 
abandonment  of  their  use  has  been  strongly  urged  by  engi- 
neers in  France. 

The  action  of  the  current  against  the  side  of  the  dam 
causes  whirls  and  counter-currents,  which  are  found  to  un- 
dermine the  base  of  the  dam,  and  the  bank  adjacent  to  it. 
Shallows  and  bars  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  near 
the  dam,  by  the  debris  borne  along  by  the  current  after  it 
passes  the  dam,  giving  very  frequently  a  more  tortuous  course 
to  the  channel  than  it  had  naturally  assumed  in  the  elbow. 
The  best  method  yet  found  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an 
elbow  is  to  protect  the  concave  bank  by  a  racing  of  dry 
stone,  formed  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone  along  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  and  giving  them  the  slope  they  naturally 
assume  when  thus  thrown  in. 

Wing- walls  were  put  into  the  Hudson  Kiver  many  years 
since  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bars  and  improving 
the  stream  for  navigable  purposes.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  produced  a  scour  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  stream, 
which  removed  the  sand  and  other  materials  of  the  bar  to 
points  lower  down  in  the  stream,  where  it  was  again  depos- 
ited ;  thus  removing  the  previous  obstruction  only  to  produce 
a  worse  one  in  a  new  place. 

Gen.  Totten,  in  an  able  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
improvement  of  rivere  having  bars,  showed  very  clearly  the 
error  of  attempting  to  improve  rivers  by  means  or  wing-dams. 
He  recommended-the  establishment  of  a  uniform  channel  by 
longitudinal  dykes,  made  of  continuous  piles  or  of  walls  of 
masonry.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  more  recently  and 
with  good  results. 

835.  Elbows  upon  most  rivers  finall  v  reach  that  state  of 
development  in  which  the  wear  upon  the  concave  side,  from 
the  action  of  the  current,  will  be  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
regimen  of  the  river  at  these  points  will  remain  stable.  This 
state  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  banks 
and  bed,  and  the  character  of  the  freshets.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  Khine,  it  is  stated  that  elbows,  with  a 
radius  of  curvature  of  nearly  3,000  yards,  preserve  a  fixed 
regimen  ;  and  that  the  banks  of  those  which  nave  a  radius  of 
about  1,500  yards  are  seldom  injured,  if  properly  faced. 

836.  Attempts  have,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  by  cutting  across  the 
tongue  oi  land  that  forms  the  convex  bank  of  the  elbow,  and 
turning  the  water  into  a  new  channel.     It  has  generally  been 
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found  that  the  stream  in  time  forms  for  itself  a  new  bed  of 
nearly  the  same  character  as  it  originally  had. 

837.  Bars. — To  obtain  a  sufficient  deptli  of  water  over 
bars,  the  deposit  must  either  be  scooped  up  by  machineiy 
and  be  conveyed  away,  or  be  removed  oy  giving  an  increased 
velocity  to  the  current.  When  the  latter  plan  is  preferred, 
an  artificial  channel  is  formed,  by  contracting  the  natural 
way,  confining  it  between  two  low  dykes,  which  should  rise 
only  a  little  aoove  the  ordinary  level  of  low  water,  so  that  a 
sufficient  outlet  may  be  left  for  the  water  during  the  season 
of  freshets,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  the  dams. 

If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  the  bar,  dams 
should  be  built  across  all  except  the  main  channel,  so  that  by 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  water  into  it  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent may  be  greater  upon  the  bed. 

The  longitudinal  dykes,  between  which  the  main  channel 
is  confined,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  pi*acticable  in  the 
direction  which  the  channel  has  naturally  assumed.  If  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  chan^  the  position  of  the  channel,  it 
should  be  shifted  to  that  side  of  the  bed  which  will  yield  most 
readily  to  the  action  of  the  current. 

838.  In  situations  where  largo  reservoirs  can  be  foimed 
near  the  bar,  the  water  from  them  may  be  used  for  removing 
it.  For  this  purpose  an  outlet  is  made  from  the  reservoir,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar,  which  is  closed  by  a  gate  that  turns 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sudden- 
Iv  thrown  open  to  let  off  the  water.  The  chase  of  water 
TOrmed  in  this  way  sweeping  over  the  bar  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  deposits  upon  it.  This  plan  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Europe  for  the  removal  of  deposits  that  accu- 
mulate at  the  mouth  of  harbors  in  those  localities  where,  from 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises,  a  great  head  of  water  can 
be  obtained  in  the  reservoirs. 

838.  In  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  sea  through  several  channels,  no  obstruction 
should  be  placed  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  tides  through  all 
the  channels.  If  the  main  channel  is  subject  to  obstructions 
from  deposits,  dams  should  be  built  acit)6s  the  secondary 
channels,  which  may  be  so  arranged  with  cuts  through  them, 
closed  by  gates,  that  the  flood-tide  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion from  the  gates,  while  the  ebb-tide^  causing  the  gates  to 
close,  will  be  forced  to  recede  through  the  main  cnannel, 
which,  in  this  way,  will  be  daily  scoured,  and  freed  from  de- 

Eosits  by  the  ebb  current.    The  same  object  may  be  effected 
y  building  dams  without  inlets  across  the  secondary  channels. 
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giving  them  sach  a  height  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  flood- 
tide  me  water  will  flow  over  them  and  fill  the  channels  above 
the  dams.  The  portion  of  water  thus  dammed  in  will  be 
forced  through  the  main  channel  at  the  ebb. 

840.  When  the  bed  is  obstructed  bj  rocks,  it  may  be  deep- 
ened  by  blasting  the  rocks,  and  removing  the  fragments  with 
the  assistance  of  the  diving-bell  and  other  machinery. 

84L  In  some  of  our  rivers  obstructions  of  a  very  danger- 
ous character  to  boats  are  met  with,  in  the  trunks  of  large 
trees  which  are  embedded  in  the  bottom  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  is  near  the  surface ;  they  are  termed  snags  and  awuryers 
by  the  boatmen.  These  obstructions  have  been  very  success- 
fully removed,  within  late  years,  by  means  of  machmery,  and 
by  propelling  two  heavy  boats,  moved  by  steam,  which  are 
connected  by  a  strong  beam  across  their  bows,  so  that  the 
beam  will  strike  the  snag,  and  either  break  it  off  near  the 
bottom  or  uproot  it.  Other  obstructions,  termed  raftSy  form- 
ed by  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  at  points  or  a  river's 
course,  are  also  found  in  some  of  our  western  rivers.  These 
are  also  in  process  of  removal,  by  cutting  through  them  by 
various  means  which  have  been  found  successful. 

842.  Slaok-ivater  Navigation. — When  the  ^neral  depth 
of  water  in  a  river  is  insufficient  for  the  draught  of  boats  of 
the  most  suitable  size  for  the  trade  on  it,  an  improvement, 
termed  slack-water  or  lock  and  dam  navigation^  is  resorted 
to.  This  consists  in  dividing  the  course  into  several  suitable 
ponds,  by  forming  dams  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pond  at  a 
constant  head ;  and  by  passing  from  one  pond  to  another  by 
locks  at  the  ends  of  the  dams. 

843.  The  position  of  the  dams,  and  the  number  required 
will  depend  upon  the  locality.  In  streams  subject  to  heavy 
freshets,  it  win  generally  be  advisable  to  place  the  dams  at 
the  widest  parts  of  the  bed,  to  obtain  the  greatest  outlet  for 
the  water  over  the  dam.  The  dams  may  be  built  either  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  banks  and  perpendicular  to  the 
thread  of  the  current,  or  they  may  be  in  a  straight  line  ob- 
lique to  the  current,  or  their  plan  may  be  curved,  the  convex 
surface  being  up-stream,  or  it  may  be  a  broken  line  present- 
ing an  angle  up-stream.  The  last  three  forms  offer  a  greater 
outlet  than  the  first  to  the  water  that  fiows  over  the  dam,  but 
are  more  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  bed  below  the  stream, 
from  the  oblique  direction  which  the  current  may  receive, 
arising  from  the  form  of  the  dam  at  top. 

844.  The  cross  section  of  a  dam  is  usually  trapezoidal,  the 
face  up-stream  being  inclined,  and  the  one  down-stream 
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either  vertical  or  inclined.  When  the  down-stream  face  ie 
vertical,  the  velocity  of  the  water  which  flows  over  the  dam 
is  destroyed  by  the  shock  against  the  water  of  the  pond  below 
the  dam,  but  whirls  are  formed  which  are  more  destructive 
to  the  bed  than  would  be  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
along  the  inclined  face  of  a  dam.  In  all  cases  the  sides  and 
bed  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below  the  dam,  should 
be  protected  fi-om  the  action  of  the  current  by  a  facing-  of 
dry  stone,  timber,  or  any  other  construction  of  sufficient  dura- 
bility for  the  object  in  view. 

.  845.  The  dams  should  receive  a  sufficient  height  only  to 
maintain  the  requisite  depth  of  water  in  the  ponds  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  Any  material  at  hand,  offering  suffi- 
cient durability  against  the  action  of  the  water,  may  oe  re- 
sorted to  in  their  construction.  Dams  of  alternate  layers  of 
brush  and  gravel,  with  a  facing  of  plank,  fascines,  or  dry 
stone,  answer  verv  well  in  gentle  currents.  If  the  dam  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  freshets,  to  shocks  of  ice,  and  other  heavy 
floating  bodies,  as  drift-wood,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
form  it  of  dry  stone  entirely,  or  of  crib- work  filled  with  stone; 
or,  if  the  last  material  cannot  be  obtained,  of  a  solid  crib-work 
alone.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  made  water-tight,  sand  and  gi-avel 
in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  thrown  in  gainst  it  in  the 
upper  pond.  The  points  where  the  dam  joins  tlie  banks, 
wnich  are  termed  tlie  root%  of  the  dam,  require  particular 
attention  to  prevent  the  water  from  filtering  around  them. 
The  ordinary  precaution  for  this  is  to  build  the  dam  some 
distance  back  into  the  banks. 

846.  The  safest  means  of  communication  between  the 
ponds  is  by  an  ordinary  lock.  It  should  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  dam,  an  excavation  in  the  bauK  being  made 
for  it,  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  floating  bodies  brought 
down  by  the  current.  The  sides  of  the  lock  and  a  portion  of 
the  dam  near  it  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
them  from  being  overflowed  by  the  heaviest  freshets.  When 
the  height  to  which  the  freshets  rise  is  great,  the  leaves  of 
the  head  gates  should  be  formed  of  two  parts,  as  a  single  leaf 
would,  from  its  size,  be  too  unwieldly,  the  lower  portion  being 
of  a  suitable  height  for  the  ordinary  manoeuvres  of  the  lock ; 
the  upper,  being  used  only  during  the  freshets,  are  so  ar- 
rangeii  that  their  bottom  cross  pieces  shall  rest,  when  the 
gates  are  closed,  against  the  top  of  the  lower  portions.  An 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  made  for  the 
tail  gates,  when  the  lifts  of  the  locks  are  great,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  manoeuvring  very  high  gates,  by  permanently 
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cloeing  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  lock  at  the  tail 
gates,  either  by  a  wall  built  between  the  side  walls,  or  by  a 
permanent  framework^  below  which  a  sufficient  heiglit  is  left 
for  the  boats  to  pass. 

847.  The  fixea  dams  used  in  slack  water  navigation  present 
one  great  objection,  viz.,  that  during  periods  of  medium  high 
water  all  navigation  must  pass  through  the  locks,  although 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  river  might  be  quite  sufficient  for 
a  natural  navigation  were  the  dams  not  built.  This  is  a  great 
drawback  to  the  system  because  each  lockage  causes  a  delay. 

The  movable  dams  that  have  been  for  a  number  of  years 
in  use  in  France  remove  this  difficulty.  These  dams  are  so 
constructed  that  during  high  water  they  may  be  laid  down  on 
a  floor,  built  in  the  bed  of  flie  river,  where  tney  are  wholly  out 
of  the  way,  and  in  times  of  low  water  they  are  raised  up  and 
form  a  dam. 

Movable  dams  are  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  the  floors 
of  these  different  parts  being  raised  one  above  the  other, 
forming  a  series  or  steps.  The  one  with  the  lowest  floor  is 
called  the  navigable  pass  and  is  usually  placed  alongside  of 
the  lock.  The  other  parts  are  called  weirs.  The  pass  serves 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  during  medium  stages;  the 
object  ot  the  weirs  is  to  control  the  water  in  the  pool  so  as  to 
keep  the  latter  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  constant  level. 

848.  Movable  dams  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 
1st,  Those  manoeuvred  by  means  of  power  applied  through 
machinery  of  any  kind;  2d,  those  manoeuvred  by  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  water. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  systems  most  in  use  are  the  Poir^e 
trestle  and  needle  dam  and  the  Chanoine  wicket  dam.  The 
Boule  dam  of  trestles  and  sliding  gates  is  less  common.  Of 
the  second  class,  the  bear- trap,  the  Desfontaines,  and  the 
Girard  dams,  may  be  regarded  as  t^'pes. 

849.  The  Poiree  dam  consists  oi  a  number  of  trapezoidal 
shaped  trestles  placed  across  the  stream  parallel  to  its  axis, 
and  about  four  feet  apart.  They  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
floor  at  the  bottom  and  connected  together  at  the  top  bv 
means  of  connecting- bars,  against  the  up-sti*eam  one  of  which 
are  supported  the  upper  enSs  of  the  needles,  which  have  their 
lower  ends  resting  against  a  sill  in  the  floor.  The  bottom 
member  of  the  trapezoid  has  a  journal  at  each  end  which  fits 
into  a  box  set  to  receive  it  in  the  flooc  of  the  dam.  The  up- 
stream member  is  nearly  or  quite  vertical,  the  top  member  is 
horizontal  and  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  bottom  piece, 
the  down-stream  member  reaches  from  the  down-stream  end 
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<if  the  bottom  to  the  same  end  of  the  top  member.  A  brace 
extends  from  the  upper  np-etream  comer  to  the  lower  down- 
Btream  comer.     The  upstream  and  down-eCream  memben 
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are  called  nprights  or  Btiles,  the  bottom  member  is  called  the 
axle,  and  the  top  member  the  cap.  The  treotlea  revolve  about 
the  axle,  the  direction  of  the  revolution  being  perpend icalar 
to  the  axis  of  the  current.  When  standing  np  the  trestles  are 
generally  fastened  together  at  the  top  by  means  of  two  con- 
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necting  bars,  one  of  which  extends  from  the  up-stream  comer 
of  one  trestle  to  the  same  comer  of  the  next,  the  other  joins 
the  down-stream  corners.  The  up-stream  bar  is  the  stronger 
because  it  has  to  support  the  upper  ends  of  the  needles  t£at 
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Fig.  3B1.— ▲,  elevation :  B,  plan  of  up-stream  oonneodng  bar.    The  hides  at  the  ends  of  tha 
bar  fit  on  plna,  A,  Fig.  S48. 

form  the  dam.  The  needles  are  pieces  of  straight  wood  from 
six  to  thirteen  or  even  fifteen  leet  in  length.  Their  cross- 
section  is  generally  square,  arid  varies  from  three  to  ei^ht 
inches  on  a  side.     They  are  supported  at  their  upper  ends  by 
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Fig.  26S.— ▲,  elevation :  B,  plan  of  down-stream  oonneoUng  bar.    The  holes  at  the  ends  d 
the  bar  fit  on  pins,  B,  Fig.  348. 

the  up-stream  connecting  bar,  and  at  their  lower  ends  by  a 
sill  set  in  the  floor  of  the  dam.  On  the  top  of  the  trestles  are 
laid  planks,  forming  a  bridge  from  which  the  needles  are 
handled. 

850.  A  good  deal  of  leakage  takes  place  between  the 
needles,  and  many  ways  of  meeting  the  trouble  have  been 
proposed.  Among  these  is  to  make  tlie  altei'nate  needles  of 
a  T  shape,  the  arms  of  the  T  overlapping  the  needles  on  either 
side.  A  second  is  to  arm  the  alternate  needles  with  a  strip  of 
India  rubber  that  should  cover  the  intei'vals  on  either  side. 
A  third  is  to  make  the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
needles  that  of  a  regular  or  semi-regular  hexagon  and  to  ar- 
range them  in  one  or  two  rows.  To  hang  curtains  of  tarpau- 
lins on  the  face  of  the  dam  has  also  been  suggested.  AH 
these  arrangements  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  square 
needles  are  now  used  as  much  more  convenient  and  easy  to 


handle,  and  as  making  a  dam  that  is  Bofficiently  tight  for  all 
practi(»l  pnrposea. 


SSL  The  mancBuvree  of  a  needle  dam  are  two,  viz.,  to  cloeo 
and  to  open  it.  To  describe  the  first  operation  we  will  Bup- 
poBe  the  dam  to  be  entirely  open,  the  trestlee  lying  down  on 
the  floor.  The  dam  tenders  begin  to  work  on  the  uppennoet 
trestle.  This  trestle  is  grappleffor  by  means  of  a  hook  with 
a  long  handle.  If  the  trestle  be  light  it  ean  be  raised  by 
hand.  If  it  be  heavy  a  strong  line  or  chain  is  attached  by 
one  end  to  a  nng  in  the  handle  of  the  hook  and  by  the  other 
to  the  drnm  of  a  small  windlass.  When  the  trestle  is  nearly 
np,  one  man  seizes  it  with  a  small  hand-bar  which  has  two 
notches  or  claws  made  in  it  at  the  exact  distance  apart  of  the 
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tops  of  the  trestles  when  up.  This  hand-bar  holds  the  trestle 
temporarily  nntil  the  planks  that  form  the  deck  of  the  bridge 
are  laid  and  the  connecting  bars  put  in  place.  The  windlass 
is  then  moved  forward  and  the  second  trestle  grappled  for 
and  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When  the 
last  trestle  is  raised  and  secured  the  needles  are  put  in  place 
one  by  one  fi-oin  the  bridge  thus  constructed.  In  some  cases 
the  caps  of  the  trestles  are  connected  together  by  a  chain 
leading  from  one  to  the  next.  This  chain  is  long  enough  to 
reach  from  one  to  the  other  when  the  first  is  standing  up  and 
the  second  is  lying  down.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  grap- 
pling for  the  trestles,  which  always  causes  the  loss  of  more  or 
less  time. 

To  open  the  dam  the  needles  are  first  removed.  The  hand- 
bar  is  placed  on  the  last  two  trestles,  the  connecting  bars  and 
the  planks  are  taken  up  and  the  last  trestle  is  laid  down. 
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The  others  go  down  in  sncceesion,  care  beine  taken  to  let 
them  down  easily,  becaase  if  allowed  to  fall  they  mi^c  be 
broken. 

852,  In  case  of  a  slight  rise  coming  in  the  river,  some  ol 
the  needles  may  be  temporarily  removed  in  (»*der  to  let  the 
Burplns  vater  paBS  ofF. 

SometimeB  it  bappene  that  the  water  rises  so  rapidly  that 
the  dam  cannot  be  msmantled  and  let  down.  lu  this  case  it 
forms  exactly  the  same  obstacle  that  would  be  made  by  a 
fixed  dam  of  the  same  height. 

898.  To  protect  the  dam  tenders  in  their  operations  by 
night,  or  in  stormy  weather,  a  sort  of  hand-rail  u  placed  <m 


one  side  or  other  of  the  trestles,  the  down-stream  side  being 
the  better,  on  account  of  interfering  lees  with  handling  the 
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needles.    This  hand-rail  is  formed  of  a  line  passing  through 
eyes  at  the  top  of  vertical  pieces  set  in  the  trestle  at  the 
upper  down-stream  comer. 
854.  Two  objections  to  this  system  are  the  number  of 

Sieces  to  be  handled  in  connecting  the  trestles  and  laying  the 
eck  of  the  bridge,  and  the  small  distance  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  bridge. 
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Fig.  S67. 
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Fig.  SG7.— Front  elevatioii  of  MoHcm  of  dun  on  the  Meiue.  A  B,  trettles ;  O,  floor  folded 
■galnat  side  of  trestle;  O^,  floor  conneotiiig  trestles ;  M,  movable  bar  sapportiiig  needles; 
O  N»  needles ;  O  G,  eyes  of  needles. 

Fig.  9&B---A,  enlarged  side  deration  of  upper  np-stream  oomer  of  trestle ;  F  F.  trestle ;  i  i, 
brace :  A,  end  of  jack-post  in  place  in  tube ;  c,  slot  for  set-screw  of  jack-post ;  «,  collar  for 
movable  bar ;  B,  section  on  a  fr  showing  tube  and  jack-post  when  the  escapement  is  open. 

Fig.  969.— A,  front  elevation  of  above ;  B,  section  on  a  ft ;  0,  section  on  e  d.  Both  sections 
show  portion  of  ja<dc-po6t  with  escapement  open. 

These  objections  have  been  very  ingeniously  met  on  the 
Belgian  Meuse  by  making  the  deck  of  the  bridge  of  sheet- 
iron,  stiffened  at  the  sides  by  means  of  pieces  of  bar  iron. 
These  stiffening  pieces  are  made  with  an  eye  at  one  end  and 
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a  claw  at  the  other.  Through  the  eyes  pasBes  an  axle  which 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  trestle  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
down-stream  stile  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  a  tube 
welded  to  the  cap.  A  chain  reaches  from  the  free  end  of 
the  attached  deck  of  one  trestle  to  the  axle  of  the  deck  of  the 
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Fig.  200.— A,  front  elsvstion,  and  B,  side  elenhtkm  of  jacfe- 
po8^  with  aaoapemeDt  dosed;  0,  aeotlon  cm  a  ft;  D» 
eectlon  on  e  d.    In  all  fbnr  a  le  the  set  aciew. 
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next.    This  chain  is  sufficiently  long  to  allow  one  trestle  to 
be  upright  and  the  next  to  lie  down. 

To  raise  one  of  the  trestles  the  chain  fastened  to  the  deck 
axle  of  the  one  already  up  is  pulled  in.  This  draws  up  the 
free  end  of  the  deck  of  the  next  trestle,  and  with  the  deck 


Fig.  SOI.— A,  elevation,  and  B,  horlsontal  aeotlon  of  movable  bar ;  a,  eye  that  fits  the  tuba ;  h, 
tube,  and  c.  jaok-poet  of  next  trestle  with  escapement  closed ;  d,  ann  to  stop  movable 
bar  at  cap  of  trestle  when  the  escapement  ia  opened. 

comes  tlie  trestle  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  the  rising 
trestle  is  up  the  claws  of  its  section  of  the  deck  are  engage 
on  the  deck  axle  of  the  preceding,  and  the  movement  is  fin- 
ished. 

The  bar  that  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  needles  is  no 
longer  a  connecting  bar.  It  simply  swings  around  the  tube 
that  forms  the  up-stream  support  of  the  deck  axle* 
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855.  Esoapements.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  let  all 
the  ii^eedles  between  two  trestles  go  at  once.  A  special 
arrangement,  called^ an  escapement,  is  made  for  this.  These 
escapements  are  of  various  kinds.  That  used  on  the  Belgian 
Meuse  is  thus  arranged  :  on  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  placed 
a  jack-post,  which  projects  a  little  above  the  deck.  This  pro- 
jecting end  is  made  square,  so  that  a  wrench  may  be  applied 
to  it.  The  jack-post  is  cut  half  way  through  near  the  bottom 
for  a  length  of  nearly  three  inches.  It  is  movable  within 
the  tube,  and  is  held  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  set-screw  near 
the  middle  of  its  height.  This  set-screw  moves  in  a  slot  cut 
one-quarter  round  the  tube.  The  jack-post  is  thus  prevented 
from  moving  lengthwise,  and  at  the  same  time  is  only  allowed 
to  make  a  quarter  revolution  inside  of  the  tube.  A  slot  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  jack-post  is  also  made  in  the  tube  on  the 
side  towards  the  trestle  of  which  it  receives  the  claws  of  the 
deck.  The  movable  bar  has  also  a  slot  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  jack-post  and  tube. 

When  the  escapement  is  closed  the  slot  of  the  jack-post  is 
turned  down-stream.  The  movable  bar  of  the  next  trestle  is 
thus  prevented  from  passing  through  the  slots  of  the  tube  and 
its  movable  bar.  The  needles  are  supported  by  the  movable 
bar  and  sill.  The  bar  has  near  its  free  end  a  small  project- 
ing arm  which  prevents  it  from  swinging  past  the  cap  or  the 
trestle.  The  needles  are  provided  each  with  an  eye  near  the  ' 
upper  end.  A  line  is  passed  through  these  eyes  to  hold  the 
needles  from  being  lost  when  they  are  allowed  to  go.  This 
line  is  passed  under  the  deck  and  then  fastened  to  a  cable, 
which  is  attached  either  to  the  bridge  or  to  a  pier  or  abut- 
ment. 

858.  When  it  is  desired  to  open  the  dam  the  wrench  is 
applied  to  the  square  projecting  end  of  the  jack-post,  which 
is  turned  quarter  round,  so  that  its  slot  may  coincide  with 
those  of  the  tube  and  movable  bar.  The  bar  of  the  next  tres- 
tle, having  then  no  support  at  the  free  end,  is  carried  away 
bv  the  pressure  of  the  water  transmitted  through  the  needles. 
The  latter  are  carried  down  between  the  trestles,  and  are 
kept  from  drifting  away  by  means  of  the  line. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  escapement  in  use  which  it  is 
needless  to  describe.  The  system  of  the  Belgian  Meuse  is 
the  best,  because  it  is  the  least  complicated  in  its  workings, 
and  leaves  the  bridge  intact  after  the  support  of  the  needles 
is  removed. 

857.  Chanoine  Wioket  Dam. — This  dam  consists  of  a 
Bories  of  panels,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  each  independent  of 
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those  alongside,  and  separated  from  them  by  an  interval  of 
about  four  inches.  These  panels  are  of  wood,  rectangular  in 
shape,  and  free  to  oscillate  about  the  head  of  a  frame  called 


ng.  90^— Section  of  Ohaaoine  dam,  showing  wioket  down,  tip,  aaA  swnng.  A,  panel ;  B, 
hone ;  0,  prop ;  D,  barter :  B,  dide ;  F,  sUl ;  Q,  trip-bar ;  H,  anclioring  bolt ;  I,  anebcr- 
ing  diac ;  K  K,  pillows :  O,  axin  of  ow^lation.  A.\  Bf^  &  show  panel,  bone,  and  prop 
when  down.    Dotted  lines  show  panel  swung. 

the  horse.     The  horse  revolves  about  an  axle  at  its  bottom* 
To  the  head  of  the  horse  is  fastened  a  long  p^*op^  the  lower 
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Fig.  963.~FIan  of  Ohanolne  dam.    B,  horse;  0,  prop ;  D.  barter ;  E,  slide ;  F,  iIII ;  O,  trip- 
bar  ;  K  K,  pillows.    Dotted  rectangles  show  position  of  panels  when  down. 

■ 

end  of  which  rests  against  a  shoulder  or  hurter.  The  panel, 
the  horse,  and  the  prop,  taken  together,  are  called  a  taickeL 
The  part  of  the  panel  above  the  axis  of  oscillation  is  called 
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the  chasBj  the  part  below  is  called  the  hreech.    The  lower  end 
of  the  breech  rests  against  a  sill. 

The  axis  of  oscillation  of  the  wickets  of  the  pass  was  for- 
merly placed  at  five-twelfths  or  less  of  the  length  of  the  panel 
from  the  bottom,  but  the  present  practice  is  to  place  it  at  the 
middle  of  the  panel.  The  axis  of  oscillation  of  the  wickets 
of  the  weir  is  placed  but  little  above  the  centre  of  pressure, 
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Fig.  264.— A.  front  yiew;  B«  loniritncUnal  section ;  0,  rear  view  of  panel.  0  also  showa  horse 
attached,  a  a,  ert^es ;  h  h^  rails ;  c,  iron  oonnterpoiae ;  <f,  journal-boxeB  for  head  of  hone ; 
«  e,  planks ;  //,  bail ;  g,  hollow ;  D,  section  of  horse ;  E,  side  view  of  prop. 

SO  that  they  may  swing  spontaneously  if  the  water  rises  high 
enough.  The  wickets  of  the  pass  shonl )  never  swing.  The 
face  of  the  panel  makes  an  angle  of  20°  up-stream,  with  the 
vertical  line  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  oscillation.  The  prop 
makes  an  angle  of  53°  down-stream,  and  the  horse  5°  down- 
stream from  the  same  line.  In  a  dam  now  building  in  France 
the  inclination  of  the  horse  is  made  up-stream  instead  of 
down-stream  This  lessens  the  pull  on  the  horse  and  the 
thrust  on  the  prop. 
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Beyond  the  barter  is  placed  the  elide.  In  fraht  of  the 
hurter  is  the  trip-bar,  with  its  gaides,  rollers,  and  hooks,  the 
uses  of  these  parts  being  explained  in  the  manoeavrea. 

858.  The  manoeuvres  of  this  dam  are  three :  to  lower,  to 
raise,  and  to  swing.  The  wicket  is  up  when  the  prop  rests 
against  the  hurter  and  the  foot  of  the  panel  against  the  silL 
If,  while  the  wicket  is  up,  the  breech  be  raised  so  as  to  let 
the  water  pass  out  both  under  and  over  the  panel,  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  8WU7ig.  The  wicket  is  down  when  it  is -lying  on 
the  floor. 

858.  To  lower  the  wicket  the  prop  must  be  drawn  away 
from  the  hurter.     This  is  done  by  means  of  the  trip-tMU-, 


Fig.  266.— A. longltndfmil  section :  B.  plan  :  0,  end  Tiew of  hnrter and  elide ;  A lik  I,  hmtv ; 
i  m  n  A.  slide ;  a,  prop  aeat ;  5,  paaaage ;  c,  groove. 

which  is  armed  with  catches  for  this  purpose.  The  pressure 
on  any  one  prop  being  great,  it  requires  a  corresponding 
effort  to  move  it  from  tne  nurter.  To  start  all  the  props  in  a 
dam  at  once  would  require  very  powerful  machinery,  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  do  so  on  accoant 


Fig.  Se6.— A,  plan ;  B,  seotlon  of  trip-bar,  guides,  and  sill ;  a,  trip-bar ;  b  b,  gnldes;  e,  oatdk ; 
d,  coonter-oatoh ;  e,  sill ;  p,  prisoner. 

of  letting  the  entire  mass  of  water  in  the  pool  rush  out  at 
once,  with  the  risk  of  doing  damage  in  the  pool  below.  To 
obviate  these  difficulties  the  catehes  are  so  arranged  on  the 
trip-bar  that  when  the  first  prop  is  removed  from  its  hurter  the 
second  catch  is  jnst  beginning  to  start  the  second  prop,  and  so 
on  imtil  six  or  eight  wickets  have  been  let  down.     A  certain 
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part  of  the  trater  in  the  pool  having  now  been  drawn  off,  the 
wickets  may  be  let  down  by  twos  and  even  by  threes  or  fours 
at  the  end  of  the  manoeuvre.    To  facilitate  the  starting  of  the 

?rops  the  hurters  are  made  with  a  slight  angle  down-stream, 
his  angle  is  of  3^,  and  is  called  the  escape  angle.  The 
bottom  of  the  prop-seat  has  a  slope  downward  toward  the 
passage,  tl|is  slope  oeing  called  the  escape  slope.  To  prevent 
the  prop  from  being  displaced  by  any  accident  the  trip-bar  is 
provided  with  counter-catches  which  are  evenly  spaced  so  as 
to  be  alongside  of  all  the  props  at  once.  The  trip-bar  is 
made  to  run  straight  by  means  of  guides.  These  are  gener- 
ally a  pair  of  L  ii^ns  placed  near  together  and  parallel,  the 
ends  having  a  slight  flare.  On  the  bottom  of  the  trip-bar  is 
a  projecting  stnd  that  moves  between  the  guides  and  is  called 
the  prisoner.     For  greater  ease  in  moving  it  to  and  fro  the 
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Fig.  997. — A,  side  view,  and  B,  plan  of  roller  and 
sill ;  a,  trip-bar  renting  on  roller. 
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trip-bar  rests  on  rollers  placed  sufficiently  near  together  to 
prevent  sagging.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  trip-bar  by 
means  of  a  capstan  designed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  end  of 
the  trip-bar  in  the  pier  or  abutment  is  a  rack,  into  which  is 
geared  a  pinion  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  which 
reaches  to  the  top  of  the  pier.  By  making  this  shaft  revolve 
in  one  way  the  bar  is  run  out,  and  in  the  other  way  it  is  run 
in.  An  indicator  shows  the  position  of  the  trip-bar.  It 
should  always  be  kept  well  run  in,  so  as  to  avoid  accidents, 
:iiid  only  moved  out  when  it  is  desired  to  throw  down  en- 
1  iiely  some  of  the  wickets.  Strong  hooks  projecting  over  the 
l>ar  are  fastened  to  its  sill  to  prevent  it  from  being  thrown 
upward  and  displaced.  The  slide  has  a  curved  guard  at  its 
side  so  constructed  as  to  cause  the  axis  of  the  prop,  when 
down,  to  come  in  line  with  the  middle  of  the  wicEet.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  slide  is  a  groove,  so  that  when  raising  a  wicket 
the^end  of  the  prop  will  travel  in  the  right  path,  until  it 
drops  against  the  hurter. 
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860.  The  wicket  is  raised  by  catching  the  bail  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  long-handled  hook  to  which  a  rope  or  chain  is 
attached.  The  line  is  pulled  in  by  means  of  a  windlass 
mounted  either  on  a  service  bridge  just  above  the  wickets,  or 
else  on  a  boat  designed  for  this  service.  As  the  line  is  drawn 
in,  the  end  of  the  breech  is  raised  first,  thus  presenting  the 
smallest  surface  of  the  panel  to  the  current ;  afterward  the 
entire  wicket  is  drawn  forward  until  the  prop  drops  into  its 
seat  at  the  front  of  the  hurter.  In  order  not  to  increase  the 
resistance  of  the  current  tod  much  at  the  end  of  the  manceu- 
vre,  the  wickets,  as  they  are  drawn  up,  are  generally  left 
swnnff.  After  they  are  all  brought  to  this  position  the 
breecnes  are  pushed  down  until  the  current  strikes  them, 
after  which  they  are  gently  lowered  to  place.  This  manoeuvre 
can  only  be  performed  with  the  bridge.  When  the  boat  is 
used  the  wickets  have  to  set  up  as  soon  as  they  are  raised.  To 
assist  the  panel  in  comiug  to  its  upright  position,  a  cast-iron 
counterpoise  is  attached  to  the  breech. 

86L  In  some  cases  wickets  have  been  built  with  the  axis  of 
oscillation  very  nearly  at  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water, 
the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  allow  the  i)anel  to  be 
swung  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  rising  more  than  a  certain 
permitted  lieight  above  the  normal  level  of  the  pool.  This 
plan  worked  successfully  so  far  as  opening  the  wickets  was 
concerned,  but  when  the  water  returned  to  the  normal  level 
the  panels  did  not  retake  their  position  as  it  was  expected 
they  would.  Many  means  for  overcoming  this  difficult}^  have 
been  devised,  but  none  have  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  self -regulating  wickets  for  the  weirs  do  not 
work,  and  the  latest  practice  is  to  build  a  light  service  bridge 
above  them  and  manoeuvre  them  by  means  of  two  chains  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  panel. 
By  means  of  these  chains  the  desired  amount  of  swing  can  be 
given. 

862.  The  trip-bar  is  the  weakest  feature  of  the  Chanoine 
dam.  The  machinery  to  move  it  is  more  or  less  complicated, 
it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  if,  for  any  reason,  one 
wicket  should  refuse  to  go  down,  the  movement  of  the  bar  is 
stopped  and  the  rest  of  tlie  dam  has  to  remain  standing.  By 
an  arrangement  of  the  hurter  lately  made  the  trip-bar  is  done 
away  with  altogether.  The  hurter  has  two  steps,  the  higher, 
which  is  the  prop-seat,  is  made  with  a  sort  of  pocket  for  the 
end  of  the  prop  to  rest  in,  the  lower  has  its  down-stream  face 
vertical  ana  making  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
passage.   The  wicket  is  raised  as  in  the  ordinary  system.   The 
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breech-chain  is  pulled  in  until  the  prop  falls  into  its  seat 
Warning  is  given  of  its  having  reached  its  place  either  by  the 
noise  of  its  dropping  into  the  upper  step  or  by  the  arrival  of  a 
marked  link  at  the  windlass.  The  panel  is  righted  bj  letting 
out  the  breech-chain  slowly  until  the  sill  is  touched.  To 
lower  the  wicket  it  is  first  brought  to  the  swing  by  raising 
the  breech.    The  motion  is  continued  until  the  nead  of  the 


Fig.  889.— A,  longltadtiial  oection;  B,  plan  of  Puqaean^s  doable-seated  hurter  and  slide; 
.  a,  prop  seat ;  ft,  passag*;  c,  gEoove \  hikl,  hurcer ;  imnk^  slide. 

horse  is  pulled  up-stream,  dragging  with  it  the  prop,  which 
then  falls  down  the  second  step  and  is  thus  left  without  sup- 
port. The  inclined  face  of  this  second  step  directs  the  prop 
toward  the  passage  of  the  hurter.  The  weight  of  the  system 
carries  it  down,  and  the  chain  bein^  paid  out,  slowly  prevents 
it  from  falling  to  the  bottom  witn  a  shock.  By  means  of 
this  device  each  wicket  is  entirely  isolated  and  independent 
One  of  them  failing  to  act  will  not  cause  any  interference 
with  the  other,  and,  even  in  the  event  of  any  difficulty,  tlie 
absence  of  counter-catches  makes  it  easy  to  knock  down  a 
prop  from  a  skiff  below  the  dam.  A  further  advantage  is 
that  the  navigable  pass  can  be  made  of  any  width  desired, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  old  trip-bar,  because  there 
the  width  of  the  pass  could  not  exceed  twice  the  length  of  a 
bar,  one  being  manoeuvred  at  ea<;h  end. 

8B3.  Boule  Dam. — If  an  ordinary  Poiree  dam  be  stripped 
of  its  needles,  and  in  their  place  there  be  used  sliding^  gates 
made  of  a  certain  number  of  planks  laid  horizontally  and 
firmly  fastened  together,  these  gates  being  slightly  shorter 
than  the  distance  between  the  axles  of  the  trestles,  and  hav. 
ing  each  end  resting  on  a  trestle,  we  shall  have  the  Bonle 
dam. 
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Fig.  971.-*Front  view  of  B011I6  dam. 
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The  gates  are  made  of  four  or  five  plauks  laid  side  by  side. 
The  thickness  of  the  plauks  must  be  proportionate  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  trestles  apart  and  to  the  nead  of  water.  T-irons 
are  bolted  to  the  back  of  the  gate.  They  answer  a  double 
purpose:  1st,  they  keep  the  planks  from  separating  and 
strengthen  them ;  2d,  thev  are  guides  to  prevent  the  gates 
moving  sideways  and  being  displaced.  A  better  arrange- 
ment is  to  place  ribs  on  the  trestles  to  act  as  guides.  At  tne 
top  of  the  gate  a  countersunk  handle  is  attached. 

864.  The  manoBuvres  are  two :  1st,  to  set  the  gates  in  place : 
2d,  to  remove  them.     The  manoeuvring  apparatus  is  a  small 
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Fig.  973.— A,  front  view ;  B,  back  ^lew;  C,  plan  of  Botil6  gates ;  a,  a,  lumdle ;  e,  e,  T-iroo 

gnides;  d,  cl,  cap  of  trestle;  «,  oonnectmg  bar. 

derrick  that  runs  on  the  track  formed  by  the  connecting  bars 
of  the  trestles.     To  the  side  of  this  derrick  is  attached  a  little 
crane  as  an  auxiliary. 
The  dam  being  wholly  open  it  is  desired  to  close  it.     The 
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trestles  are  raised  exactly  as  in  the  Poir^  dam.  The  derrick 
is  run  out  on  the  track,  followed  by  a  truck  carrring  three  or 
four  gates.  The  crane  picks  up  a  gate  from  tLe  trunk  and 
BwiiiKs  it  around  bo  that  tlie  chain  of  the  main  derrick  can 
take  it  The  gate'is  lowered  into  place  between  two  trestles, 
the  T-iron  guides  keeping  it  in  position.  The  derrick  is 
then  pushed  on  to  the  next  space  and  another  gate  is  low- 
ered, and  BO  on  till  a  single  row  has  been  laid  all  across  the 
dam.  The  second  row  is  then  laid  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first,  and  so  on  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  any  other  row. 

To  dismantle  the  dam  tlie  operations  are  performed  in  re- 
verse order.  The  top  row  of  gates  is  removed,  then  the  next 
below,  and  so  on  down. 

86B.  Bear  Trap  Gate. — This  style  of  dam  is  formed  of  two 
plane  gates,  having  their  axes  of  revolution  in  tlie  floor  of  the 
dam.  One  of  them  is  arranged  to  fall  np-streara  and  the 
other  downstream.     The  one  that  falls  down-stream  haa  its 


.    A,  Imnr  gite ;  B,  nppar  ei 


axis  on  the  np-sti-eam  side,  the  one  that  falls  up-stream  haa 
its  axis  on  the  down-stream  side.  The  {ipite  falling  down- 
stream 18  called  the  npper  gate,  the  other  ta  called  the  lower 
gate.  When  the  dam  is  down  the  npper  gate  projects  over 
the  lower.  Near  the  top  of  the  upper  gate  a  l>ar  of  wood  is 
fastened  to  the  pier  aa  a  stop  to  the  movement  of  the  lower 
gate.  Under  the  gates  a  chamber  is  made  in  the  floor  of  the 
dam  into  which  water  may  be  introduced  from  the  upper 
pool  by  a  lateral  condnit.     Above  the  upper  gate  an  auxil- 
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iarj  gate  is  BometiiDes  placed  in  order  to  form  a  temporary 
head  of  water.  In  the  pier  of  the  dam  is  a  paeaage-w&y  for 
water.  This  passa^  runs  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pool, 
with  an  entrance  at  its  side  to  the  cliamber  under  the  gates. 
A  valve  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  passage,  and  commn- 
nicatton  can  thus  be  made  between  the  chamber  and  either 
the  npper  or  lower  pool. 

866.  Snppose  the  dam  to  be  down  and  it  be  i-equired  to 
raiee  it.  The  valves  in  the  pier  are  thus  arranged ;  the  one 
leading  from  the  npper  pool  ts  opened  and  the  other  is  closed. 
Communication  is  thus  made  between  the  npper  pool  and  the 
chamber.  If  an  auxiliary  gate  is  used  it  is  then  released  by 
raising  the  trigger  that  holds  it  down.  This  gate  is  hinged 
on  the  dowD-etream  aide  ;  its  buoyancy  causes  it  to  rise  to  a 


a  ot  b«er-tnp  guta  down.  A.  lover  gate;  B.  apper  gmts;  C,  eotiaacx  ttr 
lunga  In  plat :  D,  BoiUUrT  cute ;  B,  tdHgH ;  B  M,  triagur  rod :  F  ud  O, 
U  I  K  L,  plar. 

certain  degree  and  the  cnrrent  tlien  strikes  it  on  the  under 
side  and  raises  it  to  a  vertical  position  ;  it  thus  forms  a  tem< 
porary  dam.  The  water  rising  in  the  upper  pool  exerts  a 
pressure  on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  gate  and  g^^ually 
raises  it.  This  gate,  in  rising,  forces  up  the  other.  When  the 
lower  gate  reaches  the  stop  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
upper  the  motion  ceases.  The  gates  remain  up  so  long  as 
the  communication  ie  kept  np  between  the  upper  pool  and 
the  chamber.  When  the  gates  are  up  the  auxiliary  gate  is 
returned  to  its  plaiie  and  confined. 

When  the  darn  is  to  be  lowered  the  position  of  the  valves 
is  reversed,  the  chamber  is  cut  o£E  from  the  npper  pool  and 
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communication  eetablished  with  the  lower.  The  water  in  the 
chamber  runs  out  into  the  lower  pool  and  the  gates  fall  under 
their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  water  resting  on  them. 

867.  Desfontslnea  Dam.— This  dam  ie  composed  of  a 
number  of  independent  Bectione,  each  turning  on  a  horizontal 
axis  placed  at  its  middle.  The  upper  half  is  the  wicket 
proper;  its  function  is  to  form  the  pool ;  the  lower  half  U 


pig.  m. -SerUon  ot  DMrontalne*  d«n.  A,  wiclret.  ind  B.  anmter-Tlcbt.  wli«  dun  i* 
nipsd;  E.  ffiqptjliiK  oppnine  \n  cli»phr»«in;  F,  ailLnE  opening  In  diBptanen;  O,  B. 
ooierini!  pUtca ;  S,  Bill ;  A',  W,  potldon  ot  wlckcl  and  couiiWrvlcket  vtaoD  dowD. 

called  the  counter-wicket,  and  its  function  is  merely  to  move 
the  wicket  These  sections  are  alioiit  five  feet  long,  and 
when  in  position  are  so  set  that  their  axes  of  revolntion  are 
in  the  same  straight  line.  The  conntoi'-wickets  are  set  in  a 
masonry  cavity  that  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  dam.    Thia 
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cavity  Ib  a  qnarter  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  the  axis  of  which 
coincides  with  that  of  the  wickets.  The  plane  BJdee  of  this 
quarter  cylinder  do  not  pass  exactly  through  its  axis ;  the 
horizontal  one  is  raised  np  a  little  and  the  vertical  one  moved 
a  little  down-stream,  so  that  each  one  leaves  a  vacant  space 
between  it  and  the  counter-wicket  when  the  latter  is  in  its 
extreme  positions.  The  counter-wicket  is  also  somewliat 
bent,  so  that  the  horizontal  side  of  the  quarter  cylinder  need 
not  be  raised  too  high,  and  thus  cpver  a  part  of  the  wicket. 
Finally  the  cavity  is  divided  into  as  many  eectiouB  ae  tliere 
are  wickets ;  these  eections,  called  drums,  are  separated  by 
cast-iron  diaphragms,  on  each  side  of  which  ie  a  rib  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  counter-wicket,  In  each  diaphragm  are 
two  openings  corresponding  to  the  vacant  spaces  above 
mentioned.  When  the  dam  is  closed  the  counter-wicket 
rests  against  a  sill  at  the  botloni  of  the  drum,  against  the 
rib  of  tlie  diaphragm  on  either  aide,  and  against  a  rib  on  the 
cast-iron  tube  that  encloses  the  axle  of  the  wicket 

At  each  end  of  the  dam  is  an  abutment  or  a  pier.  As  the 
arrangements  for  admitting  the  watei-  to  manoBuvre  tlie  dam 
are  the  same  in  either  case,  those  of  tlie  pier  alone  will  be 
described. 

868.  The  pier  extends  beyond  tlie  floor  of  the  dam  both 
up-  and  down-stream.     In  each  end  is  a  vertical  well,  one 
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beiDg  in  communication  with  the  npper  pool  &nd  the  othef 
with  the  lower.  The  two  wells  are  connected  b;  a  reo- 
tangaiar  gallery,  which  ia  divided  in  halves  by  means  of  a 
cast-iron  plate  placed  horizontally  in  the  gallery.  At  each 
end  of  the  gallery  is  a  valve,  juat  Large  enough  to  cover  ^ther 
half,  and  so  arranged  that  tlie  up-stream  end  of  one  pas- 
sage and  the  down-stream  end  of  the  other  ehall  be  open 
or  closed  at  the  same  time.  The  npper  passage  leads  to  the 
openings  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  counter-wickets,  and 
the  lower  passage  to  the  openings  in  the  down-stream  side. 
A  balance-beam  on  top  of  the  pier  gives  the  motion  to  the 
Talvee. 

868.  If  it  be  desired  to  close  the  dam,  the  operation  is  thos 
performed.  The  valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  up-stream 
end  of  the  upper  passage  and  the  down-stream  end  of  the 
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lower  shall  Be  open.  This  puts  the  upper  passage  in  connec- 
tion with  the  upper  pool  and  the  lower  with  the  lower  pool. 
The  water  from  the  upper  pool  enlere  the  nearest  drum,  and 
pressing  on  the  counter-wicket  gradually  forces  it  down  and 
thus  raises  the  wicket.  Passing  in  this  way  from  drum  tu 
drum  the  wickets  are  raised. 

When  the  dam  is  raised  the  leakage  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  having  India-rubber  strips  on  all  of  the  edges  of  the 
counter-wicket,  and  this  rabber  being  jammed  against  the  sill 
and  the  ribs  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  nvnt,  prevents 
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any  great  amount  of  water  from  passiug.  The  Bpace  behind 
the  eonuter-wicket  being  in  communication  with  the  lower 
pool  prevents  the  water  that  leaka  through  from  rising  above 
this  level. 

To  lower  the  dam  the  position  of  the  valves  is  roveraed 
The  presBOre  of  the  upper  pool  is  now  brought  to  bear  against 


the  back  of  the  eouiiter-wicket,  which,  therefore,  is  forced 
upward  at  the  Bame  time  tliat  the  wicket  proper  is  forced 
down  by  the  direct  pressiire  of  the  water  in  the  upper  pool, 

8T0.  in  case  that  sand  or  gravel,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
should  find  ita  way  into  the  d  rums,  the  latter  are  easily  washed 
ont  by  opening  the  upstream  side  of  the  drnms  at  oiie  end  of 
the  dam  into  the  upper  pool,  and  at  the  other  into  the  lower. 
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This  will  canee  the  water  to  rusti  violently  throngh  and  re- 
move  all  rubbish. 

STL  Oirard  Dam. — This  dam  is  compoeed  of  a  series  of 
Hhutters  or  gates,  movable  about  their  bottom  edge,  and 
actuated  by  means  of  large  hydraulic  jacks.  Each  shutter 
has  its  own  jack  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  rest.  To 
each  jack  is  connected  a  pipe  through  which  water  may  be 


forced  from  a  pnmp.  The  water  may  be  forced  directly 
from  the  pump  into  tlie  pipe,  or  it  may  be  sent  through  an  air- 
chamber,  called  the  accumulator,  the  latter  being  the  mode 
generally  used.  Each  pipe  has  in  the  pump-house  a  three- 
way  cock,  so  that  the  water  may  enter  the  jacks  either  directly 
from  the  pump  or  after  first  passing  through  the  accumnlator; 
or  else  it  can  be  discharged  and  the  jack  emptied.  The  jack 
is  placed  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  shutters,  and  forces 
them  up  against  the  current.  When  the  dam  is  np  it  is  only 
neeessarj'  tn  shut  the  water  off  in  the  pipe  in  order  to  hold  it 
in  place.  If  the  c<x;k  be  turned  to  let  the  water  escape,  the 
shutter  will  lie  forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  pool.  By 
a  proper  arrangemeJit  of  the  cocks  we  may  have  any  motion 
of  the  shutters  that  we  choose.  One  may  go  up  and  another 
come  down,  while  a  third  is  standing  all  the  way  np  and  a 
fourth  is  held  in  any  intermediate  position. 
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872.  The  six  systems  just  given  are  those  best  known. 
Others  have  been  proposed,  but  they  have  not  been  adopted 
in  actaal  constraction.  Of  these  latter  we  have  the  Krantz, 
the  Cavinot,  and  the  Oarro. 

873.  The  Krantz  system,  consists  of  a  sheet-iron  ponton 
hinged  at  its  upper  down-stream  comer,  and  moved  by  Jetting 
water  into  a  chamber  underneath  it  to  raise  it,  and  letting  the 
water  out  to  lower  it.  To  the  upper  up-stream  corner  of  the 
ponton  is  fastened  a  panel  similar  to  that  in  the  Chanoine 
system.  This  panel,  when  the  dam  is  down,  lies  on  top  of 
the  ponton,  and  when  the  dam  is  up  it  is  held  by  the  ponton 
in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  it  has  in  the  Chanoine  dam. 

874.  The  Ouvinot  system  is  a  modification  of  the  Desfon- 
taines.  The  wicket  and  counter-wicket  are  independent,  and 
revolve  on  separate  axes.  The  axis  of  the  .counter-wicket  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  cavity.  The  axis  of  the  wicket  is 
placed  up-stream  from,  and  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
counter-wicket.  The  arras  of  the  counter-wicket,  when  pro- 
longed beyond  the  axis,  are  bent  down-stream,  so  that  the  two 
parts  of  the  arms  make  an  angle  of  160  degrees  with  each 
other.  These  arms  have  roller  at  the  end,  and,  as  the  coun- 
ter-wicket revolves,  raise  up  the  wicket  which  rests  upon 
them. 

875.  The  Carro  system  is  a  modification  of  the  bear-trap. 
In  it  the  two  gates  are  hinged  together  at  the  top,  the  bottoms 
of  both  gates  sliding  along  the  floor.  The  lower  gate  is  held 
down  by  links. 

876.  The  CamAre  system  is  one  of  very  recent  date ;  it  haa 
been  adopted  and  is  to  be  used  in  one  of  the  dams  now  build- 
ing in  France.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  slips  of 
wood  joined  together  by  articulations  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  rolled  up  into  a  bundle.  The  bundle,  when  unrolled 
and  hung  up  by  one  end,  forms  a  curtain,  the  sides  of  which, 
when  in  place,  rest  against  uprights  suspended  from  an  over- 
head bridge.  The  curtain  is  rolled  up,  like  an  awning,  by 
means  of  a  line  on  each  side.  The  curtains  may  also  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  Poii^ee  trestles,  the  latter  taking 
the  place  of  the  suspended  uprights.  This  system  has  not 
vet  been  tested  on  a  large  scale.  The  inventor  claims, 
however,  that  it  is  especially  valuable  for  great  depths  and 
lifts. 

877.  In  the  United  States  some  efforts  have  been  made  to- 
leards  the  invention  of  movable  dams,  but  none  have  yet  been 
built  for  use  on  any  but  a  small  scale.    They  have  not  served 
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for  any  parpoee  connected  witli  navigation.  The  bear-trap  is 
an  American  work,  and  invention  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  modifications  thereof,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Brunot 
gate.  This  last  differs  from  the  Krantz  system  in  two  points : 
1st,  it  has  no  panel ;  2d,  the  ponton  is  hinged  at  the  npper 
up-stream  comer,  and  itself  forms  the  dam. 

878.  These  various  forms  of  dam  lend  themselves  better  to 
some  purposes  than  to  others.  The  Poir^,  Chanoine.  and 
Boul^  systems  are  well  adapted  to  service  in  either  the  navi- 
gable pass  or  the  weirs.  The  Desfontaines  and  Girard  sys- 
tems, on  account  of  their  high  masonry  floors,  are  applicable 
onlv  to  weirs.  The  bear-trap  is  only  good  for  small  widths, 
and  within  limits  of  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  it  may  work  well 
for  either  great  or  small  lifts. 

818.  When  the,  obstruction  in  a  river  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  of  the  preceding  means,  as,  for  example,  in  those  con- 
siderable descents  in  the  bed  known  as  rapids,  where  the 
water  acquires  a  velocity  so  great  that  a  boat  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  with  safety,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  its  navigable  parts  above  and 
below  the  obstruction. 

The  general  direction  of  the  canal  will  be  parallel  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  some  cases  it  may  occupy  a  part  of  the 
bed  by  forming  a  dike  in  the  bed  parallel  to  the  bank,  and 
eufiiciently  far  from  it  to  give  the  requisite  width  to  the  canal. 
Whatever  position  the  canal  may  occupy,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  freshets. 

880.  A  lock  will  usually  be  necessary  at  each  extremity  of 
the  canal  where  it  joins  the  river.  The  positions  for  the  ex- 
treme locks  should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  boats  can 
at  all  times  enter  them  with  ease  and  safety.  The  locks 
should  be  secured  by  guard  gates  and  other  suitable  means 
from  freshets ;  and  it  they  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  de- 
posits, arran^ments  should  be  made  for  their  removal  either 
by  a  chase  ot  water  or  by  machinery. 

If  the  river  should  not  present  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
at  all  seasons  for  entering  the  canal  from  it,  a  dam  will  be 
required  at  some  point  near  the  lock  to  obtain  tlie  requisite 
depth. 

it  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases,  instead  of  placing  the 
extreme  locks  at  the  outlets  of  the  canal  to  the  river,  to  form 
a  capacious  basin  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal  between  fhe 
lock  and  river,  where  the  boats  can  lie  in  safety.  The  outlets 
from  the  basins  to  the  rivers  may  either  be  left  open  at  all 
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times,  or  else  gaard  ffates  may  be  placed  at  them  to  shut  off 
the  water  during  freshets. 

88L  The  French  have  done  more  for  the  improvement  of 
their  water-wavs  than  almost  any  other  people.  All  the  sys- 
tems mentioned  here,  except  the  bear-trap  and  the  Brunot,  ar» 
of  French  origin.  The  engineering  literature  of  France  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter  on  river  improve- 
ments. Much  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annates  des  Ponts 
et  ChauaseeSy  in  the  shape  of  various  exhaustive  articles  on 
different  subjects.  The  Cours  de  Navigation  Interieur^  by 
M.  de  Lagrene,  contains  the  best  practice  up  \o  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written,  but  since  then  the  subjfv'.t  of  movablo 
dams  especially  has  made  g^at  strides  in  adv9  vr^. 
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282.  The  following  sabdi visions  may  be  made  of  the  worki 
belonging  to  this  class  of  improvements:  1st.  Artificial 
Roadsters.  2d.  The  works  required  for  natural  and  ar- 
tificial Harbors.  3d.  The  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
seacoast  against  the  action  of  the  sea. 

888b  Before  adopting  any  definitive  plan  for  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  seacoast  at  any  point,  the  action  of  the  tides, 
currents,  and  waves  at  that  pomt  must  be  ascertained. 

884.  The  theory  of  tides  is  well  understood ;  their  rise  and 
duration,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are 
also  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  shore.  Along  our  own  sea- 
board, the  highest  tides  vary  greatly  between  the  most 
southern  and  northern  parts.  At  Eastport,  Me.,  the  highest 
tides,  when  not  affected  by  the  wind,  vary  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary  low  water.  At  Bos- 
ton they  rise  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same 
point,  imder  similar  circumstances;  and  from  New  York, 
following  the  line  of  the  seaboard  to  Florida,  they  seldom 
rise  above  live  feet. 

885.  Currents  are  principally  caused  by  the  tides,  assisted, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  wind.  The  theory  of  their  action  ia 
fiimple.  From  the  main  current,  which  sweeps  along  the 
coast,  secondary  currents  proceed  into  the  bays^  or  indenta- 
tions, in  a  line  more  or  less  direct,  until  they  strike  some 
point  of  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  defiected,  and  fre 
quently  separate  into  several  others,  the  main  branch  follow- 
ing tlie  general  direction  which  it  had  when  it  struck  the 
shore,  and  the  others  not  unf  requently  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  forming  what  are  termed  cotmter  currents,  and,  at 
points  where  the  opposite  currents  meet,  that  rotary  motion 
of  the  water  known  as  whwlpooU.  The  action  of  currents 
on  the  coast  is  to  wear  it  away  at  those  points  against  which 
they  directly  impinge,  and  to  transport  the  debris  to  other 
points,  thus  forming,  and  sometimes  removing,  natural  ob- 
structions to  navi^tion.  These  continual  chants,  caused 
by  currents,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  foresee  their  effectSi 
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and  to  foretell  the  consequences  which  will  arise  from  any 
change  in  the  direction,  or  the  intensity  of  a  current,  occa- 
sioned by  artificial  obstacles. 

886.  A  good  theory  of  waves,  which  shall  satisfactorily 
explain  all  their  phenomena,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  science* 
It  is  known  that  they  are  produced  by  winds  acting  on  the 
sarface  of  the  sea;  but  how  far  this  action  extends  below 
the  surface  and  what  are  its  effects  at  various  depths,  are 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  The  most  commonly 
received  theory  is,  that  a  wave  is  a  simple  oscillation  of  the 
water,  in  which  each  particle  rises  and  falls,  in  a  vertical 
line,  a  certain  distance  during  each  oscillation,  without  re- 
ceiving any  motion  of  translation  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  it  fails  to  explain 
many  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  waves. 

In  a  recent  French  work  on  this  subject,  its  author.  Colonel 
Emy,  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  combats  the  received 
theory;  and  contends  that  the  partides  of  water  receive  also 
a  motion  of  translation  horizontally,  which,  with  that  of  as- 
cension, causes  the  particles  to  assume  an  orbicular  motion, 
each  paiticle  describing  an  orbit,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
elliptical.  He  farther  contends,  that  in  this  manner  the  par- 
ticles at  the  surface  communicate  their  motion  to  those  just 
below  them,  and  these  again  to  tlie  next,  and  so  on  down- 
ward, the  intensity  decreasing  fi-om  the  surface,  without, 
however,  becoming  insensible  at  even  very  considerable 
depths ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  reaction  from 
the  bottom,  an  immense  volume  of  water  is  propelled  along 
the  bottom  itself,  with  a  motion  of  translation  so  powerful  as 
to  overthrow  obstacles  'of  the.  greatest  strength  if  directly 
opposed  to  it.  From  this  he  argues  that  walls  built  to  resist 
the  shock  of  the  waves  should  receive  a  very  great  batir  at 
the  base,  and  that  this  batir  should  be  gradually  decreased 
upward,  until,  towards  the  top,  the  wall  snould  project  over, 
thus  presenting  a  concave  surface  at  top  to  throw  the  water 
back.  By  adopting  this  form,  he  contends  that  the  mass  of 
water,  which  is  rolled  forward,  as  it  were,  on  the  bottom, 
when  it  strikes  the  face  of  the  wall,  will  ascend  along  it,  and 
thus  gradually  lose  its  momentum.  These  views  of  Colonel 
Emy  have  been  attacked  by  other  engineers,  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  same  phenomena,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  facts ;  and  the  question  still 
remains  undecided,  it  is  certain,  from  experiments  made 
by  the  author  quoted  upon  walls  of  the  form  here  described^ 
diat  they  seem  to  answer  fully  their  intended  purpose* 
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887.  Roadsteads.  The  term  roadstead  is  applied  to  an 
indentation  of  the  coast,  where  vessels  may  ride  secarelj  al 
anchor  under  all  circnmstances  of  weather.  If  the  indenta- 
tion is  covered  hy  natural  projections  of  the  land,  or  eapes, 
from  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  is  said  to  be  land 
locked/  in  the  contrary  case,  it  is  termed  an  open  roadstead. 

The  anchorage  of  open  rcMulsteads  is  often  msecure,  owing 
to  violent  winds  setting  into  them  from  the  sea,  and  occasion- 
ing high  waves,  which  are  very  straining  to  the  mooring. 
The  remedy  applied  in  this  case  is  to  place  an  obstruction 
near  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  from  the  sea.  These  obstructions,  termed  breakwater^ 
are  artificial  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of  variable 
form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  made  by  throwing 
heavy  blocks  of  stone  into  tlie  sea,  and  allowing  them  to  take 
their  own  bed. 

The  first  great  work  of  this  kind  undertaken  in  modem 
times,  was  the  one  at  Cherbourg  in  France,  to  cover  the  road- 
stead in  front  of  that  town.     After  some  trials  to  break  tibe 
effects  of  the  waves  on  the  roadstead  by  placing  large  conical- 
shaped  structures  of  timber  filled  with  stones  across  it,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  as  these  vessels  were  completely  destroyed 
by  subsequent  storms,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  forming  a 
breakwater  by  throwing  in. loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  assume  the  form  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  upon  its  surface.     The  subsequent  experience  of 
many  years,  during  which  this  work  has  been  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  tempests,  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
on  the  exposed  surface  is  not  very  sensible  at  this  locality  at 
a  depth  of  about  20  feet  below  the  water  level  of  the  lowest 
tides,  as  the  blocks  of  stone  forming  this  part  of  the  break- 
water, some  of  which  do  not  average  over  40  lbs.  in  weight, 
have  not  been  displaced  from  the  slope  the  mass  first  as- 
sumed, which  was  somewhat  less  than  one  perpendicilar  to 
one  base.     From  this  point  upwards,  and  particulai^y  be- 
tween the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  the  action  of  die 
waves  has  been  very  powerful  at  times,  during  violent  gales, 
displacing  blocks  of  several  tons  weight,  throwing  them  over 
the  top  of  the  breakwater  upon  the  slope  towards  the  shore. 
Wherever  this  part  of  the  surface  has  been  exposed  the 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  gradually  worn  down  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  the  slope  has  become  less  and  less  steep, 
from  year  to  year,  until  finally  the  surface  assumed  a  slightly 
concave  slope,  which,  at  some  points,  was  as  great  as  teo 
base  to  ore  perpendicular. 
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The  experience  acquired  at  this  work  baa  coocliiuTely 
djown  that  breakwaters,  formed  of  the  heaviest  blocks  of 
loose  stone,  are  always  liable  to  damage  in  heavy  galeo  when 
the  sea  breaks  over  them,  and  that  the  only  means  of  secnr- 
hif;  them  is  by  covering  the  exposed  surface  with  a  facing  of 
heavy  blocks  of  hammered  stone  carefully  set  in  hydranlio 


As  the  Cherbonrg  breakwater  is  intended  also  as  s  mihtary 
constmction,  for  the  protection  of  the  roadstead  against  an 
enemas  fleet,  the  cross  section  shown  (in  Fig.  248)  nas  been 
adopted  for  it  Profiting  bj  the  experience  of  many  years' 
observation,  it  was  decided  to  oonstrnct  the  work  that  forms 
the  cannon  battery  of  solid  masonry  laid  on  a  thick  and  broad 
bed  of  beton.  The  top  surface  of  the  breakwater  is  covered 
with  heavy  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  foot  of  the  wall  on 
the  face  is  protected  by  lai^  blocks  of  artificial  stone  formed 
of  beton.  xhe  top  of  the  oattery  is  about  13  feet  above  the 
highest  water  level. 


The  next  work  of  the  kind  was  built  to  cover  the  roadstead 
erf  Plymouth  in  England.  Its  cross  section  was,  at  first,  made 
with  an  interior  slope  of  one  and  a  half  base  to  one  perpen 
dicular,  and  an  exterior  slope  of  only  three  base  to  one  per 
pendicnlar ;  but  from  the  damage  it  sustained  in  the  severe 
tempests  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  thought  that  its  ex- 
terior slope  was  too  abrupt. 

A  work  of  the  same  kmd  is  still  in  process  of  construction 
on  our  coast,  off  the  month  of  the  Delaware.  The  same  cross 
section  has  been  adopted  for  it  as  in  the  one  at  Cherbourg. 

All  of  these  works  were  made  in  the  same  way,  discharg 
ins  the  stone  on  the  spot,  from  veesela,  and  allowing  it  to 
take  its  own  bed,  except  for  the  facing,  where,  when  practi- 
cable, the  blocks  were  carefully  laid,  so  as  to  present  a  nni- 
foriB  surface  to  the  waves.    The  interior  of  the  mass,  in  each 
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eiase,  ha&  been  f  oimed  of  stone  in  small  blocks,  and  the  fiuas^ 
of  very  large  blocks.  It  is  thought,  howeyer,  that  it  wonlc 
be  more  prudent  to  form  the  whole  of  large  blocks,  becaTtae, 
were  tlie  exterior  to  suffer  damage,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  heaviest  blocks  jet  used  have  at  times  been  displaced  bj 
the  shock  of  the  waves,  the  interior  would  still  present  a  greiU 
obstacle. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  respecting  the  cross  sections  of 
breakwater,  winch  from  experiment  have  been  fonnd  to 
answer,  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
in  similar  cases  may  be  arranged.  As  to  the  plan  of  snch 
works,  it  must  depend  on  the  locality.  The  position  of  the 
breakwater  shoula  be  chosen  with  re^gard  to  tne  direction  of 
the  heaviest  swells  from  the  sea  into  the  roadstead, — the 
action  of  the  current,  and  that  of  waves.  The  part  of  the 
roadstead  which  it  covers  should  afford  a  proper  depth  of 
water,  and  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  clafis, 
during  the  most  severe  storms ;  and  vessels  should  be  able  to 
double  the  breakwater  under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide.  Such  a  position  should,  moreover,  be  chosen  that  there 
will  be  no  liability  to  obstructions  being  formed  within  the 
roadstead,  or  at  any  of  its  outlets,  from  the  change  in  the 
current  which  may  be  made  by  the  breakwater. 

888.  The  diflSculty  of  obtaining  very  heavy  blocks  of  stone, 
as  well  as  their  ^reat  cost,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  substi- 
tuting for  them  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  formed  of  concrete, 
which  can  be  made  of  any  shape  and  size  desirable.  ^  This 

f)lan  has  been  tried  with  success  in  several  instances,  particu- 
arly  in  a  jetty  or  mole,  at  Algiers,  constnicted  by  the  French 
government.  The  beton  for  a  portion  of  this  work  was  placed 
in  large  boxes,  the  sides  of  wnich  were  of  wood,  shaped  at 
bottom  to  correspond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  beton  was  to  be  spread.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
was  made  of  strong  canvas  tarred.  These  boxes  were  first 
sunk  in  the  position  tor  which  they  were  constructed,  and  then 
tilled  with  the  beton. 

888.  Harbors.  The  term  ha/rhor  is  applied  to  a  secure  an- 
chorage of  a  more  limited  capacity  than  a  roadstead,  and 
thereiore  offering  a  safer  refuge  during  boisterous  weather. 
Harbors  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

890.  An  artificial  harbor  is  usually  formed  by  enclosing  a 
space  on  the  coast  between  two  arms,  or  dikes  oi  stone,  or  of 
wood,  termed  JettieSj  which  project  into  the  sea  from  the 
shore,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  tne  harbor  from  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  waves. 
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SSL  The  plan  of  each  jetty  is  curved,  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  two  will  depend  on  the  number  of  vessels  which  it  may 
be  supposed  will  be  in  the  b.arbor  at  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  ends,  or  'leads^  of  the  jetties  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  will  also  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances ;  it  should  seldom  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards,  and 
generally  need  not  be  more  than  five  hundred.  There  are 
certain  winds  at  every  point  of  a  coast  which  are  more  un- 
favorable than  others  to  vessels  entering  and  qutting  the  har- 
bor, and  to  the  tranquillity  of  its  water.  One  of  the  jetties 
should,  on  this  account,  be  longer  than  the  other,  and  be  so 

E laced  that  it  will  both  break  the  force  of  the  heaviest  swells 
rom  the  sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  by  preventing  them  from  being 
dnven  by  the  winds  on  the  other  jetty,  just  as  they  are  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  mouth. 

892.  The  cross  section  and  construction  of  a  stone  jetty 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  a  breakwater,  except  that  the 
jetty  is  usually  wider  on  top,  thirty  feet  being  allowed,  as  it 
serves  for  a  wharf  in  unloading  vessels.  The  head  of  the 
jetty  is  usually  made  circular,  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  other  parts,  as  it,  in  some  instances,  receives  a  lighthouse, 
and  a  battery  of  cannon.  It  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  well  united  by  iron  or  copper  cramps, 
and  t£e  exterior  courses  should  moreover  be  protected  by 
fender  beams  of  heavy  timber  to  receive  the  shock  of  floating 
bodies.  • 

893.  Wpoden  jetties  are  formed  of  an  open  framework  of 
heavy  timber,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  on  the  interior 
by  a  strong  sheeting  of  thick  plank.  Each  rib  of  the  frame 
(Fig.  249)  consists  of  two  inclined  pieces,  which  form  the 
sides — of  an  upright  centre  piece, — and  of  horizontal  clamp- 
ing pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  in  pairs  on  the 
inclined  and  upright  pieces ;  the  inclined  pieces  are  farther 
strengthened  by  struts,  which  abut  a^inst  them  and  the  up- 
right. The  ribs  are  connected  by  large  string-pieces,  laid 
horizontally,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  on  tne  inclined 
pieces,  the  uprights,  and  the  clamping  pieces,  at  their  points 
of  junction.  The  foundation,  on  which  this  framework  rests, 
consists  usually  of  three  rows  of  large  piles  driven  under 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  pieces  and  the  uprights.  The  rows 
of  piles  are  firmly  connected  by  cross  and  longitudinal  beams 
notched  and  bolted  on  them ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  firmly 
united  to  the  framework  in  a  similar  manner.  The  interioi 
sheeting  does  not,  in  all  cases,  extend  the  entire  length  of 
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the  sides,  but  open  spaces,  termed  clear-ways^  are  often  left, 
to  give  a  free  passage  and  spread  to  the  waves  confined  be- 
tween the  jetties,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  smooth  water 
in  the  chaimel.  If  the  jetties  are  covered  at  meir  back  with 
earth,  the  clear-ways  receive  the  form  of  inclined  planes. 

The  foundation  of  the  jetties  requires  particular  care, 
especially  when  the  channel  between  them  is  very  .narrow. 
Loose  stone  thrown  around  the  piles  is  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion used  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary, 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  channel  may  be  protected  by  an 
apron  of  brush  and  loose  stone. 

The  top  of  the  jetties  is  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick 

Slank,  which  serves  as  a  wharf.  A  strong  hand-railing 
lonld  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  flooring  as  a  protection 
against  accidents.  The  sides  of  jetties  have  been  variously 
inclined;  the  more  usual  inclination  varies  between  three 
and  four  perpendicular  to  one  base. 

884.  Jetties  are  sometimes  built  out  to  form  a  passam  to 
a  natural  harbor,  which  is  either  very  much  exposed,  or 
subject  to  bars  at  its  mouth.  By  narrowing  the  passage  to 
the  harbor  between  the  jetties,  great  velocity  is  given  to  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide,  and  this  alone  wul  free  the 
greater  part  of  the  channel  from  deposites.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  letties  a  bar  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  to 
accamuiate,  from  the  current  alon/i^ore,  which  is  brokao 
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bj  the  jettieB*  and  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  ebbing 
tides  at  this  point  To  remove  these  bars  resort  may  be  had, 
in  localities  where  they  are  left  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  to 
reservoirs,  and  sluices,  arranged  with  taming  gates,  like  those 
adverted  to  for  river  improvements.  The  reservoirs  are 
formed  by  excavating  a  large  basin  inshore,  at  some  suitable 
point  from  which  the  collected  water  can  be  directed,  with 
its  full  force,  on  the  bar.  The  basin  will  be  filled  at  flood- 
tide,  and  when  the  ebb  commences  the  sluice  gates  will  be 
kept  closed  imtil  dead  low  water,  when  they  £ould  all  be 
opened  at  once  to  give  a  strong  water  chase. 

885.  In  harbors  where  vessels  cannot  be  safely  and  conve- 
niently moored  alongside  of  the  quays,  large  basins,  termed 
wet-docks,  are  formed,  in  which  the  water  can  be  kept  at  a 
constant  level.  A  wet-dock  may  be  made  either  by  an  in- 
shore excavation,  or  by  enclosing  a  part  of  the  harbor  with 
strong  water-tight  widls ;  the  first  is  the  more  usuid  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  basin  may  be  by  a  simple  sluice,  closed 
by  ordinary  lock  gates,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lock. 
With  the  nrst  meSiod  vessels  can  enter  the  basin  only  at 
high  tide ;  by  the  last  they  may  be  entered  or  passed  out  at 
any  period  of  the  tide.  The  outlet  of  the  lode  should  be 
provided  with  a  pair  of  guard  gates,  to  be  shut  against  very 
high  tides,  or  in  cases  of  danger  from  storms. 

886.  The  construction  of  the  locks  for  basins  difiFers  in 
nothing,  in  principle,  from  that  pursued  in  canal  locks.  The 
greatest  care  will  necessarily  be  taken  to  form  a  strong  mass 
n*ee  from  all  danger  of  accidents.  The  gates  of  a  basin-lock 
are  made  convex  towards  the  head  of  water,  to  give  them 
more  strength  to  resist  the  great  pressure  upon  them.  They 
are  hung  and  manoBuvred  differently  from  ordinary  lock 
gates ;  the  quoin-post  is  attached  to  the  side  walls  in  the  usual 
way :  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mitre-post  an  iron  or  brass  roller 
is  attached,  which  runs  on  an  iron  roller  way,  and  thus  sup- 
ports that  end  of  the  leat,  relieving  the  collar  of  Ihe  quoin- 
post  from  the  strain  that  would  be  otherwise  thrown  on  it, 
besides  giving  the  leaf  an  easy  play.  Chains  are  attached  to 
each  mitre-post  near  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
the  gate  is  opened,  or  closed,  by  means  of  windlasses  to  which 
the  <ither  ends  of  the  chains  are  fastened. 

887.  The  quays  of  wet-docks  are  usually  built  of  masonry 
Both  brick  and  stone  have  been  used ;  the  facing  at  least 
Bhould  be  of  dressed  stone.  Large  fender-beams  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
bro  ight  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels. .  The  cross 
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Bection  of  quaj*  walls  should  be  fixed  on  the  same  principlei 
as  that  of  other  sustaining  walls.  It  might  be  prudent  to  add 
buttresses  to  the  back  of  the  wall  to  strengthen  it  against  the 
shocks  of  the  vessels. 

886.  Quay-walls  with  us  are  ordinarily  made  either  by 
forming  a  facing  of  heavy  round  or  square  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition,  wnich  are  connected  by  norizontal  pieces,  and 
secured  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth  filled  in  behind  them 
by  land-ties ;  or,  by  placing  the  pieces  horizontally  upon  eac^ 
other,  and  securing  tnem  by  iron  bolts.  Land-ties  are  used 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  earth  or  rubbish  which  is 
thrown  in  behind  them  to  form  the  surface  of  the  quay. 
Another  mode  of  construction,  which  is  found  to  be  stroni^ 
and  durable,  is  in  use  in  our  Eastern  seaports.  It  consists  in 
making  a  kind  of  crib-work  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
filling  in  with  earth  and  stone  rubbish.  The  bottom  course 
of  the  crib  may  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  if  it  is  firm 
and  horizontal ;  in  the  contrary  case  a  strong  grillage,  termed 
a  cradle^  must  be  made,  and  be  sunk  to  receive  the  stone  work. 
The  top  of  the  cradle  should  be  horizontal,  and  the  bottom 
should  receive  the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  bed,  in  order  that 
when  the  stones  are  laid  thev  may  settle  horizontally. 

888.  Dikes.  To  protect  the  lowlands  bordering  the  ocean 
from  inundations,  dikes,  constructed  of  ordinary  earth,  and 
faced  towards  the  sea  with  some  material  which  will  resist 
the  action  of  the  current,  are  usually  resorted  to. 

The  Dutch  dikes,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of 
country  has  been  reclaimed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  are 
the  most  remarkable  structures  of  this  kind  in  existence.  The 
cross  section  of  those  dikes  is  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  ^vidth 
at  top  averaging  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  interior  slope  being 
the  same  as  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth,  and  the  exterior 
slope  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  between  three  anJ 
twelve  base  to  one  perpendicular.     The  top  of  the  dike,  for 

Eerf ect  safety,  should  be  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ighest  spring  tides,  although,  in  many  places,  they  are  only 
two  or  three  above  this  level. 

The  earth  for  these  dikes  is  taken  from  a  ditch  inshore,  be 
tween  which  and  the  foot  of  the  dike  a  space  of  about  twenty 
feet  is  left  which  answers  for  a  road.  The  exterior  slope  is  va- 
riously faced,  according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  the  charao 
ter  of  the  current  and  waves  at  the  point.  In  some  eases,  % 
strong  straw  thatch  is  put  on,  and  firmly  secured  by  picketSi 
or  other  means ;  in  others,  a  layer  of  fascines  is  spread  over  the 
thatch,  and  is  strongly  picketed  to  it  the  ends  of  the  picketi 
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being  allowed  to  project  out  about  eighteen  inches,  bo  that 
they  can  receive  a  wicker-work  formed  by  interlacing  them 
with  twies,  the  spaces  between  this  wicker-work  being  filled 
with  broken  stone ;  this  forms  a  very  durable  and  strong  facing, 
which  resists  not  only  the  act-on  of  the  current,  but,  by  its 
elasticitv,  the  shocks  of  the  heaviest  waves. 

The  root  of  the  exterior  slope  requires  peculiar  care  for  its 
protection ;  the  shore,  for  this  purpose,  is  in  some  places  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  apron  of  brush  and  gravel  in  alternate  layers, 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  into  the  water  from  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Fitmce,  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect  it  from  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
a  cross  section  has  been  given  to  the  dikes  towards  the  sea, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  one  which  the  shore  naturally  takes 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  dikes  in  other  respects 
are  constructed  and  faced  after  the  maimer  which  has  oeen 
so  long  in  practice  in  Holland. 

900.  Groins.  '  Constructions,  termed  groins,  are  used  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  effect  of  the  current 
along  the  shore,  and  cause  deposites  to  be  formed.  These  are 
artificial  ridges  which  rise  a  few  feet  only  above  the  surface 
of  the  beach,  and  are  built  out  in  a  direction  either  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  shore,  or  oblique  to  it.  They  are  con- 
structed either  of  clay,  which  is  well  rammed  and  protected 
on  the  surface  by  a  facing  of  fascines  or  stones ;  or  of  layers 
of  fascines ;  or  of  one  or  two  rows  of  short  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition;  or  any  other  means  that  the  locality  may  fur- 
nish may  be  resorted  to ;  the  object  being  to  interpose  an 
obstacle,  which,  breaking  the  force  of  the  current,  will  occa- 
sion a  deposito  near  it,  and  thus  gradually  cause  the  shore  to 
gain  upon  the  sea. 

80L  SeR'-wallfi.  When  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land, 
forming  a  steep  bluff,  the  face  of  which  is  gradually  worn 
away,  a  wall  of  masonry  is  the  only  means  that  will  tmord  a 
permanent  protection  against  this  action  of  the  waves.  Walls 
made  for  this  object  are  termed  sea-walls.  The  face  of  a  sea- 
wall should  be  constructed  of  the  most  durable  stone  in  larM 
blocks.  The  backing  may  be  of  rubble  or  of  beton.  The 
whole  work  should  be  laid  with  hydraulic  mortar. 
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a.  CUtBsifietUian  of  Strains, — Any  rod,  or  bar  of  homogezMOiu 
ttruotore  and  uniform  crosa-sections,  may  be  regarded  as  a  prism, 
composed  of  an  inJSnite  number  of  fibres,  eadh  of  which  may,  in 
turn,  be  considered  as  a  right  prism,  having  an  infinitely  small  area 
for  its  base,  and  its  edges  parallel  to  those  of  the  prism. 

If  a  prism  so  composed  be  intersected  by  an  infinite  nnmber  of 
planes,  each  perpendicular  to  its  edges,  these  planes  will  divide  the 
fibves  into  infii^tely  small  solids,  each  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  element  of  a  fibre ;  and  if  these  elementary  solids,  or  fibres, 
be  referred,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  three  rectangular  axes,  two  of 
which,  as  X,  and  Y,  are  contained  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
edges  of  the  prism,' and  the  third,  Z,  parallel  to  them,  then  the  area 
of  the  base  of  any  elementary  fibre  wiQ  be  expressed  by  dx  dy^  and 
its  length  by  ds^ 

b.  In  considering  the  elementary  fibres  contained  between  any 
two  of  these  consecutive  planes,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  althou^ 
the  relative  positions  of  the  planes  may  be  varied  in  an  infinity  of 
ways,  they  admit  of  four  simple  relative  movements,  which,  either 
singly  or  combined,  will  cover  all  the  cases  of  change  of  form  in  the 
elementary  fibres  between  them,  arising  from  these  changes  of  po- 
sitiona. 


I  ?•••«••••••»••  ••^J  ■•• 
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O.  As  an  illuBtration  of  this,  let  (Fig.  A)  be  the  longitadinal, 
and  (Fig.  B)  the  cross-section  of  any  such  prism,  and  A.  B^  and 
C  D,  be  two  of  th4  consecutive  planes  in  question. 


^b 
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1st  ITie  plniAy  O  Dy  may  be  moyed  parallel  to  A  B,  either  &om 

or  to  wards  iiL  In  the  former  case,  the  elementary  fibres  between 
the  planes  will  be  lengthened,  and  in  the  latter  shortened ;  and  i^tam 
strains  to  which  they  are  subjected  will  arise  from  a  force  of  exten- 
sion in  the  firat  case,  and  one  of  compression  in  the  second,  acting 
parallel  to  the  fibres. 

2d.  The  plane,  C  D,  may  take  the  position,  C  D',  by  turning 
around  some  line,  O,  in  it  as  an  axis,  in  which  case  the  elem^itary 
fibres  on  one  side  of  this  axis,  in  conforming  to  the  new  position  of 
C  "Dj  will  be  deflected  and  lengthened,  undergoing  a  strain  of  ten- 
sion ;  whilst  those  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  deflected  and  short- 
ened, undergoing  a  strain  of  compression ;  and  those,  as  O  O',  in 
the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  prism  and  of  the  axis  O  of  rotation, 
will  be  simply  deflected,  without  any  change  in  their  original  length ; 
the  plane,  C  D,  in  its  new  position  C  jy^  continuing  normal  to  all 
the  elementary  fibres  in  their  new  position  of  deflection. 

3d*  The  plane,  C  D,  (Fig.  C)  may  receive  a  motion  of  translation 

in  the  direction  C  D,  parallel  to  A  B,  in 

which  any  elementary  fibre,  as  a  b,  will 

Tltf.  C  take  a  new  position,  as  a  V,  oblique  to  its 

original  position. 

4th.  Or  the  plane,  O  D,  may  receive  a 
motion  of  rotation  around  some  axis  per- 
pendicular to  it,  in  which  case,  the  base  of 
any  elementary  fibre,  as  b,  in  the  plane  G 
D  (Fig.  B),  will  take  a  new  position,  de- 
scribing a  small  arc  in  the  plane,  G  D 
around  the  axis  of  rotation. 

It  will  now  be  easily  apprehended  that  any  elementary  fibre  being 
subjected  to  two  or  more  of  these  movements  o^^mbined,  the  result- 
ing strains  brought  upon  it  will  arise  from  these  simultaneous 
movements. 

As  these  relative  changes  of  position  of  the  planes  in  question 
are  due  to  forces  exterior  to  the  prism,  and  as  their  action  is  re- 
sisted by  the  molecular  forces  brought  into  play  by  the  strains  on 
the  fibres,  several  problems  arise,  from  this  action  and  reaction 
which  come  within  the  province  of  rational  mechanics,  aided  by  ex- 
periment, for  their  solution,  and  which  find  their  application  in  the 
resistances  oflered  by  the  solid  portions  of  structures  to  the  forces 
to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the  fnrm  and  design  of  the  strao- 
ture. 

The  object  of  this  Ifote  is  to  give  the  mode  of  solving  some  of 
the  more  simple  problems  which  fall  under  this  head. 

d.  Helatum  between  the  Elongation  and  the  Fyrct  hy  which  U  it 
produced^  in  the  case  of  a  rod  or  bar  of  a  given  eroM-wcdon,  tk« 
force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  aoeia  of  the  bar. 

From  experiments  made  upon  homogeneous  bars  of  small  area  of 
cross-section,  and  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of 
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wMch  ihe  bar  is  oomposed,  it  has  beeu  shown  that  the  dongaticm^ 

from  any  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 

bar,  is  (tirectly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  and 

to  tiie  force  itself,  and  inyersel j  as  the  area  of  the  cross-        e 

section. 


An 


'a 


Represent  (Fig,  D)  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  the  bar. 

W,  the  force  applied  to  lengthen  it, 

ly  the  elongation  due  to  W. 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section* 

E,  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 
Then,  from  the  law  expressed  above,  obtained  from  ex-       ^  ^ 
periment,  there  obtains  the  relation 

WL 

hence 

W=  E  A^;  (A) 

and 


Equation  (A)  gives  the  relation  between  the  force  and  its  cone 
spending  elongation ;  and  £q.  (B)  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  strain 

on  the  unit  of  area,  expressed  by--r-',  and  the  elongation  of  the  unit 

; 

of  length  expressed  by  -y^^  constant.  The  value  of  the  constant 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Making  A  =  1  and  •=-  =  1,  in  Eq.  (B),  there  obtains 

E  =  W, 

that  is,  E  is  the  force  which,  applied  to  a  bar,  the  cross-section  of 
which  is  a  superficial  unit,  would  produce  an  elongation  equal  to 
the  original  length  of  the  bar,  supposing  its  elasticity  perfect  up  to 
this  limit.  The  quantity,  E,  thus  defined  is  termed  the  coefficieni 
of  elasticity. 

Equation  (A)  may  be  stated  as  the  fundamental  proposition  in 
this  subject  upon  which  the  solution  of  all  the  others  depends. 

e.  To  find  the  rdatione  between  the  Elongatifm  cmd  the  Pareee 
producing  ity  when  the  weight  of  the  bar  is  tcJcen  into  coneidercUien 
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In  Eq.  (A),  the  only  force  Aodng  ui  W,  tlie  weiffbt  of  ilie  hag 
itself  being  neglected*  To  determine  the  dongatum,  tlie  lattat 
being  taken  into  account, 

Represent  (Fig.  D)  bj 

L^  the  total  original  length  of  the  bar ; 

A^  t&e  area  of  the  crofls-eection ; 

X,  the  original  length  of  any  portion  as  A  0 ; 

dxy  the  length  of  an  elementary  portion  of  A  0 ; 

W,  the  force  applied  at  the  end  B ; 

t<7,  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  bar. 

The  volume  of  the  portion  B  C  will  be  expreeaed  by  (L  —  9)  A  ; 
and  its  weight  by  (L  —  a?)  A  10. 

The  total  force  acting  to  elongate  the  portion  A  0  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

W+(L  — »)  Aw. 

The  relations^  therefore,  between  this  force  and  the  elongatioii 
produced  by  it  on  any  elementary  portion  dx^  will  be  obtained  by 
substitutiog  dx  for  L,  and  W+(L  —  x)  A  to  for  W,  in  £q.  A. 
Making  these  substitutions,  and  finding  the  corresponding  elong^ 
tion,  there  obtains 

W+(L-x)Ato 

E  A 
The  total  length  of  dx  after  elongation  will,  therefore,  be 

Integrating  this  between  the  limits  »  =  0  and  «  =  L,  there  obtadns 

^      WL      jtoL'A 

-""^ea"*"    ea    * 

for  the  total  length  of  the  bar  after  elongation. 

f.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  preceding  disoussiony  that 
the  greatest  strain  on  the  bar  will  be  at  the  top,  and  that  it  will 
arise  from  the  force,  W,  and  its  own  weight,  or  from  W-f  L  A  «. 
The  strains  on  the  other  sections  varying  with  as,  will,  therefore, 
decrease  as  x  increases.  Consequently,  the  strain  on  each  unit  ol 
area  of  the  bar  will  be  variable ;  and,  representing  by  x  any  vana- 
ble  length,  as  B  C,  estimated  from  B  upwards,  the  force  acting  od 
the  unit  of  area  at  any  point  to  produce  this  strain  will,  from  Eq. 
(A)  be  expressed  by. 

In  which  X  is  the  elongation  corresponding  to  »;  and  in  order  thai 
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I3i6  Btrain  shall  be  the  same  on  the  unit  of  area  of  every  section, 
and  th'^refore  equally  strong  at  each  section,  —  must  be  courtant. 

g.  lo  apply  this,  let  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  (Fig.  E)  at 
every  point  be  a  circle^  and  let  the  radius  of  any 
one  of  these  circles  be  represented  by  r,  « ^ 

The  area  of  the  circle  will  be 

and,  dx  being  an  elementary  length  of  the  bar,  any 
elementary  volume  will  be  expressed  by 

and  the  weight  of  tnis  elementary  volume  by 

«'  r*  (to  w. 

For  any  volume  of  the  bar  of  the  length  x^  the  ex- 
pression for  the  weight  will  be 


to 


r  ^  r^  dx. 


Substituting  these  values,  in  Eq.  (G),  for  A,  and 

xA,v)y  and  making  —  =  c,  there  obtains 

X 


7fK.B. 


W+  wjv  r*  dx 


=  Ec;  (D) 


4r  r' 


10  represent  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  on  any  cross-section. 
Differentiating  Eq.  (D)  there  obtains, 


hence 


u)7rf^dx=s'Ec27rr  dr^ 


which  integrated  gives 


dr  _    V) 


^^•^  =  2W''  +  °' 


which  shows  that  the  line  cut  from  the  bar,  by  a  section  throng 
the  axis,  is  a  logarithmic  curve. 

Making  ir  r*  =  A,  and  E  c  =  fn,  in  Eq.  (D),  there  obtains 


W+«yA<to  =  TO  A;  (E) 


ftsnoe,  ^y  differentiation, 


«ad 


wA,dx  =  mdA^ 

dA       to  -_ 
A        m 
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Integraiiiig  this  expression  between  the  limits  of  x  =  0,  and  ae  =  I^ 
and  representing  by  A',  and  A",  the  corresponding  yalnea  €£  A, 
and  in  whioh  r  will  take  the  corresponding  yalnea  r^  =:  bn,  aad 
r"=  am,  there  obtains 

^^•A^=^^' 
hencet  passing  to  the  equivalent  numberSi 

m 
A"  =  A'«        ;(P) 

But,  from  Eqs.  (D)  and  (E),  the  quantity  E  o  =  m,  is  evidently  the 
weight  or  force  of  tension,  on  the  unit  of  area  at  any  cross-section 
of  the  bar ;  so  that,  at  the  lowest  point,  where  the  strain  arises 
from  the  force  W  alone,  the  total  strain  on  A  will  be  expressed  bj 
191  A' ;  hence 

mA'=W,andA'=— . 

m 

Substituting  this  value  of  A,  in  Eq.  (F),  there  obtains 

for  the  value  of  the  area  at  the  upper  end. 

h.  JRdaUana  between  a  force  tvhu^  produces  simple  deflecHan  esmd 
the  dongcUions  ofnd  compressions  of  the  Jihres  of  a  bar^  the  eross' 
section  being  tmiform  and  syrnmetrioal  tmth  retpect  to  ihepkme  in 
which  the  force  acts. 

In  the  problem  here  proposed  for  solution,  the  circumstances  are 
the  same  as  those  that  usually  obtain  in  all  structures  subjected  to 
forces  which  act  either  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  of 
the  material  of  which  the  parts  are  composed ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  various  kind  of  frames. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  cross-sections  of  the  parts  are  either  uniform, 
or  else  they  vary  by  insensible  degrees,  by  a  law  of  continuity  from 
one  point  to  another ;  the  figures  of  the  cross-section,  at  any  two 
points  at  fijiite  distances  apart,  being  similar,  but  regarded  as  the 
same  between  any  two  sections  infinitely  near  each  other. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  illustration  already  given,  that,  in  the 
case  of  simple  deflection,  the  hypotheses  generally  adopted  are :  1st, 
that  the  planes  of  cross-section,  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  of  anj 
bar,  taken  at  distances  infinitely  near  each  other,  will  remain 
normal  to  the  fibres  after  deflection ;  2d,  that  these  planes  will 
rotat^e  around  some  line  drawn  across  the  figure  of  the  oross-seotion ; 
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Sdy  thiit  the  fibres  ^ng  on  one  side  of  this  line  will  be  extended^ 
and  those  on  the  other  compressed ;  ith,  that  the  elongation  or 
compression  of  any  fibre  will  be  proportional  to  its  distance  firom 
this  line ;  and  6th,  that  all  the  fibres  contained  in  a  plane  passed 
through  this  line  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  will  not  be 
changed  in  length  by  the  deflection  nndergone.  The  oentral  fibre  in 
this  plane  is  termed  the  mean  or  neukxdjiibre. 


Let  (Fig.  A)  be  the  longitudinal  section,  and  (Fig.  B)  the  figure 
of  the  uiuform  cross-section,  taken  at  any  point  as  A  B  (Fig.  A), 
and  which  is  symmetrical  with  the  line  A  B  (Fig.  B)  cut  from  the 
plane  of  cross-section  by  the  plane  passed  through  the  axis  of  the 
bar,  and  in  which  a  force,  W,  acts  at  the  point  F,  to  cause  deflec- 
tion in  the  bar,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  any  manner 
at  the  point  £1.  Let  £3  F  be  the  mean  fibre  cut  out  by  the  plane  of 
longitudinal  section,  and  O  P  the  line  of  the  fibres,  cut  by  the  plane 
of  cross-section,  which  are  not  changed  in  length  by  the  deflection ; 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section. 
Let  O  X  and  O  Y  be  two  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  to  which  all 
points  of  the  cross-section  are  referred. 

Bepresent  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  an  elementary  fibre  as  D  B^  a  b,  (Fig.  A) 

a  ^  dx  dy  the  area  of  its  cross-section ; 

X  and  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  a ; 

a,  the  infinitely  small  angle  which  the  plane  O'  D^  makes  with 
its  original  position  O  D  a^r  deflection. 

Now,  £roTQ  the  hypothesis  adopted,  any  fibre,  as  a  b  (Fig.  A), 
contained  between  two  consecutive  planes,  will,  after  deflection,  be 
lengthened  by  an  amount  equal  to  b  o  in  the  relative  change  of 
position  of  the  plane  C  D  ;  and  as  the  distance  of  this  fibre  from 
the  neutral  axis  is  y,  this  increase  of  length  will  be  expressed  by, 

in  like  manner,  the  decrease  in  length  of  any  fibre  at  the  same  di» 
tance  from  the  neutral  axis,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  will  also  be  eoB^ 
pressed  by  y  u. 
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Besamiiig  now  Eq.  (A),  and  Bab8iitatiii|^  in  iti  aeoond  mimalbm 
da  djf  ss  alor  Af  and  y  a  for  /,  there  obtaina 

Edxdf/  -^, 

which  ezpreaaea  the  relation  between  the  straini  and  the  oorxespoDd- 
ing  elongation  for  any  elementary  fibre. 

Therefore  the  total  strain  on  the  fibres  elongated  will  be  ex- 
pressed  by 

-j-ff^  ^  ^y  if' 

[n  like  manner  the  strains  on  the  oompressed  fibres  will  be  es- 
pressed  by 

-jjjy^dasdyy; 

the  negative  sign  being  used  to  denote  the  contrary  direction  of 
the  elastic  resistance  of  the  compressed  fibres. 

As  these  strains  are  caused  by  the  force  W  acting  to  deflect 
the  bar,  and  therefore  to  produce  rotation  about  any  neutral  axis, 
as  O  P,  with  an  arm  of  lever  O  F  =  is,  there  will  obtaia,  to  express 
fhe  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  forces, 

■^JT^dxdyy^   ^ff^dxdyy^Ol{Q) 
and 

^jyEdx  dy  y-+^jfyEctodyy«-W«  =  0;  (H) 

Eq.  (G),  which  expresses  the  condition  that  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  strains  on  all  the  fibres,  parallel  to  the  mean  fibre  E  F,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  C IX,  is  equal  to  zero,  shows  that  the 
neutral  axis,  O  P,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross-section ;  and  £q.  (H)  that  the  sum  of  th» 
mom^its  of  the  strains  and  of  the  force  W  is  also  equal  to  zero. 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the  centre  of  figure, 
or  the  neutral  axis  divides  the  crossHsection  symmetrically,  Eq.  (U) 
becomes, 

2^     rfEdaody  y«  -  W*  =  0.  (I) 

i.  Tie  expression 

jy  Edx  dyy' 

it  will  be  seen  is  analogous  to  the  general  expression  for  the  ma 
ment  of  inertia  of  a  volume  of  uniform  density,  in  which  E  is  coo 
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Fig.  P. 


■taut  and  depends  only  on  the  physioal  properties  of  the  material, 
and  if  dm  dy  y*  depends  entirely  for  its  Yalne  on  the  figure  of 

the  cross-section.  To  apply  this  to  any  particular  figure,  the 
integral  must  be  taken  between  a;  =  0,  and  a;  ==  6,  in  which  h  is 
the  breadth  of  the  figure  estimated  along  the  neutral  axis ;  and 
between  y  =  0,  and  y  =:  ^  <2,  in  which  d  is  the  length  of  the  figure, 
estimated  along  the  fine  drawn  through  its  centre,  and  perpendicu- 
lar  to  the  neutral  axis. 

The  expression  2  jj  £  doody  y^iA  called  the  mommU  of  flem^ 

bilUy/  and  Wz  that  of  the  bending  moment. 

k.  JParticuUnr  momenta  of^fleodbUUy. — ^The  Talue  of  the  moment 
of  flexibility,  which  is  a  mere  problem  of  calculus,  is  easily  found, 

for  any  geometrical  figure  from  the  double  integral  j  I  dxdy  y*. 

For  examples,  when  the  cross-section  of  the  figure  is 
a  rectangle  (Fig.  F),  in  which  b  is  the  breadth,  and  d 
the  dep^,  the  integral,  taken  within  the  limits  a;  =  0, 
and  X  =  b ;  y  =  0,  and  y  =  ^  c2,  becomes 

^fS^  ^y  y'  =  12  ^  ^• 

2.  For  a  cross-section  (Fig  G),  like  that  of  a  hollow 
girder,  in  which  b  is  the  entire  breadth,  d  the  total 
depth,  V  the  breadth  of  the  hollow  interior,  d'  its  depth,  the  limits 
become,  a  =  6  —  6' ;  and  y  =^ci  —  ^<i';  and  the  ^ 
moment  of  flexibility, 

2ffdx  dy  y«  =  1  (ft  (£•  -  5'(f  •). 

The  expression  will  be  of  the  same  form  in  the 
case  of  the  cross-section  of  the  I  girder  (Fig.  H)  in 
which  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  flanges ;  b'  the  sum  of 
breadths  of  the  two  shotdders;  d  the  depth  of 
the  girder,  and  c^  the  depth  between  the  flanges. 

3.  When  the  cross-section  is  a  circle,  and  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates  are  taken  through  the  centre,  the  limits  of  a;  wi)  l 

be  +  r  and  —  r ;  and  those  of  y  =  V  «•*  —  «*  'will  be  the  same ;  and 
^Jlfdacdyy^^^^r"* 

4.  For  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  r  is  the  ex- 
terior and  r'  the  interior  radius  the  integral  is 
J,r(r*-r'*). 

5.  When  the  civ)SS-section  is  an  ellipse,  and  the 
neutral  axis  coincides  with  the  conjugate  axis, 
if  the  transyerse  axis  be  represented  by  d^  and  the 
conjugate  by  6,  and  the  limits  of  x  and  y  be  taken 
fts  in  the  circle,  then. 


b 


Vlg.  o. 


ii' 


•  WotUMiniiBgnl  /  f   dx  4ir  yt,  Ma  OSi»tA*«  OtileiiliM,  art  196^  p.  271 ;  and  art.  969,  p.  841 


n^ 
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L  Strom  om  A$  unit  of  ana, — Betmning  to  the  general 
sion  Eq«  (I),  bj  representing  ^jjdoo  dy  y*  by  I,  it  beeomai 

LEI'  ^   ' 
mnltipljing  each  member  of  this  equation  by  y,  there  obtaina, 

Bat  ytt  is  the  elongation  of  the  elementaiy  fibre  L  at  the  distanoe  y 
from  the  neutral  axis,  therefore,  Eq.  (A),  as 

IB  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  so  E  ^  =  -=-  y  is  the  stra&ii 

ferred  to  the  unit  of  area  caused  by  the  deflection  on  the  elementaiy 
fibre  at  the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Taking,  for  example,  a  bar  having  a  uniform  rectangular  cross- 
section  of  the  depth  d  and  breadth  b ;  and  representing  by  R  the 
limit  (»f  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  fibres  at  the  distance 
^d  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  for  y,  substituting  ^,  and  for  I  its 
▼alue  -^b  d^ ;  there  obtains,  from  Eq.  (K), 

which  expresses  the  relations  that  must  exist  between  6,  (^  W  and 
z  to  satisfy  this  condition. 

in.  The  quantity  ^  B  6  (2*  receives  the  name  of  the  fnomerU  of 
rupture,  when  K  is  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  at  the  instant 
that  rupture  takes  place ;  and  its  value  has  been  determined  by  di- 
rect experiment  as  stated  in  the  subject  of  the  Besistauce  of  Ma- 
terials. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  proportionality  of  the 
elongations  or  compressions  of  the  fibres  to  the  forces  causing  them 
is  true  only  witiiin  certain  limits,  and  that  it  fails  when  the  strain 
approaches  that  of  rupture,  the  results  obtained  from  Eq.  (L)  wiD 
be  found  to  accord  with  experiment  only  within  these  limits. 

Wz 
fc.  The  equation  B  =  -=-  y  is  used  for  determining  the  strength  and 

proportions  of  prismatic  beams.     If  the  beam  is  prismatic  it  is  evi 
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dent  that  the  greatest  strain  will  be  where  the  moment  cf  external 
foroes  is  greatest,  and  the  transyerse  section  at  this  point  is  called 
the  dcmgerout  section  /  and  generally  it  is  the  section  most  liable 
to  break  in  any  beam. 

Cms  1«^.  If  the  beam  ia  fixed  at 
one  end  and  loaded  at  the  free  end 
(Fig.  a)  we  have  for  the  dangerous 
section 


in  which  I  is  the  length  of  the  beam* 
If  the  beam  i.  reotaiignkr  this 
becomes 


rg.m. 


R  =  6 


6? 


If  it  is  required  to  find  the  depth,  we  assome  a  safe  T«Ine  for  B| 
and  have 


_      /     W^ 
"  V6R63* 


In  a  similar  way  we  may  find  any  one  of  the  quantities  when  all 
but  one  are  known. 

Case  2d.  If  the  beam  is  uniformly 
loaded  (Fig.  b)  we  have  for  the  danger^ 
ous  section 

Case  Sd.  If  the  beam  is  supported  at 
its  ends  and  loaded  by  a  weight,  P,  j^  ^, 

placed  at  the  middle  (Fig.  e),  the  dan- 
gerous section  will  be  at  the  middle,  and  we  shall  have  for  rectan* 
gular  beams, 

i  P  Z  =  I  R  6  <?, 

in  which  I  is  the  length  A  B  between  the 
supports. 

Vcue  4th.  If  the  beam  is  uniformly  load- 
ed and  the  other  conditions  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  we  have 

J  W/  =  I  R  6  cf 

(For  other  cases,  see  WooiTs  Itesietanee  of  Maierialt.) 

n.  Solids  of  £^gual  Hetistanee. — ^A  like  problem  presents  itself 


S6€ 


in  atnhm  cnmA  bj  deflection,  to  tiie  ana  in  wliidi  \h» 

caoBed  bj  *  force  acting  in  tlie  direction  of  the  fibras ;  in 

tlie  croes-iectionfl,  Tarying  from  point  to  point,  brnt  being 

figoreSy  it  is  proposed  so  to  determine  the  longitudinal 

the  greatest  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  each  cpoas  section  whmlk 

be  constant. 

Bepresenting  this  constant  strain  by  B',  and  siqppoaing  the 
sections  to  be  rectangles,  Eq.  (L)  becomes 


B'  = 


Ws 


.(JJ) 


NowEq.  (L')  may  be  satisfied  in  Tarions  ways;  by  making  'W 
either  constant,  or  Tsxiable  with  z ;  by  mftlring  either  b  or  d  con- 
stant, or  Tariable ;  or  by  ™*^"g  any  one  of  these  qnantities  to 
▼ary  with  the  other. 

The  following  cases  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  applications 
ofBq.  (L'):— 

Ca$e  lit  Suppose  a  bar  (Fig.  I), 
the  cross-section  of  which  at  ermy 
point  is  a  rectangle,  with  a  con- 
stant breadth,  but  variable  depth, 
to  be  fixed  at  one  end  in  any  man- 
ner, and  strained  by  a  constant 
force  W,  acting,  at  the  other,  in 
the  plane  containing  the  mean  fibre, 
and  perpendicular  to  this  fibre. 
For  any  cross-section  at  the  dis- 
tance z  from  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  W,  representing  the  variable  depth  by  y,  Eq.  (L')  becomes, 


f%.  L 


B'= 


W« 


Ibt/'- 


3^  = 


6  W 
b  R' 


«> 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  the  yertex  of  which  is  at  the 
point  B.  Assuming  the  line  A  B  of  the  longitudinal  section  to  he 
a  straight  line,  the  line  B  D  which  bounds  the  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  will  be  the  parabola  given  by  the  equation. 

Uase  2d.    If  the  strain  arises  from  a 

weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the 

k   line  A  B  (Fig.  K),  and  that  for  a  unit  of 

length   of   the   line,   the    corresponding 

weight  is  represented  by  to ;  then,  for  any 

distance  z  frcm  B,  the  weight  will  be  w  s, 

and  its  lever  arm,  for  the  cross-section  at 

the  distance  z  from  B,  will  be  •}  s.     If 

'^  ^  then  the  breadth  remains  constant  and 

depth  vmable,  Eq.  (V)  will  take  the  form. 


J 
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•*''^^=Vo'' 


whioib  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line  B  D  of  whioh  B  is  the  origia 
of  co-ordinates. 

Cam  3(L    Taking  W  as  in  the  first  case,  let  the  ratio  of  i  to  a 
be  constant^  or  6  =  dm^  then  Eq«  (L')  will  become 


R'  = 


i«»y 


B'm 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  cubical  parabola  for  the  ourre  (Fig.  K) 

Case  4th.  Taking  W  as  in  the  first 
case,  let  the  depth  d  (Fig.  L),  be  con- 
stant, and  the  breadth  Tariable.  Be- 
presenting  this  Variable  breadth  by  x, 
£q.  (L')  becomes 


R'  = 


Wz 


X  s 


6W 


Bg.M 


R'  = 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line 
having  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  B.  The  figure  of  the  longitu* 
dinal  section  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  W  will  be  aa 
isoRceles  triangle,  C  B  D. 

Ccue  5th,  Supposing,  as  in  the  second 
case,  an  equal  weight  w  on  each  unit  of 
length  to  be  distributed  along  the  centre 
line  A  B  (Fig.  M),  and  the  depth  to  be 
constant  and  breadth  variable.  Then 
for  any  cross-section  at  the  distance  z 
from  B^  £q.  (L^)  becomes, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  hav- 
ing its  vertex  at  B,  at  whidi  point  A  B'  is  tangent.     The  figure  ci 
the  longitudinal  section  will  tiierefore  be  bounded  by  the  two  equal 
and  symmetrical  parabolic  arcs  B  O  and  B  D. 

Ccue  6ih,  Supposing  a  bar  to  rest  horizontally  on  two  supportSf 
A,  B  (Fig.  N),  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities, and  to  be  strained  by 
a  weight  W  acting  at  any  point 
D,  and  that  its^  depth  is  varia- 
ble and  breadth*  constant.  Re- 
present the  length  A  B  by  2  ^, 
and  the  distance  C  D  betvireen 
the  niddle  point  of  A  B  and 
the  eroes-section  where  W  aofei 
by  s. 


!%.& 
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From  the  theorem  of  parallel  forceSy  the  presBores  on  the  pointB  A 
and  B,  and  oonseqaentlj  their  reaction,  are  the  parallel  oomponeiite 
of  W  acting  at  these  points,  and  are  expressed  for  the  point  A^  hj 

^  y     W,  and  for  B  by  W ;  and  their  respeotiye  monienta^ 

2  1  2  • 

with  regard  to  the  neutral  axis  in  the  cross-section  at  13,  bj 
^ 5-1^ "W.    Eq,  (L'),  therefore  for  any  eross-sectioii^  be- 


which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and 
The  line  A  B^  therefore,  being  a  right  line,  the  outline  of  the 
longitudinal  section  of  the  bar  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  the 
semi-ellipse  A  13  D :  the  semi-conjugate  axis  of  which  can  be  found 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve  by  makings;  =  0. 

Were  the  weight  W  to  act  at  the  point  D  alone,  then  the  problem 
would  fall  into  the  Case  1,  and  the  longitudinal  section  would  be 
bounded  by  the  two  parabolic  arcs  A  £3  and  B  £1. 

Case  7th,   Suppooang 
a  bar  to  rest,  as  in  the 
preceding   case,  on  two 
supports,  A,  B  (Fig.  O), 
and  a  weight  to  to  be 
B  distributed     over     each 
unit  of  lengf^^h  of  the  cen- 
tre line  A  B ;  the  depth 
of  the  bar  d  to  he  con- 
stant, and  the  breadth 
variable.     Representing 
by  2  ^  the  length  A  B,  and  by  «,  the  distance  C  D  of  any  croes- 
section  from  the  centre  C,  then,  from  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces, 
as  2  to  ^  is  the  total  weight  distributed  over  A  B,  the  pressure  on 
each  support  and  consequont  reaction  will  be  to  2.    But  the  weight 
distributed  over  the  portion  D  B  is  expressed  hj  w  (I  —z).    The 
cross-section  at  D  will  therefore  be  strained  by  the  two  forces  to  i 
acting  at  B  upwards ;  and  to  {I  ^  z)  acting  through  the  middle  of 
the  distance  t)  B  downwards,  £q.  (L')  to  conform  to  these  circom- 
■tances  will  become 

^,_   u,l{l-»)-iio(l-z){l-z) 


.'.  »  = 


J  « *'  +  ^  to  i* 


wUol  it  the  eqaation  of  m  oaraboU  referred  to  the  ooK>rdiiiate  am 
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0  B^  O  Xi.  The  longitadmal  section  perpendieular  to  the  line  of 
iftction  of  the  force  2  to  I  will  be  bounded  by  two  parabolic  arcs  A 
IS  B;  and  A  F  1^  the  TerticeB  of  which  will  be  on  the  line  "E  F 
biaeeting  A  B. 

Ocue  8th,  If,  instead 
of  a  weight  uniformly 
distributed  along  the 
centre  line,  a  weight  W 
were  placed  at  a  point 
D  (Fig.  P)  of  this  line, 
then  the  moment  of 
either  component  of  W 
at  A,  or  B^  with  respect 

to  the  transverse  section  at  D  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  of  flexi- 
bility at  this  section.  This  case  therefore  is  the  same  as  in  Case 
4,  and  the  outline  of  the  l9ngitudinal  section  will  be  two  isosceles 
triangles,  having  a  common  base  £  F,  and  their  vertices  at  A  and 
B. 

If^  as  in  Case  6£A,  the  weight  may  act  at  any  point,  then  the  out- 
line will  be  two  parabolic  arcs,  having  their  vertices  on  the  per- 
pendicular to  and  bisecting  A  B  as  in  Ccue  7  th. 

O.  Uffect  of  the  figure  of  the  orosasection  on  the  reeistance  to 
straine  cmued  hy  detection. 

From  £q.  (K)  which  gives  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any 
fibre  at  the  distance  y  £rom  the  neutral  axis,  or 


B  =  -=-y, 


there 


W« 


=  B. 


From  this  it  is  seen,  that,  for  any  constant  value  of  the  bending 
moment  W«,  the  strain  It  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any  fibre,  at  the 

distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  will  be  the  smaller  as  — >   is  the 

y 

greater.  But  for  any  two  cross-sections,  having  the  same  area  A, 
in  which  y  =  ^  c2  is  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neu* 
tnJ  axis  I  will  be  the  greater  as  ^  <;^  is  the  greater.  These  con- 
siderations therefore  give  a  very  simple  means  of  comparing  the 
relative  resistance  offered  to  deflection  by  cross-sections  of  equiva- 
lent areas,  but  of  diflerent  figures. 

Taking,  for  examples,  the  equivalent  cross-scions  in  the  rec- 
tangle (Fig.  F),  the  ellipse,  and  the  x  girder  (Fig.  H),  the  respeotiva 

ndnes  of  ^  are,  for  the  rectangle, 
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Cor  tbe  ellipte,  tbe  area  of  whioh  in^wbd,  than  oMuiii^ 

lor  the  z  oro88-seotion«  if  the  breadth  6  ~  6'  of  the  web  oonnectiiig 
the  two  flanges  be  so  small  that  its  area  may  be  neglected  in  eati- 
mating  the  quantity  I,  and  in  like  manner  the  thickneas  d  —  <r  of 
the  fliuigea  be  also  so  small,  as  compared  with  dj  that  it  may  aiao  be 
neglected  in  the  same  way,  then  the  value  of  I  will  nearly  approach 
to  the  quantity  ^  A  cT,  in  which  A  is  the  area  of  the  flanges,  thero* 
fore 

Comparing  the  three  values  above  of  r-^,  it  is  apparent,  that^  A 

being  the  same  in  each,  the  cross-section  of  greatest  resistance  is 
that  of  the  z  form ;  and  that  of  the  rectangle  is  greater  than  in  ^e 

ellipse.     And  that  in  each,  A  remaining  the  same,  but  b  varying 

I 
inversely  as  d^  -r-vwill  increase  with  d.    This  shows  that  the  mass 

i» 
of  the  fibres  should  be  thrown  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis,  which 

in  each  of  these  cases  is  taken  to  bisect  the  distance  dj  as  the  limits 

of  practice  will  allow.     Hence  is  seen  the  advantage  presented  in 

the  cross-sections  of  Figs.  G  and  H. 

p.  Shearing  Strom, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  fibres  to  a  force  acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  as 
illustrated  by  Fig.  C ;  and  the  force  producing  the  stndn  is  termed 
a  ihearing  force. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  such  a  force  would  be  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  would  be  seen  in  the  distortion  that  would  take  place  in 
a  very  short  bar  of  great  relative  stiffness,  like  a  nail  or  peg^ 
which,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end,  should  be  strained  by  a  force  acting 
on  the  projecting  part  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

Comparatively  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  to  this  kind  of  strain.  But  from  the 
evident  analogy  of  the  phenomena  in  this  case  to  those  in  the  casa 
of  the  direct  elongation  of  the  fibres,  writers  on  the  subject  have 
proposed  to  express  the  relations  between  the  distortions  of  tiie 
fibres  and  the  forces  producing  them  by  formulas  analogous  to  thoM 
for  the  forces  and  resistances  in  the  oaoes  of  direct  elongationB. 
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Bg.C 


«s 


BeprMent  (Fig.  C)  by 
L,  the  original  lenglih  of  any  fibre  a  h 
between  the  two  conaeoatiTe  planes  A  B 
and  CD. 
V,  the  distance  5  b'  which  eyery  point  of 
the  plane  C  D  has  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  C  Dy  relatiTely  to  the  plane  A  B^ 
owing  to  the  force  causing  this  displace- 
ment. 
tj  the  strain  on  any  fibre, 
a,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  any  fibre. 
G,  a  constant. 

Now,  in  the  displacement  of  a  6  from  the  position  a  6  to  a  Vj  it 
may  be  assumed  from  analogy,  that  the  resistance  to  this  displace- 
ment is,  on  the  one  hand,  proportional  to  a ;  and  on  the  other,  to 

^,  which  is  the  measure  of  this  displacement  referred  to  the  unit 

of  length.     To  express  the  hypothesis  there  obtains 

«  =  Ga^;(M) 

in  which  G  may  be  considered  either  as  constant  for  any  elementary 
fibre,  or  as  variable  from  one  fibre  to  another.  In  either  case  there 
obtains 

i 


I 
L 


=  a;  (N) 


which  expresses  the  ratio  between  the  stndn  on  the  unit  of  area  of 
any  fibre  and  the  displacement  of  this  area  corresponding  to  a  unit 
of  length. 

Bepresenting  by  T  the  entire  resistance  to  this  displacement  of 
CD;  by  A  its  area ;  and  assuming  G  as  constant  throughout  its 
area^  there  obtains  from  Eq.  (M) 

T=GA^;(0) 

It  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  quantity  E,  in  the  preceding 
analogous  expression,  modulus  of  lonffitudinal  eUutieUj/f  and  the 
quantity  G  in  this  modulus  of  kUercd  dastidiy. 

So  feu:  as  determined  by  experiment,  the  ratio  of  the  two  quan* 

E 
titles,  or  r^,  differs  but  little  from  3,  for  amorphous  bodies,  but  in 

fibrous  bodies  there  is  no  definite  ratio. 
From  tiie  preceding  discussions  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  hyp'itbe 
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■is  adopted,  that  the  resultant  of  tlia  lesiBtanoes  offered  by  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral  elasticities  of  anj  material  to  a  strain, 
caused  by  any  force  which  calls  into  action  these  two  resistances, 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  resisting  section,  this 
point  is  termed  the  centrs  ofeuuticity. 

q.  lAmiU  of  the  renBtanoe  on  the  unit  of  area  to  a  lonffUudmai^ 
or  lateral  strain. 

By  muans  of  the  fiindamental  formulas  (A),  (L),  and  (O)  the 
limit  of  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  at  the  fibre  where  the  straiii 
is  greatest,  caused  by  a  force  acting  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 
cross-section,  whether  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  direction  of 
the  mean  fibre,  can  be  readily  determined. 

Supposing  the  force  to  be  oblique  to  the  mean  fibre,  it  can  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  one  P  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  the  other  Q  parallel  to  it.  The  component  P  will  pro- 
duce a  deflection,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pression, or  extension  in  the  extreme  fibre,  the  value  of  which,  for 
the  unit  of  area,  can  be  found  from  formula  (L).  In  like  manner 
the  component  Q  will  cause  a  certain  amount  of  compression,  or 
extension,  the  value  of  which,  for  the  unit  of  area,  can  be  found 
from  the  formula  (A).  Now  these  strains  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  their  amount  on  the  unit  of  area  for  the  extreme  fibre, 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  calctdated  from  formulas  (A) 
and  (L) ;  and  should  not  be  greater  than  the  resistance  R  that  can 
be  offei'ed  with  safety  to  the  unit  of  area  in  question ;  or 

T  z  d      O  — 
I  •2^A<*'' 

d 

in  which  —  is  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neutral 

axis ;  and  A  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

The  component  P  is  also  the  amount  of  the  shearing  force  on  any 
cross-section ;  and  the  resistance  to  it  on  the  unit  of  area  can  be 
found  from  formula  (O),  denoting  by  R'  its  limit  there  obtains 

tor  tills  limit. 

If  the  strain,  therefore,  on  the  unit  of  area  is  in  the  one  case  less 
than  R,  and  in  the  other  less  than  R',  the  change  which  the  fibres 
will  undergo  under  the  action  of  the  force  will  be  within  the  limitB 
of  safety. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  values  of  R  and  R',  when  the 
sign  of  equality  is  used  in  the  two  preceding  expressions,  cannot 
always  be  satisfied  in  practice  for  any  assumed  area  of  cross-sectiouj 
although  for  economy  of  material  it  is  desirable  they  should  be. 
Taking,  for  example,  a  beam  of  a  rectangular  cross-section,  the  ares 
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of  which  ifl  expressed  bj  (  d^  which  Ib  deflected  by  a  prossnre  W 
ftotmg  with  the  arm  of  lever  If  the  two  preceding  expressioxiB,  in 
this  case,  taken  as  equalities,  become 

As  W,  If  B  and  B/  are  given,  the  yalues  of  b  <P  and  &  c^  as  d» 
termined  from  them  can  be  represented  by  the  equalities 


6  (T  =  m,  and  5  (£  =  n ; 


m 


hence,  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  there  obtains  dsz  — ,  and 


6  = 


m 


n 


Now.  these  values  may  be  such  as  to  make  d  so  much 

greater  than  6  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  practice ;  in  which  case 
a  value  should  be  given  to  d^  such  that  the  value  of  6,  determined 
from  the  equaUty  6  e^  =  m,  shall  be  within  the  rules  of  practice,  as 
the  strain  from  deflection  is  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  that 
frt>m  the  shearing  force.  Whilst  the  limit  from  deflection  should 
'ot  be  exceeded,  neither  should  that  from  shearing  be  dangerously  so. 

T.  HdcUions  between  the  strains  and  the  forces  producing  them 
jn  the  case  of  straight  beamsy  or  girders  of  uniform  cross-section^ 
resting  on  tvoo  points  of  support^  in  whvcJi  the  forces  act  tnjmsr 
versdy  to  the  meofn  fibre. 

The  case  here  given  finds  a  number  of  applications  in  the  combi- 
nations of  straight  beams  of  timber  or  iron  in  framing ;  in  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  find  the  reactions  of  the  points  of  support  from 
the  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the  changes  caused  by  the  strains  on 
the  fibres,  the  amounts  of  the  bending  moment  and  the  shearing 
force,  with  the  view  of  so  proportioning  the  figure  and  area  of  the 
cross-section  as  to  resist  the  greatest  strain  to  which  the  unit  of 
area  can  be  subjected  at  any  point. 

The  strains  on  a  beam, 
under  the  circumstances 
above,  may  arise  either 
from  a  weight  or  pres- 
sure acting  at  one  point 
between  the  supports ; 
or  from  weights,  or 
pressures  of  equal  in- 
tensity uniformly  dis- 
tributed along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  beam ; 
or  from  both  of  these 

combined.  In  either  case  the  weights  or  pressures  must  be  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  mean  fibre  of  the  beam,  and  the  roaction  of 
the  supports  taken  vertical. 
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Oa§e  1.  (Fig.  Q)  JBeam  retting  konzonUJBy  en  9uppori9  ml 
wdy  and  itrained  by  a  force  adding  perpendioula/r  to  the  metm^fibn 
at  its  middle  paint. 

Bepresent  by 
2  If  the  distanoe  A  B  between  the  points  of  support. 
2  W,  the  force  applied  at  C  the  middle  point. 
X  and  ,v,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  curve  A  D  B,  asiiiDfid 

by  &e  mean  fibre  nnder  the  action  of  2  W,  referred  to  the  ajdi 

X  and  7y  through  C. 
s  =  E  I,  the  moment  of  flexibility,  Eq.  (!'). 
^y  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point. 

From  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  each  point  of  support  will 
furnish  a  reaction,  expressed  by  —  W,  equal  and  contrary  to  the 
components  W  of  2  W.  Then,  from  £q.  (!'),  there  obtains,  to  ex- 
press the  relations  between  the  bending  moment  and  the  moment 
of  flexibility,  by  substituting  W  (2  ~  a;)  for  W«,  and  for  L,  civ  s=  ^  a 

ga  «  C  •         '  ^  ' 

ldo^  +  eh/)i 
and  substituting  for  the  radius  of  curvature  {,  the  value  ^ — ,   jf     ; 

there  obtains,  *^ 

^  =^W{l-'X).  (2) 


( 


'^g)' 


Regarding  the  deflection  as  very  sipall,  -£i->  which  is  the  square  cl 

the  tangent  to  curve  at  the  point  x,  y,  may  be  omitted,  and  £q.  (2) 
becomes 

*3-=-W(«-«).  (S) 

Integrating  Eq.  (3),  and  noting  that,  for  a;  =  0,  the  tangent  becomes 

I««Uel  to  the  axiB  of  X,  and -g.  =  0,  there  obtaiB. 

Integrating  Eq.  (4),  and  noting  that,  for  a;  =  {,  y  =  0,  there  obtuas 

y  =  - (--  +  -)  +--^  =-{«-«.)  (2i«  +  2fo.V);('0 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  D  B  of  the  mean  fibre.     Tkf 
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greatert  ordinAte  of  tbeovirYe  OD^xqireMntedbjy'yiBdbtauiedbT 
making  x  ss  0,  Eq.  (5) ;  henoe 

Cms  2.  (Fig.  Q)  &Tam  arisinff  from  a  weight  or  pre$9ure  w^ 
uniformfy  diatribuUd  aver  each  v/nit  of  length  of  2  L 

]m  this  case  the  reaction  at  each  support  will  he  ^  wlj  and  is 
equal  and  contrary  to  either  of  the  two  parallel  components  of  2  to  Z, 
'ihe  total  weight. 

For  anj  distance  l-^x  from  B,  the  weight  will  be  ti;  ({  -—  a?)  acting 
downward ;  the  fibres  therefore  at  the  cross-section  at  the  point, 
Xf  If  J  will  have  a  strain  caused  bj  —  wl  acting  upwards,  and  to  (l 
—  x)  acting  downwards.  The  moment  of  the  force  of  reaction  will 
be  —  w^  (^  —  a;) ;  and  that  of  to  {I  —  x)  will  he  to  (l-^x)  ^  (l  —  x) 
=s  ^  to  (^  —  x)\  The  bending  moment  therefore  will  be  the  algebraio 
sum  of  these  two.     Eq.  (3)  &en  becomes 

f  0.  =  ito  (Z-  «)•  -to  Z  (;-»)=-  ito  (?-«•).  (6). 

Hence,  by  the  same  processes  of  integration  as  in  Case  1, 

•|-»-(t-M=<') 

--^■7-(i'-«0(»''-»0-(») 

A  comparison  of  the  value  obtained  forf  the  greatest  ordinatOi 
from  Eq.  (9),  and  for^^  obtained  from  the  following  equation, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  obtained  by  omitting  as^  in  Eq» 
(9),  the  greatest  value  of  which  is  ^,  as  small  with  respect  to  5  Z", 
will  show  that  the  latter  equation  may  be  substituted  for  the 
former,  as  that  of  the  curve  A  D  B. 

From  either  of  the  two  preceding  Eqs.  there  obtains,  fbr/oor- 
?e8ponding  to  a;  =  0, 

f-  — — Z* 
To  aaonrtain  the  position  of  the  cross-section  where  the  greatest 
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amount  of  this  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  obtains,  it  will  be  neos* 
sarr  to  examine  the  Talnes  of  the  bending  moments 

—  W(/  — «),and  —  ^w(^— oJ"), 

In  the  two  preceding  cases.  Each  of  these  will  be  greatest  tat 
0  s  0.  Having  this  greatest  Yslae,  its  relation  to  the  limit  R  can 
be  found  by  the  process  already  given. 

The  shearing  force,  which  is  W  in  the  one  casCi  and  to  »  in  the 
other,  for  any  cross-section  at  the  distance  x  from  B,  it  is  seen 
will  be  constant  throughout  in  (7aM  1,  but  variable  in  Cage  2. 
Having  its  greatest  value  for  »  =  2,  in  the  latter. 

Taking  the  value  of  /*,  or  the  greatest  amount  of  deflection  in  the 
two  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that^  supposing^  the  same  in  both,  W  =r 
f  to  /,  or  that  the  value  off  obtained  from  the  force  2  wl^  uniformly 
distributed,  would  be  obtained  by  f  to  acting  at  the  middle  point  G. 

If  it  were  desired  that  the  greatest  longitudinal  tension  on  the 
unit  of  area  should  in  each  case  be  the  same,  then  the  greatest 
values  of  the  two  bending  moments  W  (/  —  a?),  and  ^  to  (r  —  «*), 
must  be  equal,  or, 

W/s^toT,  hence  W  =  ^toZ; 

which  shows  that  the  greatest  longitudinal  tension  on  ihe  unit  of 
area  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  is  the  same  as  what 
would  arise  from  half  this  weight  acting  at  the  middle  point  C. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  Eqs.  in  the  preceding  cases  to  the  one  in 
which  there  is  wco^t  2  W  acting  at  the  middle  point,  and  one  2  to  I 
uniformly  distributed,  by  remembering*  that  £ke  forces  of  reac- 
tion at  A  and  B  will  be  represented  in  this  case  by  W  and  to  I; 
and  that  the  bending  moment  for  any  cross-section  will  be  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  bending  moments  given  in  the  two  preceding 
cases. 

Case  3.  (Fig.  B)  Seam  having  its  two  ends  fimdy  KM  dawn  on 
its  supports/  OS,  for  example^  a  beam  having  its  ends  efnbeddsd  in 
any  manner  in  two  paraUd  wdls.  In  this  case,  the 

strains  are  produced 

-y^,'^  by  a  force  2  W  act- 

o  ing,  as  in  Case  1,  at 

,  .  ...       ,    ^o    middle     point, 

formly  distributed 
as  in  Case  2.  The 
circumstances  differ- 
ing frx>m  the  other 
two,  in  that  the 
ends  of  the  beams 
^_  are  supposed  to  bt 

held  in  a  hoiizontal 
position  by  being  firmly  embedded.    This  condition  may  be  sup* 
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poaed  to  arise  from  forces  acting  vertioally  upon  the  embedde«J 
ends  beyond  the  points  of  support  A  B. 

With  respect  to  either  of  these  forces  as  the  one  at  the  end  towards 
By  which  may  be  represented  by  Y,  it  can  be  trannferred  to  the  point 
B  by  substituting  a  couple,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  moment  of 
which  being  unknown  may  be  represented  by  jul.  With  respect  to 
T,  it  will  be  determined  by  the  consideration  that  the  reaction  at 
each  support  will  be  W-^w  L 

Adopting  the  same  notation  as  in  Gates  1  and  2,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  moment  of  flexibility,  for  any  cross-section  at  the  dis- 
tance X  from  B,  the  bending  moments,  and  the  moment  of  the 
couple  fj*,  will  be  expressed  by, 

=  -.  W(i-«)  -.^w{r-.aO+fs(10) 
Integrating  between  the  limits  of  as,  and  ad  =  0,  there  obtains^ 

-s-=-^('"-|')-*«'(^-f)+'*'^<") 

But  as  the  tangents  to  the  curre,  both  at  B  and  0,  are  horizontal, 

-il  =  0,  for  the  values,  x  =  0  and  x=:L  From  this  last  limit 
dx 

therefore,  there  obtains,  from  Eq.  (11), 

0=-iWr-iti7r  +  fA/, 
hence 

f*  =  iWi  + j«r. 

Substituting  this  value  of  fJb  in  £q.  (11)  and  reducing,  there  obtainn 

4  =  _w(fe-^-|)-Wft.-^-l«.). 

=  - i  W  (to - «^  - 1»  (Pto -  »•);  (12) 
IntegratiiigEq.  (12),  and  noting  that  for(Bsl,y  =  0,  thereobtaina, 

.y  =  iW(-^+|-  +  -i-)+t«(--^+^+l.).  (13) 

for  the  equation  of  the  curve  A  D  B. 

Substituting  a  =  0,  in  Eq.  (13),  the  conespomdiiig  value  fa 
If  =s/beoomet 
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From  this  valae  ot  f  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  nine  as  if  oii» 
half  of  the  pressure  imifonnly  distribated  had  been  conoentratedaA 
the  middle  pomt ;  and,  by  making  «o  =  0  and  W  =  0,  reapeotiTelj, 
in  it,  that  the  corresponding  valaes  of  f  obtained  will  be  in  the 
relations  of  4  and  5  respectively  to  1,  aa  compared  with  f  in  tha 
preceding  oases. 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (10)  for  jx  its  Yalue, 

there  obtains  for  the  bending  moment^ 

« ^  =  -  ^  («-2  »)  -  t «» (P-3  «0.  (a) 

From  an  examination  of  this  equation  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
essentially  negatLve  for  a;  =  0,  and  that  as  x  increases  its  absolute 
▼alue  decreases,  up  to  a  value  x*  of  x  for  which 

-  ^  (i-2«')  - 1«  (r  -  3««)  =  0; 

and  which  equation,  solved  with  respect  to  a/,  will  give  one  positife 

I 
root,  comprised  between  the  limits  of  ^  /  and  ^~ ;  the  first  corre- 
sponding to  to  =  0,  and  the  second  to  W  =  0.     With  regard  to  the 
root  a/  of  the  preceding  expression,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  value 

■—^  =  0,  it  shows  that  there  will  be  a  point  of  inflection  in  the  curve 

corresponding  to  the  abscissa  a/ ;  and,  beyond  this  point,  that  Eq. 
(a)  changes  its  sign,  and  continues  increasing  in  value;  and,  as  the 
greatest  negative  value  corresponds  to  ad  =  0,  and  greatest  positive 
value  to  a;  =  ^,  it  will  be  seen,  that  since  these  values,  which  are 
respectively, 

-  JWZ  -  |u;r,  and  J  Wi  +  iu7/« 

are  the  one  minus,  the  other  plus,  the  greatest  strains  on  the  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-sections  will  therefore  be  at  B  and  D ;  the  lower 
half  of  the  cross-section  being  compressed  at  B,  whilst  that  at  D  is 
In  a  state  of  tension. 

The  strains  from  the  shearing  force,  at  any  cross-section,  will 
arise  from  the  two  forces  W,  and  %d{1  —  x)\  and  as  the  introduction 
of  the  moment  [l  of  the  couple  does  not  affect  these  values,  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  these  strains  which  will  be  due  alone  to  them. 

S.  BecMM  supported  at  three  pamte  in  the  same  right  line^  and 
acted  upon  hy  pre88%Mre$  distributed  in  any  manner  perjpendieulair  ta 
the  mean  Jihre, 
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When  a  rigid  beam  rests  upon  three  or  more  supports,  in  the 
same  right  line,  the  ordinary  rules  of  statics  dc  not  fnrmsh  the 
ineans  of .  determining  the  amount  of  pressures,  and  consequent 
reaction,  at  each  point  of  support,  arising  from  pressures  acting 
upon  the  beam;  the  problem  in  such  a  case  being  indeterminate. 

Taking,  for  example,  Cctae  2  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports, 
and  having  a  weight  uniformly  distiibuted  along  its  length,  it  has 
been  shown  that  each  support  bears  one  half  the  distributed  load; 
and  that  the  deflection  of  the  mean  fibre  at  the  middle  point,  repre- 
sented by  /*,  is  the  same  as  the  beam  would  take  were  f  ths  of  the 
load  acting  alone  at  the  middle  point.  Now,  when  the  beam  is  in 
this  conditiou,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  upon  a  support^  in  con- 
tact with  it  at  itQ  middle  point,  would  be  zero;  and  if  Uie  support  is 
raised  so  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the  beam  into  some  position 
intermediate  between  C  and  D,  the  pressure  on  it  would  be  a  certain 
portion  of  the  entire  pressure,  whilst  each  extreme  support  would  be 
reUeved  of  a  certain  corresponding  portion  of  this  pressure,  and  so 
on,  until,  the  point  of  contact  being  brought  in  the  same  right  line 
with  the  extreme  supports,  the  intermediate  support  would  eyi- 
dently  counteract  the  total  pressiire  at  C  to  which  the  deflection  is 
due ;  which  being  f  ths  of  the  entire  load,  the  reaction  of  the  middle 
support  would  be  equal  to  this.  The  two  extreme  supports,  in  like 
manner,  would  fui-nish  a  reaction  equal  to  the  remaining  f ths,  or 
^ths  of  the  total  load  for  each. 

Ccbse  1.  (Fig.  S.)  Seam  resting  an  three  pamte  of  support  in  the 
same  tight  line  dimding  the  length  into  two  unegtud  segments. 

Let  each  s^gment^  A  B^  B  G  be  supposed  to  be  strained  by  a 


Bg. 


.S 


load  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length|  but  of  unequal  intensity 
on  the  unit  of  length  in  the  two. 
Bepresent  by 

2  r  and  2  2,  the  respective  lengths  of  AB  and  BO; 
to,  and  it/,  the  pressures  on  the  unit  of  length  of  2  V  and  2  {  ro* 

spectively ; 
Q'  and  Q,  the  forces  of  reaction  at  A  and  O ; 
P,  the  force  of  reaction  at  B; 
Xj  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  either  segment  referred  to 

^e  rectangular  co-ordinate  axes  having  B  for  origin ; 
CO,  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  B  makes  with  the 
axis  of  X. 
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In  this  case  the  forces  of  reactions,  Q^i  Q  and  P,  are  among  Urn 
quantities  to  be  determined  from  the  conditions  of  uie  qaestion. 

As  the  total  load,  or  pressure  2  u/  V  and  3  «o  2^  on  each  segmanf 
respecfdvely,  may  be  regarded  as  acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
segment,  and  as  their  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  r» 
action ;  from  the  principles  of  statics,  there  obtains  the  relations, 

Q/  +  Q  +  p  =  2«/P  +  2  w2,  (a) 
Q'  X  2  r  +  2  1©  i  X  i  =  Q  X  2  2  +  2  «/  P  X  T;  (b) 

in  which  £q.  (a)  expresses  the  relations  of  the  sums  of  the  forces ; 
and  Eq.  (b)  that  between  their  moments  with  respect  to  the  point 
B. 

Referring  to  Eq.  (6),  Case  2,  §  r,  there  obtains,  to  express  the 
relation  between  the  moment  of  flexibility  for  any  oross-section  of 
the  segment  B  O,  at  the  distance  x  from  B, 

'0  =  *«'(2i-a>)'-Q(2Z-»);(l) 

integrating  between  the  limits  of  as,  and  »  =  0,  and  observing  thai 

dy 
for  the  latter  limit,  --'  ss  tan*  ot :  and  that  the   constant  intro* 

ax 

iuoed  by  the  integration  becomes  e  tan.  u ;  there  obtains 

g^s=iu;(4ra-2/»»  + j)-Q/2/«-yWstan.«;(2) 

integrating  £q.  (2),  there  obtains 

ty^ifo  (2r«*-|2«»+^)-Q(/«*-^)+stan.««,(S) 

for  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  of  the  segment 
BO. 

By  simply  changing  to,  Z,  Q  to  correspond  to  the  notation  for  the 
segment  A  B,  and  -f-  e  tan.  u  into  —  s  tan.  u,  in  Eqs.  (1),  (2)  and 
(3),  the  same  relations  will  be  obtained  for  the  segment  A  B. 

But  since,  for  «  ss  0  and  »  as  2  {,  y  becomes  zero,  there  obtains 
by  the  substitution  of  a;  =  2  Z  for  the  segment  B  G,  and  x  as  2 1 
for  the  segment  A  B^  the  relations, 

03=2to^  —  tQT   +2e  tan.  to  L  (c) 
0  =:2ii/2^  — f  Q'2'*-aetan.  ool.  (d) 

From  Eqs.  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  by  the  ordinary  process  of  elimii» 
don,  tlie  quantities  P,  Q,  Q'  and  tan.  co  can  be  readily  found. 
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Sappofdng  19  =  «c/  and  Z  =  T ;  then  there  obtusB  Q  s=  Q^  and 
fean*  d)  =  O9  sinoe  the  two  segments  become  symmetrical,  and  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  B  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X.  Making  these 
sulwtitutions  in  Eqs.  (a)  and  (c),  there  obtains 

2Q  +  P  =  4w/,  (a') 
2fol*:^iQP,  (c') 

By  elimination  between  these  two  Eqs.,  there  obtains 

Q  =  t  «  i  =  A  {^^'O*  a^<i  ^  =  f  (^w'Oi 

which  are  the  same  values  as  already  given  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  section. 

t.  (Fig.  T)  Secvms  resting  upon  omy  wumber  of  wUermediate 
points  of  support  between  thmr  two  ends^  having  their  segments  unu 
fomdf/  hadfd. 

The  same  processes,  followed  in  the  preceding  sections,  find  their 
applications  in  the  cases  that  fall  under  this  section;  the  only 
difficully  being  in  the  complex  character  of  the  solution.  To  avoid 
this,  the  expedient  has  been  adopted,  instead  of  finding  the  values 


H 


.T 


■r 


of  the  forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  of  support  directly,  as  in 
§  s,  to  use  the  bending  moments  taken  with  respect  to  the  crosa- 
sections  at  the  points  of  support,  as  auxiliary  unknown  terms, 
and  from  these  to  determine  the  forces  of  reaction,  and  also  the 
bending  moments  and  shearing  forces  for  any  intermediate  points 
between  the  supports. 

Let  A  B  and  0  be  any  three  of  the  consecutive  points  of  sup- 
port of  a  beam,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same  right  line.  Eepre- 
sent  by 

I  and  l\  the  segments  A  B,  B  0 ;  * 

to,  u)\  the  pressures  on  the  unit  of  length  of  I  and  V  respectively ' 

X',  X",  X'  ,  the  bending  moments  for  the  cross-sections  at  A,  B 

and  C  respectively ; 
.  »j  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  segment  I  referred  to 

rectangular  co-ordinates  having  A  for  origin. 
Taking  a  cross-section  at  any  point,  at  the  distance  x  from  the 
origin  A,  the  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  (I  -  x] 
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ftnd  its  moment  will  he  ^  ^fo  {I  -^  «*),  estimating  tbe  directkn  ol 
the  rotation  from  A  X  towards  A  Y  as  positive.  Then,  in  the 
expression  of  the  bending  moment  for  this  point,  there  will  enter 
thu  moment,  and  also  the  moments  of  all  the  other  forces,  arising 
from  the  reactions  of  the  points  of  support,  and  the  pressures  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  the  different  segments,  from  A  towards 
X ;  the  moments  of  which  last  forces  will  be  expressed  in  terms 
containing  the  first  degree  of  x  only  and  constants ;  so  that,  defi- 
nitively, tiie  bending  moment  for  this  cross-section  will  be  of  the 
form  A-\-Bx^iu)X*;  in  which  A  and  B  are  constsnts,  to  be 
subsequentiy  found. 

Taking  then  the  general  Eq.  between  the  moment  of  flexifailiiy 
and  tiie  bending  moment,  there  obtains, 

Integrating  between  the  Hmits  of  x  and  »  =  Z,  and  representing  by 

dv 
Kf  what  -j^  becomes  for  ie  =  0 ;  and  by  K"for  sc  =  ^,  in  detemuniDg 

CUD 

the  value  of  the  constants  of  integration,  there  obtains 
g^^_K')=A.»  -f-  ^B««-|w»».  (2) 

I  (K'-KO  =  A  ri-  i  BT  -  ^  wZ".  (3) 

Integrating  Eq.  (2)  again,  between  the  limits  a?  =  0,  and  9^  If' 
there  obtains 

-  8  K'=  J  A  Z  -f  ^  B  r-  ^  wZ».  (4) 

Eliminating  E'  between  Eqs.  (3)  and  (4),  there  obtains 

s  K"=  i  A  /  -f  J  B  r  -  i  u;  /•.  (6) 

By  placing  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  B^  the  bending  moment, 
for  any  cross-section  in  the  segment  B  C.  will,  in  like  manner,  take 
the  form  A'  +  B'a?  —  •)■  to'  a;',  by  using  tne  same  processes  as  in  the 
legment  A  B ;  and  from  these  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  will  be  the 
relation,  analogous  to  Eq.  (4),  shown  by  the  expi-ession, 

s  K"=  i  A  r  +  I  B'  r  -  ^  w'  l'\  (6) 
Eliminating  K"  between  Eqs.  (5)  and  (6),  there  obtains 

J  A  /  -h  i  A  r  +  i  B  r  +  i  B'  r  -  i  to  p  -  ^  to'  r-  =  0.  (7) 

Now  the  quantities  A,  B,  A',  B',  can  be  expressed  in  terms  o* 
X',  X",  X'";  for  the  function  A+  B  «  —  J  to  »■  should  have  tbssanf 
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ralnesasX  andX",for»  =0  and  »  =  {;  making  these  labstitationf 
for  X  in  this  fimction,  there  obtaina 

A=X'fora9  =  0;andA  +  B{  —  iu;Z"  =  X",  for  9  =  & 
Hence 

A  =  X',  and  B  =  i  w  i  +  ^  J^  .  (a) 

In  like  manner, 

A':r-  X",  and  B'  =  i  w'  r+        ^  ^.  (b) 

Sabstitating  these  valaes  of  A,  B,  A',  B'  in  Eq.  (7),  there  obtains 

oenoe, 

X'l  +  2  X"  {?  +  0  +  X'"  f  +  i  (^^+  ^'  O  =  0;  (c) 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  bending  moments  for  an  j 
three  consecutive  points  of  support. 

This  striking  theorem  furnuihes  the  means  of  obtaining  the  re« 
lations  between  the  bending  moments  for  any  number  of  cross-sec- 
tions on  consecutive  points  of  support.  Supposing  n  + 1  to  be  tho 
number  of  consecutive  supports,  represented  by  A«,  A„  A,. . . .  An_t» 
A«_i,  A. ;  and  the  corresponding  bending  moments  by  X^,  Xi,  X,, 
....  X..,9  X..  It  will  be  apparent^  in  the  first  place,  that  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  bending  moments  Xo  and  X.  of 
the  two  extremities  must  be  zero ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tities alone  to  be  determined  will  be  from  X|  to  X._i,  or  n —  1  un- 
known terms.  To  find  these  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  apply  Eq. 
(c)  successively  to  each  conseoutive  pair  of  segments  to  obtain  the 
number  of  equations  from  which,  by  successive  eliminadon,  X|,  X,, 
etc.,  can  be  found. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  determined  the  bending  moments  X|  for 
the  corresponding  points  of  support ;  that  for  any  point,  between 
two  supports,  of  an  intermediate  segment,  can  be  found ;  and  the 
equation  between  it  and  the  moment  of  flexibility  be  deduced ;  by 
determining,  from  £q.  (a),  the  values  of  A  and  B  corresponding  to 
this  segment,  and  substituting  them  in  Eq.  (1).  The  final  equa- 
tion determined  by  integrating  the  equation  twice,  will  give  the  rela- 
tions between  x  andy  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  in  this  segments 

Applications  of  formula  (c). — This  formula  can  be  applied,  first 
to  find  the  bending  moments  at  the  points  of  support ;  and  second, 
from  their  values  to  deduce  the  pressures  or  reactions  at  those  points. 

Ccue  1.  Seomh  resting  on  three  points  of  support  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart. — ^This  case,  which  has  already  been  considered,  ia 
repeated  here  to  compare  more  directly  this  method  with  the  one 
treated  in  §  8.    In  this  case,  the  quantities  represented  by  L  T,  19, 
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ur,  Eq.  (c)  become  respectiTelj  2  I  and  to;  and  X',  X'"  are  etdi 
zero.     MftiriTig  these  changes,  tibere  obtains, 

2  X"  (2  /  +  2  0  +  HS  w^+  8  w  P)=  0,  or  8  X"  /  +  4mP  =  0 

hence  X'  =  —  J  lo  T. 

But  from  E().  (1),  §  s,  making  x  =  0,  the  value  of  the  bending 
moment  for  the  intermediate  point  of  support  is2Q{  —  2tar,  bj 
changing  the  signs  of  both  members  of  tbe  equation  to  conform  to 
the  foregoing  value  of  X'.  Equating  these  two  values  of  the  bend- 
ing moment,  there  obtains, 

2Q.l^2wP=:—iwr,  hence  Q  =  iu>l  =  ^{^wl), 

which  is  the  same  value  as  before  found. 

Ca$6  2.  £eam  retUng  on  four  paints  oftupport^  the  two  exbrmM 
aegmenta  being  equal  and  me  middle  one  tmeqiud  to  either  of  the 
otkere. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D  (Fig.  U)  be  tiie 

mtf.  U  four  points  of  support ;  the  segment 

^  A  B  =  C  D.  Bepresent  the  segments 

.  AB,  CD  by/,  and  BChjnl;  by 

t  I  11   to,j  u>fy  to,  the  pressures  on  the  units 

A  B  C  D  of  length  on  the  segments  A  B,  B  C, 

C  D  respectively. 
First,  to  find  the  bending  moments,  X„  X,,  for  the  cross-sectiona 
at  B,  C  there  obtains  from  Form,  (c),  for  the  segments  A  B,  B  C, 

2  X,  (i  +  n  0  +  X,  n  /  +  i  (Wi  ^  -h  «?,  n"Z»)  =  0,  (x) 

as  Xo,  =  0 ;  and  for  segments  B  0,  C  D, 

Xi  w  Z  +  2X,  (/  +  n  0  +  i  (w,  w*  ^  +  «^  P)  =  0,  (y) 

as  Xt  =  0. 

Eliminating  between  £qs.  (x),  (y),  there  obtains, 

^=4(2+nH2+3n)t"  «'«"  «'  <2  +  «)  «».-  2  (1  +  «)  «-.]•  W 

Taking  now  the  general  expression  for  the  bending  moment,  X, 
at  any  point  of  the  segment  C  D,  which  is  of  the  form, 

X  =  a  +  )3  a;  —  ^  to,  SB*, 

vid  letermining  the  values  of  a  and  ^,  as  in  Eqs.  (a),  (b) ;  and 
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makiiig  X  =  0,  for  «  =  0 ;  and  X  =  X„  for  9  =  {;  the  ytlwm  of 
X  bomg  estimated  from  D,  there  obtaixui 

a  =  0,  and  )3  Z  —  i to,r  =  X«; 

wiiidh  Babstituted  in  the  preceding  ezpreasion,  there  obtains 

X=(^+^«,z)a-^«,aj»,  (o) 

In  like  manner,  for  the  segment  C  B^  estimating  the  a^s  from  O, 
the  general  value  of  X  takes  the  form 

X  =  o'  +  )8'»i— iw,»",; 

determining  a'  and  )3'  from  the  conditions  that  for  a?  =  0,  X  =  X|, 
and  for  a^  =  n  {,  X  =  Xi ;  there  obtains,  after  eliminating  a',  jS', 

X  =  X,-h(5^^+itr,w?)»j-iw,»«,.  (p) 

For  the  segment  A  B,  estimating  the  x^b  from  A,  by  a  simple  change 
of  the  notation,  placing  Xi  for  X^,  and  Wi  for  trj,  in  the  value  for 
X  for  the  segment  C  D,  there  obtains 

X  =  (-y-  +iu;,^)a?,  — ^iOi»",.  (q) 

Now  the  object  of  the  proposition  may  be,  either  to  find  the  re- 
action at  the  points  of  support  as  in  Ccue  1 ;  or  to  find  the  strain 
on  the  unit  of  area  at  any  cross-section.  In  the  first  case,  the  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  the  same  as  in  Coue  1.  The  bending  moment, 
arising  from  the  force  of  reaction  regarded  as  unknown,  and  from 
the  total  force  distributed  over  the  first  segment  which  is  known, 
must  be  placed  equal  to  the  bending  moment  as  given  in  the  Eq. 
(m),  and  from  the  resulting  equation  the  force  of  reaction  can  be 
found.  In  like  manner,  the  difference  between  the  moments  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  at  A  and  B,  and  of  the  total  forces  on  the  two 
segments,  A  B,  B  C,  must  be  placed  equal  to  the  bending  moment 
given  in  Eq.  (n),  to  find  the  force  of  reaction  at  B.  The  same  pro- 
cesses must  be  followed  for  the  two  segments  D  C,  C  B. 

In  the  second  case,  to  find  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  for  any 
cross-section,  in  either  segment,  the  Eqs.  (o),  (p),  (q)  must  be  used, 
as  in  Oases  2,  3,  §  r. 

Case  3.  To  determine  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  in  a 
heofn  vmiforwly  loaded  on  each  unit  of  length  and  retting  on  Jw% 
points  of  support  at  equal  distances  apart. 
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Let  A,  B^  0,  D,  E,  (Fig.  Y)  be  the  five  points  of  sapport.    B» 
present  by 

^  the  equal  distances  A  B,  B  0 

b  to,  the  weight  on  the  nnit  of  length  * 

p*  p'                 P,  the  force  of  reaction  at  the  mid 

-         f          ^  I            .         die  point  O; 

^           I           I  ^       P',  P'y  the  equfdfOTces  of  reaction 


at  the  point  B,  D ; 


^  B         c  D  E      p//^  p/'^  ^e  jjame  at  the  extreme 

points  A,  E  J 
X/>  X"|  the  bending  moments  at  B  and  C. 

Resuming  £q.  (c)  and  applying  it  successiyely  to  the  segmentoi 
A  B,  B  C,  and  B  C,  C  D,  there  obtains  for  the  two  first 

2X'(l  +  l)  +  X"/  +  i  (m7^  +  wZ«),  or  4  X'  +  X"  +  i  •»  r  = 
(0)  ;  and  for  the  two  B  C,  CD, 

X'-h2X"-hiwr=:0; 
and  by  elimination, 

X'  =  —  A  tr  r, and  X"  =  —  ^loT. 

Now,  for  the  segment  A  B,  the  forces  acting  upon  it,  to  produce 
deflection,  are  the  force  of  reaction  at  A  which  is  P",  and  the  weight 
to  I  uniformly  distributed  over  the  segment;  from  this  there  obtains, 
as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

For  the  segment  B  C,  the  forces  producing  deflection  are  the  two 
forces  of  reaction  P'',  P',  acting  with  the  respective  arms  of  lever  2 
I  and  I ;  and  the  two  equal  weights  w  Z,  the  one  acting  with  the 
arm  of  lever  |-  Z,  and  the  other  with  the  arm  of  lever  •)■  I,  hence 

P".  2?  +  P'Z-fw^-itor=  -f  X"=  -tV^'^; 
hence,  substituting  for  P'',  and  reducing, 

Having  determined  P"  and  P',  there  obtains,  since  the  sum  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  is  equal  to  the  entire  load, 

PH-  2P"-f  2F  =  4toZ.  .-.  P  =  -H(4«7f)- 

Case  4.  Suppose  that  the  becum  is  tmifamUj/  loaded  and  r^gimg 
an  n  pomts  of  support  at  equal  distances  apart 
Let  I  =  one  of  the  equal  distances, 
w  =  the  load  on  a  unit  of  length, 

X«,  X„  Xs>  etc.,  be  the  bending  moments  over  the  suppoda^ 
^o»  ^i>  ^iy  ^^'i  he  the  reactions  of  thesupports,  and 
n  =  the  number  of  miDports. 
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If  n  be  even  the  reaction  of  the  ^  n^  and  (^  n  +  l)**"  supports 
wiIL  be  equal,  and  if  n  be  odd  the  ^  (n  +  1)  will  be  the  middle  sup- 
port^ and  the  reaction  of  the  supports  equidistant  from  the  middle 
will  be  equal. 

In  this  case  Eq.  (c)  becomes  when  n  is  even, 

=  0 
=  0 
=  0 


X^..,  +  4X^.  +  X^.  +  i  wT  =  0 

In  this  case  Xo  =  0.      When  n  is  known  Xi,  X,,  etc.,  become  oom- 
pletelj  known,  after  which  Y^  Y,,  eta,  may  be  found. 

To  find  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  the  ends  for  any  ntunber 
of  supports,  we  begin  with  the  general  equation  of  moment^ 
which  in  t^s  case  becomes 


=  — V.«  +  it«»". 


Integrating  once  gives 


Integrating  again  gives 

But  2^  =  0  for  a;  =  0  .*.  0,  =  0, 

AJso  y  =5  0  for  a?  =  /  .-.  d  =  J  V^T  —  J!r«P 

Hence  «  ^  =:|Vo{r  -  3««) +^«(4aj»-i^ 
At  the  first  support  a;  =  0,  and  ^  =  tang,  i. 


■.tang.i=[iY,-wij^^ 


At  the  middle  of  the  first  space  x  =  il^  and  the  deflection  at  thai 
point  is 

U.  AppKeaUon  of  the  theormm  in  the  pteeeding  iecUom  to 
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moHng  the  effect  of  the  exterrud  forces  in  producing  strame  on  Ae 
parts  composing  a  frame. 

Every  part  of  a  frame  may  be  subjected  either  to  a  direct  stzain 
of  compression,  or  extension,  from  an  external  force  acting  in  ihe 
direction  of  the  fibres ;  to  a  strain  on  the  fibres  by  a  force  acting 
perpendicular  to  them ;  or  to  one  arising  from  a  force  acting  ob- 
liquely to  the  fibres  so  as  to  produce  simple  deflection,  and  either 
direct  extension,  or  compression. 

The  forces  themselves  may  be  classified  under  two  heads.  Ist 
Those  which  are  directly  applied  to  certain  points.  2d.  Those 
which  are  transmittedi  from  the  points  of  application  of  the  first, 
through  the  intermedium  of  parts  of  the  frame  to  other  points,  and 
which,  from  the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  the  frume  to  each  other, 
can  be  found,  by  the  laws  of  statics,  when  the  first  are  given,  or 
can  be  determined,  as  in  the  cases  just  examined  of  reactions. 

The  problems,  therefore,  which  present  themselves  for  solution 
in  this  section,  are  to  find  the  directions  and  intensities  of  the 
forces  acting  on  each  piece  ;  and  to  determine  from  them  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  each,  so  that  the  strain  on 
the  unit  of  surface  shall  at  no  point  be  greater  than  the  limit  al- 
lowed for  safety. 

C€ue  1.  (Fig.  W.)  Seam  resting  at  the  lower  end  vpon  a  hori- 
zontal  support^  and  at  the  upper  against  a  vertical  surface^  and 
Hrained  by  a  weight  applied  at  its  middle  point 

Let  A  B  be  the  axis  of 
the  beam;  O  the  middle 
point  where  the  weight  W 
is  applied.  Bepresent  by  ^ 
the  length  A  B ;  by  a,  the 
angle  between  A  B  and  the 
vertical  line  through  O; 
H,  the  horizontal  force  of 
reaction  at  the  point  B 
where  the  beam  rests  against 
the  vertical  surface,  and 
which  is  equal  and  contrary 
to  a  corresponding  horizon- 
tal reaction  at  the  point  A, 
arising  from  a  shoulder  which  prevents  the  lower  end  from  moving 
outwards. 

As  the  couple  H.  —  H  tends  to  turn  A  B  in  a  direction  oontraiy 
to  the  action  of  W,  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  their  mo* 
ments  must  be  equal,  hence 


-H 


ELg.W 


w 


HxOD  =  WxAD. 


But  CD  =  B£3r/  COS.  a;  and  AD  =i  AE  =  i  I  stn.  a;and 

Bubstituling  these  values  in  the  preceding  expression,  there  obtainf 
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moos.a=Wilgm.a^  .\  H  =  ^  W  tan.  a. 

The  beam  therefore  is  subjected  at  its  lower  end  to  the  fores  of 
vertical  reaction  W,  and  one  of  horizontal  reaction  H. 

Now  representing  the  force  W,  bj  the  line  A  b ;  and  the  one  H 
b  V  the  line  A  p ;  and  constructing  ihe  parallelogramB  of  forces,  on 
tliese  two  lines  respectivelj  as  resultants,  having  the  components 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  A  B  ;  Ad  and  A  m  will  be  the  per- 
pendicular components  of  A  b  and  A  p,  and  A  O,  A  n  the  parallel 
components.  Finding  the  values  of  these  components  from  the  dia- 
gram, there  obtains 

A.  d  =  W  sin.  a,  A  c  =  W  cos.  a ;  A  m  =  ^  W  tan.  a  cos.  a,  A  n 

=  ^  W  tan.  a  sin.  a. 

The  two  perpendicular  components,  it  will  be  seen,  act  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  therefore  the  strain  on  the  fibres,  arising  from 
simple  deflection,  will  be  due  to  their  difference ;  whilst  the  com- 
ponents along  A  B  acting  in  the  same  direction  will  produce  a 
direct  strain  of  compression  on  the  fibres  due  to  their  sum. 

The  greatest  value  for  the  bending  moment  will  evidently  be  for 
the  cross-section  of  the  beam  at  O  where  the  weight  W  acts. 
I^herefore  to  express  its  value  for  this  pointy  there  obtains 

(W  sin.  a  —  J  W  tan.  a  cos.  a)  -J-  Z  =  J  W  sin.  a  I. 

Supposing  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  to  be  a  rectangle,  and 
representing  the  side  in  the  direction  in  which  W  acts  by  <f,  and 
the  breadth  by  6,  there  obtains,  §  q,  for  the  limit  of  the  strain  on 
the  unit  of  area  at  the  extreme  fibre,  due  to  the  deflection 

,      JWsin.  a^       .Tir*  ^ 

-     R'  =  * — r-T-n =  I  W  sin.  a  r— 

^bcP  •  bcP 

For  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  surface  from  the  direct  compiessioii 
arising  from  the  sum  of  the  parallel  components,  there  obtains 

« 

_,,       W  COS.  a  +  -J-  W  tan.  a  sin.  a 

R  = ^2 

Now  taking  the  sum  R'  -f-  R",  the  limit  R'"  of  the  strain  on  the 
unit  of  area  must  be  less  than  this  tnim,  or 

R"'  <  R'  +  R". 

In  the  preceding  example,  as  in  the  following  in  this  section,  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  lengths  of  the  beams  and  their  cross-fleo- 
tion  are  supposed  to  be  such  tibat  f^  or  the  greatest  ordinate  of  the 
curve  of  the  mean  fibre,  arising  from  the  deflection,  may  be  regarded 
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M  00  amaX  tliat  the  direction  of  the  components  of  the  eztenuJ 
forces  parallel  to  this  fibre  shall  deyiate  so  slightly  from  a  righl 
line  tliat  it  may  be  regarded  as  such.  In  any  other  case  the  mo> 
ment  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  components  wonld  have  to  be 
added  to  the  moment  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  perpendicalar 
components  to  obtain  the  bending  momenta  In  practice  it  is  sel- 
dom that  this  is  necessary,  as  the  amount  of  deflection  allowed  ii 
always  very  small 

Case  2.  (Fig.  X.)  Seam  having  one  end  solidly  Jmd  and  «up- 
poried  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  ends,  either  by 
another  inclined  beam  below^  or  by  a  bar  above  it^  to  mutain  ike 
action  of  a  weight  at  the  other  end. 

Let  A  B  be  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  beam,  C  the  intermediate 
point  to  which  a  beam  D  C,  or  a  bar 
E  0  is  attached. 

Bepreaent  by  W,  the  weight  act 
ing  at  B  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  A 
0  =:  2  and  B  C  =  r  the  lengths  of 
the  two  segments;  a,  the  angle 
ADO. 

The  beam  being  held  in  its  posi- 
tion and  prevented  from  turning 
around  C  by  the  downward  vertical 
reaction  at  the  point  A.  Represent- 
ing this  force  of  reaction  by  W^, 
there  obtains,  frt)m  the  theorem  oi 
parallel  forces, 

and  for  the  resultant  of  W  and  W' 
which  acta  through  tiie  point  C, 


w*  w  — 


Kepresenting  this  resultant  by  the  line  0  b,  and  oonstruodng  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  in  the  directionB  C  B^  O  D  of  the  axes  of 
the  beams,  there  obtains 

Z  -k  r  24-  r 

Oe=-Wi-i-l  tan.«;  Od  =  Wy 


WMLOL 


Taking  the  segment  A  C,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  fibres  will  be 
fftraiiied  by  the  force  W  y  ,  acting  at  A  to  produce  simple  defies 
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tiim ;  and  by  the  force  W  — 7—^^^^  S  acting  in  (ihe  direotion  C  e^ 

to  produce  direct  extension.  The  limits  of  the  strains  on  the  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-section  as  a  rectangle,  in  which  d  and  h  repre- 
sent the  sides,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  will  be, 


V. 
R'=— =1-,  and  H": 


W — 2 —  tan.  a 


hd 


and  for  R'"  <  R'  +  R^ 


_      6  W  i'  l-¥V 

As  the  strain  on  the  lower  beam  is  direct  compression,  there  ob- 
tains for  this  limit, 

W  (^  +  V) 


R"< 


6  d'  COS.  al 


in  which  V  and  d^  are  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  cross-section. 

Like  expressions  would  be  found  for  the  bar,  the  directions  of 
the  direct  strains  being  reversed.  Those  on  the  segment  A  G  being 
compressions,  and  those  on  the  bar  extensions. 

Case  3.  (Fig.  Y.)  Strains  on  the  parts  of  a  frame  of  three  beams 
arising  from  a  pressure  at  one  of  the  angmcvr  points^  or  from  pre^- 
wwres  wniformly  distributed  over  tlie  lengths  of  two  of  the  parts. 

In  this  combination  the  beams 
are  united  at  the  angular  points 
by  some  of  the  usual  joints  for 
such  purposes. 

Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  the 
beam  B  C  to  be  horizontal,  and 
to  rest  on  two  fixed  supports  at 
B,  G,  and  the  pressure  at  A  to  > 
arise  from  a  weight  W. 

Setting  off  from  A  the  length  A  b  along  a  vertical  line,  to  repre^ 
sent  the  weight  W ;  constructing  on  this  line,  as  a  resultant,  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  having  the  components  A  d,  A  O,  in  the 
directions  of  the  two  beams  A  B^  B  G ;  and  denoting  the  angles 
between  A  b  and  its  two  components  by  p  and  g,  there  obtains 


Ad  =  W- 


sin.  q 


Bin.  {p  +  q) 


;  Ac  =  W-r 


sin.jE> 


■"^  iP  +  ^) 


If,  from  d  and  o,  two  lines  d  m,  e  n  be  drawn  perpendicular  \o 
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A  b,  they  wOl  be  equal,  and  will  represent  the  horuontal  presBvre 
or  reaction  of  the  beams  at  the  point  A,  which  is  expressed  hj 

sin.  p  Bin.  q 

d  m  =  c  n  =  -: — 7 ; — r  Tr. 

sin.  (p  +  q) 

Now  as  the  pressures,  represented  by  the  components  A  d^  A  c, 
«re  transmitted  through  the  beams  to  the  points  B  and  C  respect- 
ively, they  can  each  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  vertical 
which  will  be  counteracted  by  the  points  of  support  B,  G  ;  and  one 
horizontal,  counteracted  by  the  resistance  offeied  by  the  beam  B  C 

The  vertical  component  at  B  is  evidently  equal  to  A  m,  and  the 
one  at  G  to  A  n ;  the  horizontal  components  at  B  and  G  are  each 
equal  to  d.  m  =  o  n.     From  the  diagram  there  obtains 


,^^  sin.  q  COS.  p        .  ,^  suu  p  cos.  q 

Am  =  W-: — 7 — -rS;    A  n  =  W    .     ,     ^\i 
sin.  (p  +  q)*  BOL  (p  +  q)* 

for  the  vertical  components,  or  pressures  on  the  points  of  support. 
When  the  angles,  p  and  q  are  equal,  there  obtains 

W 

Ad  =  Ac  =  i ;  dm  =  cn  =  iWtan./>;  Am  =  An  =  i'W. 

cos.  p 

The  strains  on  A  B,  A  G  will  be  compressions ;  and  that  on  B  G 
extension.  Their  limit  on  the  unit  of  area  will  be  determined  as 
in  the  preceding  cases  for  direct  compression  or  extension ;  which 
values,  however,  would  be  true  only  under  the  supposition  that  the 
relations  between  the  lengths  A  B,  A  G  and  the  areas  of  their 
cross-sections  were  such  that  there  would  be  no  strain  from  de- 
flection. 

It  is  well  in  this  and  like  cases,  for  convenience,  to  note,  that  the 
two  triangles  A  d  b,  A  O  b  into  which  the  parallelogram  is  divided 
by  A  b,  are  similar  to  the  triangle  BAG;  that  the  perpendiculars 
d.  m,  d  n  divide  A  b  into  segments  which  are  respectively  propor- 
tional to  the  two  segments  into  which  B  G  is  divided  by  A  b  pro- 
longed ;  and  that  in  the  resolution  of  either  component  of  A  b,  as 
A  d  for  example,  at  any  point,  as  B,  on  its  line  of  direction,  into 
components  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  A  b,  the  two  components 
will  be  respectively  d  m,  and  A  in,  which  is  the  s^ment  of  A  b 
between  A  and  d  m. 

In  the  case  of  an  equal  pressure,  t&,  on  each  unit  of  length  of 
A  B,  A  G,  represented  by  2, 1  respectively,  each  beam  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  Case  1 ;  the  strains  arising  from  the  vertical  preasnret 
to  I  and  to  I'  acting  at  the  middle  points  of  the  beams. 
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Oom  4.  (Fig.  Z.)  Bw>f  trust  framed  ioith  $truU  and  king-fost. 

The  strains  on  the  different  parts  in  this  and  like  cases  are 
osnallj  due  to  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  the  rafters,  in 
whioh  may  be  included  the  weight  of  each  rafter. 

The  struts  £  D,  F  D  are  intended  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
deflection  of  the  rafters,  keeping  the  middle  point  of  each  in  the 
same  right  line  as  the  two  ends.  Each  rafter  therefore  will  be  in 
the  condition  of  a  beam  resting  on  three  supports  in  a  right  linO| 
in  which  -Iths  of  the  component  of  to  2  perpencUoular  to  the  rafter 
will  act  at  the  middle  point,  and  i^ths  at  each  end. 


Representing  by  I  the  length  A  C,  B  C  of  the  rafters ;  by  to  the 
weight  on  the  unit  of  length ;  and  by  a,  the  angle  CAB  between 
each  rafter  and  the  tie-beam  A  B  j  tiien  the  normal  pressure  at  the 
middle  point  of  each  rafter  will  be  -I  to  Z  cos.  a,  and  that  at  each 
end  -f^to  I  cos.  a.  The  components  parallel  to  or  along  the  rafters 
will  produce  direct  compression. 

I^esaure  an  the  Struts, — This  pressure  will  arise  from  ^tol  cos.  a. 
Representing  by  /8  the  angle  between  the  strut  and  rafter,  and  by 
P  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  strut,  the  component  of  P 
perpendicular  to  the  rafter  must  be  equal  to  the  normal  pressure  on 


the  rafter,  or, 


COS.  a 


P  sin.  jS  =4  to  Zoos.  a.  .•.  P  =  #  toZ  .   '  ^ 

Tension  on  king-post, — This  tension  arises  from  the  downward 
pull  of  the  pressure  P  on  each  strut,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  king-post,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam. 

As  each  strut  makes  an  angle  (fi  —  a)  with  the  tie-beam,  the  compo- 
nent of  P  along  the  king-post  will  be  P  sin.  {p  —  a)^  and  as  the  king- 
post prevents  deflection  of  the  tie-beam  at  the  middle  point,  the 
additional  pull  on  the  part  of  the  king-post  above  the  lower  end  ol 
the  struts  will  be  f  W ;  in  which  W  represents  the  weight  of  thfl 
tif»bwun     Therefore  calling  the  total  pull  T',  there  obtauiSy 

T'  =  f  W  +  2  P  sin.  (j8  -  a). 
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VerUeal  reaeUan  of  the  points  of  support  on  As  foci  of  «mI 
rafter  from  the  weigM  of  the  roof-covering  and  He-beam. 

Representing  by  W  the  vertical  reaction  at  A,  B,  2  W  will  evi* 
Hently  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  2  to  I  the  weight  of  the  roof-coverings 
mna  of  f  W  which  is  the  pull  on  the  king-post  from  the  weight  of 
ihe  tie-beam  transmitted  to  the  junction  C  of  the  rafters ;  there 
obtMlns  to  express  the  equality 

Tension  on  the  tie-heam. — ^The  forces  applied  to  the  foot  of  each 
rafter  at  A,  B,  are  the  vertical  reactions  W,  the  weight  -f^toly  and 
the  tension  on  the  tie-beam. 

Representing  this  tension  by  T.  it  ib  evident  that  the  difference 
between  the  components  of  W  and  T  normal  to  the  rafter  must  be 
equal  to  the  normal  component  of  -^  to  { ;  from  this  there  obtains 

Wcos.  a  —  Tsin.  a  =  il^toZ  COS.  a.   ,'.  T  =  (W  — i^wZ)  tan.  «u 

When  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  may  be  disregarded  in  producing 
deflection  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  strain  arising  from  T  alone. 

From  the  preceding  expressions,  the  values  of  T  and  T*  can  be 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  values  of  P  and  W  respectively. 

The  strains  on  each  segment  of  the  rafter  A  C,  for  any  cross-sec- 
tion, will  arise  from  the  forces  acting  normally  to  the  segments  at 
A  and  G  which  produce  deflection,  and  from  the  forces  acting  along 
the  rafter  producing  compression  at  the  cross-section.  These  can  be 
readily  found  in  a  similar  manner  to  Ccue  1. 

Having  found  the  amount  of  strain  for  each  piece  of  the  frame, 
the  limit  of  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  cross-section  can  be 
determined  in  the  usual  way. 

Case  5.  (Fig.  A'.)  JRoof  truss  in  which  the  rafters  are  divided 
into  three  equal  segmentSy  and  supported  at  the  points  of  division  by 
itrtUSf  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  supported  by  a  long  or  queens 
post. 


^ 

.A 

I 

1 

1 

c 

V>1    i 
A. 

^ 

E, 

^ 

K 

A 

D 

>N 

B 


Let  AF,FE,  ECbe  the  three  equal  segments;  FG,  ED  tJi« 
two  struts  supporting  the  points  F,  EL  and  supported  at  their  lower 
ands  by  the  queen  and  king-posts,  £3  G^  C  D. 
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The  more  usaal  maimer  of  determining  the  amotmt  of  strain  on 
aach  part  of  the  tnum  is  to  consider  it  as  composed  of  seyeial  secon- 
dary triangular  frames  or  trasses  «in  which  the  piece  common  to  any 
two  of  the  secondary  trasses,  as  a  strut  or  tie-beam,  for  example,  is 
subjected  to  the  strains  arising  from  the  compressions  or  extensions 
brought  upon  it  from  the  forces  acting  on  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

Taking  the  half  A  C  D  of  the  primaiy  A  C  B,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  the  secondary  trusses  AFGyABD,  ECD;  in 
which  the  strut  F  G,  and  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam  form 
parts  of  the  two  first,  etc. 

As  each  of  the  equal  segments  of  the  rafter  bears  one-third  of  the 
weight,  or  ^  to  2,  uniformly  distributed  over  it,  and  is  supported  at 
its  two  ends,  the  support  of  each  end  will  sustain  one-hiJf  of  this 
third  or  i,  ^to I  sz  ^wL  In  this  way  the  supports  A, C,  bear 
directly  fw  I ;  and  the  two  F,  £  bear  ^  to  2. 

Now  each  of  these  triangular  frames  may  be  regarded,  as  in  Case  3, 
as  acted  upon  by  a  vertical  force  at  its  vertex,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  produce  a  direct  compression  on  the  two  sides,  and  extension  on 
the  base.  To  find  the  amount  of  these  for  A  F  G,  construct  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  having  ^  to  2  for  the  resultant,  and  the  com- 
ponents in  the  directions  F  A,  F  G.  Representing  by  a  the  angle 
FAG,  these  components,  as  the  triangle  A  F  G  is  isosceles,  will  be 

iol 

equal,  and  each  equal  to  •)■  -: .     These  components  exert  comprea 

sin.  01' 

sions  on  F  A,  F  G,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  points  A  and  G. 

Here  the  first  is  sustained  by  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  point  of 

support,  and  that  of  the  segment  of  the  tie-beam  A  G.    To  find 

these  reactions,  resolve  4-  -: at  A  into  two  components,  one  ver- 

I         sm.  ct 

tical,  the  other  horizontal.     The  first  will  be  ^  to  ^ ;  the  second 

4-  to  Z  cot.  a.     By  a  like  process,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  com- 

ponents  of  ^ at  G  will  he  ^tcl  which  is  sustained  by  the 

queen-post  ES  G  and  transmitted  through  it  to  the  point  £3,  thus 
producing  direct  extension  on  the  queen-post  \u)l  cot.  a ;  and  the 
horizontal  component  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  one  at  A, 
and  will  produce  direct  extension  on  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie* 
beam. 

For  the  second  truss  A  B  D,  there  will  be  a  direct  force  ^  to  /, 
and  the  transmitted  force  }u)ly  or  itol  +  ^wl  ss^wl  acting  at  E. 

the  component  along  E  A,  and  i  -. — _,-^p  for  that  along  E  D 

These  two  components  are  transmitted,  through  the  rafter  an^ 
fltrut  respectively,  to   the  points  A,  D,  and   arn  there  counter 
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acted  hy  the  reactions  of  the  support  A,  and  the  He-beam  oft 
the  one  hand,  and  by  those  of  the  king-post  C  D  and  the  tie- 
beam  on  the  other.  The  extension  on  ^e  tie-beam  will  be  •)■  10  ( 
tan.  a ;  the  vertical  pressure  at  A,  •)■  ii;  2 ;  and  the  pull  on  the  king- 
post iwL 

For  the  half  A  C  D  of  the  primary  truss,  there  is  a  direct 
force  ^toly  and  the  transmitted  force  ^u^Z^or  ^tol  +  ^wl^i 
w  I  acting,  at  C.    This  resolved  at  G  in  the  direction  C  A  and 

perpendicular  to  the  direction  i  to  If  gives  for  the  first  J  -: 

and  i  to  I  coc*  a.  This  last  component  is  equal  and  contrary  to 
the  like  component  of  •}•  to  2,  for  the  other  half  B  C  D  of  the 
primary  truss. 

From  this  method  of  considering  the  connection  of  the  secondary 
trusses  with  each  other,  and  with  the  primary  truss,  and  the  pres- 
sures to  which  they  are  subjected,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  s^ment 
A  F  of  the  secondary  truss,  A  F  G,  will  be  strained  by  the  pres- 
sure at  F,  and  by  those  on  the  segments  F  13,  £3  C  of  the  rafter ; 
and  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam  by  those  oh  G  D,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  A  13  p  and  A  G  D.  In  like  manner  the 
strains  on  the  pai-ts,  13  F,  G  D,  which  connect  the  secondary  truss 
A  13  D  with  the  primary,  will  arise  from  the  pressures  at  13  and 
C.     Adding  together  these  different  forces,  there  obtains 

^   wl    ^  ^    tol       .     wl       ^    tvl     J,     .^  .        -., 

f  -, hi  -= \-i  ""^ —  =  i  -i i  for  the  compression  of  the  s^- 

sin.  a     °  sin.  a        sin.  a     ^  sin.  a 

ment  AF.     4--: l-i  -: =  4  -; ,  for  the  compression  on  the 

•  sin.  a     *  sm.  a     "  sin.  a 

setrment  F  E,    i  -: =  4  -; ,  for  the  compression  on  B  C. 

°  sm.  a      •  sm.  a 

In  like  manner  the  tension  on  the  segment  A  G  of  the  tie-beam 
will  be  found  equal  ix>  ^w  I  cot  a ;  and  that  on  the  segment  G  D, 
^  w  I  cot.  a,  as  this  segment  forms  a  part  both  of  the  secondary 
truss  A  13  D  and  of  the  primary. 

Caae  6.  (Fig.  B^)  Hoof  trusses  of  %orought  and  cast4ron. 

In  these  com- 
binations the 
rafters  of  the 
truss  are  of 
wrought-  iron 

of   a  X   o^  I 
cross  -  section; 

the     stmts     of 

cast-ir^n,    and 

the    tie  -  beamf 

and  rods  of  wrought-iron,  of  round  or  rectangular  cross-section. 
In  ordinary  spans  the  rafters  are  supported  by  a  single  strut,  as 

at  E^  D',  which  prevents  the  deflection  at  the  middle  point,  by  the 
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reaction  of  the  two  tie-rods  A  jy^  C  D',  to  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  strut  is  fastened.  When  the  length  of  the  rafter  is  so  great 
that  one  strut  would  not  give  sufficient  stiffness,  two  intermediate 
struts  are  inserted,  dividing  the  rafter  into  four  equal  segmentii; 
the  intermediate,  like  the  main  strut,  being  held  in  place  by  tie- 
rods. 

In  the  first  combination  there  will  be  one  secondary  truss  only, 
as  shown  in  the  left  half  of  the  Fig.  In  the  second,  there,  will  be 
three  secondary  trusses ;  but  each  of  the  two  smaller  ones,  being 
connected  only  with  the  larger  secondary  and  the  primary,  will  be 
affected  only  by  the  pressures  on  these  two. 

Taking  l^e  case  of  a  single  strut,  represent  by  to,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  rafter ;  Z,  its 
length ;  a,  the  angle  CAB;  H,  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the 
rafters  at  the  point  C  ;  R,  the  pressure  on  the  strut  E'  ly  ;  T,  the 
tension  on  the  tie-rod  AD';  S,  the  tension  on  C  IV. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  weights  of  the  strut  and  tie- 
rods,  as  small  in  comparison  with  w  2,  the  weight  of  the  rafters  ami 
roof-covering,  to  I  may  be  taken  as  acting  through  the  middle  poinii 
£'  of  A  C,  and  its  moment  therefore  will  be  equal  to  the  moment 
of  the  couple  H,— H,  at  C  and  A.     From  this  there  obtains 

wliAD"  =  H.  CD'. 

or,  placing  for  ^  A  W^  and  C  D",  their  values  ^  I  cos.  a,  I  sin.  a, 

^  «o  r  COS.  a  =  H  2  sin.  a.   .*.   H  =  ^  to  2  cot.  cu 

Considering  the  rafter  as  a  single  beam,  calling  R  the  normal 
pressure  at  the  point  E',  and  R'  those  at  the  points  A,  C,  there 
obtains,  C(U9  4, 

It  =  f  U7  2  cos.  a.     'Bf  =zrf^v>l  COS.  a. 

To  find  the  tension  T  on  the  tie-rod  A  D' ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  normal  component  of  the  tension  and  that  of  the  reac- 
tion wl  oi  the  weight  of  the  roof  at  the  point  A  is  equal  to  the 
normal  component  R^,  therefore 

w  I  cos.  a  —  T  sin.  a^-f^wl  cos.  a.    •%   T  =  f  to  Z  cot.  a. 

To  fiind  the  tension  S  on  C  ly ;  the  difference  of  the  component 
of  this  tension  and  of  the  component  of  H  perpendicular  to  the 
rafter  is  also  equal  to  R',  therefore, 

^wl  COB.  a  —  S  sin.  asi^vol  cos.  a.     .\     S  =  -^  to  Z  cot.  a. 

As  the  portion  of  the  tie-beam  between  the  points  jy  D  belongs 
only  to  the  primary  truss  A  C  B^  the  strain  upon  it  will  be  due  ts 
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the  homontal  reaction  H  of  the  two  halTes  of  the  tnus  at  C,  and 
will  therefore  be  equal  to  ^  to  /  cot.  a. 

From  these  ya 'knee  of  the  forces  of  compression  and  extension  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  truss,  the  strains  on  the  unit  of  area  on 
each  part  can  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Case  7.  (Fig.  B'.)  As  the  rafter  is  here  supported  at  three  inter- 
mediate points  of  support,  dividing  it  into  four  equal  segments, 
each  of  which  sustains  \v)l  uniformly  distributed,  the  normal 
pressure,  and  consequent  reactions,  at  the  points  of  support  will  he 
the  same  as  found,  Case  3,  §  t. 

Representing  by 

P,  the  normal  pressure  at  the  middle  point  of  the  rafter ; 

P',  P',  those  at  the  other  two  intermediate  points ; 

P'',  P",  those  at  the  ends ; 

T,  T',  IJie  tensions  on  the  segments  B  H,  D  H  of  the  horizontal 
tie-rod  of  the  larger  secondary  truss ; 

S,  S',  those  on  the  corresponding  segments  of  the  inclined  tie- 
rod; 

T",  S'',  those  on  the  two  tie-rods  of  the  smaller  secondaiy  truasss ; 

H,  the  horizontal  reaction  of  the  halves  of  the  primary  truss,  and 
which  is  equal  to  the  tension  on  the  segment  D  D  of  the  tie- 
rod  which  connects  them ; 

w  ly  the  vertical  reaction  at  B ; 

a,  the  angle  C  B  D" ; 

R,  the  pressure  on  the  main  strut  D  E. 
Then  there  obtains  for  the  tension  H  of  the  segment  D  D'  of  the 
tie-beam 

H  ss  •}•  ii;  /  cot.  a 
For  the  tension  T  of  the  segment  B  H  of  the  tie-beam 

w  I  cos.  a  —  P" 


M7  i  cos.  a  —  T  sin.  o  =  P".     /.     T  =s 


suu  a 


For  the  corresponding  tension  S  on  the  segment  C  I  of  the 
inclined  tie-rod, 

Hsin.o-P" 


H  sin.  a  —  8  sin,  a  s=  P".     .%     S  = 


sm.  \ 


For  the  tensions  T'  T'',  as  they  with  T  and  P'  are  in  equilibrio  at 
the  point  H^  the  algebraic  sums  of  their  components  perpendicular 
and  parallel  to  H  G,  will  respectively  be  equal  to  zero ;  therefore 

roQa.a-hT"co8.a  —  Toos.o  =  0    •••    T  +  T'^TmO 

riin.a--r'sin.  a-Tsin.a  +  P'  =  0. 

.-.     (r-.T"-.T)sin.o-hF  =  0, 
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In  like  maimer,  for  the  iensionB  S',  S",  S  and  the  prennire  P',  then 
o1  (tains 

S'  +  S"  -  S  =  0 

(S'-S"-S)8in.o  +  Fs30 

From  these  four  last  equations,  the  values  of  T'.  T"^  S',  S''  can  be 
readilj  fonnd,  as  S  and  P'  are  known.    Uxose  or  T"  and  S'', 


sm.  a 


The  strain  upon  the  main  strut  is  due  to  the  normal  pressure  P  and 
the  components  of  T"  and'S"  in  the  direction  of  P ;  there  obtains 
therefore, 

R=:P  +  (T"  +  S")Bin.a. 

This  value  of  R  is  balanced  hj  the  components  of  T',  S'  in  the  con- 
trary direction. 


Ca8B  8.  (Fig.  C.)  Single  kUtioe  girder. — ^This  girder,  which  con 
Asts  of  an  upper  and  lower  beam  A'  IX  A  D,  connected  by  diago- 
nal braces  A  A'  A'  B,  B  B',  etc.,  which  make  equal  angles  with 
A  "Dj  A!  D'y  may  be  regarded  as  an  articulated  system  m  which  the 
points  of  articulation  are  A,  A',  B,  B',  etc. ;  and  the  strains  upon 
each  piece  may  be  found  as  in  Ucue  5. 

The  girder  may  be  strained  either  by  a  single  force  acting  at  any 
point  of  it  perpendicular  to  A'  D'  or  A  D ;  or  by  equal  forces  act- 
ing at  the  points  of  articulation  B.  C,  D,  etc.,  which  would  result 
from  a  uniform  pressure  along  the  lower  beam. 

Supposing  the  girder  to  rest  on  horizontal  points  of  support  at 
its  extremities,  let  2  W  be  a  weight  suspended  at  its  middle  pointy 
and  a  the  angle  between  the  braces  and  a  vertical  line ;  then  each 
point  of  support  will  yield  a  reaction  W,  and  will  cause  a  strain  in 
the  direction  of  the  axes  of  each  of  the  two  pieces  A  A',  A  B  con- 
nected at  A.  To  find  the  direction  and  amount  of  each  of  these 
forces,  let  a  length  equal  to  W  be  set  off  from  A  on  the  vertical 
through  it,  as  the  resultant  pressure,  and  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
be  constructed  on  it,  having  its  components  in  the  direction  A  A' 
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W 

B  A;  that  in  the  direotion  A  A'  will  be •  the  other  W  tuv 

'  .COS.  a 

a ;  showing  that  A  A'  is  sabjected  to  compression  and  B  A  to 

extension. 

W 

The  force is  transmitted  to  the  point  A',  where  it  is  re- 

COS.  a 

ceived  and  counterbalanced  by  the  resistances  ofiered  by  the  pieces 

A'  B'  and  A'  B.    Prolonging  A  A',  beyond  A.  setting  off  from  A' 

W 
on  this  prolongation as  a  resultant,  and  constructing  the  par- 
allelogram of  forces  in  the  direction  B  A'  and  A'  B' ;  the  compo- 

W 

nent  in  the  direction  B  A'  will  be ;  tliat  in  A'  B',  2  W  tan.  a. 

COS.  a 

The  first  will  cause  extensiony  the  second  compression. 

W 
The  force is  transmitted  to  the  point  B,  where,  resolved  in 

COS.  a  r  9  J 

(he  directions  B  B'.  B  C,  the  two    components  will  be  as  before 

W 
J  and  2  W  tan.  a ;  and  the  same  will  obtain  by  a  like  process 

at  the  other  points  of  articulation. 

W 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  each  brace  bears  a  strain  due  to ; 

cos.  a 

the  one  A  A'  and  those  parallel  to  it  being  compressed,  the  others 
subjected  to  tension.  That,  at  the  points.  A',  B',  C.  etc.,  there  is 
a  compression  of  the  segment  to  the  right  equal  to  2  W  tan.  a,  from 
the  action  of  each  brace  separately,  but  as  these  pressures  collec- 
tively accumulate  from  A',  by  2  W  tan.  a  at  B',  O',  D',  etc. ;  the 
pressures  on  the  successive  segments  will  be 

2  Wtan.oforA'B';4Wtan.aforB'C';6Wtan.aforC'D',ete. 

On  the  lower  beam,  in  like  manner,  the  tension  on  the  8^;ment 
A  B  is  W  tan.  a ;  that  on  B  C,  3  W  tan.  a;  on  C  D,  5  W  tan.  o, 
etc.  The  compressions  and  tensions  thus  increasing  towards  the 
middle  of  the  upper  and  lower  beams. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  directions  of  the  compression  are 
from  A'  towards  A,  etc.,  for  the  compressed  braces ;  and  those  of 
the  tensions  from  Af  towards  B,  etc. 

Were  the  force  2  W  to  act  at  any  other  point,*  it  would  be  sim- 
ply necessary  to  find,  from  the  theorem  of  parallel  forces,  the  cooh 
ponents  at  the  points  of  support,  and  find  frt>m  these,  r^arded  as 
the  reactions  of  these  points,  the  strains  as  just  explained. 

In  the  case  where  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed,  let  2  10  be 
the  vertical  weight  at  each  lower  point  B,  C,  etc.,  and  n  the  num^ 
ber  of  these  lower  points.  The  entire  distributed  weight  will  be  S 
n  «/7,  from  which  there  will  be  a  reaction  n  u;  at  each  support. 
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It  IB  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  following  out  the  same 
methods  for  the  reaction  n  u;  as  in  the  preceding  example  for  that 
Wy  the  same  law  of  compressions  and  tensions  would  obtain ;  but 
as  at  each  point  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  there  is  a  direct  vertical  force  2  to, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  transmitted  force  through  the  braces, 
the  components  of  2  ii;  in  the  direction  of  the  braces  and  lower 
beam  must  be  subtracted  from  those  of  the  transmitted  forces  along 
these  pieces. 

Thus  for  the  point  A,  the  components  ofnw  are ,  and  n  w 

COS.  a 

tan.  a;   at  the  point  A^  they  are and  2  n  to  tan.  a;   at  the 

_^-  n  w         2  u)        (w  —  2)  10 

point  B  they  are =  ^ ^  and  2  n  to  tan.  a  —  2  « 

'^  COS.  a       COS.  a  cos.  a 

(n  ^  2)v) 
w  tan.  a  =  (2n  —  2)  to  tan.  a;  at  the  point  B'  they  are  -^ -— 

and  2  (2  n  —  2)  to  tan.  a,  etc. 

To  obtain  the  compression  or  extension  on  any  brace  it  will  onlj 

2  to 
be  necessary  to  subtract from  that  on  the  one  preceding. 

cos.  A 

To  obtain  the  compression  on  any  segment  of  the  upper  beam, 
there  must  be  added  to  the  compression  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
brace  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  respective  compressions  on 
each  of  the  segments  preceding  it.  The  same  law  obtains  for  the 
segments  of  the  lower  beam. 

Thus  for  the  compressed  braces  A  A^,  B  B'|  C  C,  etc.,  the  forces 
of  compression  are  respectively, 

n  to      (n  —  2)  to      (n  —  4)  to     (n  —  ^)^  ^ 
COS.  a'        cos.  a   '        cos.  a    '        cos.  a    ' 

For  the  upper  segments  A^  B^,  B'  C^,  (y  jy^  eta,  the  forces  of 
tompression  are  respectively,  2  n  to  ts^  a,  4  (n  ^  1)  to  tan.  a, 
6  (n  —  2)  to  tan.  a,  8  (n  —  3)  to  tan.  a,  etc. 

roT  the  lower  segments  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  etc.,  the  forces  of  ten- 
sion are  respectively,  n  to  tan.  a,  [n  +  2  (n  —  1)]  to  tan.  a,  fn  + 
4  (n  —  2)]  to  tan.  o,  [n  +  6  (n  —  3)]  to  tan.  a,  etc. 

From  the  preceding  expressions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strains  on 
the  struts  decrease  from  the  points  of  support  towards  the  middle 
of  the. truss ;  and  the  compressions  on  the  upper  segments  and  the 
tensions  on  the  lower  increase  from  these  points  to  the  middle. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  case,  as  in  Case  5,  the  successive 
resolutions  of  the  external  forces  might  have  been  made  by  com- 
mencing at  the  middle  secondary  truns,  composed  of  the  two  middle 
brakes  and  the  segment  of  either  the  lower  or  upper  beam  connect 
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ing  their  two  diTorgent  sides  at  the  base,  and  in  this  way  the  ssiiie 
lesiilts  have  been  aniyed  at  by  the  saooessLTe  aooiiiniilatioiifl  of 
pressure  at  the  points  of  articalatLon,  from  the  sucoessiYe  additions 
of  the  secondary  triangular  trusses  which  compose  the  entire  truss. 
In  Com  5  sJso,  as  in  iJbis  case,  the  resolutions  of  the  external  forces 
might  have  commenced  with  the  primary  truss,  descending  from 
this  to  each  secondary  truss  iq  its  order.  The  mode  of  building  up 
the  main  truss,  piece  by  piece,  and  showing  the  effect  of  these  suc- 
cessive additions  upon  the  strains,  is  more  palpable  to  msny  than 
the  contrary  process. 

The  foregoing  expressions  can  each  be  deduced  from  a  general 
term  as  follows  :  let  %  represent  the  numbers  1, 2, 3,  etc.,  or  the  order 
of  each  term ;  then 

2  i  (n  ^  i  +  1)  f0  tan.  a 

will  be  the  general  term  from  which  the  compression  on  each  seg 
ment  of  the  upper  horizontal  beam  can  be  deduced;  and 

j«  +  2(»—  l)(n  —  »+l)l  ioiasuoi 

that  from  which  the  tensions  on  the  segments  of  the  bottom  beaa 
can  be  found. 

The  maximum  of  the  first  expression  is  given  by  the  relation 

i  =  —^— ;  and  that  of  the  second  by  »  =  — 5 — .    These  values 

cannot  obtain  rigorously  at  the  same  time,  since  %  can  only  be  as 
entire  number ;  but  one  of  them  may  be  rigorously  true  and  the 
other  very  nearly  so  when  the  value  of  n  is  considerable.  The  two 
maximum  values  will  be 

^  p  tan.  o  (n  +  !)•  and  ^/>  tan.  a  I  (n  +  IV  —  1  [  . 

In  other  words,  if  N  represents  the  number  of  times  that  the  seg- 
ment A  B  is  contained  in  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  end 
supports;  then  the  greatest  horizontal  compression  or  tension  will 
be  sensibly  expressed  by  •}•  ii;  N*  tan.  a. 

To  pass  now  from  the  abstract  case  above  to  the  ordinary  lattice 
truss,  like  those  used  in  our  country,  the  following  approximate 
methods  may  be  employed.  In  the  first  place,  the  segments  of  the 
horizontal  dhords  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  system  articulated  at 
their  extremities  may  be  replaced  by  two  entire  beams,  the  mean 
fibres  of  which  will  be  A  B  C  D. .  .and  A'  B'  C  D'. . . ;  for  as  the 
transversal  dimensions  of  each  of  them  is  very  small  compared  to 
(heir  length,  they  will  be  very  flexible,  which  will  permit  of  their 
being  assimilated  to  a  system  articulated  as  above  mentioned.     I& 
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the  Booond  place,  the  single  braoe  A  A'  may  be  subdivided  iato  sev- 
eral others  inclined  like  it  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  so  as  to  occupy  the  space  between  A  A'  and  B  B' ;  the 
same  transfonnation  may  be  supposed  made  with  respect  to  the 
other  set  of  braces.  It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  if  A  B  is.but  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  distances  between  the  supports,  the 
second  transformation  will  have  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  compres- 
sions and  tensions  of  the  horizontal  beams ;  and  as  regards  the  braces, 
compressed  between  any  two  consecutive  parallel  ones  of  the  first 
system,  they  will  as  a  whole  produce  about  the  same  effects  as  the 
two  they  replace ;  and  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their  cross-sections 
should  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  they  replace. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  in  this  change  the  braces  of  the 
new  system  are  supposed  to  be  connected  only  at  their  ends.  But 
in  fSEict  they  are  usually  connected  where  Ihey  cross  each  other, 
which  is  in  fiBivor  of  the  safety  of  the  system,  but  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  effect  of  this  connection  it 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  method  given  in  the  preceding  analysis  is  applicable  to  the 
cases  where  the  load  is  applied  to  the  upper  chord,  and  also  where 
it  is  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  joints  (or  nodes)  of  the  lower  or 
upper  chord.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  webbing  will  be  strained  most  when  a  pa::t  of  the  uniform  load 
is  removed,  but  the  strains  upon  the  horizontal  members  (chords) 
will  be  greatest  when  the  frame  is  fully  loaded.     In  the  figure 


to  =s  the  wei^t  per  foot  of  length  of  the  beam  (or  of  the  dead 

load); 
w'  =  the  weight  per  foot  of  length  of  the  moving  or  live  load ; 
X  ss  AB  =  the  length  of  the  live  load ; 
Y,  =s  the  upward  action  of  the  support  at  A ; 
Y,  =  the  upward  action  of  the  support  at  B ; 
z  ss  Ca  ss  die  distance  from  C ;  and 
S$  =  the  shearing  stress,  or  the  resultant  vertical  force  at  4n 

required  point. 
We  have  ^r 

Yt  =  iti^L+~(L-i«)« 


Y,  =  itoL  +  ^ 

S#  =  Y,  —  tr«  =  J«;I  +  -zr= w» 
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If  now  we  sappooe  that  ike  load  extenda  from  A  to  o^  the 
port  at  0  will  sustain 

V,  = ^ +  ju^L+^ 

and  the  Tertlcal  force  at  a  will  be 

w' X  Ba(«  +  iBa)  .   ,      ^        wV 
L  ^+itoL-h-^--te>t 

wilich  evidently  exceeds  the  former  value  of  S«  and  henoo  the  ver 
tical  shearing  stress  at  any  point  is  greatest  wliere  tlie  load  extends 
from  that  point  to  the  suppoit.  It  now  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is 
greatest  when  it  extends  over  the  longer  segment. 

If  the  live  load  extends  from  A  to  a,  then  «  s  L  —  dP  and  tlia 
shearing  stress  will  be 

S#  =  i«L  +  ^-w(L-a?) 

If  the  live  load  extends  from  a  to  0,  the  shearing  stress  at « 
will  be, 

.  •.  S«  —  S'«  =  —  i  (w'  +  2  w)  (L  —  2  ic)  —  <m: 

which  is  zeto  for  a;  =  ^  L ; 

negative  for  a;  <  ^  L ;  and 
positive  for  a;  >  /}•  L ; 

hence,  ihA  vmfical  shearing  stress  at  amy  paint  for  an  wuform  Uw 
load  is  greatest  when  the  longer  segment  is  loaded  and  the  shorter  is 
vmloaded. 

Reducing  the  preceding  value  of  S^  gives 


St  = 


"2ir 


+   V)X  —  ^iOlty 


which,  considered  as  the  equation  of  a  curve,  is  represented  by  the 

annexed  figure.      The  ordinates  are  S«^ 
and  the  al^cissa  is  x. 

If  a  live  load  were  placed  upon  the 
beam  and  extend  over  the  whole  length, 
and  the  beam  be  considered  as  a  dead 
load,  and  the  live  load  move  off  without 
shodc  in  the  direction  from  C  towards  A, 
then  will  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  DB  at  any  point  represent  the 
verticaJ  shearing  stress  when  the  rear  end  of  the  load  reaches  thai 
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point*  The  curve  through  E  represente  the  oase  for  a  load  moTing 
off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  trusa-bridgesy  having  parallel  chords,  the  vertical  shearing  is 
sustained  by  the  inclined  ties  or  braces,  and  hence  they  should  indise 
one  way  (either  from  or  towards)  from  C  to  D,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  A  to  where  the  other  curve  cuts  the  line  AC.  For 
a  certain  distance,  each  side  of  the  centre,  they  incline  both  ways. 
In  the  case  of  lattice-bridges,  or  Warren  girders,  the  inclined  pieces 
which  constitute  the  tie-braces  near  the  middle  of  the  truss  may  be 
subjected  to  both  tension  and  compression  under  the  action  of  a 
moving  load. 

The  law  of  strains  upon  the  chords  may  also  be  illustrated  by 
assumiog  that  the  strains  are  continuous  fdnctioDs  of  the  absouna. 


Let  to 

W 
H 
D 

» 


the  load  per  foot  of  length; 

the  total  load  on  the  bridge ; 

the  strain  on  the  chords  at  any  point ; 

the  depth  of  the  truss ;  and 

AB. 


Taking  the  origin  of  moments  at  E,  and  we  have 


JW«  — Jw3?»  =  H.D  .-.  H  = 


2D        ' 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

In  the  case  of  truss-bridges  the 
strains  upon  the  chords  do  not  con- 
stantly vary,  but  are  uniform  from 
one  joint  (or  point  of  attachment  of 
the  ties)  to  the  next,  but  the  general 

law  of  change  is  the  same  for  all  trusses  having  parallel  chords  as 
that  above  illustrated.  For  analyses  of  panel  systems  see  Wood's 
Treatise  on  Bridges  cmd  Roofs. 

V.  Curved^  Beame,  By  a  curved  beam  will  be  understood  a  beam 
which  is  made  to  assume  any  curvilinear  form  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  most  generally,  in  cases  of  practice,  either  that  of  a  circular 
or  a  parabolic  arc,  and  which  is  used  to  resist  and  transmit  to  fixed 
points  of  support  the  strains  caused  by  the  exterior  forces  to  which 
it  may  ^  e  subjected. 
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In  conformity  to  what  most  generaUj  obtaina  in  practice,  and  fin 
the  greater  simplification  of  the  analytical  resnltSi  such  a  beam  will 
be  supposed,  1st,  to  be  of  uniform  cross-seotion ;  3d,  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  cross-section  being  moved  along  the  mean  fibre  of  the 
beam,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  plane  curve,  so  that  it  shall  always 
be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  mean  fibre  and  normal  to 
it,  and  have  its  centre  of  gravity  on  the  mean  fibre ;  3d,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  mean  fibre,  shall  be  but  a  veiy  small  fraction  of 
this  radius.  These  conditions  being  satifified,  any  very  small  frac- 
tional portion  of  the  beam,  comprised  between  two  consecutive  po- 
sitions of  the  generating  crosB-section,  may  be  regarded  as  a  right 
prism,  composed  of  elementary  fibres,  each  of  which  has  an  element 
of  the  cross-section  for  its  base,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
consecutive  planes  for  its  length. 

A  curved  beam,  as  above  defined,  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  external  forces,  which,  for  greater  simplicity,  will  be  assumed  as 
acting  in  the  plane  of  the  mean  fibre,  may  give  rise  to  three  distinct 
problems  connected  with  these  external  forces. 

In  the  first  place,  aU  the  external  forces  are  not  in  all  cases 
given ;  as  a  part  of  them  may  be  occasioned  by  the  reactions  caused 
by  the  fixed  points,  or  other  means  by  which  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  are  kept  in  position,  and  this  reaction,  being  an  unknown 
force,  has  to  be  found,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  solution  of  two 
other  problems :  The  one  to  find  the  tensions  or  pressures  on  the 
fibres  caused  by  the  external  forces ;  the  other  to  find  the  change 
of  form  in  the  beam  caused  by  the  same  forces. 

Prob.  1.  To  find  the  forces  of  reaction  caused  hy  the  external 
forces  at  the  points  of  sujpport  of  the  cu/rved  beam. 

With  the  conditions  already  laid  down,  to  further  simplify  the 
problem,  and  bring  it  within  what  usually  obtains  in  practice ;  let 
us  suppose  the  curved  beam  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  top  point  of  the  mean  fibre ;  that  it 
rests  at  its  lowest  points  on  two  supports  which  are  on  the  same 
horizontal  line ;  and  that  it  is  acted  upon  either  by  a  single  ver- 
tical force,  at  some  point 
between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom ;  or  that  it  is  subjected 
to  a  strain  arising  from  a 
weight  uniformly  distribu- 
ted along  a  horizontal  line, 
and  transmitted  to  the 
beam,  or  by  one  which  is 
uniformly  distributed  di- 
rectly along  the  beam. 
Case  1.  Let  ACB,Fiff. 
D',  be  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre,  regarded  as  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  vertical  0  D,  resting  on  the  points  of  support  A,  By 
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on  the  same  horizontal  line  A  B ;  and  let  W  be  tie  vertical  fbrof 
acting  on  it  at  the  point  E. 

Represent  bj  W  and  W"  the  two  vertical  components  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  A  and  B ;  by  Q'  and  Q  the  horuon- 
tal  components  of  the  same  forces ;  hj  2  a  the  chord  A  B  of  the 
arc ;  hj  d  the  arm  of  lever  of  W  with  respect  to  the  point  A,  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  moments. 

From  the  conditLons  of  statical  equilibrium,  there  obtains 

Q'  -  Q  =  0. 

W'  +  W"  +  W  =  0, 

Here  we  have  but  three  equations  and  four  unknown  qnantiidea. 
A  fourth  equation  may  be  obtained,  and  the  problem  thus  made 
determinate,  by  introducing  the  condition  that  the  points  of  sup- 
port shall  remain  fixed. 

To  express  this  ]ast  condition,  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider 
the  force  W  to  be  replaced  by  its  two  components,  one  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  cross-section  at  any  point,  as  E  for  example,  and  which 
will  produce  an  elongation  or  a  shortening  of  the  fibres,  either  by 
extension  or  by  compression ;  the  other  by  a  couple,  the  moment 
of  which  may  be  expressed  by  M,  and  which  will  produce  like  ef- 
fects on  the  same  by  bending  the  beam.  The  effect  of  these  forces 
on  the  beam,  were  it  free  to  move  at  the  two  ends,  would  be  to 
ohange  the  length  of  the  chord  A  B  of  the  arc. 

Now,  assuming  the  lines  A  X  and  A  Y  as  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates ;  and  resuming  equations  (A)  and  (F) ;  the  first  of  which  (A) 

WL 
^"  EA' 

expresses  the  elongation  due  to  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  meea 
fibre ;  and  the  second  (I') 

^         Wz.L 

EI 
gives  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  normahi  after  the  defleo- 

*  Supposmg  the  point  B  to  move  through  the  small  angle  a,  around  B  ai 
fixed,  it  will  describe  an  aio  B  H,  with  &e  ra- 
dins  E  B,  whioh  will  be  ezpiessed  by  E  B  x  a. 
Now  the  horixontal  and  verticai  componentB  of 
this  motion,  considering  the  small  arc  B  M  as  a 
right  line,  are  B  O  and  M  O.  But  as  the  trian- 
gles E  F  B  and  BOM  are  right  angled  and  simi- 
lar there  obtains 

•         EB:FE  ::  BM  :B0= — =-g — =  jr  «, 
bj  sabstitating  E  B  x  a  for  B  3£,  and  jr,  the  oidinate of  the  point  B,  for  F& 
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tion  caused  bj  the  bending  forces ;  representing  hj  d$  the  lengtb 
of  the  elementary  prism  along  the  mean  fibre,  we  obtain  from  Eq. 
(A),  substituting  P  for  the  normal  component  of  all  the  forces,  and 
iarJjfdXy  the  projection  of  the  elementary  prism  on  the  axis  of  X, 

as  the  amount  by  which  the  portion  of  the  chord  d xls  elongated 
or  compressed.  Again,  from  Eq.  (I'),  substituting  M  for  Ws  the 
bending  moment,  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  at  £,  of  all  the 
deflecting  forces,  forming  a  couple,  acting  at  B,  and  d  «,  the  length 
of  the  elementary  prism,  for  L ;  and  noting  that  were  the  point  B 
free  to  move  around  the  neutral  axis  at  E,  that  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  its  motion  towards  A  would  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
angle  a  by  the  ordinate  y  of  the  point  £,  or  y  a,  there  obtains,  to 
express  this  change  of  length  ofd$in  the  direction  B  A, 

Now  by  the  addition  of  the  expressions  (a')  and  (b'),  there  obtains 

Mrft.  y       Tdx      , 
~ET"  +  "EA:'<^> 

to  express  the  total  elongation  or  compresaion  of  the  portion  of  the 
chord  corresponding  io  dt.  Integrating  (c')  between  the  limits  0 
and  2  a  we  obtain 

/8a /My    d$  ,     P  \   .  A  /,v 

to  express  the  fourth  equation,  containing  the  condition  that  the 
length  of  the  chord  shall  remain  unchanged. 

Now  in  Eq.  (1),  M  is  the  moment  of  all  the  deflecting  foroeSi 


In  like  manner 

BMxFB 
BB  :  FB::BM  :  MO  =  .^^-^—^  =  (a-Of)-, 

by  sabstltating  as  aboTe  for  B  M,  and  (a  —  «),  theabsoisBa  of  the  point  B, 
for  F  B. 

The  qnantitiee  B  O  and  H  O  are  evidently  the  amount  hy  whicn  the  por- 
tion F  B  of  the  half  span  and  that  F  E  of  the  rue  would  be  changed  wan 
Ihe  point  B  free  to  take  the  motion  aasomed,  the  point  B  remaining  fixed. 
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known  and  unknown,  with  respect  to  the  point  E,  aodng  at  B. 
Bepreeenting  by  M'  the  moment  of  those  that  are  known,  and  by 
Q  y  that  of  the  unknown,  there  obtains 

M  =  M'-Qy.  (dO 

In  like  manneri  the  components  of  P  and  Q,  on  the  projection  of 

the  tangent  at  the  point  E,  may  be  represented  by  P'  for  that  of 

d  X 
the  known  forces ;  and  by  Q  --z —  for  the  unknown.    There  obtains 

therefore 

P  ,  p'_Q  |£..  (e') 

In  other  words,  M'  is  the  sum  of  the  moments,  with  respect  to  any 
point  E  of  the  mean  fibre,  the  ordinate  of  which  is  y,  of  all  the 
forces  which  act  from  this  point  to  the  point  B,  the  moment  of  Q 
not  being  considered ;  and,  in  like  manner,  P'  is  the  sum  of  the 
projedions  of  the  same  forces  on  the  tangent  at  E,  Q  being  also 
liere  left  out.  M'  and  P'  are  thus  immediately  functions  of  x  and 
easily  found ;  the  only  unknown  quantities  in  M  and  P  being  the 
unknown  terms  W"  and  Q ;  the  first  of  which  is  given  by  the  third 
of  the  equations  of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  the  forces.  Substi- 
tuting the  values  of  M  and  P,  expressions  (d'),  (e'),  in  Eq.  (1),  and 
making  E  I  ss  s,  and  E  A  s  0,  there  obtains : 


/2a 


w 
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thiu  determiiifiil  the  valueB  of  W"  and  Q,  thoee  of  W  tad 
Q'  can  be  found  from  the  three  equations  of  statioal  eqmHbriuni 
above. 

Q  and  Q',  which  are  equal  in  the  case  under  oonnderation,  are 
the  horizontal  pressures  on  the  points  of  support,  and  axe  termed 
the  horizontal  thnut, 

Ccue  2.  2he  arc  being  9f/mme§rieal  and  loaded  eymmeiinoaUy, 
The  conditions  in  this  case  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  except 
that,  instead  of  a  single  weight  W  acting  at  E,  there  is  an  equal 
one  acting  at  the  point  G,  symmetrically  situated  with  E,  with  re- 
spect to  the  yerti(»d  0  D  bisecting  the  chord. 

Taking  D  Y  and  D  X  as  the  axes  of  oo-ordinates,  Eq.  (1)  be- 
eomies  for  this  case, 


0.  (4) 


Bnbrtitnting  in  Eq  (4)  M'-Q  y  for  M,  and  F-Q  4^    for   P 

ae      ^ 

there  obtains 


Q  =  — . — .  («) 


JppUeation  of  the  freoeding  JEqs.  to  the  caee  of  a  ewrped  bettm 


A«  mmm  Jtbn  0/  vAiA  m  a  eireular  are,  one  which  w  aatei  on  bp 
a  weight  Wapplitd  at  the  point  S, 

Ctue  1.  Lot  A  C  B  (Fig.  E*)  be  the  arc  of  moan  fibre,  muiported 
■t  the  pointB  A,  B,  and  aotad  on  at  the  pomt  E  by  the  weigot  W. 

Tnkuig  O  for  the  centre  of  the  ourre,  let  D  T,  I>  X  be  ^m  ooor- 
dinate  axes.    Represeat  b; 

2  a  =  A  B  the  chord  of  the  are ; 

^  1=  X>  G  the  versed  sine,  or  rise ; 

p  s  0  B  the  radius  of  the  arc ; 

a  the  angle  vhich  a  radius  O  I,  at  any  potnt  I,  makea  with  the 
aziaOT; 

4,  the  angle  whidi  0  B  makes  with  O  T; 

9  Hm  partieular  value  of  a  which  oorreoponds  to  the  point  B; 


|t     ItfiS' 


A",  Q,  W,  Q'  the  vertiaal  and  horiioiital  oomponentB  of  Um 
forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  B,  A. 

Using  the  aame  notation  as  in  the  preceding  equations ;  there 
obtains  to  express  Ute  statical  conditionB  of  equiHbrium 

Q-Q'  =  0 

W+W"— w=o 
W p  (an ^  +  mji0)  =  iW"pmn^ 

Ulimifi^riwg  ^"  between  the  aeocmd  and  third  Eqs.  tiiete  obtalm: 
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W  ana  W"  being  known  from  the  first  two  Eqa.  tiieie  remauui 
only  Q  and  Q'  to  be  found.  To  find  theaoy  it  will  only  be  neoesaary 
to  Bubstitate  the  known  terma  in  these  Eqs.  in  Eq.  (3)  to  find  Q. 
But  we  have  a  more  simple  and  neat  method  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result  by  supposing  an  eqxial  weight  W  to  act  at  the  point  6, 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  E,  and  the  co-ordinate  axis  Q  Y,  and 
tiken  to  use  Eq.  (6)  to  find  the  value  of  Q.  Supposing  the  second 
equal  weight  W  to  be  applied  at  G,  and  that  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  new  reaction  to  be  represented  by  Q,  then,  by  a  Yeary 
simple  process  of  reasonings  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  rebUion  ex- 
pressed by  * 

2Q  =  Q, 
will  obtain. 
Introducing  this  value  of  2  Q  in  Eq.  (6),  there  obtuaa 

m/  c     ax  %f        € 


Q.  = .(T) 


Li  finding  the  values  of  M'  and  F^  it  must  be  observed,  thai^ 
after  the  application  of  the  second  weight  W,  the  vertical  compo- 
nents of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  respectively  W« 

Now,  in  calculating  the  values  of  M'  and  P'  in  functions  of  the 
angle  a,  the  following  relations  obtain, 

Rom  .  =  0  to  «  =  tf,  |M'  =  Wp(8m*-«mtf), 

Fn,ui-  =  flto«»*  j  M' =  W  p  (on  *  -  «in  «), 

^   (P=— Wsma; 

also  y  s  p  (cos  a^oos  <l>)i9  ^  pmna^dt  ss  pda^  dx  sspooBm 
d  a ;  substituting  these  values  of  M'l  P',  etc.,  in  Eq.  (7)9  and  ob- 

serving  that  p  as  -, — -r,  and  c  and  •  are  ooDstantB|  there  obtaina  tan 

sin  9    ^ 

the  numerator  of  the  fraction, 
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9(m4)da  -t -£     /      ^  sin  (^  ^  nn  «)  (ooi  a  —  ooi  ^) y 


0  0 

J  sin  {i^^m 

e 

■in*  ^  sin  a  oos  a  l  ii  a ; 
and  for  the  denominator. 


f3 

(cos  a  —  OOI  ^)'  +^sin*^ 


0 
008* a  Vda 


'•} 


Performing  the  algebraic  operationB  indicated  by  the  symbolsy 
and  integrating  the  resulting  monomials,  by  well  known  ndesi  (a) 
and  then  doubling  the  denominator  of  Qi,  the  value  of  Q  will  be 
found.     This  value  can  be  placed  under  the  following  form : 

A  -  ^-,  sin' ^  (nn*^  -  sin*^ 

Q  =  W ,(8), 

B  +  -r  tin'  ^  (^  +  >u^  ^  ooB  ^) 

by  making 

A  =  i(sin'<^— sin*0)  +  cos^(cos0  +  0sin0— ooa^  —  ^sin^), 
B  =  4  +  2  ^  cos'  ^  —  3  sin  ^  cos  ^ 

Ccue  2.  Soriaumkd  thnut  caused  ly  iks  toeighi  of  the  curved 
piece  itadfj  or  hy  a  weighi  wi/{fomUj/  iSitrSmted  over  a  portion  of 
Ualength. 

(a)  For  the  integniLi  y  sin  «  oos  a  d  a  waAJeoifi  a  d  «  see  Okmnkt  Ott 
tMto,  Arts.  190, 191,  pp.  MS,  9M. 
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Bepreflent  by  to  the  wei|^t  unifonnly  digtiibnted  over  unity  of 
length  of  the  mean  fibre ;  by  4,  and  d,  the  limits  of  the  an^ea 
between  which  a  weight  e^qtressed  by  to  p  (I,  —  4,)  acts ;  and  by  10 
pd6  the  weight  on  the  element  of  the  arc  comprised  between  I  and 

Now,  the  infinitely  small  horizontal  thrust  d  Q,  caused  by  the 
weight  w  pd  6  distributed  over  the  arc  p  d  3,  will,  firom  Eq.  (8),  be 
expressed  by 

r* 

A  — ^-7  sin*  ^  (sin*  ^  —  sin*|) 

rfQ  = wpdB.    (9) 

r* 

B  +  -7sin'^(^  +  8in^oos^) 

dealing  the  denominator,  Eq.  (9),  dividing  by  to  p^  and  integratiiigi 
there  obtains 

j^|B  +  yrin*^(^  +  sin*oos^)[=     /   Adl-J^sin'^ 

(•) 


|(tf,-tf,)sin!^-      /    sin»Ml[ 


Bestoring  the  preceding  value  of  A,  performing  the  algelnndc 
operations  indicated  by  the  symbols,  and  integrating  the  several 
difierential  monomials,  there  obtains, 

J^|B  +  ^8in*i^(<^  +  smi^ooei^)[  =  (iBin*^-co^^-^ 

sin  <f>  cos  ^  —  i) 

X  (it  ^  ^1)  +  i  (sin  It  cos  ^t  ^  BUI  I,  00s  I,) 

4-  2  00s  ^  (sin  tf,  ^  sin  4i)  —  cos  ^  (^t  cos  |,  —  li  cos  ^t) 

-^ysin*^  I  (^1  -  ^1)  (on*  <^  -  i)  +  i  sin  ^,  cos  ^-J  am  6^ 

cos  tf,  L  (10) 

(b)  For  the  fntegndA  sin  0d0  see  OhurehU  CatMOui,  Art  160,  pi  284. 
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Bj  makixig  0  =  ^  —  f  oos'  ^^^8in^oo8^  +  }  -— ^  oob  ^ 

uidDs:  j^(sm*^  — ^  +  ^--;r^<x)B^),  placing  them  in  the  preceding 
Eq.,  and  then  obtaining  the  value  of  Q,  we  have 

O-D^Bin^^ 
a* 

Q  =  2top^ ^  (11) 

B  +  -J-  din*  ^  (0  +  sin  ^  COS  ^) 

for  the  horizontal  throst  due  to  the  weight  of  the  curred  piece ;  and 
which  would  be  sensibly  the  same  in  form  were  a  weight  unifonnly 
distributed  over  the  top  surface  of  the  piece  to  be  added  to  its  own 
weight. 

To  apply  this  formula  when  the  weight  of  the  entire  curved  piece 
is  alone  consideredy  we  should  have  to  substitute,  in  Eq.  (10),  for 
ID  the  weight  of  a  right  piism  having  the  same  crossHsection  aa  the 
pioce,  and  one  foot,  if  the  foot  is  the  unit  of  measure,  in  height,  and 
make  0,  =  <^y  0,  =  —  0^  at  the  same  time. 

C(M9e  3.  A  weight  being  wnifomdy  distrilmted  along  the  chord  of 
the  arCf  or  over  a  horizontal  line  through  its  crcvm^  cmd  tranenwtted 
to  thepiece^  to  determine  the  horizontal  thrust. 

In  tiliis  case,  aa  the  to  corresponds  to  the  unit  in  length  measured 
along  the  horizontal,  the  elementary  arc  of  the  mean  fibre,  which 
has  fbr  its  length  pdO^  will  have  for  its  projection  on  the  horizontal, 
p  cos  0  d  0^  and  it  will  sustain  a  weight  expressed  by  to  p  oos  9  d  9, 
Substituting  this  value  in  Eq.  (9)  there  obtains 

A-i^Bin»*(Bin»i^-.Bin«^) 
dQzswpooaBdO ,    (12).    (o) 

B  +  -)  sin'  <^  (0  +  sin  0  oos  ^) 

To  obtain  the  value  of  Q  between  any  two  limits,  di  and  6^  Eq. 
(12)  must  be  integrated  between  these  limits.  Performing  the 
algebraical  operations  indicated  by  the  symbols,  and  integrating  each 
of  the  differential  monomials,  there  obtains, 


(0)  Fortheintegnj/iain^oos^dff,  wld(dioo(mz8inBq.(18},8ee09hf^ 
CahukiM,  Art  109,  p.  284,  and  Art  190,  p.  265. 
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w 


^  i  B  +  -,  nn*  <^  (<^  +  dn^  ooB^)  I  s  (^  8m*<^  —  oos'^  —  0n 

^  cos  ^)  (sin  d,  —  sin  ^,)  —  -J-  (sin'  4,  —  «in'  ^j)  +  J  oos  <h  (dj  —  d^) 
+  i  008^  (^t  on*  d|  —  ^1  sin*  ^i)  +  fcos  ^  (sin  0,  oos  df  ^  sui  dj  oos  ^J 

—  1^-;  sin*  ^  J  (sin  4,  —  sin  ^,)  sin*  0  —  J  (sin*  ^,  —  sin*  d,)  I . 

By  TnakiTig  4,  =  —  ^  4,  ss  ^^  and  substitatdng  -: for  p^  and 

sin  m 

making  C  =  —  J  +  i^^ sin* ^  +  i    T  .   oos^  —  J^sin^oos^, 

sin  <p 

there  obtains 

O'-i^sin*^ 
Q  =  2  fo  a .    (13) 

B  +  -f  sui*  0  (0  +  sin  ^  COS  ^) 

for  the  value  of  the  horizontal  throst  in  this  case. 

By  introducing  the  value  of  the  versed  sine,  or  rise  C  D,  (Fig. 
E')  represented  hj/y  into  the  preceding  expressions,  and  by  suita- 
ble developments  and  changes,  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
results,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  it  can  be 
shown,  that,  when  the  rise  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  spaa,  or 

^  is  a  small  fraction,  the  resulting  values  of  Q  will  be  approzi 

mately  as  follows : 

When  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  mean  fibre, 

and  when  distributed  unifomdy  over  the  chord,  or  span^ 


Now,  as  the  value  of  Q  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  system,  hav- 
ing 2  a  for  th^  span  and  jT  for  the  rise,  in  which  the  wei^t  lo,  on 
each  unit  of  length,  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sjian,  is  ez« 
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ffrened  by  Q  =  -^-7,  it  Iblloini^  fxook  the  prooediiig  Talue  of  Qi 

that  it  is  leas  in  a  rigid  than  in  a  flexible  aystem,  under  the  same 
oirciunstances. 

Prob/2.  To  find  the  maximum  UmgUudinal  $6ram  an  the  unU 
of  area  in  amy  gvoen  croee^eeHonm 

The  next  problem,  connected  with  this  snbject,  is  to  find  the 
amount  of  tension  or  compression  on  the  unit  of  area  of  any  cross- 
section  of  the  piece,  having  given  the  extraneous  forces  to  which  it 
is  subjected. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  hypotheses  will  be  adopted : 
1st,  that  the  distances  of  the  extreme  fibres  from  the  horizontal 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section  are 
equal ;  2d,  that  the  weight,  comprising  that  of  the  piece  itself,  is 
uniformly  distributed  with  respect  to  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
through  the  points  of  support ;  3d,  that  the  material  is  homogene- 
ous throughout. 

Preserving  the  same  notations  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  call  y 
the  distance  of  any  fibre  from  the  horizontal  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section  considered ;  +  i  A  and  —  ih the  distances  of  the 
extreme  fibres  from  the  same  point. 

As  shown  in  what  precedes,  all  the  extraneous  force,  by  which 
any  cross-section  is  strained,  can  be  reduced  to  one  P  acting  in  the 
plane  of  the  mean  fibre  and  perpendicular  to  the  cross-section; 
and  to  a  couple  the  moment  of  which  is  represented  generally  by 
M.     Now  from  Eqs.  (A)  and  (K)  §  I  we  have  to  express  the  strain 

mg  e  for  £  A ;  and  for  the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area,  at  the  dis- 
tance y  from  the  neutral  axis,  substituting  in  Eq.  (K)  M  for  W  z^ 
and  c  for  I,  there  obtains,  to  express  this  strain, 

MEy 

c 

Regarding  the  normal  component  P  as  positive,  its  value  as  b^i 
fore  determined  will  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

Pss^Qcosa^wp  sin'  a ; 

and  the  moment  M  by  the  equation 

M  =  I  w  p*  (sin'  ^  ^  sin'  a)  ^  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  ^). 

The  value  of  P,  as  here  given,  being  essentially  negative,  the 

P  E 
strain  on  the  unit  of  surfieuie,  expressed  by ,  wOl  be  one  of  com 
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preMDOiL    Aft  to  tbe  ezpreBoLon -^  whidi  may  be  either  poiA 

tlye  or  oegatiTe,  it  may  give  BtrainB  either  of  tension  or  oompre» 
sion,  as  points  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  neutral  axis  axe  taken : 
the  points  strained  may  be  either  on  the  concave  or  convex  &ce 
of  the  carved  piece,  as  M  is  taken  positive  or  negative. 

As  the  strains  due  to  P  and  the  couple  M  are  superposed,  there 
will  be  a  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance  y,  the  absolute 
value  of  which  will  be  expressed  by 

P£      MEy 


and  when  M  produces  a  pressuroi  the  sign  of  the  second  term  of 
the  preceding  expression  i^ould  be  so  taken  as  to  add  the  two  terms 
together.  But,  for  the  points,  where  M,  acting  alone,  would  pro- 
duce a  tcmsion,  their  difference  should  be  taken. 

Now  of  the  different  values  of  this  algebraic  sum  of  the  super- 
posed forces,  which  vaiy  with  the  angle  a,  or  the  assumed  position 
of  the  cross-section,  that  one  is  the  important  one  which  gives  the 
greatest  cross-strain  on  the  unit  of  area  at  that  point  in  which  this 
strain  is  greatest  in  each  cross-section,  or  the  value  of  y  corre- 
sponding to  +  -T-  and  —  ^. 

Before  proceeding  to  find  this  greatest  value  of  the  strain  in 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  signs 

of  ^shotdd  be  taken,  as  respects  the  position  of  the  cross- 

seotion  considered.  For  this  purpose,  taking  the  value  of  M, 
which  is 

M  =  —  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  ^)  +  W  p  (sin  ^  —  sin  a)  —  ^  to  p*  (sin  + 

—  sin  a)', 

making  Q  =  n  p  u^  o^  n  being  a  number  to  be  calculated,  and  re* 
calling  that  W  =:i0psin<^  =  toa,  and  stLostituting  these  values 
of  Q  and  W  in  the  preceding  expressions,  there  obtains 

M  =  itop'  (sin*^  —  sin* a)  ^  2nfop*  sin  0  (cosa  ^  cos  ^); 
and  as  sin*  ^  •—  sin*  a  =  cos*  a  —  cos*  ^,  there  further  obtainSi 

M  =  ^  top*  (cos  a  ^  cos  ^)  (cos  a  +  cos^  —  4n8in^)* 

This  expression  reduces  to  zero  for  a  =  ^,  as  was  to  be  expeoted| 
since  the  reactions  of  the  support  were  supposed  to  be  taken  at  the 
centres  of  elasticily  of  the  extreme  sections ;  it  also  reduces  to  nro 
for 
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008a  =  4nsin^  —  oos  ^  =  oos a, ; 

Imt  tbia  solntioii  is  tme  for  a  point  of  the  mean  fibre  only  if  the 
angle  a,,  determined  hj  the  above  equation,  is  real  and  leas  than  ^ 
The  two  conditions  mnat  then  be  imposed,  viz. : 

4  n  sin  ^  — eoa  ^  <  1 
4  nain  ^  —  ooa  ^>co8^ 


From  the  first  we  find 


n< 


4  n  sin  0<  1  +  ooa  ^ 
1  +  cos  ^  1 

4  sin<^ 


or  n  < 


4tan|^' 


ft  must  then  be  less  than 
it  has  been  shown  that 


4  tan^<^ 


,  which  is  always  the  oaa^  far 


Q< 


and,  consequently, 


war 


Q  a 

<  1—1.  orn  < 


2wa     4jr 


4tan^^* 


The  second  condition  remains  now  to  be  considered*    It  may  be 
written 

n  >  ^  cot  ^ 

Taking  n  greater  than  ^  cot  ^y 
the  moment  M  will  become  zero  at 
some  point,  as  H  (Fig.  F^),  cor- 
responding to  an  angle  a„  com- 
prised between  0  and  <f>y  that  is, 
the  curve  B  I F,  the  locus  of  the 
centres  of  pressure  in  the  consecu- 
tive sections,  will  hare  two  points, 
B  and  H,  in  common  with  the 
mean  fibre  CAB.  This  being  so, 
M  will  be  positive  between  a  ^  0 
and  a  =  a„  whilst  it  will  be  nega- 
tive between  a  =  a,  and  a  =  <^; 
for  the  flEU^r  cos  a  —  cos  ^  —  4 
n  sin  <^,  which  gives  its  sign  to  M, 
decreases  when  a  increases ;  then, 
sin^e  this  (actor  is  zero  for  a  s=  a,, 
it  is  positive  for  all  smaller  values 
of  a,  and  negative  for  all  greater. 
The  formula  giving  the  marimum  pressure  at  any  given  seotuNi 
will  be: 
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from  a=:0toa=:ai...«9  =  --{-"  ^  +  "sr^if 

from  a  =  aitoa  =  ^  .  .  .  •  ^'=—  (—  P 5-"i)* 

If,  on  the  contraiy,  n  <  •)•  oot  ^  it  would  mean  that,  eyen  fi)r 
«  =  ^,  M  would  still  be  positiye,  and  consequently  that  it  would 
be  so  throughout  the  arc  We  would  only  have  to  examine  the 
expression 

E,      ^      Mh\ 

^  =  7(^^+27^} 

[t  is  ,ea87  to  see  in  these  two  cases  the  position  occupied  by  the 
onrve  of  pressure.  In  fact  M  is  only  the  moment  of  tiie  force  P 
applied  to  the  centre  of  pressure,  referred  to  the  centre  of  elasticity 
in  the  same  section.  Then,  from  the  known  direction  of  P  and  the 
positive  direction  taken  for  M,  we  may  conclude  that  if  M  >  0, 
the  curve  of  pressure  lies  above  the  mean  fibre,  and  below  if 
M  <  0. 

We  can  now  consider  the  principal  question.  There  are  two 
cases  to  be  distinguished,  when  n  >  j-  cot  0,  and  when  n  <  ^  cot  0 ; 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  maximum  pressure  in  a  given  section 
is  generally  differently  expressed  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  cases. 

The  maximum  pressure  in  a  given  section  is  expressed,  then,  by 
the  following  formulas: 

In  the  portion  OH  of  the  piece  (Fig.  FO ;  ?  =  -(— P  +  —-^V 
In  the  portion  H  B        .        .        .         g'^— ( — P — "nT"*)* 

Substituting  for  P  and  M  their  values,  in  terms  of  a,  arranging 
the  terms  as  respects  the  cos  a,  and  placing  1  —  cob*  a  and  1  - 
cos'  <b  for  sin'  m  and  sin  '  ^,  there  obtains : 

*     L+l  +  J-^oos^(4nsin^  —  cos^)  Jl 

T 

^  _»pE  r-  (1  +  i^)  ««»•«  +  (1  +  i^)2»Bm^oo.«-| 
L=  1  ^  i  ^  COB  ^  (4  n  sin  <^  —  oca  ^)  Jl 

The  greatest  of  the  maxima  of  theae  two  expresBionB  must  bi 


/ 
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obtained  when  a  raries  between  the  Hmits  in  which  they  are  appli- 
oable^  viz.^  between  0  and  ^i  for  the  first,  and  a,  and  0  for  the  8eoon4« 
To  this  end  (Fig.  F^  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  fbrst  place  that  il 
q  and  q'  ore  represented  by  Uie  ordinates  of  two  curves  of  which 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  cos  a  are  the  abscissas,  all  the 
ordinates  will  be  po^cive  within  the  above  limits.  Moreover,  these 
curves  will  be  parabolas :  the  one  belonging  to  q  having  its  con- 
cavity  uppermost,   the   other    lowermost.       This  is  easily   seen,  by 

recalling  that  r*  <  -r;  whence  J  ^   >^.     On  the  other  hand,  as 

h  can  be  but  a  pmaU  fraction  of  p,  it  follows  that 1,   and  still 

h 

more  J  -^ 1  are  positive  quantities.      Hence  the  coefficient  ol 

cos'  a  is  positive  in  the  first  equation,  and  negative  in  the  second ; 
therefore  the  two  parabolas  should  have  the  above-mentioned  posi- 
tion. 

From  this  position,  it  can  be  at  once  seen  that  the  greatest  value 
of  q  should  belong  to  one  of  the  limits  a  =  0  or  a  =  —  a,.  The 
first  will  give 

^1  =  — ^  E  i2nsin0+J^sin0  jsin  0  —  4  n  (1  —  cos  0)1  I , 

X  *^  cos  0 

or  else,  since  o  sin  0  =  a  and : — r —  =  tan  i  0, 

sin  0  * 

?.=   ^E[2n  +  i^(l-4ntimi  ♦)].(!) 

As  to  the  value  belonging  to  a  =  a,  or  to  the  point  H,  it  cannot 
be  considered  here,  for  it  "wlH  be  found  among  the  values  of  q' ;  the 
point  H  belongs  as  much  to  the  portion  B  H  as  the  portion  0  H  of 
the  mean  fibre. 

The  parabola  belonging  to  q'  turning  its  concavity  to  the  axis  of 
7,  and  having  its  ordinates  positive,  it  is  plain  that  the  horizontal 
tangent  will  give  the  roaximnm,  if  it  belongs  to  a  value  of  cos  a  be- 
tween the  limits  cos  a,  and  cos  0 :  the  maximum  must  belong  to 
one  of  these  limits.  Let  us  seek  the  condition  for  the  first  hypo« 
thesis.  For  this,  let  a,  be  the  angle  a  belonging  to  the  horizontal 
tangent  in  question :  this  angle  must  satisfy  the  equation 

a  cosa 
vhenoe, 

-(1  +  i  ^)coBa,  +  (1  -hi^)nBm0=O 
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or  g*^ 

«»  «,  +  n  am  ^  — 1—2 • 

TbiM  Talue  will  be  tme  for 

008  a,  <  008  Oi  and  oob  Of  >  eoe  ^ 
tluit  ii,  sabstitatiiig  finr  oo8  Of  and  oos  a^  their  Talue^ 

nain^ <  4n8in^^eoi^ 

nnn^ >  ooe^ 

UoUeoting  in  the  first  inequality  the  tenns  oontaining«i|  itbeoanui 

nflin  ^ >  008^ 

and,  thiiB  writteni  it  is  an  evident  ooneequenoe  of  theseoond.    Tbe 
latter  gLTOB 


n>  |-oot^ 


2ain^     V 


ioot*  I    *^  aA  I  (2) 

Sflin^ 

The  first  principal  case  is  characterized  by  the  relation  n  >  |-  oot 
0 ;  but  this  inequality  does  not  necessaiily  involTO  inequality  (2), 
because  ^  cot  <^  is  there  multiplied  by  a  factor  greater  than  1.  This 
case  must  then  be  divided  into  two  secondary  cases. 
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Ist  The  condUUm  eaqmsted  hy  ineqtialUy  (2)  it  mHsfied.  The 
maximum  proBsure  on  tiie  portion  H  B  then  belongs  to  a  s=  44.  It 
Lb  found  by  the  substitution  of  cos  a,  in  the  general  expression  for 

q' ;  but  to  avoid  a  complicated  calculation^  — j-  being  quite  a  large 

mumberi  the  value  of  cos  a^ 

008  Of  =  n  sin  ^  , 

inll  differ  little  from  2  n  sia  ^,  because  there  is  no  great  error  in 
suppressing  the  term  1  in  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraction.  Besides,  when  near  a  maximum,  we  can,  without  sensible 
alteration,  take  the  value  of  the  function  corresponding  to  a  value 
of  the  variable  that  is  near  the  one  giving  the  maximum.  Sub- 
stituting 2  n  sin  ^  for  cos  a  in  the  expression  for  q'y  and  making 

p  s  -: — T»  'W'e  will  find  for  the  value  of  g',  of  the  mayimum  in 
sm<^  ^ 

question 

,       wa'Er   1         ah,         ,      .  ^..1     ,^. 

«^' — r-[ri^+i5-(«-i~t*)*J-  (3) 

2d.  The  inequalUy  (2)  is  not  satisfied.  Under  this  supposition, 
the  parabola  belonging  to  q"  has  not,  in  the  portion  considered,  a 
hori2sontal  tangent,  llie  maximum,  in  this  portion,  belongs  then 
to  one  of  the  two  limits  a  =  a,  or  a  =  ^.  Cos  a^  is  known  from  the 
equation 

cosa,=  4nsin^  —  cos^ 

Substituting  successively  this  value  and  cos  ^  in  ^,  which  here 

PE, 
reduces  to because  M  reduces  to  zero  at  the  limits  in  que» 

iion,  we  find  two  results, 

^  ^'^ECensin^oos^-  (8 n' -»  1)  sin* ^] 

»    !^E[6ncoB^-(8n«-l)8in^], 

f,a— E(2ncoB^  +  8in^).    ....    (4) 
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It  IB  easy  to  see  that  ^^9  ^^  "value  beloDgiiig  to  ooa  a  s  oos  ^  If 
greater  than  q't,  for  by  Bubtraction 

iff  a 
^,  —  ^,  s=  4n  —  E  (2  n  sin  ^  —  000  ^). 

Besides,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  n  >  ^  oot  4>  and,  oonseqnently, 
2  n  sin  <f>  >  cos  ^,  which  proves  the  enunciation.  In  the  second 
subdivision  of  the  first  principal  case,  the  TnaximuTn  pressure  on 
the  part  H  B,  is  at  the  point  B,  and  is  given  by  formula  (4). 

In  whichever  of  the  two  subdivisions  it  is  found,  we  must  always^ 
to  obtain  the  greatest  maYimum  sought,  take  the  maximum  in  the 
portion  C  H,  then  in  the  portion  H  B,  and  choose  the  greater 
The  preceding  discussion  on  the  first  principal  case  may  be  thu» 
summed  up : 

W?ien  n  (the  ratio  of  the  thrust  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  tpcm) 
is  gretUer  ihom  the  limit  indicated  by  inequality  (2),  the  maximu/tn 
pressure  vnU  he  the  greater  of  the  two  values  given  by  the  formulas 
(1)  and  (3),  the  first  ofwhidi  belongs  to  the  extrados  at  the  top,  and 
the  second  to  the  vntrados^  at  a  point  taken  on  the  arc  between  the 
springing  lines  Ay  H  and  the  crown  C, 

When  n  is  included  between  the  above  limit  and  ^  oo<  <^,  tM  must 
in  the  preceding  rule  substitute  formula  (4)  for  (3),  which  gives  the 
maomnvm  pressure  at  the  joint  of  the  springing  lines, 

MaoBMwwm  pressure  when  n  <  ^eot<^.  In  this  case  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  expression 


,-?(-p.^). 


the  maximum  for  which  is  to  be  found  for  a  varying  from  0  to  <^ 
This  expression  is  identical  with  that  for  q  already  used ;  if  then 
the  corresponding  parabola  be  considered,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  maximiun  for  iiiis  expression  must  necessarily  belong  to  one  of 
the  limits  of  a.  Besides  a  =  0  gives  formula  (1) ;  a  =  0  gives  for- 
mula (4),  for  M  being  zero,  q  and  ^  become  equal,  lience  tne 
greater  of  the  two  values  given  by  these  formulas  must  be  taken. 
Consequently  there  is  no  difference  between  the  second  principal  ease 
and  the  second  sttbdvvision  of  Hie  first  case. 

The  only  cases  to  be  distinguished  are,  then,  n  greater  and  n 
smaller  than  the  limit  given  by  foimula  (2):  the  first  requiring  the 
use  of  formulas  (1)  and  (3),  the  second  that  of  formulas  (3)  and  (4). 

In  the  preceding  discussions,  as  the  material  is  considered  homo- 
geneous throughout  the  cross-section,  e  is  only  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  superficial  elements  by  the  coefficient  of  longitudinal 
elasticity  £,  or  E  A,  since  E  does  not  change  from  one  fibre  ta 
Another:  hence 
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£        E         1 


e 


EA       A' 


Prob.  3.  To  find  the  ehangea  in  the  t&ned  nne^or  rise,  0  D,  (Fig. 
B'),  of  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  from  the  action  of  the  ex^aneoue 
forcee. 

Having  determined,  by  tbe  preceding  calculations,  the  raluea  of 
all  the  extraneous  forces,  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  rise 
of  the  arch  can  be  found,  and  the  now  renuuning  problem  resulting 
fiom  their  action  be  solved. 

Gaae  1.  Let  the  beam,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  as  subjected  to 
a  strain  arising  from  a  weight  imiformlj  distributed  along  the  mean 
fibre.  The  action  of  this  weight,  supposing  the  extremities  of  the 
ourve  at  A  and  B  to  be  fixed,  would  be  to  press  the  crown  at 
C  downwards,  and  thus  change  the  length  of  the  rise  0  D ;  or,  sup- 
posing the  curve  to  be  firmly  fixed  at  0  and  to  be  left  free  at  B,  to 
change  the  position  of  B  vertically  in  relation  to  C.  The  amount 
of  this  vertical  change  in  the  position  of  B  is  given  for  any  point 
from  B  to  C  in  the  foot-note  to  p.  597-8,  and  is  equal  to  {a  —  x)a: 
in  which,  according  to  the  notation  used  in  the  preceding  problems, 
a  is  the  infinitely  small  angle  between  two  consecutive  normals,  and 
{a  —  a;)  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  considered ;  D  Y  and  D  X  being 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

Besuming  the  Eqs.  (K)  and  (A),  and  representing  by  A^  the 
change  in  length  of  the  rise,  there  will  obtain,  to  express  this 
quantity, 

0  0 


dx 


\dx.    (X') 


Now  M,  as  in  the  preceding  propositions,  represents  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  all  the  extraneous  forces,  including  those  of  the  re- 
actions at  the  points  of  support ;  and  P  the  sum  of  the  components 
of  the  same  forces  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint  considered ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  these  forces  on  the 
tangent  to  the  mean  fibre  at  the  point  whose  abscissa  is  (;p  — •  a), 
and  ordinate  y. 

As  in  the  preceding  propositions,  so  all  the  variables  in  the  pre- 
ceding expression  (X')  will  be  expressed  in  that  of  one  alone, 
which  is  that  of  a,  the  angle  that  any  assumed  radius  O  I  makes 
frith  the  axis  O  Y. 

Denoting,  as  before,  by  0,  the  value  of  a  for  any  joint  O  E ;  and 
fiy  19  the  weight  of  the  load  uniformly  distributed  over  A  0  D  for 
laoh  unit  of  length  of  the  carve,  there  will  obtain  : 
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w  p  dd^to  ozpress  the  weight  on  the  element  p  dSi 
w  p  <l>j  for  the  vertioal  reaction  at  the  point  B ; 
w  p  ^  (pBin<^  — psina)  =  to  p*  ^  (ain  ^  —  ain  a),  for  the  laanwai 
of  the  reaction  due  to  the  weight  of  the  portion  I  B  of  the  mto ; 

—  /  to  pdO  (pmaO  ^  p  sin  a),  for  the  moment  of  the  wei^^ 


a 


of  the  portion  I  B; 

—  Q  (f>  008  a  —  p  008  ^)}  fbr  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  reac- 
tion at  B ; 

Therefore,  there  ob'iaina,  to  express  M, 

M=—  /  wp' (sin  0  —  sina)  c^d  +  If  p*^  (sin^  — ainft)  —  Qf» 

a 

(cos  a  —  cos  <p). 

In  like  manner,  there  obtains, 

P  ss  —  Q  COS  a^— t9p<^sina  +  wp(^  —  a)Bina, 

By  reduction,  M  and  P  become  respeotiTely 

M  =  —  If  p*  (cos  a  ~  008  <l>  +  asina  —  q^sin^)  —  Qp  (oo8  a 
—  cos  <^); 

P  ss  —  Q  COS  a  —  tf  p  a  sin  a. 

Now  expressing  Xy  f/,  d  a  d^,  in  terms  of  a,  there  obtains 

fl;=:psina,  y  =  p  (cos  a  —  cos  ^),  dx  =z  p  cob  ad  a^dy  ^  » 
p  sin  a  d  a, 

d«  =  pc^a,  a  =  DB  =  psin^ 

Substituting  these  Talues  in  Eq.  (X'),  there  obtainSi 

to  p*  P 

—  A  ^  = /   (sin  a  —  sin  <^}  (cos  a  —  oos^  +  anna  —  ^ 

0 

sin  ^)  (2  a 

.* 
^  jLL  /  (sin  a  —  sin  ^)  (cos  «  —  cos  ^}  <l  a 

0 

-I ^  /  a  sin' a  d  a  -{ — ^/  sinacosadcu 

0  0 

From  the  reductions  required  in  the  algebraic  operatioDfl  ol 
the  preceding  propositions,  all  the  differential  monomials  in  the 
foregoing  vidue    of  —  A .     can    be    readily  integrated,    except 
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/  a  Bin*  adct,  (*),  wliioh  beoomeB  by  integra4ioii9 

0 

—  |-  a  sin  a  oos  «  +  i  lojofa  +  ^  a\ 

Perfonning  then  the  algebnioal  operations  indioatedy  there  ob 
teuuL 

—  A/=  —  I  — 7sin'^  +  ^^sin^oos^  +  1-^oos^  — ^sin^ 

+  *«sin«*  +  j^«) 

Q  />•  /3  *  \ 

I  -  sin*  ^  —  ^sin^oos^  +  oos^+l) 

+  ^(-2^sin*cos*  +  sin«*+^«)+|^sin**,    (x) 

When  the  aro  ^  is  small,  which  is  nsoallj  the  case  within  the 
ordinary  limits  of  practice,  the  preceding  expression,  by  suitable 
redactions,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  re- 
duces to 


Although  the  preceding  expression  has  been  constructed  under 
the  supposition  tiiat  ^  is  quite  smaU,  and  the  arch  very  flat,  in 

which  case  ^  p  s  a,  and  ^  =  2  tan  i*  ^  =  — ^i  it  will  still  give  ap- 

ft 
proximate  valnes  of  no  very  considerable  errors  when  ^  =  -, 

in  which  ouef  =ia  =  pf  and  the  preceding  expression  becomes 


Ca»6  2.  To  find  IJia  ekanget  in  the  veined  «mm  of  Ae  cutm  vjh&m 
ihe  weighty  or  loadf  it  umforndff  dMtnb/uM  owr  ike  ehordj  or  tpan 
of  Ae  ewroe. 

In  this  case,  as  the  weight  is  unifonnly  distributed  along  the 

(*)  For  this  hitegration  see  Ofanxoh's  Oaleuktt.  art  109,  p.  884,  and  aci 
190,  p.  264. 
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span,  calling  ^  the  wd^t  on  the  nnit  of  laLgth  of  the  fpan^  HuU 
on  any  portion  of  it,  denoted  by  "L  and  which  acts  perpendioolar  to 
it^wiUbew'L 

Adopting  the  same  notation,  only  changing  if  into  w\  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  there  obtains, 

—  i  w'  /)*  (Bi*^  ^  —  sin  a)*, 

for  the  moment  of  the  portion  of  the  weight  distribnted  over  that 
portion  of  the  arc  which  corresponds  to  I B ;  to'  p'  sin  ^  (sin  ^  — 
sin  a),  for  the  moment  of  the  vertical  reaction  at  B ; 

»  Q  p  (cos  a  —  cos  <^),  for  the  moment  of  the  hoxisontal  reaction 
at  the  pdat  B, 

Therefore,  to  express  M,  there  obtainS| 

M  =  —  ^  to'  p*(sin^  —  sin  a)*+  to'  p'  sin  ^(sin^  —  sin  a)  —  Qp 

(cos  a  —  cos  ^) ; 

in  which  expression  that  value  of  Q  (Eq.  t')  which  has  been  fonnd 
for  the  horizontal  thrust  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
along  the  span  must  be  here  taken. 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (X'),  and  going  through  a  series  of  opera- 
tions and  reductions  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  preceding 
case,  there  obtains, 

-A  f+ 1.66^^;        (14-0.0122  j^).     (yO 

It  V 

From  calculations  made  of  the  exact  values  of  A  f  for  -^  and  j, 

it  has  been  found,  that  the  one  given  by  the  preceding  expression 

(y^)  will  be  very  nearly  exact  for  j ;  but  that  for  -  the  result  will 

be  noticeably  too  great^  but  still  will  not  increase  A  /  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  its  true  value. 

Table  of  the  anerage  values  of  the  Moduli  £3  and  G. 

Average  values  for  £3,  the  modulus  or  coefficient  of  longitadinal 
elasticity  for  some  of  the  more  common  building  materials. 

Oast-iron E  =  17,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inbk 

Wroughiiron  bars  and  bolte. .  29,000,000  **      «        «        « 

Wrought-iron  wire. 26,300,000  «      "        ««        «* 

Steelbars 31,500,000"      "        "        «• 

Kne  timber 1,600,000  «      «        «        •« 

Oaktimber 1,700,000**      «        ••        •« 
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A.Terage  yalues  of  O,  the  modnliu  or  ooeffident  of  lateral  dasiioit j. 

Cast-iron O  s  2,850,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Wrought-iron 9,000,000  «      «        <«        « 

Pine  timber 89,000  «      "        "        ** 

Oaktimber 82,000**      «        <«        <* 

For  foller  developmeiiti  of  tiie  sabjeofc  of  this  Note,  see  Hoelej :  MMat^ 
Ml  PfinoMM  cf  Mffinming  and  ArMtecture.  Navier:  Chun  de  JfiMh 
nifut  ApfiigtiSe.    Bmsm:  Oaun  de  Mkanijue  J^ppUguU, 
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ABBABiov,  oompuvtiTe  XMdsteDoe  of 

■tone  to,  17 
Abatment  piera,  «9o 
Abotmenta,  848 

how  sfcrenffthened,  258 
of  domes,  268 
of  iron  bridges,  826 
of  sospension  bridge8^868 
'*  of  wooden  bridges,  810 

AoQesaory  works  of  a  oanal,  488 
Aotion  of  frost  on  masonry,  261 
Adherence  of  mortar,  78 
Adhesion  of  iron  spikes,  170 
Adie,  effect  of  temperatore  on  stone, 

115 
Agaric  mineral,  79 
Air,  compressed,  nse  of,  222 
Air-lime,  18 
Air-looks,  doable,  224 
Air-slaking,  88 
Albany,  the  oapitd  at,  289 
Algiers,  mole  at,  588 
Alleghany  river  bridge,  844 
AUoys  for  preserring  iron,  96 
American  bridges,  ^7 
''        iron  bridges,  826 
**       wooden  bridges,  824 
Analyses  of  magneeian  limestones,  22 

**       of  pozzolana,  eta,  48 
Analysis   of   Ohittenango  hydraaUe 
limestone,  21 
**       of  Hanlins  hydranlio  lime- 
stone, 20 
'*       of  Ulster  County  hydzanlio 
limestone,  21 
Angle  of  deflection  of  rails,  487 

"    of  repose,  407 
Annular  ar^.  »260 
Appendix,  545 
Approaches  of  a  bridge,  806 
Aqueduct,  279 

bridge,  279 
bridges,  891 
of  Fontainebleau,  187 
Potomac,  298, 806, 212 
Aquednots,  canal,  481^ 
Aj«h  braces,  820 
LtrjL^  «aatriiig  the,  280 
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Axbh,  cylindrical,  284 
*'   inverted,  or  coonfter,  287 
lines  of  the,  288 
stones,  248 
surfaces  of  the,  282 
triumphal,  862 
volumes  of  the,  288 
Arched  bridges,  289 

''     tniai,887 
Arohes,  248 

^'      dLasedfication,  282 
cloistered,  258 
iron,  827 
masonry  of ,  268 
obliqae,  285 
relieving,  245 
rupture  of,  257 
settling      of, 
againiBt,  258 
wooden,  277,  821 
Axchiteotore  for  bridges,  294 
'*         of  bridges,  807 
Areas,  289 

**     strain  on  unit  of,  624 
AreneSy  48 

Argillaoeous  sands,  48 
'*         stones,  8 
Artificial  hydraulic  limes,  41 
"       puzzolanas,  48 
**       stone,  Bansome's,  68 
Asphalte  in  masonry,  255 
Asphaltlo  roadways,  eta.  427 

^^       pavements,  421 
Asphaltum,  75 
Attrition,  resistance  of  stone  to,  16 


Baoxikg,  in  masonry,  174 
Backs,  in  masonry,  174 
Ballast,  advantage  of,  446 
"■      for  railroad,  484 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  B.  B.  grade,  489 
Bands,  flezible,f  or  inclined  plaiies,480 
Banks,  protecting,  of  rivers,  496 
Bariow,  experiments  on  wrought  irOB, 
154 
**'      expenments  with  bar  iroii.148 
**         on  elastiaiiy  of  iron,  107 
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Bariow,  resfBtenoe  of  timber  to  de- 
tnision,  180 
'«      strain  of  timber,  1188 
*(       Btrength  of  timber,  180 
Baridffg  trees,  80 
Bazraoks  of  Notre  Dame,  188 
Bars,  cast  iron,  effect  of  horisontal 
impact  on,  144, 145 
*«    ofriTerB,494 
'*    of  wrooglit  iron,  strength  of, 

148 
"    river,  502 
Bartlett,  effect   of  temperatuie   on 

stone,  114 
Basins,  541 
Batter,  or  bfttir,  174 
Bays  in  bridges,  282 

*'    of  suspension  bridge,  857 
Beam,  cast  iron,  form  to  redst  trans- 
verse strain,  141 
'*     4  straining,  272 
Beams,  263,  265 

**•     cast  iron,  rules  to  determine 
strength,  148 ;  curved,  595 
**     deflection  of  wooden,  128 
''     fishing  a,  268 
"     iron,  influence  of  form,  138 
**     joints  of,  end  to  end,  268 
"     open-buUt,  271 
*^     problems  on,  564 
*'      supported  and  acted  on  by 
pressure,  564 
Bearing,  the,  265 
Bear-trap  gate,  554 
Bed  of  the  foundation,  100 

*^   or  build,  in  masonry,  175 
Bed-plates,  experiments  on,  454 
Belgian  system  of  canal  locomotion, 

498 
Bell-metal,  98 
Benches  of  a  road,  412 
Berlin  castings,  polish  for,  108 
Best  pavement,  421 
Beton,  46,  60 

agglomere,  64,  187 
strength  of,  118 
Beton- OaiffMty  62 
Binder,  a,  in  masonry,  178 
Birdseye  marble,  10 
Bituminous  mastic,  74 
Boat-bridge,  891 
Boiler  iron,  strength  of,  148 
Bellman's  truss,  837 
Bonds  in  brickwork,  184 

^*     in  masonry,  179 
BozdeMz  bridge,  809 
Bouoherie,  preserving  timber,  84 
seasoning  timber,  81 
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Boulogne  pebbles,  80 
Braces,  2G4 

''      for  detached  frames,  896 
Bracket  scaffolding,  185 
Brard,  effects  of  £ost  on  stone,  14 
Bramah's  table  of  strength  of  stona^ 

110 
Brass,  98 

'<     strength  of,  167 
Breakage  of  steel  rails,  464 
Breakers,  ice,  818 

Breaking   strain  of   wrought   inm, 
158 
«<  weight  of  iron  tubea,  854 

Break-joints  in  masonrjr.  178 
Breakwater,  Algiers,  58o 

Delaware,  537 
of  Cherbourg,  530 
of  Plymouth,  537 
Breakwaters,  586 
Breociated  porphyry,  5 
Briare  canal,  475 
Brick,  76 

**      making,  77 
**      masonry,  188 
Bridge,  Allegli^y  Biver,  844 
at  Leavenworth,  2^ 
at  Nantes,  231 
at  Omaha,  229 
''      at  Szegedin,  227. 
^'      Britannia  tubular,  850 
''      buflt  by  Bendel,  809 
Goalbrookdale,  826 
definition  of  a,  279 
East  River,  229, 284,  9t9 
frame,  ribs  in  a,  888 
Fribourg,  370 
Groevenor,  290 
**      Harlem,  226 
Kuilenberg,  847 
LinviUe,  384 
*<      LouisviUe,  889 
*'      Menai,  868 
**      Honongahela,  878 
<*      New  London,  801 
**      Niagara,  374  , 

nomenclature,  814 
'      of  Bordeaux,  809 
of  Neuilly,  295 
over  the  Dordogne  806 
over  the  Lary,  809 
*'      over  the  Patapaco,  807 
over  the  Savannah,  88§ 
over  the  Scorff,  880 
*'      over  the  Theiss.  887 
««      over  the  Tweed,  863 
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Bridge,  Post's  oomblnatlan,  848 
*♦         "       iron,  840 
<'      Sohvylkillv  817 
««      Seekonk  Biyer,  201 
**      Sonthwark.  826 
««      Staines,  826 
''      St.  Lonis,  281 
'*      St  Lonis  and  Illinois,  844 
**      Snnderland,  826 
^      swin^f,  ProTldenoe,  885 
Tewksbniy,  826 
Viotoxia,  854.  218 
Waterloo,  292 
aridgw,279 

American,  807 

approaches  of,  805 

aqnednot,  891 

arched,  289 

arohiteotare,  807 

bajsin,  282 

boat,  891 

canal,  490 

cast«iron,  825 

celebrated  wooden,  824 

oonstraotion  of,  294 

draw,  881 

effect  of  temperature  on,  881 1 

English,  807 

''      iron,  826 
French,  807 

''     iron,  826 
iron,  American,  826 
European,  827 
tnissed,  382 
location  of,  280 
moyable,  880 
of  K.  Y.  State  canal,  821 
piera  for,  295 
rolling,  380,  891 
stone,  279 

'*      of  Barope,  808 
style  of  architectore,  294 
saperstmotnre  of,  802 
suspension.  857 
tubular,  847 
turning,  384 
water  wings^.  806 
wing-walls,  299 
woc^en,  810 
**       wrought  iron,  847 
Bridle  pieces,  274 
Britannia  tubular  bridge.  850 
Broiken-stone  road  oorenng,  428,  426 
Bronze,  98 

Brown,  tensile  strength  of  cast  Iran, 
181 
''      Tweed  bridge,  868 
Branel,  ezperimen&l  arch,  184 
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Brunei,  Hungerford  bridge,  871 

Buck's  system,  286 

Buhr,  7 

Building  materials,  8 

Built  beam,  265 

Bumetizing,  88 

Burning  brick,  78  * 

Burr's  trusB,  818 

Buttresses,  205 

Gables  of  suspension  bridges,  860 
Caisson  dams,  212-217 
*'      (in  arches),  255 
'^      pneumatic,  229 
Oalcareous  sands,  48 
**         stones,  9 
Oaldnation  of  limestone,  25,  86 
Oalculation  of  solid  contents,  408 
Caledonian  canal,  491 
Cansl  aqueducts,  489 

(*    aqueduct  brii^g^,  892 

"    Briaie,475 

'*    bridges,  490 

«'    bridges  of  N.  Y.  State,  891 

''    Caledonian,  491 

**    Chenango,  476 

*'    culverts,  489 

*<    Erie,  493 

"    feeders,  474 

"    gauging  for  a,  475 

*'    lock,  472 

*'    lock-gates,  487 

''    locks,  482 

'«    locks,  lift  of ,  479 

^<    reservoirs,  474,  476 

"    Bideau,  492 

"    temporary  dams,  490 

"    tide-lock,  490 

"    waste  weir,  490 

«<    Wellsnd,  492 
Canals,  467 

*'    accessory  works  of,  488 

*'    croes-seotlon  of,  470 

"    embankments  of,  469 

^    English,  491 

*'    experimenls  on,  473 

"    French,  492 

"    inU.  8.,  487 

"    Languedoc,  475 

*'    leakage  of,  472 

*'    levels  of,  480 

*<    location  of,  469 

'*    locomotion  on,  498 

**    the  St.  Lawrence,  482 

**    water-supply  of,  471 
Capitol  at  Albany,  239 

"     roof  of,  at  Montpelier,  iOOk 
402 
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OappfniTf  ^^ 
Oaipentary,  268 

Oarrollton,  yiadaot^  806 

Oast-izoQ  ban,  effect  of  horiicmtal 

impact  on,  144,  145 

beam,  form  of  to    resiat 

tzanBYexse  gtrain,  141 

bridges,  826 

edge  rail,  481 

for  bnildixig,  80 

looken  for,  101 

■trength  of,  181 

Oatoh-water  dzaixiB,  418 

Cedar,  88,  80 

dement,  hydxaoUc,  18, 10,  20,  40 

**       ugeoted  into  masonry,  261 

<«       limeatones,  18 

"       PoEtiand,20 

Portland,  strength  of,  117 

Soman  or  Parker's,  12 

fioman,  strength  of,  118 

Oements,  artificial  hydxaulio^  41 

'*       bydranlio,  tables  of,  20 

Oontral  Pacific  grade,  430 

Gentre  of  elasticity,  562 

Oentres  of  arches,  280 

Chains  of  suspension  bridges,  860 

Ohaley,  Fribonzg  bridge,  870 

Characters  of  good  brick,  78 

'^      of  hjdranlio    limestODes, 

23 

Chenango  canal,  476 

Cberboug  breakwater,  586 

Chestnut,  88 

Chittenango  hydranlio  limestone,  21 

Church  of  beton  agglomere,  187 

Clarke,  frame  for  concrete,  186 

Clark,  resistanoe  of  iron  to  bearing 

strain,  161 

Classification  of  arches,  282 

**         of  masonry,  174 

<«        of  soils,  100 

Cleaning  roads,  420 

Cloistered  arches,  258 

Close  joints  in  masoniy,  177 

Coalbrookdale  bridge,  826 

Coal-tar  for  masonry,  260 

Coefficients  of  linear  expansion,  167 

Coffer-dams,  208,  212 

Coffers,  strength  of,  166 

Coignet-beton,  1S7 

''  jiroportlons  far,  180 

Coignet^  chorch  built  by,  188 

CoigneVs  mill,  54 

Coloring  timber,  85 

Colunms,  cylindricaL  resjataaee  oif, 

182 

Oommon  limestone,  I  < 
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Common  mortv,  46 

Compact  limestone,  0 

Comparatiye  strength  of  Iron,  iMIi 

and  hemp  rope,  156 
Component  parts  of  stmotozet,  888 
Composite  locks,  canal,  487 

posts,  bridge,  842 
Comprossod  air  for  tunnellinff,  443 

"  use  of,280 

Compressible  soils,  foundations  in. 

102 
Compression,  resistanoe  of  oast  xeoi 

to,  131 
'*  resistance  of  wiong^ 

iron  to,  154 
Compressing  roads,  427 
Compressive   strain,    resistanoe    of 

timber  of,  122 
Conclusions  on  strength  of  wrooglik 

iron,  148 
Conoiete,  46,  50 

Clarke's  frame  for,  186 
durabiUty  of.  71 
walls,  185 
strength  of,  118 
Conglomerate  marble,  10 
Conoidal  arch,  250 ' 
Constable^  embankment  walls,  24S 
Construction  of  bridges,  294 

**  masonry,  286 

Contents,  sdid,  of  a  rood,  400 
Contcaotion  of  solids,  106 
Copal  yamish,  101 
Copper,  08 

''       strength  of,  166 
Corbels,  272 

Coriolis,  table  of  wear  of  sbona,  17 
Corrugated  iroa.  07 
Counter-arch,  237 

'^       currents,  504 
Counterforts,  244 
Country  roads,  425 
Course,  in  niMonry,  174 
Courses,  f  ounoatlon,  286 
Coursing  joints,  286 
Corered  drains,  417 
Covering  of  road,  broken  stone,  4ML 

425 
Coverings,  road,  410 
Cramping  metal,  a,  00 
Crib-work,  310 

'^         ooffer-dams,  212 
Cross  dimenm'ons  of  roads,  429 
'«    mitie  drains,  418 
*^    section  of  a  oanal,  47C 
**    strains,  frames  for,  264 
<'    tie  f or  raikoad,  484 
Crossing-places,  428 
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Grosfdng-plate,  437 
CrosaingB  of  railroads,  486 
Crashing  lorce,  measure  of,  106 
Cubical  stone  pavement,  422 
Culvert  of  canal  reservoir,  478 
Culvert,  417 ;  canal,  489 
Curb-stones,  423 
Currents,  534 
Curtois  on  puzzolanas,  45 
Curved  beams,  595 
Curves  of  railroads,  486 
Cut  stone,  174 
Cylindrical  arch,  284 

Cylindrical  columns,  xesistanoe  of. 

132 
Cypress,  89 

Dams,  coffer,  208,  212 

''      of  canal  reservoirs,  476 
Dangerous  section,  665 
Daniel  and  Wheatstone,  strength  of 

stone,  112 
Deductions  from  experiments  as  to 

strength  of  stone,  113 
Deductions  from  Yon  Weber's  experi- 
ments, 461 
Dee,  bridge  over  the,  290 
Defects  of  timber,  82 
Definitions  in  bridge  nomenclature, 
314 
'*  in  masonry,  174 

Deflection,  angle  of,  of  rails,  437 
**  of  wooden  beams,  12i8 

■Deflections,  effects  of  time  on,  186 
Delafield,  tubular  ribs,  328 
Delaware  breakwater,  537 
D^'lta  of  rivers,  495 
Depot  roof  truss,  899 
Desfontaines  dam,  526 
DestroyezB  of  timber,  86 
Deterioration  of  hydzaulio  oemoat, 

40 
Detrusion,   resJstanoe  of  timbor  to, 

180 
Dikes,  642 

^*      longitudinal,  on  rivers,  499 
Din^DflionB,  cross,  of  roads,  429 
''  of  a  lime-kiln,  29 

''  of  a  wall,  240 

Diaic  pQes,  197 

Distributing  canal  reservoir,  476 
Docks,  we^  541 
Dolomites,  10 
Dome,  251 
Domes,  abutments  of,  258 

'*        and  roofii,  400 
Dordogne,  bridge  over  the,  808 
Doohle  air-locks,  224 


Dove-tafl  Joint,  271 

Drainage  of  a  road,  418,  416 

Drain  in  tunnels,  442 

Drains,  417,  418 

Draught,  prism  of,  474 

Draw-bridges,  381 

Dredge,  clwins  of  suspension  bildflea 

868 
Drift  in  a  tunnel,  440 
Drip  of  a  bridge,  802 
Driver,  pile,  197,  198 
Drying  brick,  78 
Duf  our,  experiments  relative  to  mi» 

pension  bridges,  867 
Duleau  on  elasticity  of  iron,  106 
Dnnlop,  resistance  of  iron  to  tonion, 

162 
Durability  of  concrete,  71 

"         of  iron,  94 

**         of  mortars,  57 

''         of  rails,  488 

*^         of  stone,  18 

<*        of  suspension  bridges,  867 

"         of  timber,  86 
Dutoh  dikes,  542 

Sable's  method  for  preserving  tim- 
ber, 84 
Earthen  dams,  476 
Earth  for  brick,  77 
Earth-work  of  a  road,  411 
East  Biver  bridge,  229,  284, 879 
Edge-rails,  431 

Effect  of  horizontal  impact  on  oast- 
iron  bars,  144,  145 
of  temperature  on  copper,  167 
of  temperature  on   masonry, 

261 
of  trains  on  sleepeis,  448 
of  speed  on  roads,  448 
Effects  of  bed-plates,  454 
of  frost  on  stone,  14 
of  heat  on  stone,  15 
of  temperature    on   bridges, 
831 
*'     of  temperature  on  iroD,  187 
of    temperature    on    tensilo 
strength  of  wrought  iron, 
158 
of    time    on   elongation   of 

wrought  iron,  155 
of  time  upon  deflections,  186 
Elastioity,  centre  of,  562 

lateral  and  longitodlmJ. 

561 
limits  of,  106 
Elbow-joint,  262 
Elbow-joints  in  masoniy,  176 
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Elboira  of  ziTen,  494,  497 
Elongation  of  wrought  izon,  165 
ESmbankment  of  canals,  409 
waU  for,  240 
**         of  zoada,  409,  414 
Bmbankmenta,  settling  of,  414 
Emy  on  waTos,  685 
Endosore,  walls  of,  338 
Engines,  pile,  197 
RnglaTici,  pavements  of,  431 

''      pUes  in,  308 
English  bond  in  biick-woKk,  184 
bridges,  807 
osnals,  491 
iron  bridges,  836 
Bnlaxgement  of  water  wsy,  306 
Erie  csnal,  473, 493 
Europe,  beton  sgglomere  in,  187 

'*       stone-bridges  of,  308 
Enropean  iron  bridges,  837 

**'       wooden  bridges,  834 
Esoavations  for  a  road,  411 
Expansion,  linear,  167 

"•         of  stone,  114,  115 
BspezimentB  of  Yon  Weber  on  rails, 

443 
**        on  bars  of  hot  blsst-iron, 
139,  140 
on  bed-plates,  454 
on  canals,  473 
**         on  oast-iron  bar  by  im- 
pact, 144,  145 
on  force  of  traction,  407 
on  permanent  ways,  444 
on  strength  of  6ames, 
374 

**        on  strength   of   mate- 
rials, 104 
M         on  suspension  bridges, 

867 
*«         on  transverse  strength 
of  oold-blast  iron,  136 
*'         on  tube  for  bridge,  350 
*'         on  wrought-izon,  164 
Extension  of  solids,  106 

*'         resistance  of  oast-iron  to, 
181 

Fagb,  in  masonry,  174 
Facing,  in  masonry,  174 
Fairbdun,  effects  of  time  on  defleo- 
rions  of  horizontal  bars^  136 
experiments  on  plate  iron, 
147 
**        on  cast-iron,  92 
^        ratio  of  resistances  of  hot 

and  oold  blast  iron,  146 
**         strength  of  strel,  164 
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Fairbalzn,  tsnadiy  of  Iron,  18S 
*'        tabular  bridges^  M8 
Fascines,  4 19 
Fat  limes,  18 
Features  of  riTers,  494 
Feodtts,  oanal,  474 
Felling  trees,  80 
Fender-beams,  811 
Fender  for  bridge  pien,  885 
Filling,  in  maaoory,  174 
Fink  truss,  388 

Finlay,  aospenaion  bridges^  W7 
Fire-briok,  79 
Fire-stone,  7 
Fish-bellied  rail,  431 
Fishing  a  beam,  368 
Fisk,  experiments  on  canals,  478 
Flagging,  7,  8 
Flash  pointing,  360 
Flemii^  bond  in  brick-work,  184 
Flexible  bands,  for  inclined  plaiieA 

439 
Folding  wedges,  366 
Fontainebleau,  aqueduct  of,  187 
Force,  shearing,  560 
''      of  the  wind,  394 
*'      of  traction,  407 
'^      to  draw  spikes  out  of  sLeejieBi, 
456 
Foroes  and    strains,    relations     be 

tween,  563 
Forest  trees,  86 
Form,    influence   of,    on   oast-iroD 

beams,  138 
Form  of  a  lime-kibi,  39 
''     of  a  wall,  340 
*'     of   cast-iron   beam   to  resisi 
transverse  strain,  141 
of  section  of  retaining  walls,  843 
sand,  for  pavements,  431 
Formula  for  breaking-weight  of  iron 

tubes,  354 
Foundation  courses,  336 

*'  definition  of,  190 

Foundations  by  pneumatic  processes, 
330 
double     air-locka     for, 

334 
in     compressible    soil, 

103 
in  marshy  soils,  193 
lateral  yielding  of,  304 
of  land  structures,  190 
of  structures  in  watar, 
308 
<'  on  pUes,  196 

**  rock,  191 

**  sand,  193 
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WomidMcaiBj  nnd  for,  906 

'^  stony  groimcL  101 

Fox,  iron  trossed  bxidgea,  888 

Fxame,  a,  263 

"•      bridge,  xibs  in  a,  822 

Frames  for  aross-strains,  264 
''       strength  of,  274 

Framing,  268 

"         for  intermediate  supports, 
272 

Fzanoe,  payements  of,  422 
^^       pLLe-driving  in,  200 
**       tabular  ribs  in,  829 

Freestone,  7 

French  bridges,  307 

**     oanid  feeders,  475 

"'     canals,  492 ;  dikes,  548 

*<      engineers,  on  roads,  426 

'*      experiments  on  strength  of 

frames,  274 
''      iron  bridges,  826 
<'      method  for  leaks  in  walls,  260 
*'     mortars  and  cements,  50 

Fribonrg  bridge,  370 

Frost,  action  on  masonry,  261 
*^      action  on  stone,  14 

Frost*s  table  of  comparative  resist- 
ance of  abrasion,  17 

Fucaidss  demissus,  10 

Fuel  for  lime-burning,  27 

Funk's    experiments     on     railway 
spikes,  451 

Galyaniztno  iron,  95 

Gas  houses,  roofs  of,  397 

Gates,  canal  lock,  487 

Gauge  of  a  railroad,  435 

Gauging  for  a  canal,  475 

Gillmore,  on  Hoffman  lime-kiln,  84 

Girard  dam,  580 

Girdling  trees,  80 

Gneiss,  6 

Grade  of  railroads,  489 

Gradients,  406 

*'         rallroftdfl,  488^  489 
Grand  Trunk  road,  482 
Granite,  6 

Grant,  on  Telford,  eta,  roads,  425 
'*     strength  of  PortUmd  cement, 
117 
Granular  limestone,  9 
Gravel  roads,  425 
Graywaoke  slate,  8 
Great  Western  Bailway,  482 
Greenstone,  5  , 

Qrillage,  a,  193 
Groins,  seacoast,  548 
Qrosvenor  bridge,  990 
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Grout,  46 

Guard  for  bridge  piers,  990 
**      lock  of  a  canal,  490 
Gun-metal.  98 
Gunpowder  pile-driver,  196 
Gypsum,  18 

Hall's  method  for  arches,  988 
Harbors,  588 
Harlem  bridge,  226 
Headers  in  masonry,  177 
Heading  in  a  tunnel,  440 
Heat,  effects  on  stone,  10 
Hodgkinson,  on  blast  for  oast-lrai, 

91 
on  oylindrioal  oaluinnsb 

182 
on    elasticity  of    east 

iron,  106 
on  pillars,  185 
ratio  of   resistances  ol 
hot   and    cold  blast 
iron,  146 
resistance  of  iron  wire 

to  impact,  161 
resistance    of     square 
pillars,  123 
Hbdgkinson's  experiments    on  plat# 

iron,  147 
form  of  iron  beams 

138 
formulsB  for  strength 
of  cast-iron  beams, 
148 
measure  of   crushing 

force,  108 
strain  of  timber,  122 
strength  of  cast-iron, 
131 

Hoffman  lime-kiln,  84 
Hoosac  tunnel,  442 
Horizontal  bars,  deflections  of,  186 
Horizontal  thrust,  600 
Hornblende  slate,  8 
Horn-stone,  7 
Hot-blast,  economy  of,  91 
Howe's  truss,  317 
Hudson,  wing*waUs  on,  499 
Hungerford  bridge,  371 
Hydraulic  cement,  18,  19,  20,  49 
cements,  table  of,  20 
lime,  18,  10,  20 
limes,  artificial,  41 
limes,  most  suitable,  60 
limestone,  11,  12,  lo 
limestones,  characten  hmI 

tests  of,  23 
mortar,  46.  48 
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.loe,  to  gaaid  bridges  agaiiut,  808 
ImproYBd  ttaotLon  in  steel  xailB,  465 
trnproTementB  of  riyen,  406 

of  steel  xaJls,  466 
seaooast,  684 
Ihelined  planes,  480 
streets,  372 
Inareaslziff  strength  of  retainuiff*  walls, 

244 
Influence  of  f  oxm  on  oast-ixon  beams, 

188 
Injecting  cement  into  maeonzy,  261 
Injoiy  of  mortar,  61 
Intermittent  lime-tdlns,  28 
Inundations,  measures  against,  406 
Inyerted  aroh,  287 
Iron  arches,  827 

''  bridge  at  Staines,  831,  882 

''  bridge,  Post's,  840 

^*  bridges,  Enropean,  827 

^'  oast,  80 

''   oast,  bridges,  825 

''   oast,  stre^rth  of,  181 

^*  cold  blast,  strength  of,  186 

**  ooixngated.  97 

"  dnrabiUty  of,  04 

**  effects  of  temperatoze  on,  187 

"   for  building,  80 

^*   neutral  axis  of,  107 

'*   piles,  208 

'«   pillazB,  184 

"   protection  of,  04,  06 

''  rails,  481 

*'  resistance  to  shearing  strain,  161 

'*  roof  trusses,  806 

*'  spikes,  adhesion  to  timber,  170 

*'  steely,  08 

'*  trussed  bridges,  882 

**  tubes,  breaUng-weight  of,  864 

^'  wire,  resistance  to  impact,  161 

**  wrought,  02 

*'   wrought,  effects  of  temperature 
on,  158 

'^  wrought,  elongation  of,  166 

'*   wrought,  KirkEJdy's  conclusions 
on  strength  of,  140 

*'   wrought,  resistance  to  compres- 
sion, 164 

'^  wrought,    resistance   to    trans- 
Terse  strain,  164 

*'  wrought  strength  of,  147 

*'  wrought,  thermo-tenkon  of,  161 

Japan  Tarnish,  101 

Jerris,  experiments  on  canals,  472 

^*     on  canal  reserroizsy  476 
Jetties,  638 
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Johnson,  adhesion  of  iron  spikes,  191 
*^      effects  of    thezuM^teDsion, 
161 

Joint,  doTO-tail,  271 
*'    elbow,  262 
'<    scarf,  268 

Joints,  264,  267 
**>     coursing,  286 
**     in  masonry,  176 
<*     mortise  and  tenon,  870 
**     of  beams  end  to  end,  808 
rail,  464 
tie,  271 

Joists,  264 

Juniper,  80 

Keys,  866 
Kilns,  lime,  27 
Eing-bolt,  866 
''    post,  273 
Kizkaldy,  effect  of  heat  on  wzoogkt 
iron,  161 
experiments   on  wron^it 

iron,  140 
strength  of  steel,  164 
Euilenberg  bridge,  847 
Kyanizing,  88 

Laoxxrs  for  cast  iron,  101 
Land-looked  roadstead,  636 
Land  structures,  foundations  of,  100 
Languedoo  canal,  476 
Larch,  88 

Larmier  of  a  bridge,  802 
Lary,  bridge  oyer  the,  800 
Lateral  forces,  resistance  of  rail  to, 
442 

«<       yielding  of  foundationa,  804 
Latrobe,  bridge  built  by,  807 
Lattice  truss,  816 
Lead,  09 

''      strength  of,  167 
Leakage  of  a  canal,  478 
Leaks  in  waUs,  260 
Leaning  retaining-walL848 
Leavenworth  bridge,  880 
LcTels  of  canals,  480 
Lewis,  a,  in masoniTjlSO 
Lift  of  canal  locks,  470 

^*    prism  of,  474 
Lighthouse  of  Port  Said,  187 
Lime,  18. 

<'      burning  in  U.  S.,  81. 

"      kilns,  27.      ' 

*^      stone,  0. 
Limes,  hydraulic,  most  soitablfti  08. 
Limestone,  calcination  of,  86. 
Limits  of  elastisiiy,  106. 
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Umiti  of  resistanoe  on  the  unit  of 

azea  to  a  strain,  563 
Linear  oontraotion,  etc.,  of  metals, 
etc.,  f rom  temperatoie,  16? 

**      expansion,    ooefftdentb    of, 
167 
IdDes  of  the  aroh,  288 
Lintel,  247 
Lin^iUe  bridge,  884 
Liverpool  bjSi  Manchester  road,  rail 

of,  481 
Load,  effect  on  roads,  445 
Location  of  a  bridge,  290 
<*        of  canals,  469 
"        of  common  roads,  405 
Locality,  ^ect  on  stone,  15 
Look  and  dam  navigation,  581 

'*     gates,  canal,  487 

'*     of  a  canal,  472 

'  *     tide  or  guard,  of  a  eanal,  490 
Locks,  canal,  482 

^^       for  basins,  511 

''       left  of  canal,  479 
Locomotion  on  canals,  498 
Locast,88 

London  bridge,  new,  801 
Longitudinal  dikes  on  rivers,  499 
Long^B  trass,  315 
Loases^f  water  in  a  canal,  472 
Louisville  bridge,  889 
Lowlands,  dikes  to  protect,  542 
LnmaoheUa  marble,  10 


McAdam,  pavement  of,  424 
McGallnm's  trnas,  820 
McDonald,  swing  bridge  \sj,  885 
Macadamized  roads,  ^4 
Machines  for  mortar,  51 
Machines,  power-drilling,  442 
Macneill,  force  of  traction,  407 
Magnesian  limestone,  10 
Mam  chains  of  suspension  bridges, 

868 
Malaxator,  the,  54 
Mallet,  caoutchouc  varnish,  102 
on  preserving  iron,  94,  95 
report  on  iron,  90,  91 
*^      varnish  for  zincked  iron,  102 
Mallet^s  processes  for  preserving  iron, 

97 
Manipulations  of  mortar,  51 
Bfanlius  hydraulic  limestone,  20 
Marnier  of  reducing  hydraulic  cement, 

40 
Map  and  memoir  for  a  road,  405 
Marble,  9 
HarblemlO 
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Mazdiy  Mils,  4 .9 

"       soils,  foundations  in,  196 
Masomy,  172 

^  ^         component  parti  of  stmo* 

tures,  238 
^^         construction  of,  286 
^'         dams,  478 

**         effect  of  temperature  on. 
261 
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of  arches,  258 
of  tunnels,  441 
repairs  of,  260 
Mastic  for  roads,  428 
Ma«tios,  74 
Materials,  building,  8 

for  frames,  268 
for  roads,  428 
strength  of,  104 
Meager  limes,  18 
Means  for  centring  the  arch,  290 
Measure  of  crushing  force,  108 
Measures  against  inundations,  498 
^*        for  increasing  strength  of 
retaining-walls,  244 
Menai  suspension  bridge,  358 
Metal  fastenings  in  masonry,  180 
Metals,  89 

"      strength  of,  167 
Methods  of  powdering  calcined  lime 
stone,  37 
of    preserving   surface   of 

stone,  103 
of  seasoning  timber,  81 
of  strengthening  masonry, 
179 
Mica  slate,  6 
Mill,  Ft.  Warren  mortar,  52 

**    of  Coignet,  54 
Millstone,  7 
Miuard  ana  Desormes,  strain  ei  tin* 

ber,  122 
Mineral,  agaric,  79 

**       tar,  74 
Model  tube  for  bridge,  849 
ModiUions,  802 

Modulus  of  lateral  elasticity,  661 
*^       of    longitudinal    elastioity. 
561 
Mole  at  Algiers,  538 
Moment  of  rupture,  554 
Monongfahela  wire  bridge,  878 
Mont  Cenis  railroad,  439 

''  tunnel,  442 

Montpclier,  roof  of  oapitol  at,  400i 

402 
Morin,  cubical  stone  pavements,  488 
Morris,  on  roads,  409 
Mortar,  46 
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Moxter,  adlierenoe  of,  73 

bed  in  bziokwork,  184 

how  iigared,  61 

hydisiilic,  46,  48 

manipnlatioxiB  of,  51 

mm,  62 
Morton  exposed  to  weather,  50 

settmg  and  durability  of,  57 

strength  of,  115 

theory  of,  58 
Mortise  joints,  370 
Movable  bridges,  380 

Nantes,  bridge  at,  231 
Narrow  gauge  for  railroad,  485 
Natural  features  of  riverB,  494 
^'       puzzolanas  in  U.  S.,  43 
Navigable  canals,  467 
Navigation,  slaok-water,  681    < 
NeuiUy  bridge,  205 
Neutral  line  or  axis,  106 
Newell  stone  in  masonry,  176 
Niagara  suspension  bric^,  374 
Nomenclature,  bridge,  314 
Norton,  deflection  of  wooden  beams 
128 

Oak,  87 

Object  in  framing,  263 
Oblique  arches,  1^ 
Obstructions  in  rlTera,  530 
Offsets,  236 
Omaha  bridge,  229 
Open-built  beams,  271 
^^     side  drains,  417 
Operations  in  tunnelling,  440 
(Mental  granite,  6 
Owen,  effeots  of  frost  on  s^ione,  15 

Pagb*b  lime-kilns,  34 
Paint,  bladk,  101 
**     gray  or  stone  color,  lui 
*^     lead  color,  101 
'*     white  (for  exposed  wood),  101 
Paints,  100 

Palladium izing  iron,  97 
Pidlu,  church  built  by,  188 
Parallel  rail,  432 
Parapet  of  wooden  bridge,  828 
Paris,  concrete  walls  in,  185 

''     sewers,  188 
Park,  Central,  of  N.  Y.,  roads,  425 
Pftxker^B  cement,  12 
Pasley,  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  41 
**       hydraulic  cements,  50 
*^      on  adherence  of  mortara,  78, 

74 
^      strength  of  stone.  111 
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Patopeoo,  bridge  over  the,  807 
Pibvement.  best,  421 

**         of  cubical  stone,  4M 
*<         rubble.  421 
Pavemento,  419,  420 

''         asphaltic,  421 
in  England.  421 
in  France,  422 
stone  for,  420 
wooden,  421 
Paving-stones,  420 
Pebbles,  Boulogne,  20 
Permanent  stridn  in  stone,  118 
'*         way,  stobility  of,  448 
**         ways,  experimentsoo,  444 
Perpetual  lime-kilnB,  28,  31 
Petot,  on  lime-kilns,  29,  80 
**      on  mortars,  59 
''      toble  of  limes,  19 
Physical  characters  of  hydranlio  linuN 

stones,  28 
Pieces,  bridle  or  suspension,  274 
Piers,  248 

*'     abutment,  295 
^*     for  bridges,  295 
*^     for  wooden  bridges,  810 
*^     of  iron  bridges,  325 
**     of  suspension  bridges,  80SI 
Pig-metal,  coIoib,  93 
Pile  engines,  197 
Piles,  disk,  197 
*^     foundations  on,  196 
*•     of  iron,  203 
*<     pneumatic,  220 
*«     screw,  196 
^*      sheeting,  208 
Pillars,  comparative  strength  of,  134 
"      iron,  134 

pressure  on,  134 
prox>erties  of,  184 
resistance  of  wood,  188 
transverse  strain  on,  186 
Pino,  88 

Pinning  up  in  masonry,  177 
Pittsburgh,  bridge  at,  844 
Plank-roads,  480 
Plaster-of-Paris,  18 
Plate-band,  the.  247 
Platform,  a,  198 
Plymouth  breakwater,  587 
bridge  near,  800 
Pneumatic  caissons,  229 
''         piles,  220 

'*         processes  tot  foundattOHk 
220 
Pointing,  259 

Pdlenoean,  tubulak  ribs,  889 
Polish  for  Berlin  castings,  lOS 
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PiODoelei,  embankment  wallB,  340 

''         movable  bridge,  882 
Pont  d'Ansterlits,  826 
'"    des  Arts,  826 
*'    dn  Carrousel,  826 
Porphyry,  6 
Portland  oement,  20 

^*       cement,  strength,  eta,  of, 
117 
Port  Said  lighthouse,  187 
Post's  combination  bridge,  842 
''     iron  bridge,  840 
'*     truss,  339 
Potomac  aqnednct,  298,  808,  212 
Power-driUing  machines,  442 
Pzatt's  truas,  820 

Precautions  against  arbhes  settling, 

258 
water,  192 
yielding  of  foun- 
dations, 204 
Presenration  of  suspension  bridges, 

866 
''  timber,  88,  84 

Preserratlves  of  iron,  95 
Preserving  iron,  94 

^*  surfaoe  of  stone,  108 

Prism  of  draught,  474 
"    of  lift,  474 
**    what  is  a,  545 
Prise  for  canal  locomotion,  498 
Problems  for  strains  on  bars,  646 
on  beams,  564 
on  curved  beams,  596 
on  lattice  girder,  589 
on  roof  trusses,  588 
Processes  for  making  steel,  98 

**  for  preserving  iron,  97 
Proofs  of  suspension  bridges,  866 
Proportions  for  Coignet  l^tons,  189 

*'  for  concrete,  68 

Props,  272 

Protecting  banks  of  rivers,  496 
'^  sides  of  a  road,  411 

Protection  of  masonry,  260 
Providence  swing  bridge  886 
Pudding  stone,  10 
Puddling,  208 
Purlins,  893 
Puzsolana,  48 

Quality  of  bride,  77 
Quarries  of  maiUe,  11 
Quarry-bed,  183 
Quay  walls,  542 
Quays  of  wet-docks,  641 
Queen-posts,  274 
QuidkUme,  9 
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Bafteba,  264,398 
Bafts  in  rivers,  581 
Bail,  fish  bellied,  431 
inU.  S.,  482 
joints,  464 

of  Great  Western  road,  eta,  482 
parallel,  432 
«'    resistance  to  lateral  fozoes,  442 
Bailroad  baUast,  484 

crossings,  464 
curves,  486 
gradients,  488,  489 
sidings,  436 
street  crossings,  488 
switches,  437 
tunnels,  489 
turn-plates,  488 
velocity  on,  438 
Bailroads,  e£Fect  of  speed  on,  44S 
"•         gauge  of,  435 
grade  of,  439 
Bail,  straight,  482 
Bails,  430 

angle  of  deflection,  487 
durability  of,  438 
rolled,  433 
steel,  433 

steel,  breakage  of,  464 
steel-headed,  466 
steel,  results,  464 
'*    steel,  wear  of,  464 
*'    supports  of,  438 
*'    wear  of,  488 
^'    wrought  iron,  488 
Bailways,  &0 

^'         temporary.  484 
Bailway  sleepers,  462 

spikes,  Funk's  experiments 

451 
spikes.  Von  Weber's  experi- 
ments, 453 
Baising  large  stones,  182 
Bangs,  248 

Bansome's  artificial  stone,  68 
Batio  of  tensile  to  compressive  f  oroet 

in  oast  iron,  132 
Baucourt  de  Charleville,  protection  d 

masonry,  260 
Beconnaiflsance  for  aroad,  408 
Bed  sandstone,  8 
Beducing  hydraulic  cement,  40 
Begimen  of  a  river,  494 
B^tion  between  strains  and  f oraei^ 

563 
Believing-arches,  245 
Bendel,  bridge  buUt  by,  809 
Bennie,   effect   of   temper&ture 
bridges,  881 
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Bemde,  experimentB  on  iron,  168 
'"        strength  of  copper,  166 
<*        strength  of  tin  and  lead,  167 
**        table  of  strength  of  stone, 

110 
**"       tensile  strength  of  oast  iron, 
181 
Benwidc's  process  for  protecting  tim- 
ber, 86 
Bepairs  of  masonry.  260 

''     of  roads,  4^ 
Bepose,  angle  of,  407 
Beqnisites  of  strength  in  masonry,  175 
Besearches  on  strength  of  materials, 

1C4 
Besistanoe  of   cast  iron  to  compres- 
sion, 181 
*'        of  cast  iron  to  extension, 

181 
^         of  copper  to  strain,  166 
*^         of  cylindrical  columns,  1 82 
**         of  iron  to^rsion,  162 
*^         of  iron-wire    to   impact, 

161 
«<         solids  of  eqnal,  555 
'*         of  square  wood  pillars,  128 
'*        of    timber   to  detmsion, 

180 
**        of  timber  to  strain,  122, 

125 
'*        of   timber  to   transverse 

strain,  125 
*^        of  wrought  iron  to  com- 

preesiye  sbrain,  154 
^        of  wrought  iron  to  tensile 
strain,  147 
Bemrvoirs,  canal,  474,  476 
Besolts  of  steel  rails,  464 
Retaining-walls.  289 
BaoHemmU,  245 
Bhine,  wing-dams  on,  498 
Bibs  for  light  arches,  290 
*'    in  a  bridge-frame,  822 
'*    of  iron  bridges.  825 
''    tubular,  828,  829 
Bideau  canal,  492 
Biebell,  strength  of  frames,  274 
BlTor  bars,  502 

**     improyements,  495 
Bivers,  494 

*'       protecting  banks  of,  496 
Boad  ooTering,  broken  stone,  4SS^^  425 
"    ooyerings,  419 
*'    drainage,  418,  416 
*^    effect  of  speed  on,  443 
Boadsteads,  536 
Boads,408 

''     benohe0of.418 
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.Beads,  dftaning  of,  429 

'      **     country,  425 

"     cross  dimensions  oC,  4SQ 
**     earthwork  of,  411 
*^     embankments  of,  409,  414 
*'      ezcayations  for,  411 
'^     French  views  on,  496 
gravel,  425 

location  of  oonmion,  405 
macadamized,  424 
map  and  memoir  of  a,  40S 
mastic  for,  428 
materials  for,  428 
park,  426 
plank,  430 
repairs  of,  428 
Boman,  421 
setting  lines  of,  410 
side  channels  of,  417 
side  slope  of,  411 
slips  on,  412 
stone  for,  15 
summer,  429 
surface  water  of,  413 
"      Telford's  plan,  424 
Boadway  of  suspension  bridges,  864 

*^       of  wooden  bridge,  323 
Boadways,  asphaltic,  427 
Bock,  4 

Bock  foundations,  191 
Boebling,  East  Biver  bridge,  380 

experiments  on  wire,  158 
Monongabela  bridge,  878 
Bc^rs,  analyses  of  magnesian  lime 
I     stones,  22 
Boiled  rails,  488 

Boiler  for  compressing  roads,  427 
Boiling  bridges,  380, 891 

''      mills,  roof  of,  400 
Boman  cement,  12 

strength  of,  118 
roads,  421 
Bome  (N.  Y.)  bridge,  844 
Bondelet,  on  adherence  of  mortars,  78 
onwaUs,  288 

specific  gravity  and  stroogth 
of  stone,  118 
Boofing  slate,  8 

Boof  of  capitol  at  Montpelier,  400, 
402 
«'   of  Uniyerail7ofMibh.,401,40f 
*'    truss,  depot,  899 
''      **      problems  on,  558 
*'   trusses,  898 
»*        '*        iron,  896 
Boofs,  898 

and  domes,  400 
snow  and  wind  on«  394 
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fiopM  for  inclined  planet,  489 
*^      Iron,,  steel,  end  hemp,  com- 
pvatiYe  streng:th  of,  166 
Bot,  wet  and  dzy,  88 
Bnbble  pavement,  481 

**     stone  masonxy,  188 
Bnlee  to  determine  strenipth  of  oast- 

iron  beams,  148 
Baptoxe  by  oompresslon,  107 
*«       1^  tensile  foroe,  107 
«^       moment  of,  554 
*«       of  arches,  657 

Salt  in  mortar,  47 
Sand,  47 
''     Fontaineblean,  187 
*^     for  ooDtzing  arahes,  990 
'*     for  foundations,  303 
'*     for  paTements,  420 
^^     fonndations,  19d 
Sandstone,  7 

Savamiah,  bridge  over  the,  828 
Sawyers  in  rivers,  530 
Scaffolding,  185 
Soarf -joint,  268 
Schoneotady  bridge,  344 
SohnyDdU  bridge,  817 
Soorfl,  bridge  over  the,  280 
Screw  piles.  196 
Seacoast  improvements,  584 
''  walls,  548 
**  water  for  mortar,  189 
Seasoning  timber,  81 
Section,  dangerous,  555 

*^       of  retainixig-waUs,  248 
Seekonk  Biver  bridge,  201 
Septaria,  20 
Setting  Imes  of  a  road,  410 

^^       of  mortan,  57 
Settling  of  arches,  precantlons  against 
258 
<<      of  embankments,  414 
Severn,  bridge  over,  826 
Sewers  of  beton  agglomere,  188 
Seyssel  bitnminons  sandstone,  74 
Shafts  for  road  drainage,  418 

^     working,  440 
Khearing  strain,  560 

*'         **      resistance  of  izon  to, 
161 
Sheeting  piles,  208 
Ship-worms,  86 
8hoe-plate»,  290 
Shores,  272 

Bide  channels  of  roads,  417 
''    onttings,  416 
««    dzaina,417 
**    slope  of  a  road,  411 
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Sidewalks,  428 

''         asphaltic,  487 
Sidings  of  railroads,  486 
Sienite,  5 
Silex,4 

Silicions  sands,  47 
^*      stones,  4 
Single  lattice  girder,  689 
Slack-water  navigation,  681 
Slaked  lime,  9 
Slaking  lime,  87 
Slate,  graywacke,  8 
hornblende,  8 
mica,  6 
roofing,  8 
taloose,  7 
Sleeper  for  railroad,  484 
Sleepers,  foroe  to  draw  spikes  oat,  466 
*^      how  affected,  448 
*'       railway,  462 
Slips  on  a  road,  412 
Smith  (W.  S. )  on  pnenmatio  oalwona. 

229 
Snags,  580 
Snow,  weight  of,  894 
Soapstone,  7 
i&>^,  248 

Soils,  compressible,  foundations  in, 
192 
**      for  foundations,  190 
**      wet  and  marshy,  419 
Solders,  99 
Solid-built  beams,  265 

**     contents  of  a  road,  409 
Solids,  extension  and  contraction  ot, 
106 
^*      of  equal  resistance,  525 
Souillac,  bridge  of,  808 
Southwark  bridge,  826 
Specific  gravity  of  cast  iron,  92 
Speed  of  tnuns,  effect  of,  448 
Spikes,  foroe  to  draw  out  of  sleepcfi, 
456 
iron,  adhesion  to  timber,  170 
railway,  experiments  on,  461, 
453 

Spoil-bank,  416 

Springs,  causing  road  slips,  418 
Spruce,  89 

Stability  of  a  permanent  way,  448 
Staines  bridge,  826 

''      iron  bridge  at,  881,  888 
Statuary  marble,  10 
Steatite,  7 

Steam  for  canals,  498 
«'     pile-driver,  198 
Steel,  98 
Steel-headed  rails,  466 
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Bteel  nib.  488 

**         breakage  of,  404 
''         zeealtB,464 
*'         tEaction  on.  466 
*'         wear  of,  464 
Steel,  atroflgtih  of,  168 
Steep  gradients,  railroad,  489 
Stephenson,  tabolar  bridges,  848 
Stirmps,  266 
Stone,  4 
Stone  bridges,  379 

''  of  Europe.  808 

*^     f or  payements,  4>90 
jetl7,  589 

preserving  soxf aoe  of,  108 
tramwajB,  420 
Stones,  aroh,  248 

InKdcen,  road  ooTezing,428, 426 
oat,  174 
''      dnrabilitj  of,  18 
^^      expansion  of,  114,  116 
«<      paying,  420 
''      strength  of,  109 
Stone  J,  tables  of  strength  of  rope,  166 
Stonj  ground  fonndations,  191 
Straight  raU,  432 

Strain,  breaking,  of  wrought  iron,  162 
StrainTon  pillars,  186 
*• '     on  unit  of  area,  664 
*i     permanent,  on  stone,  118 
*'     resistanoe  of  timber  to,  122, 

125 
**     resistanoe  of  wrought  iron  to, 

147 
'*     shearing,  660 
<<     shearing,  resistanoe  of  iron  to, 

161 
**     workings  of  wrought  iron,  152 
Strains  and  f  oroes,  relations  between, 
563 
'^     dassifioatlon  of,  545 
'*     oroes,  frames  for,  264 
Straining  beam,  272 
Street  oroesings  of  railroads,  488 
Strength,  eto.,  of  Portland  oement, 
,   117 
**       oompazatiye,  of  iron,  steel, 
and  hemp  rope.  15f 
in  masonry,  reqoisitee  of, 
175 
**        of  betc^  118 
*^        of  boiler  iron,  148 
**        of  oast  iron,  91,  181 
**       of  oast  iron  beams,  roles  to 

determine,  143 
^       of  oonorete,  118 
*^       of  oopper,  166 
**        of  frames,  274 
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of  materials,  104 
of  mortars,  115 
of  other  metals^  167 
of  Boman  oement,  118 
of  steel,  168 
of  stone,  109 
of  timber,  119 
of  wrought  iron,  98, 147 
of  wrought  iron,  effeot  of 
temperature  on,  158 

Btrengtbening  brick- work,  184 

Stretohem,  in  masonry,  177 

Striking-plates,  290 

St  Lawrence  canals,  493 

St.  Louis  bridge,  281 

St.  Louis  imd  Illinois  bridge,  844 

Stractures,  component  parts  of,  288 
«'         foundations,  190 
''         in  vrater,  208 

Struts,  264 

''       inclined,  273 

Stucco,  260 

Style  of  architecture  for  bridges,  294 

Summer  roads,  429 

Summit  leyel,  467, 471 

Sunderland  bridge,  826 

Supexstructure  of  a  bridge,  802 

Support,framing  for  intermediate,279 

Supports  of  rai&,  483 
''       yertical,  289 

Surfaces  of  the  aroh,  282 

Surface  water  of  a  road,  418 

Survey  for  a  bridge,  280 

Surveys,  405 

Suspending  chains  of  bridges,  864 

Suspension  bridge,  East  B^ver,  879 
"  Fribourg,  370 

''  Hungerford,  871 

«  Menai,  868 

^*  MonoDgahela,  873 

"  Niagara,  374 

««  over  the  Tweed, 

868 

Suspension  bridges,  857 

'<  abutments,  863 

««  cables  of,  860 

M  dhains  of,  360 

'«  durabmtyof,867 

**  T"W-™  ^hj|im|  of, 

863 
<<  piers  of,  863 

'*  preservation  <^ 

866 
<^  proofs  of,  866 

*'  roadway,  864 

«'  vibrations  of,86a 

Suspension  pieces,  274 
Sustaining-walls,  239,  416 
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Sweden,  ezperlmenii  an  iteel,  168 
Bwia^bridge,  Fro?ideiioe,  886 
Swingmg-bzidgea,  880 
Switohee,  railroad,  487 
System  of  Bnok,  286 
Siegedin,  bridge  at,  227 

Tablb  of  aveiage  valnee  of  moduli, 
618 
of  ooeffioientB  of  linear  expan- 
sion, 168 
of  experiments  on  oastriran  bar 

impinged  npon,  144, 145 
of  hydranlio  cements,  20 
of  ratio  of  tensile  to  compres- 
Biye  foroes  in  cast  iron,  182 
of  results  of  experiments  on 
bars  of  hot-blast  iron,  189, 
140 
of  strength  of  boQer-iron,  14S 
of  strength  of  sqnare  and  ronnd 

bars  of  wronght  iron.  148 
of  strength  of  stone,  llO,  111, 

112^ 
of  wear  of  stone,  16, 17 
comiMurative  strength  of  iron, 
steel,  and  hemp-rope,  186 
Talcoee  slate,  7 
Tall*s  bracket  scaffolding,  185 
Tar,  mineral,  74 
Tedf  ord,  Menai  bridge,  868 
Telford  paTement,  424 
Temperatore,  effect  on  bridges,  881 
effect  on  copper,  167 
effect  on  masonry^  261 
-effect  on  stone,  li4 
effect  on  strength  of 

wrought  iron,  158 
effect  to  expand  me- 
tals, eta,  167 
effects  on  iron,  187 
TemporaEy  dams,  canal,  490 

*'         railwajB,  484 
Tensile  strain,  resistance  of  timber 

to,  122 
resistance  of  wronght- 
iron  to,  147 
Tenon  joints,  270 

Terms  in  bridge  nomenclature,  814 
Testing  cast  iron,  91 
Tests  of  hydraaUc  limestones,  28 

''    of  steel-rails,  465 
Tewksbory  bridge,  826 
Thames  tonnel,  184 
Theias,  bridge  over  the,  227 
rheoiy  of  mortars,  58 
of  tides,  584 
of  waTes,  585 
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Thermo-tension,  efhots  on  wtoni^t* 

iron,  161 
Thickness  of  walls,  288 
Thomas  Tiadnct,  the,  807 
Through,  a,  in  masonry,  178 
Tidal  water,  coffer-dams  in,  210 
Tide-lock  of  a  canal,  490 
Tides,  theory  of,  584 
Tie-joints,  271 
1^264 

*'    for  detached  frames,  895 
Tiles,  79 

Timber,  adhesion  of  iron-iiiikea  kv 
176 
defects  of,  82 
destroyers,  86 
dnrabOity  of,  86 
most  durable,  82 
neutral  axis  of,  107 
preservation  of,  88,  84 
resistance  to  detnudon,  180 
resistance  to  strain,  122, 125 
seasoning,  81 
strength  of,  119 
effects  of,   in  elongation  ot 

wrought  iron,  155 
effects  of,  on  deflections,  186 
Tin,  99 

**     strength  of,  167 
Torsion,  resistanoe  of  iron  to,  162 
Totten,  on  brick  masonry,  184 
*'     on  river  wing-dams,  499 
"     strength  of  mortars,  116 
Town's  truss,  816 
Tow-path,  468 
Traction,  force  of,  407 

*'         on  steel  rails,  465 
Tramways,  iron,  480 
'*  stone,  420 

Transrerse  strain  on  wrought  iron, 
154 
"  strain,  resistance  of  tim* 

berto,  125 
strength    of    oold-Uaal 
iron,  186 
Trapesoidal  truss,  Whipple's  882 
Trass,  48 
Tredgold,  resLstanoe  of  timber  to  d» 

tmsion,  180 
Tree,  trunk  of,  80 
Trees,  felling,  80 
**      girdling  and  barlring,  80 
**      of  United  States,  86 
Trenasart,  beton  foundatioat  of  ooC 
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fer-dams^  215 


on  hydrauho  mortar,  40 
on  poszolanas,  44 
Trial-lines,  405 
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namnphal  azoL,  MS 
Tnmk  of  a  tree,  80 
TnuB,  arched,  887 
''     Bollman'B,  887 

bridges,  vertical  aheazing,  696 
Borr's,  818 
depot  xoof  ,  899 
Fink,  838 
Howe's,  317 
lattice,  816 
LinTiUe,  884 
Long's,  815 
McCaUmn's,  820 
Poefs,889 
Pratt's,  820 
Town's,  816 
weights  borne  bj,  275 
Whipple's  trapeiddal,  882 
T^nflwa  for  wooden  bridges,  816 
''      iron  roof,  896 
'*      roof,  898 
Tabe,  model,  for  bridge,  849 
Tabes,  iron,  breakixtg  weight  of,  854 
Tubular  bridge,  Britannia,  850 
<'     bridges,  347 
''     iron-ribs,  828,  829 
Tnimel,  Hooeao,  442 

"       Mont  Genis,  442 
Tunnelling,  operations  in,  440 
Tnnnels,  489 

"•       dramage  of,  442 
**       maaoniy  of,  441 
^*       water  in,  442 
Tnmbnll,  bridge  bnilt  by,  808 
Turning-bridges,  880,  884 
Turn-plates,  438 
Tweed,  suspenfdon  bridge  OTer,  868 

Ulster  Co.  hydraulic  limestone,  21 
Under-pinning  in  masoniy,  177 
United  States,  canals,  487 

**  lime-burning  in,  81 

'^  rail  used  in.  482 

Unit  of  area,  strain  on,  554 
UniTersity  of  Michigan,  roof  of,  401, 
402 


v''abibtib8  of  iron,  90,  92 

oak,  87 

paints,  101 

pine,  o8 

steel,  98 
Varnish,  copal,  101 

««       for  zincked  Izon.  102 
'*       Japan,  101 
Vaznishea,  100 
Velocity  on  a  railroad,  488 
Yard  antique,  11 
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Teridcal  snpporta,  289 
Vesniel,  Gotiiic  church,  187 
Viaduct,  279 

the  CarroUton,  808 
the  Thomas,  807 
Tlbrations  of  suspension  bridges,  869 
Yioat,  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  41 
cement  limestonea,  18 
effect     of    temperature     on 

bridges,  881 
fuel  for  lime-buruing,  27 
hydraulic    magneaian     lime- 
stones, 21 
ma^esian  limestone  of  France, 

on  dolomitea,  11 

on  elongation  of  wrought  iron. 

155 
on  hydraulic  mortar,  49 
strength  of  mortar,  50 
strength  of  mortars.  116 
strength  of  stone,  113 
Victoria  bridge,  212,  354 
Volumes  of  the  arch,  288 
Von  Weber,    experiments  on 

442 
Von  Weber  on  stability  of  permanent 

ways,  448,  446 
Von  Weber's  experiments,  deductiatta 

from,  461 
Von  Weber's  experiments  on  railway 

spikes,  453 
Vimsgoira,  248,  288 

Wadb,  crushing- weights  of  cast  iron, 
166 
'*       tenacity  of  iroa,  138 
Walker,  table  of  wear  of  stoce,  16 
Wall  for  an  embankment,  240 
Walls,  concrete,  185 
*^      of  enclosure,  288 
^*      qnay,  542 

'*      retaining  or  sustaining,  289 
''      sea,  548 
'*      sustaining,  415 
Waste-weir,  479 

''  of  a  canal,  490 

Water  decreases   linear  eipanriniL 
169 
effect  on  stone.  15 
flame  lime  kilns,  84 
in  tunnels,  442 
precautions  against,  192 
WaterkK)  bridge,  292 
Water,  structures  in,  208 

supply  of  a  canal,  477 
wings  of  a  bridge,  306 
Water-way,  407 
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Water-waj,  enlaiyemeiit  Off, 

•(         in  bridge-biiildixig,  280 
WaT6i,({85 
Wear  of  zails,  488 
'*    of  steel  rails,  464 
^*    of  stone,  14 

'«  Goziolis*  taUe,  17 

'*  Walker's  taUe,  16 

Weather,  mortars  exposed  to,  60 
Wedges,  folding,  266 
Weight  of  snow.  894 
Welland  canal.  402 
Wemwag's  SohuyUdll  bridge,  817 
Wet-dooks,  541 

Whipple's  trapexoidal  truss,  882 
*^        trass,     modifioatioDS    of, 
884 
Whirlpools,  534 
mioeler,    experiments   relatlTe   to 

suspension  bridges,  867 
MTidth  of  roads,  420 
f^illiamsport  oanal  bridge,  400 
Wind,  fozoe  of  the,  804 
Wing-dams,  407 
Wing-walls  of  bridges,  200 
Wire,  iron,  resistance  to  impact,  161 
Wood,  70 
Wooden  arches,  277,  821 

''      beams,  defleotioa  Off,  128 . 
■       810 


Wooden  bridges,  oelebEatod,  824 

«'      jetties,  580 
"      pavements,  421 
Wood  pillars,  resistance  of.  128 
Working  strain  of  stone,  111-114 

**•      strain  of  wrought  iron,  108 
Works,  aocessozy,  of  a  oanaL  4o8 
Wright,  W.  H.,  onmortar  mill,  68 
Wrought  iron,  02 

''  bridges,  847 

**  oonolnsiQns  of  IDxka!^ 

dy  on  strength  oL 
140 
elongation  of,  165 
rail,  481 
rails,  488 
resistance  to  oomprea* 

sion,  154 
resistance    to    trans* 

Terse  strain.  154 
strength  of,  147 
temperature,     effeoti 

on,  158 
thermo-tenslon  of,  161 
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YiBLDmo  of  arches,  257 

Znro,  00 

Zincked  iron,  Tandah  for,  102 
Zinoking  iron.  05 
Zoofsgoos  pamt,  108, 108 
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Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.    (McMillan.) .  .8vo,  2  50 

*Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book 16mo,  morocco,  5  00 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence 8vo,  6  00 

Sheep,  6  60 
"      Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  En- 
gineering and  Architecture 8vo,  6  00 

Sheep,  6  50 

Wait's   Law   of  Contracts 8vo,  3  00 

Warren's  Stereotomy — Problems  in  Stone-cutting 8vo,  2  60 

Webb's  Problems  in  the  Use  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering 

Instrumente 16mo,  morocco,  1  26 
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*  Wheeler's  Elementary  Course  of  Civil  Engineering Svo,  4  00 

-Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying 8vo,  3  50 

BRIDGES  AND  BOOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway 

Bridges 8 vo,  2  GO 

*  Boiler's  Thames  River  Bridge 4to,  paper,  5  00 

Burr's  Course  on  the  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Roof  Tnisses, 

Arched  Ribs,  and  Suspension  Bridges Svo,  3  50 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    Vol.  II Small  4to,  10  00 

Foster's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to,  5  00 

Fowler's  Coffer-dam  Process  for  Piers .8vo,  2  50 

Greene's  Roof  Trusses 8vo,  1  25 

"          Bridge  Trusses 8vo,  2  60 

"         Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone 8vo,  2  50 

Howe's  Treatise  on  Arches 8vo,  4  00 

"       Design  of  Simple  Roof- trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel.  8vo,  2  00 
Johnscox,  Bryan  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  in  the 

Designing  of  Modem  Framed  Structures Small  4to,  10  00 

Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  L-Stresses  in  Simple  Trusses 8vo,  2  50 

Part  II.~Graphic  Statics 8to,  2  50 

Part  III.— Bridge  Design.    Fourth  Ed.,  Rewritten 8vo,  2  50 

Part  IV.— Higher  Structures 8vo,  2  60 

Morison's  Memphis  Bridge 4to,  10  00 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus,  a  Pocket  Book  for  Bridge  Engineers. 

16mo,  mor.,  3  00 

"           Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo,  1  25 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the  Construction  of  Bridges 

and  Roofs 8vo,  2  00 

Wright's  Designing  of  Draw-spans: 

Part  I.— Plate-girder  Draws 8vo,  2  50 

Part  II. — Riveted-truss  and  Pin-connected  Long-span  Draws. 

8vo,  2  50 

Two  parts  in  one  volume 8vo,  3  50 

HYDfiATJUCS. 

Bazin's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein 

Issuing  from  an  Orifice.    (Trautwine.) 8vo,  2  00 

Bovtty's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics 8vo,  5  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8vo,  0  00 

"        Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels 

paper,  1  60 

Coffin's  Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems.  .16mo,  mor.,  2  50 

Flather's  mnamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power.  12mo,  3  00 

Folwell's  Water-supply  Engineering 8vo,  4  00 

Frizell's   Water-power 8vo,  5  00 

Ifliirtes's  Water  and   Public  Health 12mo,  1  50 

"        Water-filtration   Works 12mo,  2  50 

Chmguillet  and   Kutter's  General   Formula  for  the  Uniform 
Flow  of  Water  in  Rivers  and  Other  Channels.     (Her- 

ing  and  Trautwine.) 8vo,  4  00 

Hasen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water-supply 8vo,  9  00 

Hazlehurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water- works 8vo,  2  60 

Herschel's  115  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large, 

Riveted,  Metal  Conduits 8vo,  2  00 
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llMon's  Water-fupply.     (Considered  Principally  from  »  Sani- 
tary Standpoint.) Sto,  4  00 

Merriman  B  Treatise  on  Hydraulics Svo,  4  00 

*  Mkhie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 9vo,  4  06 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and  I)omestio 

Water-supply Large  8to^  5  00 

Tumeaure  and  Kussell.    Pablic  Water-supplies 8yo^  5  00 

Wegmann's  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams 4to,  6  00 

"  Water-supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1658  to 

1895 4to,  10  00 

Weisbach's  Hydraulics  and  Hydiaolie  Motora.   (Da  Bols.) .  .8vo^  6  06 

Wilson's  Manual  of  Irrigation  Engineering Small  8vo,  4  00 

WoliTs  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8to»  2  50 

Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8yo,  3  00 


w 


HATEBIALS  OF  ENOINEERINO. 

Baker's  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 8to,  5  00 

Black's  United  SUtes  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  5  00 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures 8to,  7  50 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Ehigineer- 

inff   ,.  .8vo,  5  00 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction 8voy  5  60 

^        Inspection  of  the  Materials  and  Workmanship  £im- 

ploved  in  Construction 16mo,  3  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8yo,  0  00 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    Vol.  I Small  4to,  7  50 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction I^rge  8yo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8yo,  2  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8yo,  7  50 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.  (Henning.).2  y.,  8yo,  7  50 

Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8yo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Text-book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials 8yo,  4  06 

Merriman's  Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1  00 

Metcalf s  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  06 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8yo,  5  00 

Rockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France 12mo9  I  25 

&nith'8  Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4tOy  3  00 

"       Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1  00 

Snow's  Principal  Species  of  Wood:  Their  Characteristic  Proper- 
ties,    (in  preparation,) 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo,  2  (X) 

"         Text-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements 12mo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  Parts,  8vo,  8  00 

Part  I. — ^Non-metallic  Afoterials  of  Engineering  and  Metal- 
lurgy   ...8yo,  2  00 

Part  II.— Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3  60 

Part  III. — ^A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and   Their  Constituents 8vo,  2  66 

Thurston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction 8vo,  5  00 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials 8vo,  4  00 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus.    (A  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Engineers.) 

16mo,  morocco,  S  00 

"       Specifioatiom  for  Steel  Bridges 12mo,  1  26 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Preservation  of  Timber 8vo,  2  (X> 

«       Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Ovo,  S  00 
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KAHWAT  EHaHTEERIirO. 

Andrews's  Handbook  for  Street  Railway  Engineers .  3x5  in,  mor.,  1  25 

iSerg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads. .  .4to,  6  00 

Brooks's  Handbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location.. lOmo,  morocco,  1  60 

Butts's  Giril  Engineer's  Field-book 16mo,  morocco,  2  50 

Grandall's  Transition  Curve lOmo,  morocco,  i  50 

"         Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables Svo,  1  50 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  Tramwavs. Small  4to,  half  mor.,  12  50 

"        "Engineering"  and  Electric  iTraction  Pocket-book.  - 

16mo,  morocco,  4  OO 

Dredge's  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:     (1879.)  .Paper,  5  00 

•  Drinker's  Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills. 

4to,  half  morocco,  25  00 

Fisher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard,  25 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Field-book  and  Ebcplorers'  Guide. 

16mo,  morocco,  2  60 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Exca- 
vations and  Embankments 8vo,  1  00 

Naffle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers lOmo,  morocco,  3  00 

Phubrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers lOmo,  morocco,  3  00 

Pratt  and  Alden's  Street-railway  Road-bed 8vo,  2  00 

Searles's  Field  Engineering lOmo,  morocco,  3  00 

"        Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  morocco,  1  60 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formulae  and  Earthwork 8vo,  1  50 

*  Ttautwine's  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Ex* 

cavations  and  Embankments  by  the  Aid  of  Dia- 
grams     8vo,  2  00 

•  **  The  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curves 

for  Railroads 12mo,  morocco,  2  50 

*  "           Cross-section  Sheet Paper,  25 

Webb's  Railroad  Constructi<m 8vo,  4  00 

Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways.. 

Small  8vo,  5  00 


DRAwnra. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2  60 

•  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing Svo,  paper,  1  00 

Diirley's  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  Kinematics  of  Machines. 

(In  preiHiratUm,) 

Hill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective.. Svo,  2  00 
Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I. — ^Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1  50 

Part  n.— Form,  Strenjzth  Qind  Proportions  of  Parts 8vo,  3  00 

MacCord's  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry Svo,  3  00 

"          Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism Svo,  5  00 

'  "         Mechanical  Drawing 4t09  4  00 

**         Velocity  Dlairams Svo,  1  50 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Gleometry  and  Stone-cutting Svo,  1  50 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompson.) Svo,  3  50 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to,  5  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing Svo,  2  00 

**      Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Ma- 
chine   Design Svo,  3  00 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism ^ Svo,  3  00 
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nith'8  Itfanual  of  Topographical  Drawing.     (MoMiUan.)  .8yo,  2  60 
Ten's  Elements  of  Flane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Geometrical 

Drawing   12mo,  1  00 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations l2mo,  1  26 

k^                         Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing. ...  12mo9  1  50 
"%;.                         '"^nual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  linear  Per-' 

V  ^%-.  %*                          <H!tiye  of  Form  and  Shadow 12mo,  1  00 

'^^'-.  \  ^                          Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry 12mo,  1  25 

<?-'^''.  \'%j                           •  Geometry 12mo,  76 


j^ 


-%  ^•..  '-."^  Tf  Descriptive  Geometty,  Shadows,  and  Psr- 

.  ^''.  \  \   rx  8vo, 

►  ♦.  *5v  •-,   ••.  ^  'ems  of  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo,  3  00 


,6vo,    3  50 


Jl^.,  \^  '*..  •^                          chine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .8vo,    T  60 
*'v#.*<V^-                           *)mB9  Aiid  Examples   in  Descriptive 
'%»%  ^   *  8vo. 


'i-  ':^%'^        •-'la'V  "  Power  of  Transmission.     (Herr- 

^:/^'^     u-*^    ^"^                                        8vo,  5  00 

9  ''  :^     *^*  "*   ^®  -^^  ®^  Letter   En- 

^•^i^                                                                  12mo,  2  00 

"  ^*                                                                    ^g 8vo,  3  60 

.^iective 8vo,  2  60 

J  Course  in  DeBcriptive  Geometry.  .Large 8yo»  3  00 


EIECTEICTTT  AND  PHTSICS. 

Anthony    and    Brackett's    Text-book    of    Physics.    (Magie.) 

Small  8vo,  3  00 
Anthony's  Lecture-notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical  Measur- 

ments    12mo,  1  00 

Benjamin's   History    of    Electricity 8vo,  3  00 

Benjamin's  VolUic  Cell 8vo,  8  00 

Glassen's  Qantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     Her- 

rick  and  Boltwood.) 8vo,  3  00 

Crehore    and  Squier's  Polarizing  Photo-chronoffraph 8vo,  3  00 

Dawson's  Electric  Railways  and  TramwayB..Smsfl  4to,  half  mor.,  12  50 
Dawson's  ''Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. 

lOmo,  morocco»  4  00 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power. .  12mO|  3  00 

Gilbert's  De  Magnate.     (Mottelay.) 8vo,  2  60 

Holman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8vo,  2  00 

**        Telescopic   Mirror-scale    Method,  Adjustments,   and 

Tests Large  8vo,  75 

Landauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.     (Tingle.) 8vo,  3  00 

Le  CSiatelier's  High-temperature  Measuremoits.     (Boudouard — 

Burgess.) 12mo,  8  00 

LffVs  Elet^olysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Lorenz.)    12mo,  1  00 

Lyons's  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomena 8to,  8  00 

*Michie.    Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and 

Light 8vo,  4  00 

Niaudet's  Elementary  Treatise   on  Electric  Batteries     (Fish- 
back.)    12mo,  2  60 

*  Parshall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Generators..Small  4to,  half  mor.,  10  00 
Ryan,  Norris,  and  Hoxie's  Electrical  Machinery.  {In  preparation.) 
Thurston's  Stationary  Steam-engines 8vo,  2  60 

*  Tillman.    Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat 8vo,  1  60 

Tory  and  Pitcher.    Manual  of  Laboratory  Physics.  .Small  8vo,  2  00 
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LAW. 

*  Davis.    Elements  of  Law 8vo,  2  50 

*  *'        Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  States.  .8vo,  7  00 

*  Sheep,  7  50 

Manual  for  Courts-martial 16mo,  morocco,  1  50 

Wait's  Engineering  and  ibrchitectural  Jurisprudence Svo,  6  00 

Sheep,  6  60 
"      Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Construction  in  En- 

gineering  and  Architecture 9vo,  5  00 

Sheep,  5  50 

"      Law  of  Contracts 8yo,  3  00 

Winthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law 12mo,  2  50 

MANTTEACTUBES. 

Beaumont's  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture. . .  .12mo,  1  60 
Bemadou's  Smokeless  Powder — Nitro-ceUulose  and  Theory  of 

the  Cellulose  Molecule t2mo,  2  5^ 

Bolland's  Iron  Founder 12mo,  cloth,  2  60 

"        "  The  Iron  Founder  "  Supplement 12mo,  2  60 

**        Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry 

Terms  Used  in  the  Practice  of  Moulcung. . . .  12mo,  3  00 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

Effront's  En^mes  and  their  Applications.     (Prescott.)..  .8vo»  3  00 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 18mo,  I  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Maicing  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemists'  Handbook 8vo,  3  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8vo  2  50 

Leach's  The  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special 
Reference  to  State  Control.     (In  ftreparatian.) 

Metcalf  s  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  00 

Metcalfs  Cost  of  Manufactures — And  the  administration  of 

Workshops,  Public  and  Private 8vo,  5  00 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Construction 4to,  10  00 

*  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-dyeing 8vo,  25  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

"      Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement I2mo,  2  00 

Spencers  Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet^sugar  Houses. 

16mo»  morocco,  3  00 
"        Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chem- 
ists  16mo,  morocco,  2  00 

Thurston's  Manual  of  Steam-boilersi  their  Designs,  Construc- 
tion and  Operation 8vo^  5  00 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives 8vo,  4  00 

West's  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2  60 

''      Moulder's  Text-book 12mo,  2  60 

Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  8vo,  2  60 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover 8vo,  3  00 

Woodbury's   Fire  Protection  of  Mills 8vo,  2  60 

MATHEMATICS. 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions 8vo,  1  60 

*  Bass's  Elements  of  Differential  C^culus 12mo,  4  00 

Briggs's  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 12mo,  1  00 

Chapman's  Elementary  Course  in  Theory  of  EquatioBfl. .  .12mo,  1  60 

Compton's  Manual  of  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo^  I  60 
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Davis's  Introdnction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra Svo,  1  60 

'Dickson's  Cbllege  Algebra Large  12mo,  1  60 

Halsted's  inementa  of  Geometry Svo,  1  7ft 

"        Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry 8vo,  1  50 

*  Johnson's  Three-place  Logarithmic  Tables:  Vest-pocket  size, 

pap.,  15 

100  copies  for  6  00 

Mounted  on  heavy  cardboard,  8  X  10  inches,  25 

10  copies  for  2  00 
Elementary    Treatise    on    the    Integral    Calculus. 

Small  Bvo,  1  50 

Curve  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates 12mo,  1  00 

Treatise    on    Ordinary    and    Partial     Differential 

Equations Small  Bvo,  3  60 

"        Theory    of    Errors    and    the    Method    of    Least 

Squares 12mo,  1  50 

*  "         Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo,  3  00 

Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.    (Truscott  and 

Emory.) .' 12mo,  2  00 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass.    Elements  of  iSrigonometry  and  Logarith- 

mic and  Other  Tables Bvo,  3  00 

**         Trigonometry.    Tables  published  separately.  .Each,  2  00 

Merriman  and  Woodward.    Higher  Mathematics Bvo,  5  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares Bvo,  2  00 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential 

Calculus Small  Bvo,  3  00 

**  Differential  and  Litegral  Cklculus.   2  vols. 

in  one Small  Bvo,  2  60 

Wood's  Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry Bvo,  2  00 

"       Trigometry:  Analytical,  Plane,  and  Spherical....  12mo,  1  00 


MECHANICAL  EHOINEERINO. 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGINEERING,  STEAM  ENGINEJ^ 

AND  BOILERS. 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings 12mo,  2  60 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery Bvo,  2  60 

*  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing Bvo,  3  00 

Benjamin's  Wrinkles  and  Recipes 12mo,  2  00 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering Bvo,  0  00 

**            Heatingand  Ventilating  Buildings. .-...: 8vo,  4  00 

Clerk's  Gas  and  Oil  Engine Small  Bvo,  4  00 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing 8vo,  paper,  1  00 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing 12mo,  1  60 

"           Treatise  on  BelU  and  Pulleys 12mo,  1  60 

Durley's  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  Kinematics  of  Machines. 

{In  preparation.) 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power  . .  12mo,  3  00 

"        Rope   Driving 12mo,  2  00 

Gill's  Gas  an  Fuel  Analysis  for  Engineers 12mo,  I  26 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication 12mo,  1  00 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I. — ^Kinematics  of  Machinery Bvo,  1  60 

Part  n. — Form,  Stren^h  and  Proportions  of  Parts Bvo,  3  00 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers'  Pocket-book.  ...16mo,  morocco,  6  00 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission Bvo,  2  00 
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MaoGord's  Kinematica;  or.  Practical  Mechaniam .Svo,  5  00 

**         Mechanical  Drawing 4to,  4  00 

"         Velocity  DiagramB 8vo,  I  60 

Mahan'B  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompson.) 8yo,  3  50 

Poole's  Oalorific  Power  of  Fuels 8to,  3  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 8yo,  2  00 

*'      Text-book    of    Mechanical    Drawing    and    Elementary 

Machine  Desiffn 8yo,  3  00 

Richards's  Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  50 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8yo,  3  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo,  3  00 

Thurston's  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machin- 
ery and  Mill  Work 8vo,  3  00 

''         Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor  and  the 

Laws  of  Energetics 12mo,  1  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .8yo,  7  60 
Weisbach's  Kinematics  and  the  Power  of  Transmission.     (Herr- 
mann—Klein.)    8yo,  6  00 

"         Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Goyemors.     (Herr- 
mann—Klein.)  8yo,  6  00 

"         Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.     (Du  Bois.)  .8yo,  6  00 

Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Moyer 8yo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8yo,  2  60 

KATEBIAIS  OF  EHOHrEESINO. 

Boycy's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures.  .8yo,  7  60 
Burrs  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineer- 
ing   8yo,  5  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8yo,  6  00 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Large  8yo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron .8vo,  2  50 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8yo,  7  60 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.     (Henning.) 8yo,  7  60 

Merriman'a  Text-book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials 8yo,  4  00 

"          Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1  00 

Metcall^s  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  00 

Smith's  Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

"       Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  yols.»  8yo,  8  00 

Part  n.— Iron  and  Steel 8yo,  3  60 

Part  in. — ^A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and  their  Constituents 8yo,  2  60 

Thurston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction. ..  .8yo,  6  00 
Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials  and  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Preseryation  of  Timber 8yo,  2  00 

**       Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8yo,  3  00 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

Camot'a  Reflections  on  the  Motiye  Power  of  Heat.     (Thurston.) 

12mo,  1  60 
Dawson's  "  Engineering  "  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. 

lOmo,  morocco,  4  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers 18mo,  1  00 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks 8yo,  2  00 

Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  Economy. 

12mo,  2  00 

Hutton's  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8yo,  6  00 

"       Heat  and  Heat-engines 8yo,  6  00 
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Kent's  Steam-boiler  Economy .Svo,  4  00 

Kneass's  Practiccr  and  Theory  of  the  Injector Svo,  1  60 

liaoCord'a   Blide-yalyes .8vo,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modem  Locomotlye  Gonstniction 4to,  10  00 

Peabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator 12mo,  I  60 

**        Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam  and 

Other  Vapors 8vo,  1  00 

"       Thermodynamics   of   the   Steam-engine   and   Other 

Heat-engines Svo,  5  00 

**         Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines Svo,  2  50 

Peabody  and  Miller.    Steam-boilers 8yo,  4  00 

Prey's  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator Large  Svo,  2  60 

Pupin's  Thermodynamics  of  Reversible  Cycles  in  Gases  and 

Saturated    Vapors.     (Osterberg.) 12mo,  1  26 

Reagan's  Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Bngineering 12mo,  2  00 

Rontgen's  Principles  of  Thermodynamics.     (Du  Bois.) Svo,  6  00 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management. .  12mo,  2  00 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineering  Laboratory  nuctice. .  12mo,  2  60 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice 8vo,  3  00 

Spanffler's   Valve-gears 8vo,  2  60 

^         Notes  on  Thermodynamics 12mo,  1  00 

Thurston's  Handy  Tables 8vo,  1  60 

'^         Manual  of  the  Steam-engine 2  vols.,  8vo,  10  00 

Part  I. — History,  Structure,  and  Tneorj Svo,  6  00 

Part  11. — Desiffn,  Construction,  and  Operation Svo,  6  00 

Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use 

of  the  Indicator  and  the  Prony  Brake Svo,  6  00 

**         Stationary  Steam-en^nes Svo,  2  50 

"         Steam-boiler  Explosions  in  Theory  and   in   Prac- 
tice   12mo,  1  60 

"         Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  Their  Designs,  Construc- 
tion, and  Operation Svo,  6  00 

Weisbach's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.     (Du  Bois.).. Svo,  6  00 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design Svo,  6  00 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Steam-boilers-     (Flather.) 16mo,  2  50 

Wood's    Thermodynamics,    Heat    Motors,    and    Refrigerating 

Machines  Svo,  4  00 

MECHANICS  AND  KACHnTEBT. 

Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo,  2  60 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures.  .Svo,  7  60 

Chordal.— Extracts  from  Letters 12rao,  2  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6  00 

"        Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics Svo,  2  00 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal-working 12roo,  1  60 

Compton  and  De  Groodt.    The  f^pred  Lathe 12mo,  1  60 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Gearing 12roo,  1  60 

"         Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys 12mo,  1  60 

Dana's  Text-book  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  the  Use  of 

Colleges  and  Schools 12mo,  1  50 

Dincrey's  Machineiy  Pattern  Making 12mo.  2  00 

Dredge's  Record  of  the  Transportation  Exhibits  Building  of  fhpi 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1803 4to,  half  raor.,  6  00 

Du  Rois's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics: 

Vol.  I.— Kinematics Svo,  9  60 

Vol.  n.— Statics Svo,  4  00 

Vol.  m.—Kinetics Svo.  ^  50 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    Vol.  1 Small  4t:o.  7  50 

«               «          "            "             Vol.11 Small  4to.  10  00 
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Durley's  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  Kinematics  of  Machines. 

(In  preparaiUm,) 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist 16mo,  1  00 

Flather's  Djmamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power.  12moy  3  00 

"        Rope   Driving 12mo,  2  00 

Goss's  Locomotive  Sparks 8vo,  2  00 

Hairs  Car  Lubrication 12mo,  1  00 

Holly's  Art  of  Baw  Filinff 18mo,  75 

*  Johnson's  Theoretical  Mechanics 12mo,  3  00 

Johnson's  Short  Course  in  Statics  by  Graphic  and  Algebraic 

Methods.     {In  preparation,) 
Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I* — Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  1  60 

Part  n. — ^Form,  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Parts. ...8vo,  3  00 

Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission 8vo,  2  00 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics Svo,  7  60 

MacCord's  Kinematics;  or.  Practical  Mechanism 8vo,  5  00 

^         Velocity  Diagrams 8vOy  1  60 

Merriman's  Text-book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials 8vo,  4  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,  4  00 

Beagan's  Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Engineering 12mo,  2  00 

Eeid's  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  2  00 

"      Text-book    of    Mechanical    Drawing    and    Elementary 

Machine  Design Svo,  3  00 

Richardi^s  Compressed  Air 12mo,  1  60 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism 8vo,  3  00 

Ryan,  Norris,  and  Hoxie's  Electrical  Machinery.     {In  preparation.) 

Sinclair's  Locomotive-engine  Running  and  Management. .  12mo,  2  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals 8vo^  S  00 

"       Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1  00 

Thurston's  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machin- 
ery and  Mill  Work 8vo,  3  00 

"  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor^  and  the 

Laws  of  Energetics 12mo,  1  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Oonstruction  and  Drawing.  .8vo^  7  6d 
Weisbach's    Kinematics    and    the    Power    of    Transmission. 

(Herrman — Klein.) .8vo,  5  00 

"  Machinery  of  Transmission  and  Governors.    (Herr- 

(man — ^Klein.) 8vo,  5  00 

Wood's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8vo,  S  00 

"      Principles  of  Elementary  Mechanics 12mo,  1  26 

*'       Turbines  8vo,  2  50 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1803 4to,  1  00 

METALLTTBOT. 

BJrieston's  Metallurgy  of  Silver,  Gold,  and  Mercury: 

Vol.  L-Sil ver 8 vo,  7  50 

Vol.  n. — Gold  and  Mercury 8vo,  7  60 

♦*  Hes's  Lead-smelting 12mo,  2  50 

Keep's  Oast  Iron 8vo,  2  60 

Kunhardt's  Practice  of  Ore  Dressing  in  iJurope 8vo,  1  50 

Le  Chatelier's  High-temperature  Measurements.     (Boudouard — 

Burgess.) 12nio,  3  00 

Metcalfe  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users 12mo,  2  00 

Smith's  Materials  of  Machines 12mo,  1  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering.    In  Three  Parts 8vo,  8  00 ' 

Part  n. — Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  3  5U 

Part  in. — A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and  Their  Constituents 8vo,  2  50 
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HXHEBALOOT. 

Barringer's   DMoriptioii   of   Minerals   of   Commercial    Value. 

Oblong,  morocco,  2  60 

Boyd'i  Resources  of  Southwest  Virginia 8to,  8  00 

"       Map  of  Southwest  Virginia Pocket-book  form,  2  00 

Brush's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.     (Penfield.).8T0,  4  00 

Chester's  Catalogue  of  Mmerals Svo,  paper,  I  00 

Cloth,  1  26 

**.        Dictionary  of  the  Names  of  Minerals Svo,  3  60 

Dana's  Intern  of  Maieralogy Large  8vo,  half  leather,  12  60 

**      rast  Appendix  to  Dana's  New  "  System  of  Mineralogy." 

Large  Svo,  I  OU 

"      Text-book  of  Mineralogy 8to,  4  00 

"      Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them 12mo,  1  60 

"      Catalogue  of  American  Localities  of  Minerals. Large  Svo,  1  00 

"      Manuu  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 12mo,  2  00 

figleston's  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Synonyms 8vo,  2  60 

Hussak's     The    Determination     of     Rock-forming     Minerals. 

(Smith.)    i Small  8vo,  2  00 

**  Penfleld's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  of 

Mineral  Tests 8vo,  pa^r,  60 

Rosenbusch's  Microscopical  Physiography  of  the  Rock-making 

Minerals.     (Iddiotf's.) 8vo,  6  00 

*  Tillman's  Text-book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rocks.  .8 vo,  2  00 

Williams's  Manual  of  Litholqgy Svo,  3  00 


UINIHO. 

Beard^s  Ventilation  of  Mines 12mo,  2  60 

Boyd's  Resources  of  Southwest  Virginia Svo,  3  00 

"       Map  of  Southwest  Virginia Pocket-book  form,  2  00 

*  Drinker's    Tunneling,     ExplMive    Compounds,     and     Rock 

Drills 4to,  half  morocco,  25  00 

Eissler's  Modem  High  Explosives Svo,  4  00 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analyses 12mo,  2  00 

Qoodyear's  Coal-mines  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the  United 

States    12mo,  2  60 

Ihlseng's  Manual  of  Mining. Svo,  4  00 

♦*  Dee's  Lead-smelting 12mo,  2  60 

Kunhardt's  Practice  ox  Ore  Dressing  in  Buiope Svo,  1  60 

ODrisooU's  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ona Svo,  2  00 

Sawyer's  Accidents  in  Mines Svo,  7  00 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives Svo,  4  00 

unison's  Cyanide  Processes 12mo,  1  60 

Wilson's  Cfalorination  Proeess 12mo,  1  60 

Wilson's  Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining. 12mo,  2  00 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Practical  and  llieoretical  Mine  Ventila- 
tion   12mo,  1  26 

SANITABY  SCIEirCE. 

FolweU's  Sewerage.    (Designing,  Construction  and  Maintenance.) 

Svo,  3  00 

"        Water-supply   Engineering Svo,  4  00 

Fnertes's  Water  and  Public  Health 12mo,  160 

"        Water-filtration   Works 12mo,  2  60 
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Gerhard's  Guide  to  SaniUry  House-iiupectioii Idmo,  1  00 

Goodrich's  Economical  Dispoial  of  Towni'  Refuse... Demj  Byo,  8  60 

Hacen's  Filtration  of  PaUlo  Water-supplies 8vo,  3  00 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12mo,  1  26 

Leach's  The  mBpection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  , 

Reference  to  State  Control.    {In  preparation.)  > 

Mason's  Water-supply.    (Considered  Principally  from  a  San-  { 

itary  Standpoint.    3d  Edition,  Kewritten 8vo,  4  00 

"       Examination   of   Water.      (Chemieal   and   Baeterio- 

logical.)    12mo,  1  26 

Merriman's  Efements  of  Sanituy  Rnginiyring 8to,  2  00 

Nichols's  Water-supply.    (Considered  Mainly  from  a  Chemical 

and  Sanitary  Standpoint)     (1888.) 8vo,  2  50 

Oflden's  Sewer  Design 12mo,  2  00                    \\ 

*  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mo,  1  60                    J 

Richards**  Cost  of  Food.    A  Study  in  Dietaries 12rao,  100                     I 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sani- 
tary   Standpoint 8¥o,  2  00 

lUchards's  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science.  12mo,  1  00 

*  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer 8fo,  1  50 

Ridod's  Sewage  and  Baeterial  Purification  of  Sewage 8yo,  8  60 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8yo,  6  00 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  DrinJdng^water 8yo,  8  50 

Woodhull's  Notes  on  Military  Hygiene 16mo,  1  50 


HZSCELLANEOVS. 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings Svo,  2  00 

EmuKMUs's  Geoloffical  Guide-book  of  the  Roeky  Mountain  Bz- 

cursion   of    the   International    Congress   of   Geologists. 

Luge  Svo,  1  60 

Ferrel's  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 8yo,  4  00 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management 12mo,  2  60 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

Mounted  chart,  1  26 

"      Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sonnd 16mo,  1  00 

Ricketts's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1824- 

1894 SmaU   8yo,  8  00 

Rotherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  Svo^  2  00 

"           Critical  Emphasised  New  Testament: 12mo,  1  60 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog 8yo,  8  60 

Totten's  Important  Question  in  Metrology .- 8yo,  2  60 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1803 4 to,  1  00 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.    Small  Hospitals,  Establishment  and 

Maintenance,  and  Susvestions  for  Hospital  Architecture, 

with  Plans  for  a  Small  Hospital 12mo,  1  26 


HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  TEZT-BOOES. 

Green's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language 8yo,  8  00 

**       Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar 12mo,  1  26 

"       Hebrew  Chrestomathy 8yo,  2  00 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Tiestament 

Scriptures.     (Tregelles.) Small  4to,  half  morocco,  6  00 

Letteris's  Hebrew  Bible .  .8vo,  2  25 
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